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PREFACE 


This  work  bad  its  ori^  in  a  course  of  lectures  which  were 
pven  at  the  Lowell  Institute  early  in  the  spring  of  1871.  When 
I  engaged  to  prepare  those  lectures,  the  subject  was  not  new 
to  me;  and  the  interval  prior  to  the  issue  of  them  was  devoted 
to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the  results  of  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  volume.  It  has  appeared  to  me  practicable  to 
present  to  intelhgent  and  educated  readers,  within  the  compass 
of  the  present  volume,  the  means  of  ac<iuainting  tbemselves  with 
the  origin  and  nature,  the  principal  facts  and  characters,  of  the 
Reformation;  while  at  the  ssme  tinie^  through  notes  and  refer- 
ences, the  historical  student  should  be  guided  to  further  re- 
searches on  the  various  topics  which  are  brought  under  hid 
notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work 
to  which  it  may  not  be  uneeendy  to  call  attention.  With  the 
rehgious  and  theolo^cal  side  of  the  history  of  the  period,  I  have 
endeavored  to  interweave  and  to  set  in  their  true  relation  the 
political,  secular,  and  more  general  elements^  which  had  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  m  determining  the  course  of  events.  The  at- 
tempt has  also  been  made  to  elucidate  briefly,  but  sufficiently, 
points  pertaining  to  the  history  of  theolo^cal  doctrine,  an 
understanding  of  which  is  peculiarly  essential  in  the  study  of 
this  period  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiefly  depended  are  in- 
(^cat«d  in  the  mar^nal  references.  The  first  place  belongs  to 
the  writings,  and  especially  to  the  correspondence,  of  the  Re- 
formers themselves.  The  letters  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli, 
Calvin;  the  correspondence  of  the  English  with  the  Helvetic 
Reformers  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VT,,  and 
Elizabeth;  the  correspondence  of  Reformers  in  the  French- 
speaking  lands,  in  the  collection  of  M,  Herminjiard,  afford 
the  most  vivid  as  well  as  correct  impressuon  of  the  transactions 
in  which  their  authors  bore  a  leading  part.     Works  like  the 
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'Correapondeoce  of  Philip  II.,"  which  M.  Gachard  —  among 
other  valuable  contributions  ~  has  published  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas,  have  cast  much  new  hght  on  auother  side 
of  the  hiatory  of  this  era.  Of  the  more  recent  historians,  there 
re  two  of  whom  I  am  prompted  to  make  special  mention 
m  this  place.  The  first  is  Ranke,  whose  admirable  series  of 
,  works  on  the  sixteenth  and  eeventeentli  centuries  have  been 
fconstantly  in  my  hands.  The  mingling  of  general  viewgwitb 
appo^te  and  characteristic  facts,  lent  to  the  historical  pro- 
ductions of  thi*  truly  illustrious  writer  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
other  historian  ia  Gieaeler,  who  posaesaed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  genius  for  accuracy,  which  Gibbon  ascribed  to  Tillemont, 
and  whose  inveatigations,  though  extensive  and  profound  upon 
every  period  of  Church  History^  are  nowhere  more  instructive 
than  upon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  all  scholars  that  Neander  did  not  live  to 
eury  forward  his  great  work,  the  counterpart  of  GieseJer,  into 
this  period.  His  posthumous  HistoTy  of  Doctrine  is  quite 
brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Protectant  movement,  but  le  not 
wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I  should  add  to  this 
short  catalogue,  the  "Histoire  de  France"  of  Henri  Martin, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
eompreheneive  works  on  the  history  of  that  country. 

The  advantages  received  by  a  historical  student  from  the 
writings  of  others,  he  may  be  so  fairly  conscious  of  as  to  be 
able  to  enumerate  them.  But  one's  obligation  to  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  the  Rcholarly  talents  of  the  associat-es  Tith 
whom  he  is  personally  conversant  are  not  subject  to  so  facile 
A  reckoning.  In  such  a  relation  one  may  be  aware,  in  some 
cases,  of  an  unpayable  indebtedness.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
present  writer  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  he  owes  to 
friends  of  this  class  whose  intimacy  he  has  been  permitted 
to  priK". 

There  ia  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious  to  make 
respecting  the  defitgn  of  this  book.  It  is  intended  in  no  sense 
as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  entered  into  my  thoughts  to 
inculcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to  propagate  any  type 
of  Christian  doctrine;  much  less  to  kindle  animosity  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Very  serious  as  the  points  of  difference 
Mre  which  Beparaic  the  body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of 
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Rom&n  Catholics,  the  points  on  which  they  agree  outweigh  in 
importance  the  points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  sup- 
poses that  the  Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and 
infirmities^  must  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have 
studied  it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference;  and  a  frigid  and  carping  spirit, 
that  chilJs  the  natural  outflow  of  a  just  admiration,  may,  equally 
with  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  hinder  one  from  arriving  at  the 
real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons  of  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may  be 
suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Chronological  Table  m  the  Appendix,  where  contempo- 
raneous events  in  the  different  countries  are  grouped  together. 
Dates  are  frequently  set  down  in  the  textj  but  are  given  more 
fully  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  In  the  List  of  Worksj  which 
follows  the  Chronolo^cal  Table,  some  of  the  books  to  which 
the  more  advanced  student  would  naturally  resort  are  briefly 
chATScterized. 

In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  volume,  the  term  "con-i 
bstantiation'^   is  applied   to   the   Lutheran   doctrine   of    the! 
icharist :  but  the  term  is  defined  (p.  129)  as  the  co-presence  of  f 
two  substances^  —  a  sense  in  which  it  is  allowed  by  the  best  I 
Lutheran  theolo^ans.     The  attentive  reader  of  the  last  chapter 
will  observe  that  the  effects  which  are  there  ascribed  to  the 
Reformation,  are  not  ascribed  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  Prot- 
cst&ntifon  exclusively,  but  to  the  Protestant  religion,   taken 
comprfbensively.    It  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  in  the  long  processes  of  history,  which  are  there  re- 
ferred to.    The  place  and  the  importance  of  the  Renaissance 
are  iUu5trate<I  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  especially  in  the 
third  chapter.     Tlie  influence  of  the  Renaissance  on  modem 
culture  is  not  undervalued  in  this  work ;  nor  is  the  Renaissance 
confounded   with   the   religious   Reform.     Tliere  is   one   otheri 
jKjint  which  may  deserve  a  word  of  remark.    The  Church  of\ 
the  Middle  Ages  is  not  considered  "a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an 
incAlcuIable  benefit  to  society.     Wliat  is  said  of  the  Papacy 
should   not   be  understood  of   the  Church,  —  the   organized, 
collective  influence  of  Christianity.    But  even  the  Papacy,  as 
is  shown,  was,  in  the  mediaeval  period,  in  many  particulars, 
a  beneficent  institution. 
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THE  REFORMATIO!^ 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODTJCnON :    THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REFORMATION 


The  four  most  promment  epochs  of  modern  history  are  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected  the  new  nations 
to  the  influence  of  Christianity;  the  crusades,  which  broke  up 
the  stagnation  of  European  society,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow 
upon  the  feudal  system  opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of 
the  nations  and  governments  of  Europe;  the  Reformation,  iui 
which  reli^on  was  purified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  control;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a  tre- 
mendous struiggle  for  pohtical  equality.  The  Reformation^ 
like  these  other  great  social  commotions,  was  long  in  prepara- 
tion. Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  upon  the  list  of  his- 
torical epochs  of  capital  importance,  De  Tocqueville  observes: 
"It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous  event.  It  is  true  that  it  took 
the  world  by  surprise;  and  yet  it  was  only  the  completion  of 
travail  most  prolonged,  the  sudden  and  violent  termination  of 
a  work  on  which  ten  generations  had  been  laboring."*  The 
method  of  Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  concerned  in  producing 
it.  Events,  because  they  are  unexpected  and  startling,  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proximate  antecedent.  The 
causes^  like  the  consequences,  are  apt  to  be  protracted.  The 
Protestant  movement  is  often  looked  upon  aa  hardly  less  pre- 
ternatural and  astonishing  than  would  be  the  rising  of  the  sun 
at  midnight.    But  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  less  does  it  wear 

*  Aneim  Rigims  et  la  RfvottiHon  (7th  «L,  IBM),  p.  SI. 
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this  marvelous  aspect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisiB 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  of  causes 
which  reach  back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that 
such  events  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  human  foresight; 
they  cast  t!ieir  shatlows  before ;  they  are  the  object  of  presenti- 
ments more  or  less  distinct,  sometimes  of  definite  prediction.* 

But  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site. We  must  take  into  account  the  personal  qualities  and 
the  plastic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than  the  operation  of 
general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revolution  in  long-established 
opinions  and  habiL=?  of  feelmg  is  to  take  place,  there  must  be 
individuals  to  rally  upon;  men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create 
and  sustain  in  others  a  new  moral  life  which  they  have  first 
realized  in  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  the  Reformation  remain  a 
subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  spread  of  Luther's  opinions 
was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contemporaries  "  to  a 
certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world."  * 
Although  the  astrological  solution  has  no  advocates  left,  it  waa 
not  wholly  implausible  in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of 
foretelling  the  future  by  an  'mspection  of  the  stars  counted  among 
its  believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a  states- 
man as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted  ecclesiastic 
like  Pope  Paul  III.,  "who  appointed  no  important  sitting  of 
the  consistory,  undertook  no  joumey,  without  observing  the 
constellations  and  choosing  the  day  which  appeared  to  him 
recommended  by  their  aspect."  " 

'  Twenty  yeare  before  the  acceaBion  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lard  CliMterGetd  WTotol 
*^Id  short,  all  tho  symptoiiu  which  I  have  «ver  met  with  in  history,  previous  tn 
^eat  cbangee  and  revolutions  io  gov^'mment,  dow  exist  and  daily  iatrresse  ID 
France."  Cheaterfield '»  Letters  (Dec.  25,  1753);  quoted  by  Carlyle,  History  of 
lAe  French  Reuofulion,  ch.  ii.  Is  the  fifteenth  ccDtury,  there  were  able  luea  frho 
looktMl  forward  to  an  ecclcstnatical  revoluliioD.  Cac^nai  JuIJb.d  Cn^aarini,  wlio 
B«  P»Pr]  lcgat«  presided  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Rugcne  IV., 
in  M31,  predicted  a  great  upriging  of  the  laity  toF  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt 
clergy,  and  a  heresy  CQore  foniiidable  than  that  of  the  Bohctniana.  Epiat.  t. 
Jvlian,  Card,,  in  the  Opera  Mnfcf  Sfjlpti,  p.  66.  It  \b  given  in  part  by  RayriAldus, 
1431,  No.  22:   extracts  in  QieHeler.  Period,  tti.  v.  o.  1.  (}  132,  n.  6. 

*  JoviuB,  Hiafaria,  Lut.  1563,  p.  IM;  quoted  by  Robert^D,  Hiatarii  of  CharteM 
v.,  book  U. 

'  Rasike,  Hi^ory  cf  tht  Popa  (Mrs.  Austin'fl  transl.),  i.  24fl,  263.  On  th« 
inSuNxce  of  astrology  in  Itftly,  from  the  thirteenUi  ccni-ury.  «i»  BMntkhardt,  Pi* 
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But  other  explanatioos  of  the  Protratant  movement,  which 
are  hardly  le^  imaginary  and  inadcciuate,  have  been  gravely 
sii^ested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo  X.,  heard  of  the 
commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  squabble 
of  monks.  This  judgment,  which,  considering  the  time  and 
(he  Bource  from  which  it  came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise, 
is  reechoed  by  writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their 
spirit  as  Bossuet  and  Volta'u^:  one  the  champion  of  the  anti- 
protestant  theology,  and  the  other  the  leader  of  tlie  party  of 
free-tlunkers  Ln  the  eighteenth  century.^  Even  a  later  German 
historian,  a  learned  as  well  as  brilliant  WTiter,  speaks  of  the  Ref- 
ormation as  an  academical  quarrel  that  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.'  It  is  true  that  an  Augi»- 
tinian  monk  began  the  conflict  by  assailing  certain  practices 
of  a  Dominican,  that  each  found  much  support  in  his  own  order, 
and  that  the  rival  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  en- 
listed on  opposite  sides  in  the  strife.  But  these  are  mere  inci- 
dents. To  bring  them  forward  as  principal  causes  of  a  mighty 
historic  change,  is  a  little  short  of  trifling."  A  class  of  pei^ona 
dispoee  of  the  whole  question  in  a  summary  manner  by  calling 

Cidtur  4.  RtTtaUtanee  m  Jtolitrt,  p.  512  wq.     In  vun  was  it  attacked  by  PetrErcb 
moA,  IB  oommon  with  olrliemy.  dencunced  by  nomc  of    Uie    Papas.      Melanctbon 
pTDfanes  tua  faith  in  astrology.     Corpiu  Reformatcmm,  iii.  616.     But  the  fzfK- 
thinking  Pomponaen.  and  the  celebrated  publiriat  Botlin^  nhared  in  tkm  rredu- 
Jlty.     (See  Lecky.  History  of  Ratumalitm   in   Europe,  1.   284.)     Cecil   consulted 
aal^ogy    reepeeting    Queen    Elieabctb'a    marriBge.      Ln    the    HUttocnlh    century, 
the  fanoouB  astToIogist,  NoAtrodamua,  waa  patroixiz^fl  by  Henry  II.  and  Chorlflt^ 
IX.,  and  waa  visited  io  his  retreat  at  ShJod  by  peraooa  cif  the  highest  diBtiuetioii. 
Ev«a  the  gr»t  astraaoinent.  Tycho  Drake  aad  Kepter,  did  not  ^ve  up  the  faith 
in  latrolo^^     The  Satter,  from  a  study  of  the  coo^tellationa  under  whi<*b  Wallen- 
aUUI  wa«  bom,    de«cnb»l   h\&   c]iaract«r  (Ranke,  Op«thichU    W &Ucn»itina,   p.    1}. 
Walleneteia's  own  devotion  to  astrolcjg}'  U  niAde  familiar  by  th?  drarua^  of  Schiller. 
Lord  BaeOD,  although  he  praiiQunccn  astrology  "m  full  of  BuperBtiUon  that  scares 
uiythLog  aoimd  can  be  discovered  in  it,"    would  still    "rather  have  it  purified  I 
titan  altogether  reject^,"    pjid  admjta   into  "Sft-ne   Astrology','''    predictiona  af\ 
aeditions,  Achtcnu,  ami  "all  commotioiui  or  fcrentcr  involutions  of  things,  Qatural 
■a  well  as  ciii.il. "     lie  Aug.  SrUnt.,  m.  iv.     It  La  ooly  tts  a  br&nch  at  physics  and  on ' 
tlM  baAW  of  Inductioa,  howerer,  that  be  bIIowb  any  place  for  astrology. 

'  Vollwre,  Emqx  9ur  U*  M<nirr,  ch.  127,  Diet.  Phil,  fArt.  CliTTtat) ;  BoMuet, 
Variatiitim  dr»  frot.^  Suita8,  v.  521,  The  sBtne  Uung  ia  oud  by  Hume.  "Mat~ 
tin  Luther,  an  Aiwtia  friar,  prof»t.4or  Id  the  Univemty  of  Wittenberg,  reseating 

lafTroat  put  upoo  hja  order,"  etc.     fiialorj/ of  England,  ch.  xxix. 
'  Ix-o.   UnUvraaigejchicktf.   lit.  c.  2, 
*  Tliere  is  not  The  slightest  ground  for  the  notion  that  Luther  w^s  actuated  by 

mtment  at  a  alight  ut>on  hia  otder.  As  if  the  dinposal  of  indulgei]c««  weio  an 
honor  that  he  coveted  f  But  is  it  not  true  that  this  business  h*d  bwn  usually 
glTcn  to  the  Au^uatiniana?  S«e  Falla\-ic;ini,  lib.  I.  c.  3,  §  7^  Waddington,  HiMCrty  of 
ths  HtfanruUiim.  i.  134.  The  oriirin  of  this  imputation  of  jealous  ia  traced  by 
Qfcader,  CAureh  Iliatory,  iv.  i.  1  j  l.  a.  17. 


THE  REFORMATION 

the  Refonnation  a  new  phase  of  the  old  conflict  which  the  Popea 
had  waged  with  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors;  of  ths  struggle 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  Reformation 
was  not  confined  to  Germany:  it  was  a  European  movement 
that  involved  a  religious  revolution  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and 
powerfully  affected  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  Homanio 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreover,  while 
the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great  importance, 
both  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  Protes- 
tantism, this  is  far  from  being  the  exclusive  or  even  predominant 
element  in  the  problem.  Political  agencies  were  rather  an 
efficient  auxihary  than  a  direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guizot  has  presented  his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Reformation,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic'  The  Refor- 
mation, in  his  judgment,  was  an  effort  to  deliver  human  reason 
from  the  bonds  of  authority;  "it  was  an  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  spiritual  order." 
It  was  not  an  accident,  the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance; 
it  was  not  simply  an  effort  to  purify  the  Giurch.  The  com 
prehensive  and  most  powerful  cause  waa  the  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legitimatfl 
product,  the  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is  Guizot'a 
interpretation.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  his  definition  does 
not  describe  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  actors  who  achieved 
the  revolution.  The  Reformation,  he  says,  "in  this  respect 
performed  more  than  it  undertook,  —  more,  probably,  than  it 
desired."  '^In  point  of  fact,  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free 
inquiry;  in  point  of  principle,  it  believed  that  it  was  substi- 
tuting a  legitimate  for  an  illegitimate  power."  The  chstinction 
between  the  conscious  aims  of  tlie  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and 
the  real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  work;  between  the 
direct  end  which  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper,  hidden 
impulse,  the  undercurrent  by  which  they  are  really  impelled, 
is  one  that  is  proper  to  be  made.  It  would  appear  evident,  I 
also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  must 
affect  the  principle  of  authority  in  general;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  eventually  to  lead  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  author-  I 
ity  wherever  it  is  assumed  to  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  consider 
the  interpretation  of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 

'  OvRgral  Hilary  of  CivUiaatiem  in  EuTo^,  leAt.  ToL 
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I  and  effect  of  the  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits.  The 
Reformation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion;  it  was  certainly 
a  reli^ous  revolution;  and  religion  is  so  great  a  concern  of 
man  and  bo  deep  and  pervasive  in  its  influence,  that  this  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Reformation  must  be  held  to  belong  to 
its  essential  character.  In  other  worda,  the  ultimate  motive 
and  final  effect  is  not  liberty  alone,  but  the  improvement  of 
religion  likewise.' 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  who  would  make  the  Reformation 
a  transitional  era  paviiig  the  way  for  free-thinking  or  unbelief. 
We  might  say  that  there  are  two  disparate  classes  who  advo- 
cate this  view.  On  the  one  hand,  Roman  Catholic  writers  have 
frequently  declared  Protestantism  the  natural  parent  of  Ration- 
ahsTn;  and  on  the  other  hand,  RationaUsts  themselves,  who 
reject  Christianity  as  revealed,  an  authoritative  system,  have 
applauded  the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  position. 
Both  classes  of  critics  proceed  on  the  ^sumption,  that  the  Chris- 
tiiui  reli^on  is  go  far  coincident  with  the  mediaeval  system^  that 
the  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  with  it  the  downfall  of  the 
former.  "Rme  was  required  for  these  latent  tendencies  of  Prot- 
estantism to  develop  themselves;  they  were  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers  themselves;  but,  it  is  alleged,  they  have 
since  become  apparent.  This  character  was  imputed  to  Protes- 
t&ntism;,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often 
charged  upon  it  by  its  theological  adversaries  at  the  present 
day.'  Thus,  Balmes,  the  author  of  an  extended  work  on  the 
comparative  effects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  upon 
civilization,  maintains  that  the  system  which  he  opposes  leads 
to  atheism.'  Another  recent  Roman  Catholic  writer  affirms, 
that  "the  principle  of  Rationaham  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  Protestantism." '  For  the  opinions  of  the  free-thinking  school 

'  EUewfaere  Guiiot  himwlf  s^yn  that  the  Hffonniition  w«a  Mscntiailly  md 
fmin  the  very  firnt  a  religioiw  reform;  and  that,  as  to  pfillticfl,  "the^y  were  itfl 
neccMuy  mevu  but  not  its  «hieE  aim."^ — St,  LcmU  and  Calvin,  p.  ISO 

■  MOQtaJ^e  BtaUv  that  liis  father  began  to  iiisTfuct  bis  family  in  OAtiinl 
theolocr.  on  the  fi"t  appearance  of  Fratastantiam.  from  the  belief  that  it  would 
lead  to  ttbnnn,  —  W'xii;  n-  xii- 

■  PmlfMtantUrn  and  Caiholicism  eom.pa.rtd  IB  their  Efftctt  Wi  <**  CvnHtatim 
•f  Aa«pe  (English  traralation,  Baltimore,  1S51),  p.  fiO.  and  the  note,  p.  428- 

•  J.  B-  Robertson.  Esq,,  in  Hip  Life  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Mahler,  prpfixed  to  the  Eaf» 
Nah  Inuudation  of  M&hler's  Siimbotixm.   p.   Jtmcm-     But  Mohler  tiimseH  appeaiaq 
to  diwent  from  the  uaual   Cathniic    reEimeDtadon  on  tbU  pnint,    and  to  regiard'- 
Ratioualidai   aa   the   opposite   of   prinutive    Froteatftntiam,     Part   tt.  \  bv.    In 
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on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  series  of  historical  works  by 
M,  Laurent,  wMch  contain  much  valuable  information,  espe- 
cially upon  the  Middle  Ages.^  This  writer  holds  that  Christian- 
ity itself  is  to  give  place  to  a  religion  of  the  future,  the  precise 
character  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  He  declares 
that  revealed  reHgion  etands  or  falls  with  the  Papacy,  and  tha 
Protestantism  "leads  to  the  denial  of  the  fundamenta.1  dogmas 
of  historical  Christianity/'*  He  hails  the  Reformation  as  an 
intermediate  stage  in  the  progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher 
plane  where  Christianity  is  to  be  superseded.  Whether  Prot- 
estantism fosters  infidelity  or  not  is  a  question  which  can  be 
more  intelligently  considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observe( 
here^  however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  arrested  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the  re- 
ligion of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the  eeclesiastica 
abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disorders  would  infalUbly  have 
arisen,  that  all  religion  would  have  perished,  and  Christians 
have  become  Epicureans.'  The  infidelity  that  had  taken  root 
and  sprung  up  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Church,  in  connection 
with  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over  ■ 
Europe.  Melanethon,  in  a  famiUar  letter  to  a  friend,  affirms 
that  far  more  serious  cUsturbances — ^'4onge  graviores  tumul- 
tus"  —  would  have  broken  out,  if  Luther  had  not  appeared  and 
turned  the  slutUes  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The  Reformat 
tion  brought  a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  and  resulted,  by  a 
reactionary  influence,  in  a  great  quickening  of  religious  zeal 
within  the  Catholic  body.  Laurent  himself  elsewhere  affirms 
that  in  the  raxteenth  century  rehgion  was  in  a  state  of  decadence 
and  threatened  w-ith  ruin;^  that  Luther  effected  a  religious  revo- 
lution in  the  mind  of  an  age  that  was  inclined  to  infidehty  and 
moving  toward  it  at  a  rapid  pace ;  *  that  he  was  a  reformer  for 
CathoUcism  as  well  as  for  Protestantism;  that  the  Reformation 

anotfan-  pliice,  however,  he  BsdA  in  pantheiflm  &  logical  result  of  Protectant  views 
of  predestiiuLtiAii.  §  27. 

I  The  title  of  the  ^ric«  IB  Etridff  9vr  I'fUttoire  dt  I'NumonHi.  par  F.  Lau- 
rent, Profe«seur  h  I'VatvetintA  de  Qaiid. 

■  "Le  proteatantisime  conduit  h  la  negation  des  dogmes  foodamentaux  du 
christian Litme  Viistoriqae,"  —  La  Papauli  el  VEmpiH  (Paris,  1880),  p.  41.  " 

*  Da  Wptte,  Lutfwr't  Bricff.  iiU  430. 
'  *  Ad  Cametnrium  (1529),  Cifrpua  Hef.y  i.  1083.     See  the  remarkB  of  Neander,      , 

f  *  Za  Xf/ermg,  p.  447.  •  fiK*.,  p.  434.  J 
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ti9  the  foe  of  infidelity  and  saved  the  Christian  world  from 
But  we  cAonot  pursue  the  topic  in  this  place.    Let  it  suffice 
bere  to  interpose  a  warning  against  incautious  generalization. 

The  Reformation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  latent  ten- 
dads  and  ulterior  consequences,  was  an  event  within  the 
dumin  of  religioa.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must  first,  and 
priw  to  all  speculation  upon  its  indirect  or  collateral  or  remote 
Ksolts,  be  contemplated. 

niiat  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  revolution? 
Before,  a  vast  institution  had  been  interposed  between  the  indi- 
lidual  and  the  objects  of  reli^ous  faith  and  hope.  The  Refor- 
(utioa  changed  all  this;  it  opened  to  the  incUvidual  a  direct 
tma  to  the  heavenly  good  profFerefi  him  in  the  GospeU 

The  Gennan  nations  which  estabhshed  themselves  on  the 
rains  of  the  Koman  Empire,  received  Christianity  with  docility. 
But  it  was  a  Christianity,  which,  though  it  retained  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had  become  transformed  into 
m  external  theocracy  with  its  priesthood  and  ceremonies.  It 
was  under  this  mixed  system,  this  combination  of  the  Gospel 
irith  characteristic  features  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the 
oew  nations  were  trained-  Such  a  type  of  Christianity  had 
certain  advantages  in  relation  to  their  imcivihzed  condition. 
ItA  extemaUty,  the  legal  character  stamped  on  its  theology  as 
well  as  its  organization,  together  with  its  gorgeous  ritual,  gave 
it  &  peculiar  power  over  them.  But  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  theocratic  element  that  had  been 
enifted  on  Christianity  developed  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
polity  and  worship  of  the  Church,  the  reactionary  operation  of 
the  primitive,  spiritual  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gospel,  was  likewise  more  and  more  manifest. 
Within  the  stately  and  imposing  fabric  of  the  ecclesiastical 
eyrtem,  there  was  a  force  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  struggling  for 
freedom^  and  gradually  acquiring  strength  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  wall  that  confined  it.  "The  Reformation^  viewed  in 
it0  most  general  character,  was  the  reaction  of  Christianity  as 
Go^kI  agunst  Christianity  as  law."  '  It  must  also  be  remem- 
baid  that  with  the  traditional  form  of  Christianity  "there  was 
banded  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  knowl- 
ettge  not  exposed  in  Uke  manner  to  corruption^  from  which  the 

•  VUmma.  fi^/ormrMfotm  vor  da-  Seformation,  i.  p.  lu 


A 


Church  might  learn  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Christianity 

from  all  subsequent  additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  o 

purifying  the  Chrietian  conaciousness  to  its  entire  completion/' 

Protestantism,  therefore,  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negativi 
fflde.  It  had  something  to  assert  as  well  as  something  to  deny 
If  it  discarded  one  interpretation  of  Christianity,  it  espouse< 
another.  Old  beliefs  were  subverted,  not  as  an  effect  of  a  me« 
passion  for  revolt,  but  through  the  expulsive  power  of  deepei 
convictions,  a  purer  apprehenaon  of  truth.  The  liberty  whicn 
the  Reformers  prized  first  and  chiefly  was  not  the  abstract  right 
to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  liberty  that  flo\™ 
from  the  unforced  appropriation,  by  the  soul,  of  truth  in  harmony, 
with  its  inmost  nature  and  its  conscious  necessities. 

It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that 
Protestantism  there  was  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjectivi 
factor.  The  new  type  of  religion,  deeply  rooted  though  it  w 
in  subjective  impulses  and  convictions,  owed  its  being  to  tho 
direct  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  Scriptures.  In  them  itj 
found  alike  its  source  and  its  regulative  norm.  This  distin-ij 
guishes  Protestantism,  historically  considered,  from  all  moveH 
ments  on  the  plane  of  natural  religion,  and  stamps  upon  it  a 
distinctively  Christian  character.  The  new  spiritual  hfe  had 
consciously  its  fountain-head  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophet* 
and  Apostles.  There  was  no  pretense  of  devising  a  new  religiom 
but  only  of  reforming  the  old,  according  to  its  own  authorita- 
tive standards. 

Yet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  transferring  their  allegianoe 
from  the  Church  to  the  Word  of  Gocl,  practically  asserted  a 
right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proceeding  was  founded  od 
a  subjective,  personal  conviction.  Deny  to  the  individual  thill 
ultimate  prerogative  of  deciding  where  authority  in  matters  or 
reli^on  is  rightfully  placed,  and  then  what  the  acknowledged' 
rule  of  faith  means,  and  their  whole  movement  becomes  iii-( 
defenable,  irrational.  Hence  intellectual  liberty,  freedom  ot 
thought  and  inquiry,  was  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation,' 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized.  ' 

But  while  the  Reformation  in  its  distinctive  character  is  a 


^  Nftandftf,  GfTterol  HiHtity  of  the  ChriM'tan  Kdigion.  and  Churrit  (TorreyV 
tranal.),  ill.  I  scq.  The  view  taken  in  the  pBragraph  abovfl  eubatantiiJly  m>- 
epirig  with  that  ot  Neaudar  iu  tho  paseat^e  referred  tg. 
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re^ous  event,  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  \a  a  part 
and  fruit  of  that  general  progress  of  society  which  marks  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  period 
of  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  civilization.*  This 
wa-s  the  period  of  inventions  and  discoveries;  when  the  magnetic 
compass  coming  into  general  use  enabled  adventurous  mariners 
to  .steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas ;  when  gunpowder  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the  level  of  the 
knight;  when  printing  by  movable  types  furnished  a  new  and 
marvelous  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  It  was  the  era  of 
great  nautical  diacoverioa ;  when  Columbus  added  another  hemi- 
sphere to  the  world  as  known  to  Europeans,  and  Vasco  da  Gama^ 
sailing  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new 
highway  for  commerce.  It  was  likewise  the  era  when  the 
heavens  were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  the  true 
astronomic  system  of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  sculpture  and  the  literary  treasines  of  antiquity 
were  brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  revived  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intellectual  activity  into  new 
channels.  Equally  momentous  was  the  change  in  the  poHtical 
life  of  Europe.  Monarchy  having  gained  the  victory  over  feu- 
dalism, each  of  the  principal  kingdoms,  especially  France^  Spain, 
ftnd  England,  was  becoming  consolidated.  The  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494,  commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy 
was  at  once  the  theater  and  the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
£uroj>ean  States  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  of  ascend- 
ency over  one  another.  To  the  intercourse  of  nations  by  means 
of  commerce,  which  had  spread  from  Venice,  Genoa,  an^l  the 
towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  through  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  was  added  the  intercourse  of  diplomacy.  A  state- 
wrstera  was  growing  upj  in  which  the  several  peoples  were  more 
closely  connected  by  political  relations.  In  the  various  changes 
by  which  the  trandtional  era  is  characterized,  the  Romanic 
peoples  on  the  whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformation  in 
relig^OD  was  not  their  work. 

*  Weber,  WeltgtKhiehte.  \X.  307,  Duniy,  MiM.  dffs  Ttmpm  Mffdfrnes  (1453- 
1780).  p.  X  Beq.  J.  1.  Hitter,  Kirchen^eachichU ,  p.  142  8eq.  Humboldt,  Coam^ 
CBohn'k  ed.),  ii.  601.  673,  €83. 
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Ab  Protestantism  in  its  orig^  was  not  an  isolated  event,  so 
it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  tlie  highest  m&i 
ment.  Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  band, 
it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  in  which  are  involved  con- 
teats  of  theolo^ans,  modifications  of  creed  and  ritual,  new  sya^, 
terns  of  polity,  an  altered  type  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  great  transaction,  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations 
bear  a  part;  the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties;  the  close  of  an 
old  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  culturfl 
and  civilization.  { 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term  this  con>i 
prehensive  meaning,  embraces  the  interval  between  the  posting 
of  Luther's  Theses,  in  1517,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
WeatphaUa,  in  1648. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  FAPAL  HIERARCHY  AND  ITS  DECLIhTE  THROUGH 
THE  CENTHALIZATION  OF  NATIONS 


One  essential  part  of  Protestantiani  was  the  abolition  of  the 
authority  of  the  hierarchical  order.  Bossuet  has  remarked  that 
if  it  is  only  abuses  in  the  Church  thai  separate  Protestants  from 
Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be  remedied,  and  thus  the  ground 
of  the  existence  of  the  schism  is  taken  away.*  But  to  say  that 
the  Reformation  b^an  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  matiu-e  form,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly  authority. 
In  stud>'ing  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed.  In  inquiring  into  the  causes^ 
of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  hierarchical  system,  and  show  how  it  had  been 
weakened  in  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facta  which 
betokened  a  religious  revolution  and  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  idea,  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order  is  separable 
from  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  within  it.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  causes  that  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  faith 
in  the  latter  doctrine,  operated  likewise  to  undermine  the  former. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  could  not  be  loosened  without  affecting 
the  stabihty  of  the  whole  structure.    In  the  present  chapter,  the 

*  Tbt  OtUnt  of  tbese  B.btuc«  before  Uie  Kefonnation  in  Bdmitted  by  the  highest 
Catholic  ftnithoritiM.  Bc^lUriDiEii:  fl&vfl:  "Aqeuii  aliquot,  ant«quaii]  Lutberam 
c(  r-Mlviiii»tir<a  turresia  orirctur,  nulla  fcrmp  erat,  ut  ii  IcKtatitur,  qui  ettam  tuno 
^iirvb>at,  nulla  (inquam)  prop«  erat  in  judi>fiifl  eci^li^iaAticifl  Kveritaa,  duIIa  in 
maribus  dwciptln&t  nulla  tn  sacria  litprifi  trudilio,  niilln  in  rebus  divinis  reverent 

nulla  propcmoduni  jam  erat   r^ligjo,"    Opttn,   vi.  296;  or  G«rd«iiiB,  f/itt. 
rmavati,    i.    25-      Pope  AilKan   VI.   conff^'wl    to  the    Diet  of   Nuremberg 

533  that  the  ditppiwt  corruption  had  inf<>cl«d  the  Holy  See  and  spread  thence 
ttirough  the  lower  ranka  o(  the  clergy.  Raynaltiujn,  Antiatet,  ami.  1A22,  No.  66; 
or  Slpldab,  1.  iv.  See,  niso,  Bosauet,  Varititioru  dea  Prol.,  livr.  i.  i,(Euvrei,  V.  619). 
The  Lettera  of  Crasmua  abound  in  corrobomtive  teetimooies. 
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rise  and  decline  of  the  papal  dominion  will  be  the  main  subjecl 
of  attention;  aad  in  treating  of  the  second  braDch  of  the  topic, 
tile  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  attention  in  partict 
to  the  influence  of  a  certain  cause  which  may  be  denominat 
the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

The  religion  of  the  old  dispensation  is  declared  in  the  OU 
Testament  itself,  by  the  prophets,  to  be  rudimental  and  intro-] 
ductory  to  a  more  spiritual  system.    This  character  of  inward- 
ness  belongs  to  the  reUgion  of  Christ,  which,  for  this  reason,  is 
fitted  to  be  universal.     Worship  is  set  free  from  legal  restric- 
tions of  a  formal  castj  and  from  the  external  and  sensuous 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritual.    In  one  grand  feature,  espe- 
cially, is  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  distinguished  fronij 
the  preparatory  system  —  the  absence  of  a  mediatorial  priest- 1 
hood.    The  disciples  were  to  form  a  community  of  brethren, 
who  should  be  associated  on  a  footing  of  equality,  all  of  them 
being  illuminated  and  directed,  as  well  as  united,  by  the  one 
Spirit.    The  persevering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  pre- 
serve the  distinctive  features  of  the  Jewish  system  and  foist  M 
them  upon  the  Church,  failed.    The  true,  catholic  interpreta- " 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  as  giving  Uberty  to  the  soul  and  direct  access 
to  God  through  the  one  high-prie.st  who  supersedes  all  other 
priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation  to  which  all   of  the 
Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of  which  Paxil  was  so  clear 
and  steadfast  an  exprounder  =-  prevailed  in  the  Christian  so- 
cieties that  were  early  scattered  over  the  Roman  Empire.     Their 
organization  was  simple.    The  idea  of  one  body  in  which,  while 
all  the  members  serve  each  otherj  they  are  still  adapted  to  dif-  M 
ferent  functionSj  for  which  they  are  severally  designated  by  the  ■ 
ruling  principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  is  the  Divine 
Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.     As  was  natural,  all  of  the  Christians 
in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  ecclesia,  the  old  Greek 
term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and  summoned.    In  each 
society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors,  called  indifferently  elders,  1 
presbyters  —  a  name  taken  from  the  synagogue  —  or  bishops,  ■ 
overseers,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with 
a  guiding  oversight  in  civil  administration.     In  the  election  of 
them,  the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  as 
long  as  the  Apostles  Uved,  their  suggestions  or  appointments 
would  paturaDy  be  accepted.    These  officers  did  not  give  up,  at 
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fir^t^  their  secular  occupations;  they  were  not  even,  at  the  out- 
set, intrusteii  as  a  peculiar  function  with  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, which  was  free  to  all  and  specially  devolved  on  a  class  of 
persons  who  seemed  deagnated  by  their  gifts  for  this  work. 
The  elders^  w^ith  the  deacons  whose  business  it  was  to  look  after 
the  poor  and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to 
whom  each  little  community  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  took  place,  either  during 
or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which  precedence  was 
given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of  their  number  to  whom 
the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively  appropriated,  fiid  not  of  itself 
involve  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the 
churches.'  But  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  second  century 
we  find  marked  changes,  some  of  them  of  a  portentous  char- 
acter, such  as  indicate  that  the  process  of  externalizing  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  and  the  idea  of  the  Church  has  fairly  set  in.  The 
enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  by  extending  it  over 
dependent  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  and  the 
multiplying  of  church  offices,  are  changes  of  less  moment.  But 
the  officers  of  the  Church  are  more  and  more  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  a  distinct  order,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and  is 
the  appointed  medium  of  conveying  to  them  grace.  The  con- 
ception of  a  priesthood,  after  the  Old  TeRtament  system,  is  at^ 
taching  itself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Along  with  this  gradual 
change  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  growing  departure  from 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  it  had  been  set  forth^ 
by  Paul,  and  an  adoption  of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  ia 
identified  with  doctrinal  belief,  and  hence  is  coupled  with  works, 
insteikd  of  being  their  fruitful  source.  This  doctrinal  change  and 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  function  and  prerogative  to  the 

•  The  polity  0*  the  Church  in  the  ApoatoliiO  *^  w  Admirably  dei«ribed  bj 
RMiiv,  IXe  Anfdnfe  tt.  Chrixtl.  KiTcf\e  v.  if\rrr  Virfotmng  (1S37),  although  Rothe'a 
pttrticubtr  hypothesis  resp^Tting  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  has  founii  little, 
it  any  tMvat.  The  Rom&n  Cftlholir  and  a  provalcnt  Anglicnn  view,  Uiat  the  Epiaco- 
pkt«,  MS  %  distinct  offire,  was  onlaincd  bv  ihi?  ApontW  for  the  whole  Churi'ti,  u 
iiuubl«i&6d  by  Walter.  Kircfutnrecht  tl3tti  «i..  1681),  The  eount^rpart .  on  the 
Pn>t«stuit  nde.  of  Walter'n  work  is  that  ot  Richtifr,  KirEhenrrcht  {7th  fd.,  1872). 
Tbrr«  ia  ad  able  hiatorio^al  Diawrtation.  an  the  "Chrustian  Mieistry"  by  Prof. 
Lightfoot,  £1.  Pavi't  Hpistlif  to  the  PhUippianm  (2<i  ed.,  1860).  The  taote  OaUtl 
view  of  ProteatanlB  ia  advoeat^  by  Keander  and  Gleeeler  in  thftlr  Church  hi»l«-' 
ri»«.  plw,  also.  Jacob,  Tht  EteJ-  PUHy  of  the  Nna  TrMammt  (1S72) ;  Hatch,  Tht 
fiibherl  Le-rturvs  (1888);  Lect,  X.  Influence  a}  iGrerk)  M]{tlrnr^  cwi  tht  ChriMian 
CAunA.     The  controvanaal  litcrBture  on  the  Bubjeet  is  very  copius. 
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clergy,  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  result  of  efifortS; 
on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of  judaizing  parties,  which 
had  been  early  overcome  and  cast  as  heretical  sects  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  They  were  rather  the  product  of  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature^  which  are  Uable  to  manifest  themselves 
at  any  time,  and  which  serve  to  account  in  great  part  for  the 
tenacious  adherence  of  the  Jewi&h  sectaries  to  their  ritual.  But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  early  Church  was  placed^  of  which  the  abuse 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  by  Gnostic  and  by  Antinomian  specula- 
tions was  doubtless  one.  There  were  causes  which  gave  rise  at  _ 
once  to  the  hierarchical  idea  or  doctrine  and  to  the  hierarchical  I 
polity.  The  persecutions  to  wliich  the  Church  was  subject  at  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  government,  and  still  more  the  gj^at  conflict  _ 
with  a  swarm  of  heretical  teachers  who  sought  to  amalgamate  | 
Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Greek  and  Oriental  philoso- 
phy, suggested  the  need  of  a  more  compact  organization.  The 
polity  of  the  Church  naturally  took  a  form  corresponding  to 
political  models  then  existing.  Confederated  government  waa 
something  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province,  with  its  bishop,  was  easily  accorded  a  preced- 
ence over  the  other  churches  and  bishops  in  the  same  district, 
and  thus  the  metropoOtan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
eminence  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus;  and  thua 
we  have  the  germs  of  a  more  extended  hierarchical  sway. 

Even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  the 
Church  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  visible  organized  com- 
monwealth. We  find  IreniEus  uttering  the  famous  dictum  that 
where  the  Church  is  —  meaning  the  visible  body  with  its  clergy 
and  sacraments  —  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church.*  To  be  cut  off  from  the 
Church  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  The  Chiu-ch  is  the  door  I 
of  access  to  Him.  We  can  also  readily  account  for  the  impor- 
tance that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  against  Gnostical  corruptions  naturally  fell  back 
on  the  historical  evidence  afforded  by  the  presence  and  testi- 
Uiony  of  the  leading  churches  which  the  Apostles  them^Ives  had 
planted.    Irenseus  and  Tertullian  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to 

'  jidv.  Naret.,  ut,  m.  f  1.     Iirnaua  was  Biabop  of  Lyoiu  fram  177  to  202. 


Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome,  to  the  plaees  where  the  Apostles  had 
taught,  and  ascextain  whether  the  novel  speculations  of  the  time 
could  justly  elaun  the  sanction  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or  had  been  transmitted  from  them.'  It  is  the  preeminence  of 
Ronie^  as  the  custodian  of  traditionis^  that  Irenteus  means  to 
assert  in  a  noted  passage  in  which  he  exalts  that  Church.'  But 
this  sort  of  preeminence  might  contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another  and  a  far  different  conception,  which  would  connect 
itaelf  Tiiith  it.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  this  great  viiable  society 
of  Christians,  was  realized  in  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body. 
It  was  natural  to  seek  and  to  find  a  head  for  this  body.  And 
where  should  it  be  sought  except  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
workl,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Church,  where,  as  it  was  genei^ 
ally  and  perhaps  truly  believed,  Peter  as  well  as  Paul  had  per- 
ished as  a  martyr?  After  Peter  came  to  be  considered  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
the  idea  was  suggested  an^l  became  current  that  Peter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  strong  foundation  was  laid  in 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that 
Church  and  of  its  chief  pastor.'  The  habit  of  thus  regartiing 
the  flee  of  Rome,  so  far  gains  ground  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  we  find  a  Cyprian  whose  zeal  for  episcopal  inde- 
pendence would  not  tolerate  the  subjection  of  one  bishop  to 
another,  still  speaking  of  that  see  as  the  source  of  sacerdotal 
unity.*  The  influences  that  gradually  built  up  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  operation  in  the 
Western  Churchy  were  multiform,  Rome  had  a  preeminence 
and  a  grandeur  in  the  estimation  of  men,  such  as  no  modern 
cities,  however  splendid,  have  ever  rivaled.  To  that  capital 
the  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe.  Some- 
thing of  this  reverence  was  easily  transferred  to  the  Church 
which  had  its  seat  in  the  Eternal  City.  Tlie  custom  of  regard- 
ing the  Roman  Empire  as  a  divinely  constituted  theater  for  the 
Christian  religion,  which  God  had  molded  for  this  end  by  a  long 
pro\ideritial   history,  led  men  to  consider  the  capital  of   the 


'  Ir^DzUfl,   Adv.   Hof.,  m.  iii.     TertulUan,   De  Pnracript.   Bant.,    o.   xsxvi, 
Teptulliwi.  «  Pnabyter  at  Cartbuge,  died  between  220  imd  340. 
1  Lib.  ni.  iii.  3 

*  The  firet  mention  of  Peter  as  Binhop  of  Rqme  ia  In  the  Ctemmtin«  SBmSitt, 
wliich  were  compiMed  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  scCDEld.  CfcUtUiy. 

*  Ep.  Iv.  ad  Comet. 


Empire  the  predestined  metropolis  of  Christianity.  In  times 
persecution,  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  Btorm  wi 
often  communicated  from  the  Roman  Church,  whose  bisbopa 
were  Ukeiy  to  be  the  earliest  victims.  The  Roman  Church  was 
revered  as  the  only  apostolic  see  in  the  West.  Many  of  the 
churches  of  the  We-st  were  planted  by  its  agency;  many  received 

from  it  pecuniary  eid.    There  were  fewer  cities  than  in  the  East, 

and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  the 
Eoman  bishops  and  less  room  for  the  development  of  the  met- 
ropolitan syst-em,  which  in  the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent 
&a  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Latin  Church  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  race  among  whom  it  was  planted;  it  kept  on  its  path  more 
steadily^  while  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative  spirit  of  the 
Greekj,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  controversies  in  theology, 
which  mark  especially  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Through 
all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and  NestorJan  conflicts,  the  Roman 
bishop  stood  sufficiently  apart  from  the  contending  parties  to 
acquire  great  importance  in  their  eyes  and  to  make  his  support 
coveted  by  each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate.  The  desire 
to  gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a  prel- 
ate must  ^ve,  would  induce  partisans  to  resort  to  him  as  an 
umpire,  and  to  exalt  hia  prerogative  in  flattering  language,  such 
as  under  different  circumstances  they  would  never  have  em- 
ployed. At  critical  momentfi  the  Roman  bishop  actually  inter- 
posed with  doctrinal  formulas  which  met  with  general  acceptance ; 
the  most  memorable  instance  being  that  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)^  when  the  statement  of  the  creed 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  was  aubstantially  drawn  from 
the  letter  of  Leo  I.  But  how  far  the  Eastern  prelates  were  from 
acknowledging  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  indi- 
cated at  this  very  council,  where  a  titular  and  honorary  preced- 
ence was  granted  him,  at  the  same  time  that  equahty  in  other 
respects  was  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account 
of  his  being  bishop  of  "New  Rome."  Leo  was  cut  to  the  quick 
by  this  proceeding  of  the  council,  which  placed  his  authority  on 
so  precarious  a  foundation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  political  importance  of  the  city  where  it  was  exerted.  He 
repels  the  dedaration  of  the  council  with  great  warmth,  and 
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averts  that  the  authority  of  spiritual  Rome  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  Yet  Leo  does  not  renounce  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commanding  political  posi- 
tion of  Rome,  but  skillfully  interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital 
consideration  just  named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  budlt  up  with  reference  to  Christianity,  and  that  Rome,  for 
reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief  of  the  Apoa- 
This  idea  as  to  the  design  of  the  Roman  Empire  passed 
down  to  later  times.  It  is  implied  in  the  lines  of  Dante^  where, 
speaJdng  of  Rome  and  the  Empire,  he  says :  — 

"Fur  Btabiliti  per  io  Ichco  innto 
U'siede  U  suceeeaor  del  maggior  Piero,"* 

If  we  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries  after 
the  second,  we  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  bishops 
to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Church,  now  succeed  and  again  are  repulsed;  but  on  the 
whole,  under  all  these  fluctuations,  their  power  is  increasing. 

The  accession  of  Coastantine  (311)  found  the  Church  so 
firmly  organized  under  its  hierarchy  that  it  could  not  be  abso- 
tely  merged  in  the  state^  as  might  have  been  the  result  had 

constitution  been  different.  But  under  him  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  supremacy  of  the  state  and  a  large  measure  of  control 
over  eccleaastical  ^airs  were  mfuntained  by  the  emperors. 
General  councils,  for  example,  were  convoked  by  them  and  pre- 
sided over  by  their  representatives,  and  conciliar  decrees  pub- 
lished as  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be 
an  honor  to  be  judged  oidy  by  the  Emperor.'  In  the  closing' 
period  of  imperial  history,  the  Emperors  favored  the  eccleaiaa- 
ticftl  prinaacy  of  the  Roman  See,  as  a  bond  of  unity  in  the  Empire. 
Political  disorders  tendetl  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  especially  when  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents 
and  energy.  In  such  a  case  the  office  took  on  new  prerogatives. 
Leo  the  Great  (440-461)^  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled  to 
be  styled  Poi>e,  with  the  more  modem  associations  of  the  title, 
proved  himself  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
anarchy.    Hia  conspicuous  services,  aa  in  shielding  Rome  from 

*  "Were  establubed  aa  the  holy  place,  wherdn 
8ita  the  juccesBor  of  the  greatest  Feter-" 

tnfafnt,  u.  23-24. 
»  Oieseler,  II.  i.  3,  $  92. 
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the  barbarians  and  protecting  its  inhabitants,  facilitated 
exerdse  of  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  that  stretched  not  only  <j 
Italy,  bat  as  far  as  Gaul  and  Africa.    To  him  was  given  by  ^ 
entinian  III.   (445)  an  imperial  declaration  which  made  I 
supreme  over  the  Western  Church, 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476),  in  one  important  p 
ticular,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the  popes :  it  hberated  th 
from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The  fate  of  the  Ecist 
Church  and  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  might  have  been 
fate  of  the  Western  Church  and  of  Rome,  had  its  poUtical  sit 
tion  been  equally  unpropitious-  The  slavish  condition  to  wh 
the  Roman  bishops  were  reduced  in  the  brief  period  of  the  ; 
Greek  rule  in  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Justinian  (539-5t 
proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  papal  institut 
were  dependent  on  favoring  political  circumstances.  From  I 
ignoble  servitude  it  was  liberated  by  the  Lombard  inva^ 
which  broke  down  the  Greek  power  in  the  peninsula. 

But  the  direct  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  don 
ion  in  the  West  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Church  and  to 
Papacy/  Christian  Britain  had  been  conquered  by  the  heat] 
Saxons  from  the  continent.  Arianism,  a  doctrine  hostile  to 
orthodox  creed  in  a  cardinal  feature,  hatl  spread  far  and  w 
among  the  Germanic  tribes.  The  Greek  Church,  which  beca 
more  and  more  distinct  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creed,  c 
ritual,  attached  itself  with  increasing  loyally  to  the  Patria 
of  Constantinople.  Ab  Arianism  was,  step  by  step,  displaced 
orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Franks,  the  authoi 
of  the  Papacy  was  not  proportionately  advanced.  Even 
power  of  metropolitans  in  the  different  countries  sank,  and 
government  of  the  Church  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  ki 
and  of  the  aiistocraey  of  nobles  and  bishops.  The  bish 
under  the  Merovingian  kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  unh 
hves,  with  little  concern  for  the  interests  of  religion.  The  ( 
order  in  the  Frank  Church  reached  its  height  imder  Chai 
Martel.  At  this  time  the  heretical  Lombards  had  foun( 
their  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  hav 
carried  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  Spain,  were  advanc 
BpparenCiy  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

The  fortunate  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  FrMiks  i 

'  Cieasbrecht,  Die  DeutKht  Kaucrzeit,  i.  tt2. 


the  event  on  which  its  whole  medispval  history  turned.  They 
counted  at  their  conversion,  in  the  fifth  century,  only  about 
hve  thousand  warriors.  They  gained  the  aecendency  over  the 
Biwgundians  and  Goths,  and  thua  secured  the  victory  of  the 
CathoUc  faith  over  the  Arian  type  of  Chriistianity.  This  alone 
was  an  evejit  of  signal  moment,  in  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the 
papal  dominion.  Then,  under  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732), 
they  defeated  the  Moslems,  who,  in  their  victorious  progress^ 
were  encircling  Christendom  and  threatening  not  only  to  crush 
the  Papacy  but  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  itself.  Under 
the  shield  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accomplish  the 
conversion  of  the  Germans;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by  missionaries 
sent  directly  from  that  pontifT  whose,  reign  separates  the  ancient 
or  classical  from  the  medieval  era  of  the  Church,  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  usurpation  of  Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  line,  was  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by  the  sanction 
obtained  from  Pope  Zacharias  (731).  The  political  renovation 
of  the  Prankish  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  papal  see.  The  Prankish  Church  was 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  primacy  of 
Peter  was  imiversally  recognized;  it  even  acquired,  through  the 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had  ever 
before  possessed,^  After  the  Lombards  had  wrested  from  the 
Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were  threatening  Rome,  at 
ft  time,  too,  whenr  by  the  controversy  about  the  worship  of 
images,  the  Western  Church  was  separated  from  the  East  and 
the  Roman  b^hop  was  left  to  protect  himself,  he  turned  to  the 
Franks  for  assistance  against  his  heretical  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bore.  The  deliverance  achieved  first  by  Pepin  (754-56)^  and 
then  by  Charlemagne,  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  the  latter, 
on  Christmas  Day,  800,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he  had  made 
himself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  idea  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  never  lost  from  the  minds 
of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles,  the  Pope  virtually  pro- 
ceeded in  the  character  of  a  representative  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  his  act  ragnified  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charle- 
niagne,  whBe  he  recognized  the   Pope  as  the  spiritual   head 

>  Ciiesebrecht,  i-  97. 
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of    the    Church,  demeaned   himself  afi  a  master  in    refereni 
to  him,  as  in  relation  to  his  own  bishops.    But  while  the  foun 
tion  was  laid  for  the  papal  kingdom  in  Italy  by  the  grants 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  a  plausible  ground  was  also  furnished 
for  the  subsequent  claim  that  the  Pope,  by  iiis  ot\'h  authority, 
hail  transferred  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and 
selected  the  individual  to  fill  the  throne.'    In  later  times  the 
coronation  of  Charles  lent  color  to  the  pretended  right  of  tiie 
pontiffs  to  exert  a  governing  influence  in  civil  not  less  than  id 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

As  the  divisions  and  conflicts  of  Charlemagne's  empire  after 
hia  death  tended  to  exalt  the  bishops  who  were  called  in  to  act 
as  umpires  among  rival  aspirants  or  courted  for  the  religiouB 
sanction  which  they  could  give  to  successful  ambition,  bo  did 
this  era  of  disorder  tend  to  magnify  the  power  of  the  recognized 
head  of  the  whole  episcopate.  In  this  period  appeared  the 
False  or  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  which  foraiuUzed,  to  be 
sure,  tendencies  already  rife,  but  still  imparted  to  those  tenden- 
cies an  authoritative  basis  and  an  augmented  strength.  The 
False  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  made  the  Church  independent  of  the  State  and 
elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  position  unknoi\Ti  to  preceding 
ages.  The  immunity  and  high  prerogatives  of  bishops,  the 
exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instruments  of  the  popes, 
above  metropoEtans  who  were  closely  dependent  on  the  secular 
rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  to  the  Roman  Pontiff^  were  among  the  leading  features 
of  this  spurious  collection,  which  found  its  way  into  the  codes 
of  canon  law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  eccle-^asticalB 
system.'  There  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  sufficient  talents 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  new  principles;  and 
such  a  person  appeared  in  Nicholas  I.  (858-867).  Availing 
himself  of  a  favorable  juncture,  he  exercised  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  upon  Lothair  II.,  the  King  of  Lorraine,  whom  he 
forced  to  submit  to  the  papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause, 
while  he  deposed  the  archbishops  who  had  endeavored  to  bafiie 
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^  For  th©  history  of  the  pupal  kingdom  in  Italy,  see  the  work  of  Su)i;enllieiin, 
OeaehicMe  licr  Entst^hunrj  u.  AvbiMviMi  df9  Ktrehenstaatrv  (Lelpsic,  1354):  alao, 
«  review  of  tiiia  work  lit  llie  jV«u>  Unjftnnder,  vol.  xxvi.  (.(on,  1S67). 

■  On  tbe  dule  oE  the  Pscndo-T«id,  DccjvtaU,  sm  E.  SeckoE.  in  Ilauck's  RtaUncy- 
AAywrfilf^  x%'}.  2dS  seq.    They  first  ii|>peared  about  the  nudd\c  ot  tli«  mnth  century. 
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his  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hinemar,  the 
powerful  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  disregarded  the  appeal 
which  one  of  his  bishope,  Rothati  of  Soissons,  had  made  to 
Rome.  Such  exertions  of  power,  for  which  the  False  Decretals 
furnished  a  warrant,  seem  to  anticipate  the  Hiklebrandian  age. 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which  Charle- 
magne had  established  over  them,  the  popes  even  fomented  the 
discord  among  the  Frankish  princes;  but  the  anarchical  con- 
ditioa  into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell,  left  the  Papacy, 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of  Italian  factions,  by  the 
agency  of  which  the  papal  office  was  reduced  to  a  lower  point 
of  moral  degradation  than  it  ever  reached  before  or  since> 
Tina  era  —  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  harlots  disr 
posed  of  the  papal  office,  and  their  paramours  wore  the  tiara  — 
was  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III.;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holy  Roman 
Elmpire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  m  used  in  subsequent 
the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Papacy,  takes  its  origin.' 
pontiffs  preferred  the  sway  of  the  Emperors  to  that  of  the 
Italian  barons.'  This  dark  period  was  terminated  by 
Henry  III.,  who  appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and, 
in  1046,  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  de^ 
throned  three  rival  popes,  and  raised  to  the  vacant  office  one  of 
his  own  biahops. 

The  imperial  office  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
kings,  and  they,  like  their  Carlovingian  predecessors^  rescued 
the  Papacy  from  destruction.  We  have  reached  the  period 
when  Hildebrand  (1073-10S5)  appeared  with  his  vast  reform- 
ing plan.  While  he  aimed  at  a  thorough  reformation  of  morals 
and  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  tUscipHne,  he  coupled 
with  this  laudable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  to  subject  the  Church  to  the  absolute! 
authority  of  the  Pope.*  The  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  in 
which  good  and  evil  were  almost  inseparably  blended,  by  Hilde- 

'  The  degnuJAtJOD  of  the  Papacy  in  this  period  la  depicted  in  the  darkest 
OOlon  by  tkt  Roman  Cathulic  uiinBtist,  rtnranius,  AnnaUi,  X.  6/>0  aeq.  EI«  ev«n 
infeB  «  RfMyiA]  divine  pre*en'ation  of  the  Cliurcb  and  of  the  Holy  See, 

«  Bryw.  ftolj/  ftarnan  Empire,  p.  SO.  Thia  kdiuinUe  work  dweTVea  to  b« 
tdftd  by  every  student  of  history- 

•  Von  Raumer.  Of^ehiehU  der  ftohmtataufen,  i.  20, 

»  OrtRorvV  iiyBWm  b  Well  described  by  Voi^t,  ffildebrand  aU  Pap»t  Ortga- 
rftu  derSiefrmtf,  v.  «nfi  ZeUatter  [Weimnr,  lS4e),  p.  171  acq. 
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brand  himself,  and  by  a  serie.s  of  able  and  aspiring  pontiffs  wb 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  occasioned  the  conflict  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire. 

This  conflict,  with  which  mediaeval  history  for  several  cen- 
turies resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  feudal 
gystenir  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princes  upon  theij 
sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them  with  the  badges 
of  their  ofl^ce,  must  be  maintained;  otherwise,  the  kingdom 
would  be  divided  against  itself.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  re- 
lation on  the  part  of  bishops,  independently  of  simony  and  kin- 
dred corruptiona  which  were  connected  with  the  control  of 
secular  rulers  over  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastics,  was  natu- 
rally deemed  fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body.  To 
fix  the  bounds  of  authority  between  the  two  powers,  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  waa 
supposed  to  be  comnutted  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  waa 
impracticable  without  a  contest.  That  the  Emperor  was  com- 
missioned to  preside  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men,  while 
the  Pope  was  to  guide  and  govern  them  in  things  spiritual,  was 
too  vague  a  criterion  for  defining  the  limits  of  jurisdiction. 
The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  powera,  wm  a 
relation  with  which,  on  the  supposition  that  it  were  practicable, 
neither  party  would  be  content.  It  was  a  struggle  on  both 
sides  for  universal  monarchy.  Consequently  our  sympathies 
can  be  given  without  reserve  to  neither  party,  or  rather  they 
must  be  given  to  each  so  far  as  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroach- 
ments and  prevent  the  undue  predominance  of  the  other.  Nei- 
ther aimed  at  the  destruction,  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of  " 
the  other.  It  was  a  battle  where  society  would  have  equally 
suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph  of  either 
contestant. 

Tlie  Papacy  had  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  warfare 
against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  fence  of  the  reUgious 
sentiments  which  the  head  of  the  Church  could  more  easily 
invoke  in  his  favor.  There  was  an  incongruity  between  the 
station  attributed  to  the  Emperor  and  the  fact  that  his  actual  i 
dominion  was  far  from  being  coextenave  with  Christendom. 
He  could  assert  nothing  more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical 
supremacy  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Pope,  on  the  coiitmry,  waa  everywhere  the  Bjcknowledgpd  head  m 
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of  Latin  Clmatianity-  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  might 
tempt  other  kings  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Eniperor 
against  papal  aggressions,  this  feeling  would  be  neutralized  by 
the  dafiger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would  follow  from  the 
triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the  Empire.  Few  kin^ 
were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity  of  St.  Louis  {Louis  IX.)  of 
France,  who  exerted  all  the  powers  of  peaceful  remonetrance 
to  protect  Frederic  U.  from  the  implacable  vindictivenras  of 
Grf^ory  IX.  Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  German  Emperors 
to  the  hierarchy  of  their  Idngdom  was  quite  diflferent  from  that 
held  by  Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  eccleaia«tic&|  as 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indispensable  and  effective  support  the 
popes  found  in  the  Gerinan  princes  themselves,  the  great  vassaU 
of  the  Empire^  and  in  their  disposition  to  put  checks  upon  the 
power  of  their  sovereigns.  Ttie  same  cause  which  impeded  the 
emperot^  in  acting  upon  Italy  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon 
Gennany.  The  strength  of  the  popes  lay  in  the  intestine  thvi- 
aond  which  they  could  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory 
\11.  to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Henry 
had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  the 
municipal  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  their  deter- 
mined struggle  for  independence,  provided  the  popes  with  potent 
aOies  against  the  imperial  authority.  The  pontiffs  were  able 
to  present  themselves  in  the  attractive  light  of  champions  of 
populv  freedom  in  its  battle  with  despotism.  The  crusades 
gave  the  popes  the  opportunity  to  come  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  Cliristendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  relij^ous 
uithusiasm  which  spreatl  as  a  fire  over  Europe.  The  immediate 
inSuence  of  this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the  augmented 
power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  im- 
pedal  cause,' 

"Hie  Papacy  wa."  victorious  in  the  protracted  struf^le  with 
the  Empire.  The  huniiliation  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  Hiidebrand 
kept  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent, 
in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canossa^  whatever  might  be  the  dis- 
gnoe  which  it  inflicted  upon  the  imperial  cause,  was  but  the 
politic  act  of  a  pa^ionate  young  ruler,  who  saw  no  other  way  of 
regaiuiziig  the  allegiance  of  his  subjectj^  (1077).    When  the  lift- 

^  S«c  Gicseler,   m,   iti.   I.   f  4». 
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mg  of  the  excommunication  was  found  not  to  include  the  full 
restoration  of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  energy  and  success  that  showed  how  little  his  spirit  wm 
broken  by  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  submitted.  The 
Worms  Concordat  which  CftUxtus  II.  concluded  with  Heniy  V. 
in  1122,  and  which  provided  both  for  a  secular  and  a  spiritual 
'  ^  investiture,  was  a  marked,  though  not  a  fully  decisive,  triumph 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  a  long  step  towards  complete  emanci- 
pation from  imperial  sway.'  But  the  acknowledgment  which 
Frederic  Barbarossa  made  of  his  sin  and  error  to  Alexander  III, 
at  Venice,  in  1177,  after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives 
which  that  monarch  had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was 
an  impressive  indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was 
to  rest.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete  when 
Gregory  X,  (1271-1276)  directed  the  electoral  princes  to  choose 
an  emperor,  within  a  given  interval,  and  threatened,  in  case 
they  refused  to  comply  with  the  mandate,  to  appoint,  in  con- 
junction with  his  ca.rtlinals,  an  emperor  for  them;  and  when 
Rmlolph  of  Hapsburg,  whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  ac- 
knowletiged  in  the  most  unreserved  and  submissive  maimer  the 
Pope's  supremacy. 

It  was  fluring  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  the  Empire, 
that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  culminated.    In  the 
eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which  Innocent  III.  reigned,  the 
papal  institution  shone  forth  in  full  splendor,*    The  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  had  placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  ai* 
closer  relation  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.    The  Vicar  of  Peter  had^ 
assumed  the  rank  of  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.     The  idea  of  & 
theocracy  on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  char- 
acter, fully  possessed  the  mind  of  Innocent,  who  united  to  the 
courage,  pertinacity,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gregory  VII.,  a 
broader  range  of  statesmanlike  capacity.    In  his  view  the  two 
swords  of   temporal   and  ecclesiastical   power  had   both   been 
g^ven  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  so  that  the  earthly  sover- 
eign derived  his  prerogative  from  tlie  head  of  the  Church.    The  ^ 
king  was  to  the  Pope  as  the  moon  to  the  sun  —  a  lower  luminary/ ' 
shining  with  borrowed  light.     Acting  on  this  theory,  he  assumed 
the  post  of  arbiter  in  the  contentious  of  nations,  and  claimed 

'  GiesBbracht,  i,  917, 

'  Hurter,  Gearhichie  Papat  JnruKent  d.  DrtOeu,  3  vqIb.  (L841). 
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the  right  to  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  he  mtorposed 
to  decide  the  disputed  imperial  election  in  Germany ;  and  when 
Otho  IV.,  the  emperor  whom  he  had  plaeed  in  power,  proved 
false  to  his  pledges  respecting  the  papal  gee,  he  excommunicated 
and  deposed  him,  and  brought  forward  Frederic  II.  in  his  stead. 
In  his  conflict  with  John,  King  of  England,  Innocent  Uid  hi^ 
kingdom  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated  him,  and  finaUy 
^ve  his  dominionfi  to  the  sovereign  of  France;  and  John,  after 
the  most  abject  humihation,  received  them  back  in  fee  from  the 
Pope.    In  the  Church  he  assumed  the  character  of  universal 

'Uahop,  under  the  theory  that  all  episcopal  power  was  ori^nally 
deposited  in  Peter  and  his  succ^sors^  and  conununicated  thfou^ 
this  source  to  bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  vicars  of  the  Pope, 
and  might  be  deposed  at  will.  To  him  belonged  all  legislative 
authority,  councils  ha^'ing  merely  a  deliberative  power,  while 
the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or  annul  their  proceed- 
ing belonged  exclusively  to  him.  He  ^one  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws,  and  might  dispense  with  them  in  the  case  of  otherai] 

^ven  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalUbility  began  to  spread,  and 
seems  impHed,  if  not  explicitly  avowed^  in  the  teaching  of  the 
most  eminent  theolo^an  of  the  age,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
ecclesiastical  revolution  by  which  the  powers  that  of  old  had 
been  distributed  through  the  Church  were  now  absorbed  andi 

'    '  \ 


concentrated  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  poUtical  change 
in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  place  to  monarchy. 
The  right  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  all  bishops,  even  the 
right  to  nominate  bishops  and  to  dispose  of  all  benefices,  the 
exclusive  right  of  absolution,  canonization,  and  dispensation, 
the  ri^t  to  tax  the  churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enor- 
mous prerogatives^  for  the  enforcement  of  which  papa!  legateSj 
clothed  with  ample  powers,  were  sent  into  all  the  countries 
Europe^  to  override  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  local  eccle- 
oastical  tribunals.  The  establishment  of  the  famous  mendi- 
cant orders  of  St.  Francifl  and  St.  Dominic  raised  up  a  swarm  oL» 
itinerant  preachers  who  were  closely  attached  to  the  Pope,  and 
ready  to  defend  papa!  prerogatives  and  papal  extortions  against 
whatever  oppoation  might  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  universities,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  srhola^itic  f^st^m.s  that  conception  of  the  papal  insti- 
tution in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abuses  were  comprised. 


I 
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THE  reformation: 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieving  it 
Adctory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the  bosom  a 
[Society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  \ictory  a  barrel 
lone,  and  to  wreat  the  scepter  from  the  land  of  the  conqueror 
This  power  may  be  described  as  nationalism,  or  the  tendencj 
[  to  centraUzation,  which  involved  an  expansion  of  intelligena 
I  and  an  end  of  the  exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  eccle 
aiastical  interests.'  The  secularising  and  centrahzing  tendency 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  was  a  force  ad 
verse  to  the  papal  absorption  of  authority.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  towns,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  anc 
the  growth  of  their  power;  the  rise  of  commerce;  the  crusades 
which  in  various  ways  lent  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  new  crya 
tallization  of  European  society;  the  conception  of  monarch] 
in  its  European  form,  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  earlj 
as  the  twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  the  principal  sigm 
of  the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Before  the  end  of  th( 
thirteenth  century,  the  last  Syrian  town  in  the  hands  of  th( 
Christians  was  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  and  the  peculiar  en 
thuaiasm  which  had  driven  multitudes  by  an  irresistible  forel 
to  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had  vanished.  The  strugglt 
of  the  Papacy  with  the  Empire  had  been  really  itself  a  contesn 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  lay  elements  of  society.  'Rit 
triumph  of  the  Papacy  had  been  owing  to  the  pecuhar  constitu- 
tion and  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  German  monarchy.  It  h^ 
been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes;  but  they,  It 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroachments 
IVom  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  Europe  had  formed 
so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by  the  bond  of  reli^oUj  undei 
the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy.  AU  other  influences  tended  U. 
division  and  isolation.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  formed  bul 
a  temporary  breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  Thi 
German  spirit  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  politic* 
unity.     The  feudal  system  was  an  atomic  condition  of  poUtica 

*  "The  gradual  bat  alow  r«AetioQ  of  the  natioiiAl  fgeliuK  (ds»  stAatUoliei 

Gddtea)  axaiTiBt  eccleaiwticftl  government  in  Europe  (europaisch'e  Kirchenrecht) 
ie,  in  general,  the  most  weighty  element  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Age;  if 
ftp|>c&r«  in  every  periotl  under  different  fbrma  and  namcsy  particularly  in  th« 
o^ru^le  about  iDvestitilrca  and  tlte  conflict  of  the  Huht'iist-aufeii,  tu  ronl.iEiued  ii 
the  Reformatton,  in  the  French  Ilevolution,  and  is  atill  visible  in  the  most  re- 
cetlt  ConcdfdjLtfl  anil  in  the  antaf^oniflrne  of  our  owit  tidU!.'' — ^  GregarDviuv,  0» 
wehicJiin  der  Siodt  Jiom  im  MUttiaUer,  v.  501. 
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society.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Church,  through  its  hier- 
archical organizatioa  under  one  chief,  did  a  beneficent  work 
for  civilization  by  fusing  the  peoples,  as  far  as  its  influence  went, 
into  a  single  community^  and  subjecting  them  to  a  uniform 
training.  The  mediaeval  Papacy,  whatever  evils  may  have 
been  connected  with  it,  saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  law- 
lessne-'ffi,  "Providence  might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it 
is  impogsible  for  man  to  ima^e  by  what  other  organizing  or 
consolidating  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations 
could  have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  mdeed,  and  conflicting 
league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and  conformity  of 
nuumers,  usages,  laws,  rehgion,  which  have  made  theu*  rivalries, 
oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long,  ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole 
to  issue  in  the  noblest,  highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civili- 
sation known  to  man."'  But  the  time  must  come  for  the 
diversifjnng  of  this  unity,  for  the  developing  of  the  nations  in 
their  separate  individuality.  This  was  a  cluuige  equally  india- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  followa 
the  chaotic  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  13  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advancement  of  civiHzation, 
upon  which  Europe  was  preparing  to  enter.    It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  earliest  vernacular  ht-erature  in  Italy,  Germany,  | 
France,  and  England  involved  to  so  great  an  extent  satires  and ' 
invectives  against  ecflesia'=(tics.    Many   of  the  writers  in  the 
living  tongues  were  laymen.     A  class  of  lay  readers  sprang  up, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "clerk"  was  a  synonym 
for  one  who  is  able  to  read  and  v-xite.    ''The  greater  part  of 
literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Hallam,  "at  least  from  thej 
twelfth  century,  may  be  conadered  as  artillery  leveled  against* 
the  clergy."  '    In  Kpain,  the  contest  with  the  Moors  infused 
into  the  earliest  literary  productions  the  mmgled  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  reli^on.'    But  in  Germany  the  minnesingers  abound 
in  hostile  allusions  to  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics" 
VA''aIter  von  der  Vogelweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
his  time,  a  warm  champion  of  the  imperial  side  against  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the  Church.* 

•  Milmftn,   ffiilory  of  Latin   Ckrialianily,  li.   43.     See  olw  iii-  360. 
'  LUfratitrf  o[  Europe,  i.    IfiO. 

•  Ticknor,  JlCOorij  o}  Spnttiith  LiUratun,  i.  103. 

•  Kurti.  GnehicfUe  der  ricurtcA«»  Litfratw.  L  48  Boq.,  where  [nes&K,e&  Mt  ^veb. 
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It  is  true  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Reynard  the  Fox  ma^ 
be  considered  the  blossom,  which  figures  largely  in  the  early 
literature  of  Germany  and  the  neighboring  countries,  was  nol 
didactic  or  satirical  in  its  design,'  But  later  it  was  converted 
into  this  use  and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faultf 
of  priests  and  monks.^  The  Proveni;al  bards  were  bold  and 
unsparing  in  their  treatment  of  the  hierarchy  until  they  were 
silenced  by  the  Albigensian  crusade.  In  Italy  Dante  and 
Petrarch  signalized  the  beginning  of  a  national  literature  t« 
their  denunciation  of  the  vicea  and  usurpations  of  the  Papacy! 
while  in  the  prose  of  Boccaccio  the  popular  religious  teachen 
are  a  mark  for  unbounded  ridicule.  English  poetry  begins 
with  contemptuous  and  indignant  censure  of  the  monks  and 
higher  clergy,  mth  the  boldest  manifestations  of  the  anti- 
hierarchical  tendency.  "Teutonism,"  says  Milman,  " is  now 
holding  its  first  initiatory  stru^le  with  Latin  Christianity,"' 
"  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  by  William  Langlandi 
wluch  bears  the  date  of  1362,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  earnest  rej 
former  who  values  reason  and  conscience  as  the  guides  of  thrf 
Boxil,  and  attributes  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  the  world  to 
the  wealth  and  worldly  temper  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
of  the  mentUcant  orders.*  The  poem  ends  with  an  assertion  of 
the  smaU  value  of  popes'  pardons  and  the  superiority  of  si 
righteous  life  over  trust  in  indulgences.  "Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's crede,"  is  a  poem  from  another  hand,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  1394,  The  poet  introduces  a  plain  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  wants  to  learn  his  creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the 
four  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  give  him  no  satisfaction^ 
but  rail  at  each  other,  and  are  absorbed  in  riches  and  sensual 
intlulgence.  Leaving  them,  he  finds  an  honest  ploughman, 
who  inveighs  against  the  monastic  orders  and  gives  him  the 
instruction  which  he  desires."    The  author  is  an  avowed  Wickn 


'  Vilmar,  Guch.  d.  deuUch.  Lit.,  p.  208  seq.  | 

»  See  Gcr\-mu3,  Gseh.  d.  dtvttchtn  Lit.,  i.  141. 

*  HinCary  of  Laiin  ChriatianUy,  \'iiK  372,  In  this  and  in  the  three  preoecl- 
inif  phaptera,  Milman  gives  an  intersBUnp  description  of  the  early  ^'e^caculB^ 
lit«ratiir¥6.  In  ch.  iv.  he  speaks  of  the  salirka]  LbIjei  po«in8  that  sprang  up 
amgng  the  ciprgy  and  within  the  wftlle  of  convents, 

•  The  popra  ifl  among  the  piiblLCBttODa  of  the  Early  Engliah  Text  Society.  It 
19  Riialyne*!  in  the  preface  of  P&rt  I.  Text  A.     See,  also,  WartoD,  HuOory  af  Enf^ 

JuA  Pr?e/r^r  sect,  tisi,  (vnl.  ii.  44). 

■•  Thepoera  ia  published  by  the  Boritf  ETi^liah  Teai  Sotirtu  VVa^T^.    ^M^oa, 
soot.  ix.  (ii.  S7}. 
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liffite.    Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  which  he  has  dravtii 
in  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  shows  himself  in  full  accord  with  ' 
WickUffe  in   the  hostiUty  to  the  mendicant  friars.     Chaucer 
reserves  his  admiration  for  the  simple  and  faithful  parish  priest,  ' 
"rich  in  holy  thought  and  work";  the  higher  clergy  he  handles 
in  a  genuine  anti-sacerdotal  spirit.    In  the  "Pardoner,"  laden  i 
with  his  relics,  and  with  his  wallet  i 

"Brimful  of  portions,  come  From  Ronip  all  hot." 

he  depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and  repro- 
bation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  many  of  the  early  writers  who 
have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  rehgion  and  for  the 
Chiu-ch  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  arrogance  and 
wealth  of  ecclesiastics;  how  the  spiritual  office  of  the  Pope  is 
distinguished  from  his  temporal  power.  In  the  one  character 
he  is  revered,  in  the  other  he  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of 
Constantme's  donation  of  his  western  tlominions  to  Pope  Sil- 
vester, which  was  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the 
temporal  power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pritle  and  wealth 
of  the  popes.    Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines :  — 

'*Ah,  CoasttLntioe  of  how  much  ill  waa  mather, 
Not  ihy  convenior,  but  thai  inar[-iaf;fe-dow«r. 
Which  the  first  wealthy  falhrr  Umk  from  lh»e.*'' 

And  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  Constantine,  who 

"Becaiw  »  Greek  by  ceding  la  the  Paator," 

and  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

"Now  knowetb  he  how  alL  the  Ul  dmlut^M 

From  his  gooi!  action  in  not  hannfu]  to  him. 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed."' 

We  find  a  like  lament  respecting  the  fatal  gift  to  Silvester,  in 
the  Waldensian  poem,  "The  Noble  Lesson."  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  makes  the  angels,  when  Constantine  endowed  Sil- 
vester with  worldly  power,  cry  out  with  grief;    and  justly,  he 

<  Inf.   xix.   llfi.         "Ahi,  Coat&Dtiii,  dt  quanfo  mai  til  matr^, 
Non  l&  tiu  conversion,  ma  qucUa  dote 
Che  da  to  presc  i1  primo  rioco  patra  I  " 

>  Pond.  XX.  SS.        "Ora  codoacc  come  1  mal,  dedutto 

/W  BVQ  6ene  operar.  non  gU  e  nocwo, 
AvvegoA  che  via  1  undo  mdi  diatmlto." 


^ 


adds,  since  the  popes  were  to  use  that  power  to  ruin  the  em-i 
perora  and  to  stir  up  the  princes  against  them/  These  bitter 
lamentations  continue  to  be  heard  from  advocates  of  reform, 
until  the  tale  of  the  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  des- 
titute of  truth.* 

The  anti-hierarchical  spirit  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
legists.  From  the  midille  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Uni-« 
versity  of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the  great  seat  of  the 
revived  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  As  Paris  was  the 
seminary  of  theologj',  Bologna  was  the  nursery  of  law.  Law 
was  cultivated,  however,  at  other  universities.*  That  a  class 
of  laymen  should  arise  who  were  devoted  to  the  study  and  ex- 
position of  the  ancient  law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The 
legists  were  the  natural  defenders  of  the  State,  the  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  the  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bulwarics 
round  the  civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  were  confronted  by  a 
body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a  venerable  code,  who 
claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of  Cffisar,  and  could  bring  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  canons  of  an 
earlier  date.* 

The  effectual  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Boniface  VIII. ^  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the 
theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III-j  but  wag  destitute  of 
their  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom*  Tlie  resistance  that  he 
provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit  which  we  have  termed  national- 
ism. The  contest  in  which  the  Hohenstaufen  had  perished, 
was  taken  up  by  the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  mo.st  faithful  protector  of  the 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  established  by  the 

^  Korti,  Oteh.  d,  devttch.  LU.,  i.  50.  Thn  aonnet  —  "Der  Praffen  wa]U"— 
is  given  by  Kurtii,   p.  50, 

'  The  lirat  publii!  and  famiBl  exposure  of  the  GotioD.  waa  made  by  LaurentiuB 
Valla  in  the  fifte^Dth  cQDtury, 

*  SiL\'ignjt-,  Gcachichie  d^  ram.  Reeki,  LiL  162  aeq. 

*  Laurent.  FfodaiiH  cf  i't^ite,  p,  630. 

*  MLInian^  vi..  241. 

*  Drumttiin,   Guch.   Bonifadus  de»  Athien  (1852).     An  apologetic  biea;rftph*r 
or  BonifuDO  IS  ToHti,  Storia  di  Bimifaeio  VIII.  e  de'  sw>i  tempi  (1840).      In   the    ' 
name  vem  ifl  the  article  of  Wiacmtui  (In  revLf-w  of  Bismond]),  Efunt/*  tm  YaHcut 
Subjecta,    iii.    161    eeq.     Sftliwab,    in    thp    (Roman   Catholic)    QMorfalaehrift   (IS46,     I 
No-   IJ,  ccDsidcra  that  Tosti  and  Wiflf-man  are  unduly  biased  kD  Tavot  of  BonJ- 

fMce.     Hia  reign  wbs  from  1304  to  1303- 
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popes  OQ  ao  Italian  throne  as  a  bulwark  against  llie  Empire. 
It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  become  their 
conquerors.'  The  conflict  of  Boniface  with  Philip  the  Fair  is  of 
remarkable  interest  for  many  reasons.  One  source  of  Boniface's 
anger  was  the  levying  by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the 
clergy  and  his  prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  his  kingdom.  Another  point,  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity  in 
relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  defining  char- 
acteristic of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  the  release  of  the 
laity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  control.  There  is  something 
ominous  in  the  opening  words  which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the 
famous  bulls  of  thi.s  pontiff:  Ctfrids  Inicos.  It  begins  iivith 
reminding  Philip  that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile 
and  miachievous  to  clergymen.  Not  less  fdgnificant,  in  the 
light  of  subsei^uent  history,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Philip  to 
the  Pope's  imligaant  complaints,  in  which  the  king  affirms 
that  "Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  is  conipoised 
not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen;"  that  clergymen 
are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to  appropriate  exclusively 
to  themselves  the  ecclesia-slical  liberty  with  which  the  grace  of 
Christ  has  made  us  free;  thijt  Christ  btniself  commanded  to£ 
render  to  Cs«ar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's.  More  remarkable 
Btill  is  the  fact  that  Philip  twice  summoned  to  his  support  the  j 
estates  of  his  realm,  and  that  the  nation  stood  firmly  by  itfl  i 
excommunicated  sovereign.  The  pontifical  assertions  in  regard 
to  the  two  swords,  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over 
the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of  every  creature  to 
the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged  by  none,  were  met  by 
a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation.  When 
Boniface  summoned  the  French  clergy  to  Rome  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  king,  the  act  roused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  Tlie 
Papal  Bull,  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  Legate,  was  publicly 
burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1302.  The 
clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed  pontiff  a  denial  ol 
his  propceition  that  in  secular  matters  the  Pope  stands  above 
the  King.  Finally  all  France  uniteil  in  an  appeal  to  a  general 
council.  It  was  by  two  laymen,  William  of  Nogarct^  keeper  of 
the  king's  seal,  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  that  the  peTeonsA  ^\Xs.Os. 

'  Gr^oroi^U9,  G^ekiehtt  dtt  Sta^  Rom  im  MUlelaiUr,  v.  &eO. 
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was  made  on  Boniface  at  Anagnl,  which  resulted  shortly  afte^ 
wards  in  his  death  (1303). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  prestige  of  the 
Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  the  preceding  centurleSj 
it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  intelli- 
gence, to  the  general  change  in  society  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  But  it  was  accelerated  by  influences  which  were 
subject^  to  a  considerable  extent^  to  the  control  of  the  popes 
themselves.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or 
the  long  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  great 
schism.  During  a  gre^t  part  of  this  period  the  Papacy  was 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  court.  This  situation  impelled  the  popes  to  unjust 
and  aggressive  measure  relating  to  Germany,  England,  and 
other  Catholic  countries^  measures  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
voke earnest  resentment.  France  was  willing,  as  long  as  the 
Papacy  renminetl  her  tool,  to  indulge  the  popes  in  extrava^nt 
assertions  of  autliority,  which  could  only  have  the  effect  to  aggra^ 
vate  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  The  revenues 
of  the  court  at  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortions 
and  usurpations  which  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  even  of 
'  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the  popes 
upon  unworthy  persons,  or  given  in  c&rnmendaM  to  persons 
already  possessed  of  lucrative  places;  the  claim  of  the  first 
fruita  or  annates  —  a  tribute  from  new  holders  of  benefices  — 
and  the  le\*ying  of  burdensome  taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  were  among  the 
methods  resorted  to  for  replenishing  the  papal  treasury.  The 
effect  of  these  various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  upon 
public  opinion  was  the  greater,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  extremely 
luxurious  and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  iramoraHty  of| 
which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch,  an  eye-witness. 

The  attempt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive  Louis  of 
Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on  the  head  of  the 
King  of  France,  had  an  effect  in  Germany  analogous  to  that 
produced  in  France  by  the  conflict  of  Boniface  and  Philip.  The 
imperial  rights  found   the   boldest  deCendera,    At  length,   in 
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1338,  the  electoral  princes  eolemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  i 
king  receives  his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  * 
electoral  college. 

in  England .  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  under 
Henry  II.,  in  U64,  there  had  been  manifest  a  disposition  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtail  foreign  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference in  the  afTairs  of  the  kingdom.'  Now  that  the  Papacy 
had  become  the  ia^trument  of  France,  this  spirit  of  resistance 
was  naturally  quickened.  Two  important  statutes  of  Edward 
III.  were  the  coasetiuence :  the  Btatute  of  provisors,  which 
devolved  on  the  King  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  offices  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope;  and  the  statute  of  pra?mimire, 
which  forbade  subjects  to  bring,  by  direct  prosecution  or  appeal, 
before  any  foreign  tribunal,  a  cause  that  fell  under  the  King's 
jurisdiction. 

In  this  contest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "monarchy"  waa 
the  watchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the  symbol  of, 
tiie  new  generation  that  was  breaking  loose  from  the  dominant) 
ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ^^The  monarchists  rose  against  the' 
papists."  '  In  France  it  was  the  rights  of  the  throne  and  its 
independence  of  the  Church  which  were  maintained  by  the 
jurists,  and  by  the  schoolmen,  as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam, 
who  came  to  their  help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial 
rights  as  defined  in  the  civil  law,  and  as  preceding  even  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  poHtical  ideas  of  hss  master  in  theology,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante  wrote  his  noted  trea-tise  on  monarchy,  In  advocacy  of 
Ghibelline  principles,  against  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  tem- 
poral power.  Apart  from  the  great  influence  of  this  book,  and 
outside  of  Italy,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the 
nature  of  monarchy  in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation. 
In  Germany  especially,  legists  and  theologians  immersed  them- 
selves in  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundation 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  interferences 
with  secular  government  professed  to  repose.  Tlieae  writers 
did  not  atop  with  confuting  the  notion  that  the  Empire  was 

'  Thff  Cooatitutiana  of  ClarprnJon   btc  fully  draeribed   by  Renter,  OeMhichlt 
Ai^xanderM  d.  f>riWm  u    li.  Kirvhe  nriner  Zeil.,  3  vols,  (ISttOV 
*  Onfforatiiu^   ti  124. 
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transferred  by  papal  authority  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
The  celebrated  work  of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  the  "Defensor 
PaciSf"  went  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  assailed  even  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop,  It  denied  that  Peter 
was  supreme  over  the  other  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that 
he  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  visitetl  Rome.  This  work  main- 
tained the  supreme  authority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minor- 
ites,  or  schiamatical  Franciscans,  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  on  the  clergy,  and  accused  John  XXII.  ol 
heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  contended  on  the  same 
aide.  Wilham  of  Occam  seconded  Marsilius  in  a  treatise  entitled, 
"Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope/'  Occam,  lilie 
Dante,  rested  his  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  alleged  donation 
of  Constantine  on  the  ground  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to 
renounce  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the 
Emperor  and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  human  ceremony,  which  any  bishop 
could  perform.  "These  bold  writings  attacked  the  collective 
hierarchy  in  all  its  fundamental  principles;  they  inquired,  with 
a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown,  into  the  nature  of  the 
priestly  office;  they  restricted  the  notion  of  heresy^  to  which 
the  Church  had  given  so  wide  an  extension;  they  appealed, 
finally,  to  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  only  valid  authority  in  mattei« 
of  faith.  As  fervent  monarchistg,  these  theolojE^ans  subjected 
vthe  Church  to  the  State.  Tlieir  heretical  tendencira  announced 
a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  went  down."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
among  the  principal  literary  champions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
there  was  found  a  representative  of  each  of  the  cultivated 
nations  of  the  West.' 

During  the  schism  which  ensued  upon  the  election  of  Urban 
VI,,  in  1378,  there  was  presented  before  Christendom  the  spec- 
tacle of  rival  popes  imprecating  curses  upon  each  other ;  each 
with  his  court  to  be  maintained  by  taxes  and  contributions!, 
which  had  to  be  largely  increased  on  account  of  the  division.  1 
When  men  were  compelled  to  choose  between  rival  claimanla 
of  the  office,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise  a  still 

'  Gregorov-ius,  vi.  129.  130-  Copioua  extmeta  from  tlie  De/en*wr  PaHi. 
vhich  WHS  the  joLtit  prodti^itmTi  of  Morsilius  of  Pft^jus  and  Jolm  of  Jandqq,  the 
■Emperor  Louis's  pAj^'ciao,  &re  given  hy  Gwo/Akx,  \li.  iv.  &.  I.  \  99,  D.  15. 
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deeper  iavestigation  into  the  origin  and  grounds  of  papal  au- 
thority. Inquirers  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  find  both  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  dreadful  evils 
under  which  Christian  society  was  suffering.  More  than  one 
jurist  and  theologian  called  attention  to  the  ambition  of  the 
popes  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive  domination  over 
the  Church,  as  the  prime  fountain  of  this  frightful  disorder. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged  en- 
deavors, which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to  reform  the 
Church  "in  head  and  members."  Princes  intervened  to  make 
peace  between  popes,  as  popes  had  before  intervened  to  make 
peace  between  princes.'  It  k  the  era  of  the  Reforming  Coun- 
cils of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel,  when,  largely  imder  the  lead 
of  the  Paris  theologians,  a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  was  sought  through  the  agency  of 
these  great  assemblies.'  The  theory  on  which  D'Ailly,  Gerson, 
and  the  other  leaders  who  cooperated  with  them,  proceeded, 
was  that  of  episcopal,  as  contrasted  with  papal,  supremacy. 
The  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church,  but  bishops  derived  their 
authority  and  grace  for  the  discharge  of  their  ofRce,  not  from 
him,  but  from  the  same  source  as  that  from  which  he  derived 
his  powers.  The  Church,  when  gathered  together  by  its  repre- 
sentatives in  a  general  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to 
which  the  Pope  himself  is  subordinate  and  amenable.  Their 
sum  was  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  instead* 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  TTie  Gallican  theologians  held  to  an' 
infallibility  residing  somewhere  in  the  Church ;  most  of  them, 
and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placing  this  infallibility  in  cecu- 
menicai  councils.  The  flattering  hopes  under  which  the  Council 
of  Pisa  opened  its  proceedings  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  the  reformers  to  push 
through  their  measures  without  a  pope,  and  the  failure  of 
Alexander  V.  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  them 
prior  to  his  election.  Moreover,  the  schism  continued,  with 
three  popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  Council  of  Constance  i 
began  under  the  fairest  auspices.  The  resolve  to  vote  by  nations  ' 
was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  crushed  the  de- 
rago  of  the  flagitious  Pope,  John  XXIII.j  to  control  the  assembly 
by  the  preponderance  of  Italian  votes.    Solemn  declaraUoiva  qC 
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the  ffupretnacy  and  authority  of  the  Council  were  adopted,  and 
were  carried  out  in  the  actual  depositioa  of  the  infamous  Pope. 
But  the  plans  of  reform  were  mostly  wxecked  on  the  same  rock 
on  which  they  ha,d  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be  elected; 
and  Martin  V.,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  management  and  by 
separate  arrangements  with  different  princes,  was  able  to  undo, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of  the  Council,  and  even 
before  its  adjournment  to  reassert  the  very  doctrine  of  papal 
superiority  which  llie  Council  had  repudiated.  The  substantial 
failure  of  thia  Council,  the  most  august  ecclesiastical  assemblage 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and 
good  men  everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that 
some  more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction  waa 
put  forth;  and  the  Council  of  Basel,  notwithstanding  that  it 
adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  character,  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at  last  no  better 
issue;  for  most  of  the  advantages  that  were  granted  to  them 
and  the  concessions  that  were  made  by  the  popes,  especially 
to  Germany,  they  contrived  afterward^  by  adroit  diplomacy, 
to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
(tury,  after  the  Ume  of  the  schism  and  the  reforming  council?, 
^we  observe  that  political  considerations  preponderate  in  the 
)room  of  distinctly  eceledastical   motives  and   feelings.'    Na- 
tional rivalries  and   the  ambition  of  princes  are  everywhere 
proniinent.     The    sovereigns    of    Europe    are    endeavoring    to 
augment  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  especially 
by  taking  into  their  hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.     It  was 
during  the   fifteenth   century   that  the  European  monaxchica 
were  acquiring  a  firm  organization.    In  England  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  his 
Bon  and  successor  the  rights  of  both  Unes  were  united.     In 
France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  subjection  to  the 
crowm    In  Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united  by  the  mar- 


'  The  controversy,  during  this  perictd,  between  th&  advocates  of  the  aricto- 
cratic  or  Galtican  and  of  the  piiptil  ayateai^,  js  dt'^ciibed,  with  copious  citaCioiU 
from  the  polemical  wrtteiB  who  jiartioipatpd  in  it,  by  GieseLer,  Church  Uielorg, 
az.  V.  L  S  13&. 
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riage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  their  kingdom  wag  consolidated 
by  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  difficult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  interpsta  of  religion 
to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  nationahsm,  it  appeared  to  be 
the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of  popes  to  aggrandize  their  families 
or  to  strengthen  the  states  of  the  Church,'  No  longer  absorbed 
in  any  grand  public  object,  like  the  crusades,  they  plotted  and 
fought  to  build  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
the  furtherance  of  such  worldly  schemes,  they  often  applied  the 
treasures  which  they  had  procured  by  taxing  the  Church  and 
from  the  sale  of  church  offices.  The  vicious  character  of  several 
of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  this  corrupt  policy  created. 
Sixtus  IV.,  aiming  to  found  a  principality  for  his  nephew,  — 
or,  according  to  Machiavelli,  his  illegitimate  son  Girolamo 
Riario,  ^  favored  the  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the 
former  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high 
mass.  He  then  joined  Naples  in  making  war  on  Florence.  In 
order  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited  Venice  to 
war;  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the  side  of  Naples,  the 
Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and  excommunicated  them. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  this  act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin 
hastened  his  death.  Innocent  VIII.,  besides  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  seven  illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars 
with  Naples,  received  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Sultan  for 
detaining  his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sending  him 
to  lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
Alexander  VL,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  mind  the  dark  days 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occupied  himself  in  building 


>  Xo  Adequate  imprcwon  of  the  flecuUrixsiioo  of  the  Pipacy  can  be  ^ined 
vithoul'  the  Tvte^rence  to  the  hintoHcal  dptalla.  O^ie  of  the  speffioJly  valuable 
wurlu  oti  tlie  mibjwl  id  "The  CftHibridgp  Modem  Hiatory,  The  Hmnitfan^e," 
vnl.  I,  p-  6M  Beq.  eh,  lii,.  "The  Evp  of  the  Refommlion,"  by  Henn.'  C.  Lea. 
Ancthrr  highly  inntruptivB  work  in  the  late  Bishop  Creighton's  liittonj  of  (An 
PapnifV  during  thf  Pfriod  af  (h^  Rgjormaiion.  6  vols,  (1882-1894).  In  pBtticllW 
the  period  from  U20  to  1520  nhould  be  exatni&ed.  Tlie  work  of  chief  vaJuc  from 
Roman  Catholic  sourcen  is  Uxnt  of  Piuitor.  Gesehiehtf  der  fHptir  «eii  dem  Avggang 
iU*  MitiriaiUn  «te.  3  vols.  (ISSO  seq.) ;  in  the  Enftlinh  tranfllation,  S  vols.  H 
1«TliUtiat«a  at  the  death  of  Vojt^  Juliun  ]!.  (1SI3).  The  author  had  accees  to  tha 
ValtcaD  papeis.  It  has  the  mc^nt  of  rel&tibg  fmnkly  much  of  the  evil  Id  the  llva 
of  ili«  Popea  durlDg  the  period  reviewetf.  See,  for  ex&mplc,  the  you.^tcv.'iK  ^ 
Sixtwa  IV. 
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up  a  principality  for  hia  favorite  son,  that  monster  of  depravity, 
Cseaar  Borgia,  and  in  amassing  treasures,  by  base  and  cruel 
means,  for  the  support  of  the  licentious  Roman  Court.  He  ia 
said  to  have  died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  rich  cardinal,  who  bribed  the  head-cook  to  set  it 
before  the  Pope  himself.  If  Julius  II.  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  way,  he  still  found  his  enjoy- 
ment in  war  and  conquest,  and  made  it  his  sole  task  to  extend 
the  States  of  the  Church.  He  organized  alliances  and  defeated 
one  enemy  after  another,  forcing  Venice  to  succumb,  and 
not  hesitating,  old  man  as  he  was,  to  take  the  field  hinaself, 
in  winter.  Having  brought  in  the  French,  and  joined  the 
league  of  Cambray  for  the  sake  of  subduing  Venice,  he  called 
to  his  side  the  Venetians  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
(1510).' 

This  absorption  of  the  popes  in  selfish  and  secular  schemes 
was  not  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but  just  at  the  period  when 
learning  had  revived  and  when  Europe  had  entered  upon  an 
era  of  inventions  and  discoveries  which  were  destined  to  put  a 
new  face  upon  civiSization.  The  demorahzed  condition  of  the 
Church  was  a  fact  that  could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general 
attention. 

Leo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  pope  at 
thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate  was  to  be  signalized  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  was  free  from  the  revolting  vices 
which  had  degraded  several  of  his  near  predecessors,  and  from 
the  violent  and  belhgerent  temper  of  Julius  II.,  who  immediately 
preceded  him.'  Yet  the  influence  of  his  character  and  policy 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  disafTection  toward  tiie  Papacy. 
Sarpi,  in  his  "History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  after  praising 
the  learning,  taste,  and  liberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with  fine  wit, 
that  "he  would  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he  had  combined 
with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  religion 
and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for  neither  of  which  he  mani- 

'  iQ^rnuiny  embodied  ita  complunta  sgainat  the  «Dmipt  and  extortionftte  ad- 
ministrBtion  of  Julius,  aa  related  to  that  country,  in  Grar'omi'na.     A  revolt  airainst 
f-cclcsia^^ticq,  or  a  great  defection  from  the  Roman  Church,  like  tbat  at  the  Bo- 
hemiaoa,   were   declared    to   be  imtniiient,    if   tlieaii  evilfl   were   not   porreebed- — 
Qie^ler,  m.  V.  1,  §  135.  n.  S. 

'  There  ia  no  ground  for  believing  the  B^^Bodaloua  chargea  qf  inunorality  wh}eb 
have  been  made  against  him.  Tliey  are  brought  together  from  the  ori^jul 
aoilrcea  in  £a>'Je's  DJcLion^j. 


CHARACTER   OF    LEO   X. 

much  Concern."'  Even  Pallavicini,  the  opponent  oi 
Sarpi,  laments  that  Leo  called  about  him  those  who  were  rather 
familiar  with  the  fables  of  Greece  and  the  deUghta  of  the  poets 
(hAa  with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathera.  He  deplores  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies, 
to  hunting,  jesting,  and  pageants;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  exalted  office.  If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  theologians, 
Palla\icini  thinks  that  he  would  have  been  more  cautious  in 
distributing  indulgences  and  that  the  heresies  of  Luther  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  quickly  suppressed  by  the  writing  of  learned 
men.*  "Hie  Italian  historians  Muratori  and  GuieciartUni,  in 
eonnection  Tiith  their  praise  of  Leo,  state  the  misgivings  that 
were  felt  by  "ftise  men  at  the  costly  pomp  which  he  displayed 
&t  his  coronation,  and  censure  his  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  his  office.'  The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  aeen  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  literature,  art,  and  music.  In 
his  gay  and  luxurious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subor- 
dinate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered  from 
Christian  people  were  lavished  upon  his  relatives,*  Leo's  in- 
fluence fostered  what  Ranke  has  well  called  "a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual sensuality." 

It  is  true  that  occasionaHy  the  interests  of  sovereigns  moved 
them  t&citly  tn  admit  pretensions  on  the  sides  of  the  popes,  that 
!  "wete  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  1452  Nicholas  V,  granted  to 
.Upbonso,  King  of  Portugal,  the  privilege  of  subduing  and 
^^educing  to  perpetual  servitude,  Saracens,  Pagans,  and  other 
^Hktidels  and  enemies  of  Christ,  and  of  appropriating  to  himself 
^BU  of  their  kingdoms,  territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort, 
jH^bitc   or  private;   and  two   years  afterwards,   by  the  same 

'  " E  sarebbe  BtaEo  tin  perfetto  PobteSce,  mi  cOQqUMt6fi.VC«fle  COngluntoqUBlcho 
ooemaoiiff  d«Ue  coe«  d^Ua  roli^one.  ed  oiiquanto  piu  d'mclinaziono  kLIb  pietA., 
drli*  una  e  dell''  sJtni  delle  quaii  non  mastravn  aver  gtaa  c-ura."  IfUrria  dtl  Cim- 
tHia  Trid.,  lib.  i.  (torn.  i.  51.  Not  vccy  difTcront  i«  tlie  astimala  of  a  nnnJerti 
CUhotkr  writer;  "Er  besom  heirliutie  Illii^Eiiisehaftcik  den  OeiAteA  und  Herzons 
MM  fetne  UUdixng,  Ketintmas  und  Liebc  fi'ir  Kunst  u^d  W^isaenschaft ;  aber  iTir 
fiiiOT  Psptit  war  er  viel  eu  vergnElgungsiii^htig,  vemchwbtideriscL  und  Iftuder- 
■uditiit, "     J.  I.  TUttar,  Kirchtn^*(hichtt,  a.  143, 

'  itfcrut  ift  CoftcHia  di   Trmto,    torn.   i.  lib.   i.    a.    ii. 

'  Hut«tori«  Arnuili  d'  Itclvi,  lorn.   x\v.   156.     Guicciardini,  Isteria  d'  Italia. 
\.  vi.  p  81-     See,  alio,  torn.  \\i.  pp.  108,  109. 

•  [Unke.  DnOaehe  Gf-MhichU,  i.  265.  Robcoa  ihife.  of  Lm  X.,  iv.  ch.  xiiv.) 
Il^  BK&infit  the  imputation  of  un^haatity,  but  docs  not  conce&l  tho 
ha  Uwli  im  buEfoonei^,  and  mildly  regret^  hig  doubl&detOaDg  Lii  ^^  \ti\aE- 
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"apostolic  authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Alexander  VL,  in  virtue  of 
rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  Apostolic  See^  assumed  to  give 
away,  "of  his  mere  liberality,"  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all 
the  newly  discovered  regions  of  America,  from  a  line  stretching 
one  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  and  extending 
"from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  pole."  Afterwards  Ferdinand 
allowed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  that  this  line  should  run  three 
hundred  and  seventy,  instead  of  one  hundred,  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Azores.  But  the  importance  of  the  popes  in  this 
period  was  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  political  combinations  which  they  were  able  to 
organize.  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  from  princes 
were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  consequence.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  in  the  surrender  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by 
Francis  I.  to  Leo  X.  (1516). 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Basel  had  passed  its  reforming 
measures,  Charles  VII.  assembled  the  clergy  of  France  in  a 
great  Synod  at  Bourges.  Nearly  two  centuries  before,  that 
devoted  son  of  the  Church,  Louis  IX.,  —  St.  Lou^s  of  France^  — 
had  issued  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  charter  of  Gal- 
ilean liberties,  by  which  interference  with  free  elections  to  bene- 
fices in  France,  and  exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  popes,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  and  with  the 
king's  consent,  were  forbidden.  With  this  example  before  them, 
the  Synod  of  Bourges  asserted  the  rights  of  national  churches, 
not  only  above  the  Pope^  but  also  above  the  Council,  a  part 
but  not  all  of  whose  reformatory  decrees  it  adopted.  It  declared 
the  Pope  subject  to  a  general  council,  and  bound  to  convoke 
a  council  every  ten  years.  The  right  of  nomination  to  benefices 
was  denied  to  the  Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  specially  re- 
served, and  appeals  to  hira  were  restricted  to  the  gravest  cases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the  denun- 
ciation of  annates  and  first-fniits  as  amony.  TTie  efforts  of 
Piu3  11.  and  Paul  II.  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  were  steadily  resisted  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Francis  I., 
after  his  victorious  campaign  in  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sanction,  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy.    In  reality,  however,  a\lhovigh  \ic&  G^Aliean  Church 
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was  robbed  of  its  liberties,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annatee, 
while  the  power  of  Dominating  to  the  great  benefices  fell  to  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  required  to  bring  the 
Parliament  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  the  Indignation 
which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved  that  it  resulted 
from  Do  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 

"nie  long  struggle  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism,  afford  a  con- 
stant illustration  of  the  predominance  which  had  been  gained 
by  ocular  and  political,  over  purely  ecclesiastical  interests. 
There  were  critical  moments  when  not  only  the  King  and  the 
Emperor,  but  the  Pope  also,  were  led  from  motives  of  policy  to 
become  the  virtual  allies  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  a  striking  incident,  and  yet  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word  to  the  Elector 
Frederic  of  Saxony  to  take  good  care  of  Luther  —  "we  might, 
perhaps,  have  need  of  him  some  time  or  other."  *  For  fear  that 
Charles  V,  would  be  too  much  strengthened  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Prot^^stant  League  of  Smalcald,  Pope  Paul  III.  recalled 
the  troops  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged  I 
Francis  L  to  prosecute  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants.  ' 
The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  French  king,  "to  help  those 
who  were  not  yet  beaten,"  At  the  Djoment  when  the  Protestant 
cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinctioDj  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  defenders.  Francis  even 
sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  allies  in  his  struggle  against 
the  Emperor.  What  a  change  was  this  from  the  days  when 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe  w^re  banded  together,  at  the  * 
call  of  the  Church,  to  wrest  the  holy  places  from  the  infidels  1' 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are   . 
two  facts  which  arrest  attention :  —  • 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  nations,  in  , 
tfadr  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  language,  culture, 
laws,  and  institutions,  and  animated  by  a  national  spirit  that' 
chafed  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  control. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy.    The  popes  had^ 
virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  they  still  assumed 
to  hold,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had  once  really 

'  Rankc,  DfutJtch,  Oinh.,  i.  216,  Hietery  of  the  Poptt*,  L  86. 
'EUnJw,   DtuUeh.  OkK.,  i.  83. 
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heldj  of  moral  and  religious  guardiana  of  society.     As  tempoml 
rulers,  they  were  immersed  in  political  contests  and  schemes  of 
ambition.    To  further  these,  they  prostituted  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  their   spiritual    function^  and  by  the  traditional 
reverence  of  men,  which,  though  weakened,  was  still  powerful, 
for  their  episcopal  authority.     It  was  unavoidable  that  they 
and  their  office  with  them,  shoidd  sink  in  public  esteem.    "  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,"  eaya  Coleridge,  the  Papacy  was  another 
name  "  for  a  confederation  of  learned  men  in  the  west  of  Europe 
against  the  barbarism  find  ignorance  of  the  times.    The  Pope 
was  the  chief  of  this  confederacy ;  and,  so  long  as  he  retained 
that  character,  his  power  was  just  and  irresistible.    It  was  the 
.     principal  means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
/     we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.    But  as  soon  as 
'/    the  Pope  made  a  separation  between  hie  character  as  premier 
^    clerk  in  Christendom  and  as  a  secular  prince  —  as  soon  as  he 
\  began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  —  then  he  at  once  broke 
(the  charm,  and  gave  birth  to  a  revolution*"    "Everywhere, 
but  especially  throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  the  breach  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  went  on  widening;  so  that  all  Germany, 
England^  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants 
out  of  their  sleep,  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet.'** 

'  TaMe  Talk  (July  24,  1830).  Almost  the  Bame^  atateraent  aa  to  the  moral 
fall  of  thc^  Papacy  ia  made  by  ft  fair-minded  Catholic  historian.  He  traces  its 
dectine  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the  pericni  of  the  Reforming 
CoimcilB,  and  the  reign  of  .lulius  II.  and  the  popes  of  the  liou£«  o(  Medici.  "Bis 
dnhin  hattcn  die  Ftipetc  durch  ihr  Vcnnittloramt  Qlwr  den  FCraten  g^^tAndcn ; 
jeCst  nber  etellten  sie  sich  densdben  git^ich  und  <>m'eckteni  durch  ihrp  I.iejider- 
und  Kric^shut',  Neid  und  Hass  gsgeu  aich.  So  war  djc  ganse  moraluche  Kraft, 
wodurch  B.om  Beit  ^Her  Jahrhnndi^rlf a  die  Welt  bchcrraclit  hatte,  untergrftbcB. 
und  es  bedilrft«  dut  ciqits  kraftlgeti  Btosscs,  um  aio  iiber  den  Uaufen  lu  wsrieiuil 
J.  L  Ritter,  Kirchengcockichte,  ii.  143. 


iSTECIAL    CAUSES    AKD    OMENS    OF    AN    ECCLESlXeTJCAL    REVOttT- 
nON   PaiOR  TO   THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUHY 

The  medieval  tyxw  of  religion,  in  contrast  with  primitive 
Christianity,  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  legalism.  Everything  1^ 
is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  aubieeted  to  authority.  Mediaeval  f 
Catholicism  may  be  contemplated  under  the  three  departments 
of  dogroa,  of  polity,  and  of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of 
worship  are  included.'  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric, 
moDa.aticism,  for  example,  which  eprings  out  of  a  certain  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life,  belongs.  The  clogmatic  system, 
afi  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  constituted  a  vast 
body  of  doctrine,  which  every  Christian  was  bound  to  accept 
in  all  its  particulars.  The  polity  of  the  Church  lodged  all  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  a  superior  class,  the  priesthood,  who 
were  the  commissioned,  indispensable  almoners  of  divine  grace. 
The  worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest-  In  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made  to  count  for 
so  much,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and  so  highly  valued, 
that  a  character  of  externality  was  stamped  upon  the  method 
of  salvation.  Salvation,  instead  of  being  a  purely  gratuitous 
act,  flowing  from  the  mercy  of  God,  was  connected  with  human 
merit,  TTie  quantitative,  as  opposed  to  the  qualitative  standard 
of  excellence,  the  di.'^position  to  lay  stress  on  performances  and 
abstinences,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Ufe,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy  and  the  monastic 
institutions.  TTie  mas-ses,  pilgrimages,  fastings,  flagellations, 
prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  their  relics  and  images,  and  similar 
features  so  prominent  in  medieval  piety,  illustrate  its  essential «. 


'  UlltttJUU),  Refafmateren  vfr  tier  Reformation,  i.  p.   13  leq. 
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character.     Christianity  was  converted  into  an  external  ordi- 
nance,  into  a  round  of  observances,* 

The  reaction  which  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  might  have  a 
special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
mediiBval  system^  or  it  might  be  directed  against  them  all 
together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form  of  dissent  from  the  pre- 
vailing dogmas,  especially  from  the  doctrine  of  himmn  merit  ■ 
in  salvation ;  it  might  be  leveled  against  the  priesthood  as  usurp- 
ing a  function  not  given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing 
in  various  ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resistance  to 
the  exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremonies  and  austerities. 
In  either  of  these  directions  the  spiritual  element  of  Christianity, 
which  had  become  overlaid  and  cramped  by  traditions,  might 
appear  as  an  antagonistic  or  sQently  renovating  force.  A 
general  progress  of  intelligence,  especially  if  it  should  lead 
to  the  study  of  early  Christianityj  would  tend  to  the  same 
result. 

The  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  have  been  properly 
divided  into  two  , classes.'  The  licst  of  them  consists  of  the 
men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological  research  and  teaching, 
or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  contemplative,  spiritual 
tone  of  piety,  were  undermining  the  traditional  Bystem.  The 
secMid  embraces  the  names  of  men  who  are  better  known,  for 
the  reason  that  they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  ideas  prac-  I 
tically  in  the  way  of  effecting  ecclesiastic-al  changes.  The  first 
class  are  more  obscure,  but  were  not  less  influential  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  was  a  return  to  ■ 
the  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  source  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  to  the  principle  that  salvation,  that  that  inward  peace,  is 
not  from  the  Church  or  from  Human  works  ethical  or  ceremonial, 
but  through  Chriist  alone,  received  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of 
trust.  Whoever,  whether  In  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit, 
through  the  devotional  treatise,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of 
languages  and  of  history,  or  in  perilous  combat  with  eccJesi- 
asticali  abuses,  attracted  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 


I 
I 


'  ThU  fact  m  well  repreoeDtod  by  mimaan,  Reformalaren  var  der  tii<farmaiiim, 
i.  p.  xiij.  DM].,  p.  8  Acq. 
'  UUmMuo,  L  p.  IS  Beq. 
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and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  was,  in  a  greater 
or  less  measure^  &  reformer  before  the  Reformation. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  reviewed  the  rise  of  the 
hierafchicaJ  order,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main  causes^  the 
tendency  to  centralization,  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  had 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  especially,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  materially  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special  causea 
and  omens,  earlier  and  later,  of  an  approaching  revolution, 
which  would  affect  not  only  the  polity  but  the  entire  religious 
Bystem  of  the  medieval  Church. 

I.  Among  these  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  rise  of 
antl-sacerdotal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 
Tliese  indicated  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  prelatical  government  in  the  Church, 
TTiere  were  individual,  like  Pet^r  of  Bruys,  himself  a  priest,  and 
Henry  the  Deacon,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  who,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern 
France  by  vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of 
the  priesthood  and  their  usurped  dominion.  The  simultaneous 
appearance  of  per&ons  of  this  character,  whose  impassioned  ha- 
rangues won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that  the  popu- 
lar reverence  for  the  clergy  was  shaken.  Conspicuous  among 
the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  the  Cathariats,  who  were  found  in 
several  countries,  but  were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North 
Italy  and  of  the  south  of  France.  The  dualism  of  the  ancient 
Manicheans  and  of  the  later  Panliciana  —  the  theory  that  the 
empire  of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  prin- 
dplea  —  together  with  the  asceticism  that  grows  out  of  it,  re- 
appears in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  names  in  the 
various  regions  where  they  are  found.'    They  are  characterized 

*  Upon  Uie  origin  and  mutual  rotation  of  theM  oevts.  tl>eir  tenetH,  and  tlieir 
rrlatlon  fo  the  earlier  dualtatlc  lieresiee.  Bev  Neander,  Chnrih  History,  W.  552 
9«j  ;  dingier,  Kirdufi^eMhieJat,  iii.  iii,  7,  §37;  Milman,  Hiatory  of  Latin 
Ckrv^ianit^f,  v.  15^  »q. ;  Baur.  Kirehengfschiehte,  iii-  489  net].;  Sthmidt.  Nitt. 
rt  Doetn'nr  de  la  SeCU  dm  Catharea  (P&tia,  1840),  and  article  "Kathftrer"  in  Hfrsog'* 
ftfd-Bncydiipadie:  HahQ,  Gttchifiilf  rf,  Kiifr  im  MOtelaJUr,  i, ;  Maitl&nd,  PaOa 
and  DAMWWMla  iUiWrafive  af  tftt  Historif,  ftc,  of  thr  Albiifi^MJi  and  tht  Walderue* 
riS321:  Aim,  »*fl«  £«Mpl  (Loud.  1852),  DelliageF.  Bfitrdge  rur  SekUngeachtcAU 
0^  AfiOeiailtn  (Munich,  1S90). 
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in  common  by  a.  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 
In  Southern  France,  where  they  acquired  the  name  of  Albigen- 
ses,  they  were  well  organized,  anil  were  protected  by  powerful 
laymen.     The  poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent 
the  clergy  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  flourish- 
ing diatrict.*^    In   the  extensive^  opulent,   and   most  ci\'ilized 
portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  the  old  religion  waa  virtually  supplanted  by  the  new 
sect.    The  AlJ^lggpsian  preachers,  who  mingled  with  their  het- 
erodox tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for  purity  of  Hfe^  were  heard  with 
favor  by  all  classes.     The  extirpation  of  this  numerous  and 
formidable  sect  was  accomplished  only  through  a  blootly  cru- 
sade, that  was  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III., 
and  waa  followed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  here 
had  its  beginning.'    The  Albigenaes,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  of  the  hierarcliyj  and 
in  their  rejection  of  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  practices,  like 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  anticipated  the  Protestant 
doctrine;   although  in  other  respects  their  creed  is  even  more 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  than  is  that  of  thelrfl 
opponents.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Papacy  appeared  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great 
exertion  of  military  force,  and  by  brutalities  which  have  left 
an  indelible  stain  upon  those  who  instigated  them.* 

The  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichean  doctrine, 
and  distinct  from  the  Catharist^,  arose  in  ll70^  under  the  lead 
of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  Finding  themselves  forbidden  to 
preach  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
the  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  as  they  were  styled,  made  a  stand 
against  the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  Gospel. 
Although  the  Waldenses  are  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  waa 
often  supposed,  since  they  do  not  reach  further  back  than  Waldo, 

I  Mitman,  Laiin  ChrigHanity,  v.   1^.     9^v,  aU9,  p-  137, 

*  "It  wad  a  wftr,"  eaya  Guiiut,  "bctuveeti  feudal  Fr&uee  ftnd  tnutucipsl' 
Pmpce."    History  of  Civitit/ttian,  lect,  n, 

■  The  dietinguLahed  Catholic  theolagian,  Hefele,  in  the  Kwvken'Lexikon,  art. 
"Albigensce,"  endeavor?  to  lessen  iSic  rwpoiiHibility  or  the  Pope  and  the  *«- 
cIcaiaaticsJ  aUthoritLc^  for  the  AJbigcnRmn  msj^HAcri-H.  But  this  ie  possible  only 
to  a  very  limited  c^l^^nt.  It  waa  not  until  Frightful  atrociti^  bad  b«en  com- 
rattted,  tlial  &n  att^aipt  was  made  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  had  beeu  excited 
ity  the  moet  ui^ut  jippcails. 


Ud  aKtough  they  -were  far  less  enlightened  sts  to  dctctrine  than 
liiey  became  after  they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  Prot- 
ttUQlisiD,  yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  'their 
j^ipcettion  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy,  entitle  them 
ftoaploce  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation."  Wher- 
ev(T  they  went,  they  kindled  among  the  people  the  desire  to 
rta*!  the  Bible.  The  principal  theater  of  their  labors  was  Milan, 
and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
wh*Te  the  hierarchy  had  a  weaker  hold  on  the  people,  and  where 
many  u-ho  were  disgusted  with  the  priesthood  were  likewise 
repelled  by  the  obnoxious  theology  of  the  Catharists. 

The  departure  of  the  Franciscans  from  the  rule  of  poverty 
led  the  etricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off;  and  all  efforte 
to  heal  the  schism  proved  ineffectual.  The  Spirituals,  as  the 
Btricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  zeal  against  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ntpticm  did  not  spare  the  Roman  Church ;  and  they,  especially 
the  lay  brethren  among  them,  the  Fratricelli,  were  delivered 
over  to  the  Inquisition. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed  in  the 
Netharlaads  societies  of  praying  women,  calling  themselves^ 
B^;uines,  who  led  a  life  of  devotion  without  monastic  vows.' 
Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called  Beghartis,  were  after- 
wards formed.  Many  of  both  classes,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
eonneeted  themselves  with  the  Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders. 
Many,  following  the  rule  of  poverty,  became  mendicants  along 
the  Rhine  and  perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  sect  of 
the  Free  Spirit — a  Pantheistic  sect  —  adopted  heretical  opin- 
ions; 80  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Beghard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  with  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appellations, 
cherished  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  corrupt  administration  of 
Khe  Cliurch. 

The  existence  and  the  number  of  this  species  of  sectaries, 
whozD  the  Inquisition  could  not  extirpate,  and  who,  it  should 

'  Th*  principal  works  whiflh  have  Mrved  to  esttle  diiputed  pointa  respecting 

til*  W«]<V>ia«aa  are  DieckhoCT,  Dv  WaldenMer  im  MittelaUer  (1S5I];    Hcrzog,  Dit 

naBcnurAm    W^dt»**T   [1853).     Htrtog  has  broiigiht  forward   new   informfttion 

fo   Ul    ^nide    on    the  WKldt^nBca   ia    hi«  RMl^Erfeyeiopadie .     Sre^    eiIbo,    Cootbar 

^U'l'«nr  «/  ***  Wald^mMt  cf   I(aly  (1889).     Th*  discovery  of  tlw   raanuscnpt    of 

^^Hl  ff«Um   htyatm   rendered  it  iil^hly   probable   thnt    tlnifi  poem  wpA  eompoi^ml 

BHrlb*  irieroUs  c^attoiy.     Tliat  l.ho  Waldenstn  bad  no  exiateoca  prior  to  W^tUdo, 

W    b  CMundod  at  prMent  hy  eompctent  gcbolUB. 
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be  observed,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned  people,  prove 
that  a  profound  dissatisfaction  vnih  the  existing  order  of  thingSr 
and  a  deep  craving,  mingled  though  it  was  with  ignorance  and 
superstition,  for  the  restoration  of  a  more  simple  and  apostolio 
type  of  Chriistianity,  had  penetrated  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Formerly  they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealth  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy^  had  found  relief  by  retreating  to  the  aus- 
terities of  monastic  life  within  the  Church.  But  the  monastic 
societies,  each  in  its  turn,  as  they  grew  older,  fell  into  the  luxu- 
rious ways  from  which  their  founders  had  been  aDxious  to  escape. 
Now,  as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  we  observe 
the  tendency  of  this  sort  of  disaffection  to  embody  itself  in  sects 
which  assume  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towards 
the  Church.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  was 
not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved  for  enlightened 
and  sober-minded  men,  who  would  know  how  to  build  up  aa 
well  as  to  destroy. 

II.  The  Conservative  Reformers,  the  championa  of  the  lib- 
eral, episcopal,  or  Galilean,  as  contrasted  with  the  papal,  con- 
ception of  the  hierarchy;  the  leaders  in  the  reforming  councils, 
both  by  what  these  eminent  men  achieved  and  by  what  they 
failed  to  achieve,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  change  from 
which  they  themselves  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carry-  ■ 
ing  forward  their  battle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing 
severity  the  errors  and  crimes^  as  well  as  the  enormous  usurpa- 
tions of  authority,  with  which  the  popes  were  chargeable.  Tliia 
could  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the  papal 
office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfiture  of  these  reform- 
ers, as  far  as  their  principal  attempt  is  concerned,  to  reform  the 
Church  ^*in  head  and  members,"  a  discomfiture  effected  by  the 
persistency  and  dexterity  of  the  popes  and  their  active  adherents, 
could  not  fail  to  leave  the  impression  on  many  minds  that  a  ■ 
more  stringent  remedy  would  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbear- 
able  grievances  under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  Gerson,  D'Ailly,  and  their  compeers,  I 
were  aa  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in  the 
Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  aa  were  their 
opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Paris  theologians  almost  out- 
stripped their  papal  antagonists  in  the  violent  treatment  of 
Suss  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  alacrity  with 
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which  they  condemned  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  sUkc.i 
It  WEB  a  reformation  of  morals,  not  of  doctrine,  at  which  theyV 
aimed;    the  diBtribution,  but  not  the  deatruction,  of  priwtlyj 

b  authority. 
-.III.  But  there  were  individuals  before,  and  long  before  the 
time  of  Luther,  who  are  appropriately  called  radical  reformers; 
men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. Tliere  were  conspicuous  efforts  which,  if  they  proved  to 
a  considerable  extent  abortive  at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  ripen 
afterwards,  and  were  the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  measures 
Of  all  this  class  of  reformers  be/ore  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
liffe  is  the  most  remarkable.'  Living  in  the  midst  of  tlTe  fOUr- 
teenth  century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther; 
not  an  obscure  or  illiterate  man,  but  a  trained  theologian,  a 
Professor  at  Oxford;  not  hiding  his  opinions,  but  proclaiming 
them  with  boldness;  he,  nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only 
of  a  Protestant,  but,  in  many  important  particulai^,  of  a  Puri- 
tan. In  his  principal  work  he  affirms  that  no  writing,  not  even 
a  papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  it  is  founded  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  he  denies  transubatantiation,  and  attrib- 
utes the  origin  of  this  dogma  to  the  substitution  of  a  belief  in 
papal  declarations  for  belief  in  the  Bible;  he  asserts  that  in  the 
primitive  Church  there  were  but  two  sorta  of  clergy;  doubts 
the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  e.xtremfe 
unction;  would  have  ail  interference  with  civil  affairs  and  tem- 
poral authority  mterdicted  to  the  clergy;  speaks  against  the 
L  ^nwty  of  auricular  confession ;  aver.s  that  the  exercise  of  the 
|r  Viwil'  to  bind  and  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  conformed 
to  the  jui^roent  of  Christ;  is  opposed  to  the  multiplied  ranks  of 
the  clergy  —  popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  monks,  canons,  and 
the  rest;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  super- 
cro^tory  merits,  the  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  poverty,  as 
that  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  mendicant 
orders;  and  he  seta  himself  against  artificial  church  music, 
pictures  in  worship,  consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt, 

'  Life  ofiA  Sufferings  of  Jahn  Wicklif^  by  J^  Lewis  {Oxford,  1S20);  Life  of 
WicJdi},  by  Charles  Webb  Lf  Bm  (1*46);  Jahn  dr  fPyriiff*,  o  Mono^aph,  by 
Robert  Vaugban,  D.I>.  (London,  185^);  Weber,  Genehiehte  drr  akathcAwtfrn 
KircKen  ti.  Rtdefi  t-oti  Gn»»-BrUtanitTi.  i.  62  steq. ;  Uftrdwick,  Hittory  of  cht 
CtiritHan  Churrh  :  Middle  Age,  p.  402  oec|.  G.  htvbieF^Jnhann  wm  WiHif  (1873); 
W,  W.  Cftpw,  Tfu  Engluh  CSureh  in  (fce  Fourteenth  and  Fifutnlh  Ctnturieu.  p,  109 
srq   (11*00), 
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canonization,  pilgriinageSj  church  asylums  for  criminals,  ceUbacy 
of  the  clergy.'  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
mediscval  and  papal  church,  as  contrasted  wjijh  the  Protestant,  is 
directly  disowned  and  combated  by  Wickliffe.  How  was  it 
posBible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that  age,  with  compara- 
tive impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  his  bed,  when  so  many  whom 
he  immeasurably  outstripped  in  hia  reformatory  ideas  paid  for 
their  dissent  with  their  lives?  The  reason  is  found  partly  in 
the  fact  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  with  the  secular  or  parish  clergy  in  their  struggle  against 
the  aspiring  mendicant  orders,  and  still  more  in  the  fact  that 
he  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  of  civil  and  kingly 
authority,  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  He  w&s  pro- 
tected by  Edward  III.,  whose  cause  against  papal  tyranny  he 
had  supported;  and  after  Edward's  death,  by  powerful  nobles. 
He  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  opposition  to  his  work 
of  translating  the  Bible,  and  publicly  to  defend  the  right  of  thefl 
people  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  Not  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  relation  of  the  kings  to  the  clergy 
was  changed,  was  the  persecution  of  the  Wickliffites,  or  Lol- 
lards, as  they  were  called,  vigorously  undertaken.  They  were 
not  exterminated;  but  the  principles  of  Wickliffe  contmued  to 
have  adherents  in  the  poor  and  obscure  classes  in  England,  1 
down  to  the  outbreaking  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  is  re- 
nmrkable  that  Wickliffe  predicted  that  among  the  monks  them- 
selves there  would  arise  persons  who  would  abandon  their  false 
interpretations  of  Christianity,  and,  returning  to  the  original  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  would  build  up  the  Church  in  the  spirit  of  Paid.' 
In  the  same  rank  with  Wickhffe  stands  the  name  of  John 
Husa."    Before  him  in  Bohenaia  there  had  appeared  MlHtz  and 
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'  Large  «rxtmiotB  (torn  the  TrialoffUB  are  in  Oieseler,  ni.  iv,  S.  §  125,  d.  1. 
iunftTyaio  of  it  19  given  in  Turner,  Histcry  of  England,  v. 

'  Tlie  following  passage  ia  froin  the  TriabiguB:    "Suppotio  autem  quod  aliquj 
frAtr^,   (^uoe    Deus  d-ocera   dlgnatuTj    ad    religioncna.   prlmfevam   ChrifiU    devotau* 
canvert^ntur,  et  relicts  sua  perBdia,  aive  obtenta  aivc  petit*  Actichmti  Lcenli^ 
rmlibunt  inhere  Eid   rcliigionem  Chrinti  primmvam,  et    tuna  sdificabunt  leccleQUUn  ■ 
riflut  Ppulus."     S«  Neaader,  v.  172.  ^ 

*  HitUoria  et  Monumenta  Jo.  Hu*  et  Hieron,  PragennK  (1716);  P»!acky, 
Awuni«nfa  Magiatri  J.  Hut,  and  the  CeacAichfa  BUhmfna  by  the  saine  author  r 
Npftnder,  Church  Hintory,  v,  235  eeq. ;  GiUett,  Lt/e  and  Timcn  tff  Juhn  Hu>t  (18T1> ; 
the  works  of  Van  der  Hardt  and  Lie^nfant  upon  the  Council  of  Constiince ;  L, 
Krummel,  Geackie/ii-e  d.  Bohmimek.  Hfjormat,  im  XV,  Jahrh,  (ISSBI ;  Wessenberg, 
Die  groi»en  Kirehen»eT«aminiunt/en  dea  XV.  h.  XVJ.  Jahrh.  (vol.  ii,  1840);  Cier- 
wenicBj  <?sts^,  der  Evang.  Kirche  in  Bohmm,  2  vo1&.  L^^zi^  1869-70. 
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■ptmrad  of  Waldhausen,  preachers  animated  with  the  fiery  zeai 
'tH  prophets,  and  lifting  up  their  voices,  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, against  the  eqfruption  of  rchgion.'  Still  more  was  Huaa 
indebted  to  Matthias  of  Janow,  whose  ideas  respecting  the 
Church  and  the  relations  of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs 
of  changes  more  radical  than  he  himself  perceived.  Husa  woa 
strongly  influenced,  likewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and 
was  active  m  disseminating  them.  The  Bohemian  reformer 
had  less  theolo^cal  acumen  than  the  English,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  advocacy  of  philosophical  realLsm  and  predestina- 
tion ;  nor  did  he  go  so  far  on  the  road  of  doctrinal  innovation ; 
since  Huss,  to  the  last,  was  a  believer  in  transubstaiitiation. 
But  in  his  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergy^ 
in  his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  his  exaltation  of  the 
Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  in 
moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character,  Huss  was  outdone 
by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or  since.  Luther,  when  he  waa 
a  monkj  accidentally  fell  upon  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Huss, 
in  the  convent  library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder 
that  the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  contained  should 
have  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude  which  Huss 
assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  was  involved 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism —  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  He  was  com- 
manded to  retract  his  avowals  of  opinion,  and  this  he  refused 
to  do  until  he  could  be  convinced  by  argument  and  by  citations 
from  Scripture  that  his  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he 
went  behind  the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their 
eyes,  amounted  to  flagrant  heresy,  and  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the  principle 
of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of  the  eccleaastical 
system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Husa  (1415)  and  of  Jerome, 
especially  as  the  former  had  rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-con- 
duct, excited  a  storm  of  wrath  among  their  countrymen  and 
adherents.'    Bohemia  was  long  the  theater  of  violent  agitation 

'  N«nd#r,  v.  173  Mq. ;  Jordan,  VprtMfer  d«  H tMitenthu-ma  in  Bekman 
(L«pDg,  1848!. 

'  Tlrnt  there  was  no  ^-iolation  of  the  M/c-ccmduct  is  (wsumed  by  P&lBFky, 
Geteh.  Bohmena,  and  «  maintaineil  by  Ilpfole,  Concihev^eechichlr,  vii.  For  ft 
feviinr  of  Hefele  uul  A  dwoumion  at  this  point,  bcv  fJfui  Englandrr,  April,  I&70- 
Oafl  of  the  priorapaJ  oSensea  of  IIubm,  in  the  eyea  of  the  Counoii  uid  of  tnuky 
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and  of  civil  war.  Repeated  crusades  were  undertaken  against 
the  Hussites,  but  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  assaiJants.  More 
pacific  measures,  coupled  with  internal  conflicts  in  their  own 
body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
their  persecutors;  but  the  Bohemian  brethren,  an  offshoot 
from  the  more  radical  of  the  Hussite  parties,  continued  to 
exist  in  separation  from  the  Church;  and  in  their  confes- 
fflonfi,  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  reject  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of 
saints. 

Other  names  exist,  leas  renowned  than  those  of  Wickliffe 
and  Huss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  i&  John  ^^Tgssel,  who 
was  connected  at  different  times  with  the  Universities  of  Co- 
logne, Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  as  a  teacher  of  theology, 
and  died  in  1489.'  He  set  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  alone.  Against  the! 
alleged  infallibility  of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many 
of  the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  errors  both  of 
doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict  XIH., 
Boniface  IX.,  John  XXHI.,  Pius  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.  It  ha3 
been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow.  Luther,  in  his  preface 
to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wessel's  treatises,  declares  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  admirable  genius,  a  rare  and  great  soul^ 
and  so  far  in  accord  with  him  as  to  doctrine,  that  if  he  had 
read  sooner  the  words  of  \^iggsel,  it  might  have  been  plausibly 
said  by  liia  enemies  that  henad  borrowed  everything  from 
them. 

A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  diverse  fro: 
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writers  since,  was  the  doctrinp,  imputed  to  him.  that  prcifttes  and  TPagUtmt«a 
aeparAterl  from  Christ  by  mortat  ain,  really  neaso  to  be  invested  with  their  ciflicra. 
Thia  was  thought  to  strike  Rt  the  foundntjoni!  of  aLI  civil  and  >c'Colci9iafitice.l  author- 
ity. Hut  iliisa  oxplfUQcij  to  the  Council  that.  Id  hi?  vi^w,  enxnh  persons  arc  still 
to  be  recognized  qtu>ad  offtciv-jn,  though  flot  qftioad  meritujn.  They'are  deatitut'e 
of  the  ethical  charnqter  that  forms  the  mcriiJ  eiieeoce  of  th«  ogice,  tliough  btiU 
exercUiog  ltd  fubctloiiB.  See,  on  this  important  qvlration,  Flacky,  111.  i.  3A3 ; 
Knimmel,  p.  519;  Weesenburg,  ii.  171;  also,  Hefele,  CancUUmgt^chichte.  yti, 
1.  103.  To  Wickliffe  were  imrputed  airailar  opmioos.  Only  those  in  a  slate  ol 
grace,  he  held,  can  posacsa  property;  others  may  occup;/  but  Dot  have. —  Gieeeler, 
m.  iv.  c,  viii.  S  la-ij,  n.  18;     Schrockh,  Kirchmgcechvihte,  xxxiv.  536, 

'  The  career  of  Wessel  and  hia  principle  are  fully  described  by  UlliubQn, 
vol.  U.  pp.  287.-S42.  For  the  reformatory  npiniona  of  John  of  Qoch  and  John 
of  We^el,  see  Uhm&'OD,  aod  Qif«el6i,  ui.  v.  5.,  \  153. 
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_^         T^c^^^  ,,  denoted. 

■  .  ,  who  m-t  b.  ranked  f^ro*i*^«  to  ^ 

l«*"^^^-     lAQS  be  Uvea  &t  ^ '^     character,  and  oy 

pulpVt  h»9  ^^lU  .  ^^"^  ^^!^r  amounting  to  a^^' 
which  toe  ^^    position  tlier«         pomuncaD,   ^'^         ^^y^cH 

^^c»Uo«.  p    id,  bad  'l''*^^*^™  ^n.t  the  P''Vl.^"„,^lm,  ^ 
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did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life,  but 
predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

IV.  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  powerfully, 
though  indirectly,  paved  the  way  for  the  Protestant  Revolu- 
tion —  the  Mystics,'  ■ 

Mysticism  had  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholastic 
period,  in  individuals  of  profound  religious  feeUng,  to  whom  the 
exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant,  Such  men  were  I 
St.  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  and  the  school  of  St.  Victor.  An- 
Belm  himself,  the  father  of  the  schoolmen^  mingled  with  liis 
logical  habit  a  mystical  vein,  and  this  combination  wag  in  fact 
characteristic  of  the  best  of  the  scholastic  theologianig.  But 
with  the  decline  of  scholasticism,  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly 
as  an  effect,  mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape.  The  i 
characteri.^tic  of  the  Mystics  is  the  life  of  feeling;  the  preference 
of  intuition  to  logic,  the  quest  for  knowledge  through  light  im- 
parted to  feeling  rather  than  by  processes  of  the  intellect;  the 
iindwelUng  of  God  in  the  soul,  elevated  to  a  holy  calm  by  the 
consciousness  of  Hia  presence ;  absolute  self-renunciation  and 
the  absorption  of  the  human  will  into  the  divine;  the  ecstatic 
mood,  liie  theory  of  the  Mystic  may  easily  slide  into  panthe- 
ism, where  the  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  divine  is 
resolved  into  the  identi&cation  of  the  two.'  This  tendency  is  ■ 
perceptible  in  one  class  of  the  ante-Protestant  Mystics,  of  which 
Master  Eckart  is  a  prominent  representative.  He  was  Provin- 
cial of  the  Dominicans  for  Saxony ;  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  about  1329.  Affili- 
ated societies  calling  themselves  the  Friends  of  God,  although 
they  formed  no  sect,  g:rew  up  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  TTiey  made  reUgion  center  in  a  cahn 
devoutness,  in  disinterested  love  to  God  and  in  labors  of  benevo- 
lence. It  was  in  Colognej  Strasburg,  and  in  other  places  in  the  ■ 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  that  the  preachers  of  this  class  chiefly 
flourished.    Of  them  the  most  eminent  is  John  Tauler  (1290- 


'  Upon  the  MystJca,  beaidM  TJIlmejin'a  work,  Dit  Rfform/itartn  i»r  dif  Rt- 
fcrrruiticm,  and  NeRnder,  v,  380  BPq-,  we  C,  Scbimdt,  k'tud^a  sur  In  Myatieiait^ 
AUemand  a-a  XIV.  uiicle  (1S47);  Hi?lfferich.  Die  diritid.  Myiitik  (\M2)i  Noack, 
Geach.  d.  Afijrift  (1863) ;   R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours   uiih  th*  \fy<!iiea  (1858). 

*  Od  the  nature  of  myBticiBin,  sec  Ritter,  Oesch..  d.  chritd.  PhUoHophie,  it.  02d 
seq.  Hitter  ejcplaina  eapeciaLly  the  ideas  of  OcrsDa.  See,  also,  Base,  Hutttru* 
JS'-erfiitt'UMi 
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1361),  Doctor  sublimis  et  illuminatus,  as  he  was  etyledj  &  pupil 
of  E^kart,  but  an  opposer  of  pantheism  and  a  preacher  of  evan- 
gelical fervor.'  To  hire  Luther  erroneously  ascribed  the  Uttle 
book  which  emanated  from  some  member  of  this  mystical  school, 
CAlled  "The  German  Theology,"  a  book  which  Luther  published 
anew  in  1516,  and  from  which  he  aaid  that,  next  to  the  Bible 
and  St.  Au^;u9tine,  he  had  learned  more  than  from  any  other 
book  of  what  Gotl^  Christ,  man^  and  all  things  are.  The  Mystics 
were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yearned  for  a  more  vital 
kind  of  religion  than  the  Church  had  afforded  them.  Tlie  "Imi- 
tation of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  a  work  which  has  prob- 
ably had  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  except  tJie  Bible,  ia 
a  fine  example  of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  mystical  school." 
The  reformatory  effect  of  the  Mystics  was  twofold:  they  weak- 
ened the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and  called  men  away 
from  a  dogmatic  reli^on  to  something  more  inward  and  spiritual ; 
and  their  labors,  likewise,  tended  bo  break  up  the  excessive  es- 
teem of  outward  sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Standing  within 
the  Church  and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  pre- 
paring the  ground,  especially  in  GermanxJthrouglL 
the  fourteentti  century,  tor  the  Froleitant  reform.  With 
pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and  Wickliffe, 
the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great  movement  have  a 
direct  historical  connection. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  Reformation,  it  is 
natural  to  associate  with  this  term  the  renouncing  of  papal 
authority  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  dogmas  in  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  and  has 
been  already  diseemed,  that  social  movements  characteristic  of 
the  Renaissance  period  had  sometimes  partakers  in  them,  often 
not  a  few,  who  did  not  waver  in  their  professed  fealty  to  the 
Roman  See.  Due  credit  must  be  given  to  individuals  or  asao- 
ciatinns  of  this  class  for  everything  meritorious  in  aim  or 
influence.  Numerous  sincere  Mystics  were  trEoned  at  De- 
venter,  the  School  of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life.     Among 


*  C.  Sohmidt,  Jehanne*  Tmder  von  Strtubvrg  (1641) ;  Lift  of  Tattler,  ir&h 
Tteenty-fitv  of  hia  Smnon*,  tfftiwUted  from  tbe  Gcrmui  by  SusannB  Wink- 
worth,  to  which  lire  added  »  preffice  by  Rev.  C.  Kinedey,  und  im  intfoductioa 
by  Rw,  li-  D-  Hitehrock,  D.D.  {New  York,  185S"). 

»  L'pon  the  authorahip  of  thi*  work,  iwe  Giraelerj  ni.  v.  4.  §  146;  UUmiiui, 
U.  719  aeq';    Schmidt  ia  Hcrsog^B,  Retd'Encyd. 
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those  taught  there,  if  Erasmus  was  the  foremost  man  of  geniue, 
he  was  far  from  being  the  sole  man  of  note  who  had  been 
a  pupil  there.  It  was  sja  earnest  preacher,  Gerard  Groot,  by 
whom  the  firat  steps  were  taken  in  its  origin.'  He  collected 
about  him  a  group  of  young  men  who  looked  forward  to  the 
attainment  of  the  spiritual  attainments  requisite  for  ecclesi' 
aatic  office.  Pious  laymen  were  permitted  to  join  them.  Like 
gatherings  in  the  Netherianda  and  North  Germany  made  it  a 
principal  aim  to  educate  the  people  and  to  promote  spiritual 
religion  among  devout  monks  and  clergy.  They  likewise  en- 
gaged in  copying  manuscripts  of  Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers. 
They  were  concerned  in  promoting  the  study  of  antiquity  and, 
in  general,  to  increase  and  dififuae  reUgious  knowledge.  For 
Christian  sieters  as  well  as  for  males  houses  were  established. 
In  their  houses  and  schools  they  made  it  their  aim  to  cultivate 
a  true  piety  after  their  own  ideal.  The  Brethren  were  signally 
successful  in  their  disinterested,  spiritual  exertions. 

A  new  era  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  was  attendant 
on  Gutenberg's  use  of  the  printing  press  an^l  movable  types 
(about  1450) — a  new  era,  in  fact,  in  all  Christendom.  Co- 
incident with  the  rise  of  tliis  new  period  is  the  career  of  Car- 
dinal Nicholas  Cues,  —  or  Cusanus,  whose  family  name  was 
Krebs,  —  more  honored  for  bis  life  and  labors,  especially  by 
his  fellow-ehurchmen,  than  any  other  of  the  class  reformers 
adhering  to  the  Papal  See  of  whom  we  have  spoken,'  Cues,  a 
place  near  Treves,  was  hia  birthplace.  Hence  the  name 
"Nicholas  Cusanus.*' 

He  died  in  1464.  After  leaving  the  Brothers'  House  at 
Deventer^  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Padua,  which  he  gave 
up  to  take  up  the  study  of  theology.  He  became  an  Archdeacon, 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basel,  where  at  first,  both  orally 

'  The  history  and  eharaoteriBtica  of  the  Brethren  of  Conunon  Life  are  fully 
set  forth  in  Hauob's  Rfaleniijkiopadie  fur  Thedogii  «.  Kirchf.  vol.  iii.  p.  472  Rqq. 
Hriiefer  sketches  are  piven,  e.g.  in  Kurta.  Kirchengeat.,  vol.  i.  §  113,  9.  Mfiller, 
KirehtngtM.,  B  and  II,  2d  Heft.  UiUIer,  HiUory  of  ihe  Church,  Engl,  tmul., 
Middle  Affea,    pp.    409  sqq,,  538. 

"  A  full  acrount  of  Oi«anuia  may  he  read  in  the  work  of  Johannes  .Fanseen, 
Hiatoty  of  the  German  Prjjple  at  ths  Claae  of  the  Middle  Ages,  English  translation, 
2  vols,  (18971.  In  connection  with  Jansecn'a  hiatory  of  this  period,  the  critienl 
review  of  it  by  Protestant  authors  are  entitled  to  attention,  especially  KosIJsb. 
S«e.  alflOj  "Cambridjge  Modem  History,"  vol.  i.  The  Renaiatance,  p.  628  »eq.  The 
account  of  CuaanuB,  given  by  Ppator  in  hiB  Hiatory  af  the  Pope*  m  the  HfloaiA' 
£Bace,  ig  by  tt  RomAa  Catholic  author  ql  merit. 
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nd  in  writiiig,  he  advocated  the  view  that  the  Council  takes 

cank  above  the  Pope,  but  later  he  adopted  the  opposite  view. 

Od  account  of  his  erudition,  his  cleveruess,  and  rhetorical  gift, 

be  was  employed  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  diplomatic  missiona 

and  other  transactions,  and  in  the  successful  sale  of  Indulgences 

in  Germany  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's  Church.    In  1448  he 

was  made  by  Eugene  a   Cardinal.    He  was   held  in  honor  for 

\uB  virtues  as  a  priest.     For    years   he  traveled  as  an  apostle 

and  an  industrious  reformer,  reviving  ecclesiastical  cUscipline^ 

preaehing  to  the  clergy  and  people,  promoting  education  among 

both  clafsea.    He  piu^ued   bia  aims  by  holding  councils  and 

tynod^  in  great  number.    He  framed  rules  for  the  inspection  of 

moQaAterie&    It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  bent  on  promoting 

.■I--**!  of   practical  reform  of    the  whole   Church.    At  the 

time  he  made  no  attempt  to  modify  its  organic  structure. 

■varmly  interested  in  humanistic  studies,  and  not  lees  so  in 

unities  and  in  natural  science.    He  was  fond  of  classical 

In  Italy  he  was  untiring  in  the  study  of    Plato  and 

!>■.     He   had   been  appointed  by  the   Pope   Bishop  of 

.^iid  encountered  serious  difficulties  by  extending  reforms 

rf  was  urgent  need.    His  principal  work  was  a  noted 

10  volumes,  "de  docta  ignorantia,"  in  which  lead- 

'iii^tic  metaphysical  theorie.s  are  discussed.     He  wrote, 

•  1  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  his  "Dialogue  on  Peace 

d  of  Faith,"  in  behalf  of  religious  tolerance.    Chria- 

ireated  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions^  but  held 

other  relig^onsj  including  Mohammedanism,  like- 

li-mentfi  of  eternal  truth  are  to  be  recognized. 

'•al  turn  and  his  relish  of  the  teaching  of  Master 

d  to  some  of  his  writings  a  decided  Pantheistic 

as  led  him  to  be  styled  a  speculative  Copernicus, 

'.ritbout  its  impression  lat*r  on  Giordano  Bruno,  who 

:H  at  Rome  and  in  1600  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

vent  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 

Bieans  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was  the  re\-ival 

tliis  great  intellectual  change  emanated  from  Italy 

in.    During  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 

■ess  and  tlisorder,  Italy  never  wholly  lost  the  traces 

r.-ilization.    "The  night  which  descended  upon  her 

of  an  Arctic  summer.    The  dawn  began  to  reap- 
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pear  before  the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  horizon."  '  The  three  great  wTiters,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  culture.  To  the  long 
neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had  suffered,  Dante  refers, 
when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 

"Seemed  from  laog-caiitinued  Hilence  hoarse."' 

The  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  its  ancient 
history  and  literature.  The  study  of  the  Roman  classics  be- 
came a  p^sion.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were  spared  in  recov- 
ering manuscripts  and  in  collecting  libraries.  Princes  became 
the  personal  cultivators  and  profuse  patrons  of  learning.  The 
same  zeal  extended  itself  to  Greek  literature.  TTie  philc^ophers 
and  poets  of  antiquity  were  once  more  read  with  delight  in  their 
own  tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453,  brought  a  throng  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their  invaluable 
literary  treasures^  to  Italy,  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  new 
studies.  From  Italy,  the  same  literary  spirit  spread  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  humanities  *— grammar,  rhet^ 
oric,  poetry,  eloquence,  the  classical  authors  —  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  studious  everywhere. 

"Other  futures  stir  the  world's  grcRt  heart, 
Kurope  m  cora'p.  to  her  majnrity, 
Ahd  enters  on  l.hp  vast  itiberitancie 
Won  fronn  the  tomhg  of  mighty  ancwtors. 
The  eecda,  the  gold,  the  gctne,  the  silont  hlU^ 
That  lay  deep  buried  with  the  memoriea  of  old  renown." 


"For  naw  ihts  old  ttpie  vdicM  ring  agun. 
And  nbratc  with  the  heat  and  melody. 
Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  old  Ionian  dayn- 
The  martyred  eag<?,  the  attic  orator, 
ImEnutably  incamatp,  like  the  gods, 
IcHpiritual  bodies,  wingii?d  wards, 
Holding  a  universe  inipHlpabli?', 
Find  a  new  audience."' 


This  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  consequences  in 
the  field  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  stage  of 
culture,  when  the  Church  was  no  longer  to  be  the  sole  instructor; 
when  a  wider  horizon  was  to  be  opened  to  the  human  intellect 
—  an  effect  analogous  to  tbat  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  grand 

>  Hacaulay,  Elmg  fm  MaceKiaveUi.     Esoays,  i.  (Xew  York,  ISttl). 
*  /ft/.,  i.  63.     "Chi  psr  luDf^o  silenzio  p&rea  Goco." 
■  George  ElioE's  Spanish  Gypjry,  pp.  5,  6- 


gngrapl^cal  discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Christianity  was 
to  oome  into  contact  mth  the  products  of  the  intellect  of  the 
ancient  oations,  and  to  assimilate  whatever  might  not  be  alien 
to  itfi  own  nature. 

For  several   hundred  years  the  Scholastic  philosophy  and 
iheoJogy  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  sway.    When 
the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical  analysis  and 
disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  books  of  excerpts  from  the 
Fathers,  out  of  which  theology,  for  a  number  of  centuries,  had 
been  studied,  quickly  became  obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
fMmer  method  were  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of 
the  new  science.     Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the 
Mir  teachers.     From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
Sebohsticism  had  been  dominant    Nor  was  this  era  without 
fruit.    As  a  discipline  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civilized  peoples; 
u  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and  super- 
sliiion  which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages;  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the  creed  of  the  Churchy  so 
that  it  could  be  examined  and  judged,  the  scholastic  training 
iad  the  intellectual  products  of  it  WTre  of  high  value.*    But  the 
narrowness  and  other  gross  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were 
kid  bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.     The  barbarous 
rtyle  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became  obnoxious 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of  classical  learning. 
T^e  extravagant  hair-splitting  of  Scotus  and  Duraodus,  when 
compared  with  the  nobler  method  of  the  philosophers  of  antiq- 
uity, excited  disdain.     Tlie  worka  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now 
poflKssed  in  their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  in  the  trans- 
tfttion  and  interpretation  of  him,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.     Their  ignorance   of  history,   their   uncritical 
habit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrangling,  made 
tbrra  objects  of  derision;   and  aa  the  Schoolmen  had  once  sup- 
I^aoted  the  Compilers,  so  now  the  race  of  syllogistic  reasoners 
were,  in  their  turn,  laughed  off  the  stAge  by  the  new  generation 
of  classical  scholars. 

But  the  fall  of  Scholasticism  did  not  take  place  until  it  had 
run  Its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  The  es-sential  principle  of 
the  Schoolnneo  was  the  correspondence  of  faith  and  reason; 
the  characteristic  aim  was  the  vindication  of  the  contents  of 

■  Oiea^w.  Dogmengeichichie,  p.  472  seq. 
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faith,  the  articles  of  the  creed,  on  grounda  of  reason*  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  character  of  ScholasticiBm,  although  the  suc- 
ceaaora  of  Anselni  did  not,  like  hira,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive 
truths  of  Christianity  by  arguments  independent  of  revelation. 
"Fides  quaerit  intellectum"  was  ever  the  motto.  There  were 
individuals,  as  AbelartI  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  thirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under  the  yoke  of  authority, 
but  who  really  differ  from  their  contemporaries  rather  in  the  ■ 
tone  of  their  mind  than  in  their  theological  tenets.  Scholasli- 
cism,  when  it  gave  up  the  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence 
what  faith  received  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed 
its  own  failure.  This  transition  was  nmde  by  Duns  Scotus.  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotus,  by  whom  the  change  was  con- 
summated. He  was  the  leading  agent  in  reviving  Nominalism. 
Although  both  Wickliffe  and  Hues  were  Realists^  it  was  Nomi- 
nalism that  brought  Scholasticism  to  an  end.  In  giving  only  a 
subjective  vaUdity  to  general  notions  and  to  reasonings  founded  ■ 
on  them,  in  seeking  to  show  that  no  settled  conclusions  can  be 
reached  on  the  path  of  rational  inquiry  and  argument;,  and  in 
leaving  no  other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  except  that  ol 
authority,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  skepticism.  The  way  was 
paved  for  the  principle  which  found  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theology  and  false 
in  philosophy.  Occam  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  a  defender  of  the  independence  of  the  civil 
authority  as  related  to  them.  When  he  suggests  propositions 
at  variance  with  orthodoxy  and  argues  for  them,  he  saves  him- 
self from  the  imputation  of  heresy  by  professing  an  absolute 
submission  to  authority;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  pro- 
fessions perfectly  sincere.  Nominalism  necessarily  tended  to  en- 
courage, also,  an  empirical  method,  an  attention  to  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  inner  experience,  in  the  room  of  the  logical  fabric 
which  had  been  subverted.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  when  it 
came  to  affirm  the  dissonance  of  reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its 
own  grave.*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Luther  in  his  youth 
was  a  diligent  student  of  Occam.    From  Occam  he  derived 


I 
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I  On  Occam,  Be€  Baur^  DogmengeJifhichtt,  Vi.  236  sf^q. ;  Domer,  Entvjv!k&- 
litngagach.  von  der  Peraon  Chnati,  ii.  447  eeq,;  Rttter,  Gaeh.  d.  chrixtt.  Pkii,,  iv. 
674  B^. ;  H&Urnau,  D«  la  PKU.  Schaltutique,  t.  ii. ;  Hauck,  RealenCykiGpadie,  trU 
"Oeoam. " 
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Hpiises,  OB  to  another  Nominalist,  D'Ailly,  he  owed  the  eug- 
-  -tioD,  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

But  other  eSecis  of  a  more  positive  character  than  the  down- 

r&Ii  of  .Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  reno\'ation  of  learning, 

TV  Fathers  were  brought  out  of  their  obscurity^  and  their  teach- 

fi|H  mighi  be  compared  with  the  dogmatic  system  which  pro- 

■•-r^i  to  be  foimded  upon  them,  but  which  had  really^  in  its 

rvsttge  through  the  medieval  period,  taken  on  features  wholly 

i;iiknown  to  the  patristic  age.     More  than  this^  the  Scriptures 

'     Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  documents  of  the 

:an  religion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original  tongues, 

iij  wrve  as  a  touthstoner  by  which  the  prevailing  doctrinal  and 

epfl^siastical  syetem  must  be  tested.    The  newly  invented  art 

of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  immediately  attained  a  high 

ife|5ree  of  perfection,  in  connection  with  the  hardly  less  impor- 

tenf  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  same 

time  that  it  fed,  the  appetite  for  literature.     It  is  evident  that 

thf  freshly  awakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  the  abundant 

meuu$  for  gratifying  it,  must  protluce  a  widespread  ferment. 

A  Heavensent  had  begun,  in  the  presence  of  which  Latin  Chris- 

tiamty,  that  vast  fabric  of  piety  and  superstition,  of  reason  and 

ima^nation,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  humanistic  revival,  it  assumed, 
north  of  the  Alps,  eBpecially  in  Germany,  characteristics  differ- 
ent froro  those  which  [lertained  to  it  in  Italy.  In  Italy  the 
HimumisCa  were  so  smitten  with  antiquity,  so  captivated  witlT^ 
Ukcient  thoughtj  as  to  look  with  indifference  and,  very  frequently,  I 
with  a  secret  skepticism,  upon  Christianity  and  the  Church.' 
Even  an  EpieurcAn  infidelity  as  to  the  foundations  of  religion, 
which  was  caught  from  Lucretius  and  from  the  dialogues  of 
Oi«ero,  infect'ed  a  mde  circle  of  literary  men.  Preachers,  in  a 
ptraan  of  florid  rhetoric,  would  associate  the  names  of  Greek  and 
Ronum  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints,  and  with  the 
name  of  ^e  Saviour  himself.  If  an  example  of  distinguished 
piety  was  refpiired,  reference  would  be  made  to  Numa  Pompi- 
Uns.  So  prevalent  was  disbelief  respecting  the  fundamental 
truUu  of  natural  religion  that  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  under 

■  RMtbcfK,  Occam  und  Luthrr,  Stv4ien  «.  Kritik^^.  1831.  I,  Itomcr,  Li.  GOT. 
**DI«  BollUBqas  Ivgit  nrriptn.  Oroam.  Huiii«  Acumen  anterArelMt  TboDue  «' 
Seote."    IblMMthon.     VUa  LMthfri.  v. 

•  Vf%»,  /*v  Wiei^r^de^ng <L  daaaiachm  AUtrihwtw,  p.  -ITB  Beq. 
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Leo  X.;  felt  called  upon  to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individu- 
ality of  the  soul.  The  revival  of  Uterature  in  Italy  was  thi^,  to 
a  considerable  de^e,  the  revival  of  paganism.  When  we  look 
at  the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  we  should  suppose  that  the  goda 
of  the  old  mythology  had  risen  from  the  dead,  while  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  had  supplanted  Paul  and 
Isaiah.  If  in  the  Florenlme  school  of  Platonists,  under  the 
lead  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  more  believing  temper  prevailed, 
yet  these  mingled  freely  with  Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed 
from  the  favorite  philosophy.  It  is  not  meant  that  religion  wae 
driven  out  by  humanism.  The  spirit  of  religion  had  vanished 
to  a  ^eat  extent  before,  ami  Humanism  took  possession  of 
vacant  ground.  Under  the  influence  of  the  classic  school,  says 
Guizotf  the  Church  in  Italy  "gave  herself  up  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civilization,  to  a  taste  for 
letters,  the  arts,  and  social  and  physical  enjoyments.  Look 
at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who  played  the  greatest  pohtical  ■ 
and  literary  part*  at  that  period  passed  their  lives  —  Cardinal 
Bembo,  for  example  —  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  mix- 
ture which  it  exhibits  of  luxurious  effeminacy  and  intelJeclual  ■ 
culture,  of  enervated  manners  and  menta.1  vigor.  In  surveying 
this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinions  and 
of  social  reiationSj  we  might  imagine  ourselves  living  among  the  4 
French  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  the  same  desire 
for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  new 
ideas;  the  same  taste  for  an  agreeable  and  easy  life,  the  same  ■ 
luxury,  the  same  licentiousness;  there  was  the  same  want  of 
political  energy  and  of  moral  principles,  combined  with  singular 
sincerity  and  activity  of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth 
century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the  Chiu-ch 
as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  did  to 
the  nobility.  They  had  the  same  opinions  and  manners,  lived  ■ 
agreeably  together,  and  gave  themselves  no  uneasiness  about 
the  storms  that  were  brewing  round  them.  The  prelates  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more 
foresaw  Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
foresaw  the  French  Revolution.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  * 

The  eemi-pagan  spirit  was  not  confined  to  elegant  literature. 

1  Quicot,  Hiet.  of  Ciirituailwin,  \9x.\,.  id. 
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U  oUcred  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical  morals,  and  in 
tfodeputment  found  a  systematic  expression  in  "The  Prince" 
of  Macchlavelli.  This  work,  which  was  intended  neither  aa  a 
alire,  nor  aa  an  exposure  of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the 
people,  but  as  a  serious  code  of  political  maxims,  sets  at  defiance 
Ihe  principles  of  Christian  morality.  The  only  apology  that  can 
be  uiade  for  it  is  that  it  simply  reflects  the  actual  practice 
of  thai  age,  the  habitual  conduct  of  rulera,  in  which  treachery 
and  diseimulaition  were  accounted  a  merit.'  Macchiavelli  waa  a 
patriot^  he  was  at  heart  a  republican,  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
cluded that  Italy  had  no  hope  save  in  a  despot,  and  that  all 
means  are  justifiable  which  are  requisite  or  advantageous  for 
eecuring  an  end.  Yet  he  was  supported  and  held  in  esteem  by 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  and  inscribed  his  flagitious  treatise 
to  young  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  political  condition  of  Italy 
favored  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion^  in  which  the  vices  recom- 
mended in  *'Thc  Prince"  were  looked  upon  not  only  without 
diaapprcibation,  but  as  commendable  qualities  in  a  statesman. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new  learn-  t, 
iDg  was  culEivatJ?d  in  a  religious  spu-it.  It  kindled  the  desire 
to  examine  the  ttTitings  of  the  Fathers  and  to  study  earnestly 
the  Scriptures.  Reuchlin,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  German 
Humanist.?,  considered  that  his  greatest  work,  his  most  durable 
mcmtunent,  was  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  His  battle  with  the 
monies  is  a  decisive  event  in  the  combat  of  the  new  era  with  the 
oJd.  Reuchlin  bad  studied  Greek  at  Paris  and  Basel;  he  had 
lectured  in  various  schools  and  universities ;  had  been  employed 
in  important  offices  by  princes;  had  visited  Rome  on  official 
bustness;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Politian,  Pico  de  Mi- 
ranilola,  Marsilius  Ficinus;  had  devoted  himself  enthuBiastically 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  only  as  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  because  he  supposed  himself  to  find  in  the 
Kabbala  corroboration  and  illustration  of  Christian  doctrines. 
He  was  everywhere  famous  as  a  scholar.  The  Dominicaios  of 
Col(^ne,  with  Ho<^traten,  an  ignorant  prior^  at  their  head^ 
vexed  at  Reuchlin's  refusal  to  support  them  in  their  project  for 
deetroyiog  Judaism  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew  hterature  except 

I  8ae  11m  m&Arica  of  Whtaton,  Etcm^ntt  of  tntrmatumat  Law.  t.  pp,  18.  10. 
*Bm  KacAulBy'B  'Eata.y,  Macchiavelii.  L.  A.  Burd.  in  Cambridge  Afcuirrtk 
Bi^grf,  L  180  teg. 
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the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  which  they  bad  been  incited 
by  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth  a  resolute  and  malig- 
nant effort  to  get  him  convicted  of  heresy  or  force  him  to  retract 
his  published  opinions.  Finding  that  soft  words  and  reasonable 
concessions  were  unavailing,  he  took  up  the  contest  in  right 
earnest,  and,  being  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party, 
which  rallied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  through  much  anxiety  and  peril, 
in  achieving  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  tiu-ned  against  the 
adversaries  of  literature.  Tlie  scholars  vanquished  the  monks. 
In  this  conflict  Reuchlin  was  efficiently  aided  by  Francis  of 
Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the 
hostile  ecclesiastics.  It  was  the  alliance  of  the  knights  with 
the  pioneers  of  learning.  The  EjnsioUc  ObscuTomm  ViTorum, 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon  the 
!  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogetraten  and  the 
'  monks.'  Tlie  applause  that  greeted  the  appearance  of  these 
letters,  in  which  the  monks  are  held  up  to  merciless  ridicule, 
was  a  si^ifieant  sign  of  the  progress  of  intelligence  (1516).         I 

The  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  uni-  ■ 
versities.     These  establishments  in  Germany  had  been  founded 
on  the  model  of  Paris.    Theology  had  the  uppermost  seat,  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  enthroned  in  the  chairs  of  instruc- 
tion.   In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  traditional  theology.    The  Humanists  at  length  gained  ad-  J 
mission  for  their  studies  at  Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  and  some  ■ 
other  places.    In  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organ- 
ized the  imiversity  at  Wittenberg.    This  new  institution,  which 
declared  Augustine  to  be  its  patron  saint,  was  from  the  first 
favorable  to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitable  reception 
to  the  teachers  of  classical  learning.'    Here  was  to  be  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  Reformation. 

In  other  countries  the  cause  of  learning  was  advancing,  and 
brought  with  it  increased  liberality,  and  tendencies  to  reform 
in  religion.  In  1498,  Coletj  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city^  had  returned  from 

^  On  thifl  work  »ee  Bbut,  KirtAengeachiehte,  iv,  17.  tnd  Blr  William  HAmil' 
tan,  DiaeuAsiont,  et«,  (1853}. 

*  Von  liftuiaer,  GeaeAiehU  d«r  Piidogogik,,  kv.  3-1. 
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his  stutties  in  Italy,  and  was  expounding  the  Greek  epistles  of 
Paul  at  Oxford,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "  new 
laming,"  and  the  disgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the 
ecMastic  l-heology.  He  was  joined  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty 
jetB  of  age,  of  the  same  age  as  Colet,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to  enter 
into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship  with  the  more 
devout,  if  less  brilliant  and  versatile,  English  scholar.  To  them 
was  united  a  young  man,  Tliomas  More,  who  was  destined  to 
the  law,  but  whose  love  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the 
iMlvancing  spu"it  of  the  age,  brought  him  into  intimate  relatione 
with  the  two  scholars  just  named.'  Golet,  More,  and  Erasmus 
coDtinued  to  be  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colet  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded  St,  Paul's 
Ecbool  at  his  own  expense,  and  boldly,  yet  with  gentleness,  ex- 
erted his  influence,  not  only  in  favor  of  classical  and  Biblical 
rtudy,  but  also,  not  without  peril  to  himself,  against  supersti- 
tion and  in  behalf  of  enlightened  views  in  religion.  More  fol- 
lowed the  same  path,  and  m  his  "Utopia"  he  has  a  chapter  on 
the  religions  of  that  imaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  he 
reprt«finta  that  the  people  were  debating  among  themselves 
"whether  one  that  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would 
not  be  thereby  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from  the 
Pope.'^  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians  that  no 
one  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  but  converts  were  to  be 
made  to  any  faith  only  *'  by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  without 
the  use  of  reproaches  or  violence."  They  made  confession,  not 
to  priestfi,  but  to  the  heads  of  families.  Their  worship  was  in 
temples,  in  which  were  no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  devo- 
tion were  carefully  framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  off"ond  the 
feelings  of  any  class  of  sincere  worshipers.  In  this  work,  as 
in  Uie  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preachetl  before 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbarities  and 
impolicy  of  war.  In  reference  to  what  we  term  political  and 
•odal  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings  of  Colet  and  More, 
and  of  tlieir  still  more  famous  associate^  a  humane  spirit  and  a 

'  Al  Orford,  OS  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  tho  advecsBri^a  of  the  "new  leam- 
iDf"  united  in  a  hostility  to  the  study  of  Grrak.  It  rcnunds  otic  qT  the  an- 
ttpatJiy  to  Ihe  aaine  study  which  ej[isl«d  among  tbe  Don&ervative  RoauOifl  when 
QotSQ  WMM  M  youtft.     Fonyth,  L^a  of  Ciara.  \.  20. 
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hostility  to  tyranny  and  to  all  oppreasive  legislation,  which  are 
not  leas  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were 
in  advance  of  the  practice  of  the  times.' 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incarnation, 
as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  was  Erosrmis.'  The  preeminence  which 
he  attained  a^  a  literary  man  is' what  no  other  scholar  has  ap- 
proached, unless  it  be  Voltaire,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  def- 
erence paid  to  him  by  the  great  in  worldly  rank.  Each  was  a, 
wit  and  an  iconoclast  in  his  own  way,  but  their  characters  in 
other  respects  were  quite  unlike.*  The  fame  of  Erasmus  waa 
rendered  possible,  in  pari,  by  the  universal  use  of  Latin,  aa  the 
common  language  of  educated  men ;  a  state  of  things  of  which 
his  want  of  familiarity  with  Italian  and  English,  although  he 
had  sojourned  in  Italy  and  lived  long  in  England,  is  a  curioua 
sign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  mind,  as  well  aa  by  assidu- 
ous culture,  Erasnms  was  a  man  of  letters.  He  must  be  that, 
whatever  else  he  failed  to  be.  Hig  knowledge  of  Greek  waa 
inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Budaus;  he  took 
no  pains  to  g:ive  his  style  a  classical  finish,  and  laughed  at  the 
pedantic  Ciccronians,  who  avoided  all  phraseology  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  best  ancient  authority,  and  sometimes  all  words 
not  found  in  their  favorite  author.*  He  wrote  hastily :  **  I  pre- 
cipitatej"  he  says,  "rather  than  compose."'  Yet  the  wit  and 
wisdom  and  varied  erudition  which  he  poured  forth  from  his 
full  mind,  made  him  justly  the  most  popular  of  writers.  He 
sat  on  his  throne^  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy.  By  his 
multifarious  publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with 
eminent  persons,  —  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  —  his 

'  The  relatiotta  of  Colet,  More,  and  Eranmua,  and  the  charact eristic  work  of 
each,  nre  Rneiy  described  in  the  truly  interesting  work  of  Se^bolim,  Tht  Oxford 
Refarmem  of  1498  (LodiJod,    1869). 

^  Opcnx,  xi,  vols.,  folio,  etc.  (Cloricua)  1703.  Tbet^  a™  lives  nf  Erasmus  by 
Le  Clerc,  Rayle,  Knight,  liurigny  (Paris,  17571,  Jortin  {1758-60},  Hops  (Zurich, 
17B0),  Adolf  Muller  (1828),  by  Erhard  in  EncK  und  CrwAcr'a  Eneydapad.  («fxvi.), 
and  by  others ;  a  ekc-tcti  by  Nisard  in  hia  Etudts  tiur  la  Biaaitatnce.  These  biog- 
raphies art  cHticiacd  bj*  Mihnan  in  hia  interustins  article  on  Erasmus,  Q-uart. 
Rev.,  No.  ccxi.,  reprinted  in  his  Eitsaija.  Life  by  Drummoiid,  2  vola.  Cl873\  J. 
A.  Froude,  Life  and  Letters  (1895),  Life  by  Emerton  (ISM).  Notwithstanding  the 
unEavorftble  judgmont  of  Johnson,  Jortin's  Life  is  anything  hut  a  "dull  book." 
Fur  a  B^jholar,  notwifh standing  its  want  of  plan  n.iid  of  eiynunctry,  it  tB  QDe  of  tbe 
most  delightful  of  biographic. 

*  Coleridge  Iiai9  tjompared  and  contnated  them,  Ttu  Fritmt,  tint  T-fiMi"g 
Placp:  Essay  i. 

•  Jortin,  i.   182.  •  Ibid,,  i.  152. 
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iilueDce  was  diffused  over  all  Europe.    In  all  the  earlier  part 
of  be  career   Erasmus  struggled  with  indigence.    His  health 
TM  Dot  strong  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  live  upon  a 
iinfe.    His    dependence  upon  patronage  and  pensions  placed 
frttere  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  his  life;  yet  he 
iovfd  Lndependence,  frequently  chose  to  receive  tlie  attentions 
tif  lie  gre&t  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  selected  for  his  place 
of  Abode  the  city  of  Basel,  where  he  was  free  alike  from  secular 
iod  ecdedastical  tyranny,     Erasmus,  by  hb  wTitings  and  his 
cBtiie  personal  influence,  was  the  foe  of  superstition.    In  his 
eirly  Jaj^s  he  had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish 
Eifs,  and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  intense  by 
this  bitter  recollection  and  by  the  trouble  it  cost  him,  after 
hf  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from  the  thraldom  to 
which  his  former  associates  were  inclined  to  call  him  back.     In 
Inith,    he    conducted   a   hfelong    warfare    against    the   monks 
and  their  ideas  and  practices.    His  "Praise  of  Folly"  andj  in 
particular,  the  "Colloquies,"  in  which  idleness,  the  illiteracy, 
self-indulgence,  and  artificial  and  useless  austerities  of  "the  reli- 
gjoua/'  were  handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were  read  with 
infinite  amusement  by  all  who  sympathized  with  the  new  studies, 
and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect  of  this  tell-\ 
iog  satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the  Church.    Tlie 
"Praise  of  Folly"  was  WTitten  in  1510  or  1511,  in  More'a  house,  i 
for  the  amusement  of  his  host  and  a  few  other  friends.    Folly 
it  personified,  and  represented  as  discoursing  to  her  followers 
oti  the  affairs  of  mankind.    All  classes  come  in  for  their  share 
of  ridicule.    Granuimrians  and  pedagogues,  in  the  fcrtid  atmos- 
phere of  their  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
theni ;    scholastic   theologians,    wrangling  upon   frivolous   and 
insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  constitution 
o(  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  a  council  of  the 
gods  —  "with  whom  and  whose  conjectures  nature  is  mightily 
ftmused;"    monks,  "the  race  of  new  Jews/'  who  are  surprised 
It  last  to  find  themselves  among  the  goats^  on  the  left  hand  of 
tiie  Judge,  faring  worse  than  common  sailors  and  wagoners; 
kings  who  forget  their  responsibilities,  rob  their  subjects^  and 
thmk  only  of  their  own  pleasures,  as  hunting  and  the  keeping 
of  fine  horses;  popes  who,  though  infirm  old  men,  take  the  sword 
into  tixeir  hands>  and  "  turn  hw,  religion,  pea(^e,  and  &.U  \\\m^\:k. 


affaire  upside  down"  — such  are  some  of  the  divisions  of  man- 
kind who  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  At  this  time  Julius  II.  filled 
the  papal  chair,  and  all  readers  of  Erasmus  must  have  recog- 
nized the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  the  warlike  old  pontiff. 
Erasmus  did  not  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  formed 
so  fair  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  wit;  and  by  his  observations 
on  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  he  offended  the  order  of  which 
he  was  the  almost  adored  founder.  When  requested  by  a  cardi- 
nal to  draw  up  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  he  begged  to  be  excused ; 
they  were  too  full  of  fables'  His  comments  on  misgovemment 
in  the  Church,  on  the  extortions  and  vicea  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  Pope  downwards,  were  not  the  less  biting  and  effective,  for 
.the  humorous  form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.     Indeed, 

/  as  Coleridge  has  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  the  Jests  of  Erasmus  that 
they  can  all  be  translated  into  arguments.    Tliere  was  what 

»he  called  a  "Pharisaic  kingdom,"  and  he  would  never  write 
'anything,  he  said,  that  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  de- 
fenders of  it.'  In  hia  own  mind,  he  distinguished  between  the 
Church  and  the  "Popish  sect,"  as  he  designated,  even  in  a  letter 
to  Melancthon,  the  supporters  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and 
tyranny."  There  were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  that  rausi 
■be  cut  up  by  the  roots  before  the  Church  could  have  peace.  T^ie 
oiie_waa  hatred  for  the  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  intol- 
erable avarice  and  cruelty ;  the  otheFwas^the  yoke  nf  human 
constitutions,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religious  lilx'i t^.  He 
wouI3  have  made  the  creed  a  very  short  one,  limited  to  a  few 
"plain  truths  contained  in  Scripture,"  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  the  individual  judgment.  He  thought  that  many  things 
should  be  referred,  not  according  to  the  popular  cry,  to  *'the 
next  general  council,"  but  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face_to 
P_face.*  Partly  from  the  natural  kindness  of  his  temper,  partly 
from  his  liberal  culture,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  personal 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  religious  doc- 
trine, he  went  beyond  almost  every  other  eminent  man  of  his 
age  in  his  liking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  conscious  that 
without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration  on  the  part  of 
rulers  In  Church  and  State,  he  would  himself  fare  ill.  He  was, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  defense  against  charges 


'  Jortin,  i.  294,  li.  34. 
■  /itid.,  L  284. 


•  Ibid.,  L  313, 

•  nrid.,  i.  26S 
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of  heresy.  He  had  said  things  without  number  which  could 
eamly  be  turned  into  grounds  of  accusation.  His  enemies  were 
numerous  and  vindictive,  and  although,  in  the  literary  combat, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to 
their  attacks.  He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  Stunica,  had 
[presented  to  Leo  X.  a  libel  against  him,  containing  sixty  thou- 
sand heresies  extracted  from  his  writings.'  Notwithstanding 
bU  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the 
ardent  adherents  of  the  medieval  system,  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that  his  influence,  so  far 
as  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to  their  overthrow.  In  this 
[feeling,  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  their  specific  charges, 
[they  were  fully  justified.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
?mnation  of  his  "Colloquies"  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
lother  proceedings  of  a  Hke  nature,  which  emanated  from  the 
Ifiaonkish  party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  wider 
currency. 

But  there  was  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did,  the  solidity 
and  value  of  which  it  is  difficidt  to  overestimate.  By  his  edi- 
tions of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  his  translations  from  Origen, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom,  he  o|>ened  up  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  gave  his  contemporaries  access  to  a 
purer  and  more  Biblical  theology.  His  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  his  parfiphrases  of  the  New  Testament^  which  were 
at  one  time  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England, 
commentaries,  his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other 
rorks,  promoted  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable 
[degree.  In  his  writings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened 
▼iewa  of  doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  were 
[eamest  complaints  against  the  multitude  of  church  ordinances 
)ntrived  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  enriching  qf 
l^tiie  clergy.  He  would  have  the  laity  inatructcd;  he  wished 
[that  the  humble-st  woman  might  read  the  Gospels.  The  judaiz- 
ing  customs  and  rites  with  which  the  Church  was  burdened, 
are  pointed  out  in  his  comments  on  Scripture.  In  these  publi- 
cations, which  the  art  of  printing  scattered  in  multipHed  editions 
over  Europe,  the  great  lights  of  the  patristic  age,  and  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  reappeared  to  break  up  the  reign  of  superstition. 
Never  was  an  aUlance  between  author  and  printer  more  happy 

'  Jortm,  i.  see. 
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for  botti  parties^  or  more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  public,  than  waa 
that  between  Erasmus  and  Froben  of  Basel.  In  view  of  the 
whole  career  and  various  productions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Hu- 
manists, it  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say  that  he  was  "the 
living  embodiment  of  almost  all  that  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancients^  the  mind  of  the  Western 
nations  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  wrought  out  and 
attained.  It  waa  not  only  a  knowledge  of  languages,  not  only 
cultivation  of  style,  of  taste;  but  therewith  the  whole  mental 
cast  had  received  a  freer  turn^  a  finer  touch.  In  this  compre- 
hensive sense,  one  may  say  that  Erasmus  waa  the  most  culti- 
vated man  of  his  times."  ' 

Of  the  relations  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Protestant 
cause,  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  spealc  hereafter.  His  writ^ 
ings  and  the  reception  accorded  to  them  show  that  the  European 
mind  bad  outgrown  the  existing  ecclesiastical  Bystem,  and  was 
ready  to  break  loose  from  its  control. 


I 


Some  of  the  principal  points  of  view  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting  the  causes 
that  paved  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  briefly  set  forth 
as  follows :  — 

Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were:  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  society,  of  the 
State  to  the  vast  theocratical  community  having  its  center  at 
Rome;  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the  clergy;  the  union 
of  peoples  under  a  common  ecclesiastical  law  and  a  uniform 
Latin  ritual;  an  intellectual  activity  shaped  by  the  clergy 
and  subservient  to  the  prevailing  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  things 
were:  — 

I.  The  laical  spirit;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  civil  society;  developing  in  the  towns  a  body  of  citizens 
bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with  their  practical 
understanding  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  diversified  industry 
and  by  commerce;  a  laical  spirit  which  manifested  itself,  also, 
in  the  lower  classes,  in  satires  aimed  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy; 
which,  likewise,  gave  rise  to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism, 
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a  new  sense  of  the  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national 
churches.*  ] 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscious  religious  opposition  to  the 
established  system;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in  sects  like 
the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forward  the  Bible  as  a  means  of 
coirecting  the  teaching,  rebuking  the  officers,  or  reforming  the 
organization  of  the  Church ;  or  in  Myatics  who  regarded  religion 
as  an  inward  life,  an  immediate  relation  of  the  individual  to 
God,  and  preached  fervently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

3.  A  literary  and  scientific  movement,  following  and  dis- 
placing the  method  of  culture  that  waa  peculiar  to  the  mediffival 
age;  a  movement  which  enlarged  the  area  and  multiplied  the 
subjects  of  thought  and  investigation;  which  drew  inspiration 
and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  art. 

These  three  latent  or  open  species  of  antagonism  to  the  medi- 
ffival  spirit  were  often  mingled  with  one  another.  The  Mystic 
and  the  Humanist  might  be  united  in  the  same  person.  The 
laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  manifestation  waa  reenforced 
by  the  new  culture,  Satirical  attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies,  M 
upon  the  follies  and  sins  of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener™ 
edge,  as  well  as  a  more  serious  effect,  when  they  emanated  from 
students  familiar  with  Piautus  and  Juvenal.  ^ 

-*SMBageo,  DeuiacfJand'i  liUrarueHe  it.  religii/iie  Verkaltniat*  im  Refurma- 
Iwnnnfalter,  i.  1-33.  But  Hoi^n  (p.  IS)  ^ep^rat^  tho  "BatyHscfi  vatlkHcnoasigc  " 
oppnniiaa,  bh  m  difltJAct  heAd.  in  tho  room  of  the  radTf;  g>rTeral  rubric  above. 
}i«  docB  not  DQiit  h>  ooticPj  liQwever,  iht)    Qthi^r   «I>cmc;Qtu    iDVolvcd   in   tbo  \ay 
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GermanTj  including  the  Netherlanda  and  Switzerland,  waa  i 
the  center,  the  principal  theater,  of  the  Reformation.  It  is|' 
not  without  truth  that  the  Germans  claim,  aa  the  native  char- 
acteristic of  their  race,  a  certain  inwardness,  or  spirituahty  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  term.  This  goes  far  to  expl^  the  hos- 
pitable reception  which  the  Germanic  tribes  gave  to  Christianity, 
and  the  docility  with  which  they  embraced  it.'  They  found  in 
the  Christian  religion  a  congenial  spirit-  The  German  spirit  of 
independence,  or  love  of  personal  hberty,  is  a  branch  of  this 
general  habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  us  $.  dis- 
tinct nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the 
clergy  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.'  It  was 
the  Germans  who  prevented  his  monarchy  from  being  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  On  the  field  of  Fontenay  the 
forces  of  the  Franks  were  separated  into  two  hostile  divisions, 
the  one  composed  predominantly  of  the  German  element, 
which  planted  itself  on  the  German  traditional  law  for  regulate 
ing  the  succession;  the  other  of  the  Roman  element  that  had 
the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Mysticism,  the  product  of  a' 
craving  for  a  reli^on  of  less  show  and  more  hearty  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  stronghold,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  medieval 

^  "Bs  war  das  ChriateDthum  mchte  whs  dem.  D^^utachen  fremd  Und  widem-Kr- 
tig  geTrescn  ware,  i-ielraehr  bekam  der  deuteche  Charakter  diirth  tlas  Chnaten- 
thum  Qur  die  Votlcndung  seiner  eetbst;  er  fand  rEcIi  in  der  KircW  Chrieti  seJbst, 
nur  gehobea,  verklart  uud  gehdJLftt."  Viltnaf^  Geaohichle  der  detUecAen  Lit- 
eratar,  p.  7.  TacitUB  sayB  of  the  ancient  Gcrtnaiu,  that  they  conceived  it  un- 
worthy of  the  godfl  U}  be  coalined  witbin  walb,  or  to  be  repirsented  by  -nuig^; 
and  that  the  head  of  ft  family  cxerciecd  a  priestly  funetloD.  Gfrmania,  CO,  ix,, 
X-  Orimm  finds  in  the  dcsnriptiooa  of  Taeitiie  the  complete  germ  of  Prot^alant- 
iam —  "den  vollen  keim  dca  Protestantismus. "  DeuUckt  Mythologir,  p.  xliii. 
For  like  viewa  ftam  a  French  writer.  Bee  Taine,  Art  m  the  Netheriaruia,  pp.  52, 
33,  64.  The  Sbjcodi  remsted  the  Gospel,  bccauae  it  wu  forced  on  them  by  a  cod- 
querar. 

* Ranke,  DeuUche  Gtachiehie,  i.  10  aeq. 
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in  Germany.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  liad  been 
due  lo  the  division  between  the  emperor  and  the  great  vassals, 
Qot  to  any  deep-seated  fondness  for  a  foreign  and  ecclesiastical 
^premacy.  It  was  natural  that  the  Reformation,  which  was 
ui  uprifdng  against  clerical  usurpation  and  in  favor  of  a  more 
bwfffd  and  spiritual  worship,  should  spring  up  in  Germany, 
A  German  philosopher  has  dwelt  with  eloquence  upon  the  fact 
tkt  while  the  rest  of  the  world  had  gone  out  to  America,  to  the 

y  ladies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  to  found  an  earthly  empire  en- 
circling tlie  globe,  on  which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  Gimple 
mook,  turning  away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  forms, 
Tas  finding  Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
ffpulcher  of  stone.  Hegel  attributes  the  inception  and  success 
dthe  Reformation  to  this  "ancient  and  constantly  preserved 
inwardness  of  the  German  people/'  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by  proxy,  or  put  their 
IreBgioii  outdde  of  them,  in  sacraments  and  ceremonies^  in  sen- 
WuB,  imposing  spectacles.'  A  German  historian  has  made 
Aibstantially  the  same  assertion  respecting  the  genius  of  the 
Cennan  people:  "One  peculiar  characteristic  for  which  the 
German  race  has  ever  been  distinguished  is  their  profound 
ttnae  of  the  religious  element,  seated  in  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  soul;  their  readiness  to  be  impelled  by  the  dis- 
oo^j&nt  strifes  of  the  external  world  and  unfruitful  human 
0ftjiiunce&,  to  seek  and  find  God  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  to  experience  a  hidden  life  in  God  springing 
in  opposition  to  barren  conceptions  of  the  abstract  in- 
!ect  that  leave  the  heart  cold  and  de^d,  a  mechanism  that 

N converts  religion  into  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies." ' 
I  Tnquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Luther,  i' 
ftthout  him  and  his  powerful  influence,  other  reformatory 
Ciovement^  even  such  as  had  an  independent  beginning,  like 
Uuit  of  Zwingli,  might  have  failed  of  success.  As  far  as  we  can 
Judge,  they  would  have  produced  no  Tvidespread  commotion 
Hs  lo  lead  to  enduring  results.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth, 
Of  Luther,  that  "his  whole  life  and  character,  his  heart  and  soul 
*nd  mind,  are  identified  and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  man- 
tier  very  different  from  what  we  see  in  other  men.    Melancthon, 

»  H(«el,  PhQ.  der  OetehictU*;   Werke,  ix.  409  seq. 
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for  instance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation, as  an  eminont  divine,  living  in  other  ages,  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustine  or  the  companion  of  Fene- 
lon.  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  and  luay  be  set  among  the  Schoolmen,  or 
in  the  council  chamber  of  llildebrand  or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Cromwell's  chaplains."  "But  Luther 
apart  from  the  Reformation  would  cejiae  to  be  Luther."  * 

He  was  born  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Columbus  was  ^ 
struggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  that  voyage  I 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.^  It  is  a  marked 
historical  coincidence,  which  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
,out,  that  the  rpform  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  simul- 
'  taneous  with  the  opening  of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  which 
Christianity  was  to  be  carried.'  Luther's  family,  before  hia 
birth,  had  removed  to  Eigjeben  from  Miihra,  a  village  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the  apostle) 
of  Germany,  h&d  first  preached  the  Gospel.* 

Six  months  later  they  removetl  to  Mansfeld.  "I  amapeaa-» 
ant's  son,"  he  says,  "my  grandfather,  my  great  grandfather 
ere  thorough  peasants  (rechte  Bauern)."  His  domestic  train- -^ 
ng  was  overstrict  and  austere.  A  hke  rigor  characterized  both 
father  and  mother.  So  he  felt  in  after  Ufe.  "The  apple," 
he  said,  should  always  lie  beside  the  rod.'  But  at  heart,  he 
said,  "they  meant  it  well."  Then  and  ever  after  they  were 
faithful  in  their  affection  and  interest  in  his  welfare.    Both 

>  ArchdtAcon  Hare,  Vindieation.  of  Luther  again^  A.u  rteent  Engtiih  AjusS' 
tmt»,  p,  2, 

'  MelancthOd  atates  thnt  Luthcr'a  tnothGt  ottea  said  that  while  sYlv  rcm^m- 
borcd  with  certainty  the  day  and  hour,  ehu  couM  not  remeinber  the  year  of  his 
birth  ;  hut  his  brother,  JklUtis,  Ul  haii^t  and  Upright  m^n,  said  (Jiot  it  Was  1483. 
Vita  M.  Ltiihfri,  H,  It  waa  not  1484,  as  some  have  thought.  See  St^ien  u, 
Kriliknn  (Oct.  1871,  1873,  1874).      Hie  birthday  waa  the  10th  of  Nnvember. 

'The  coincidence  of  thc^  grc-at  grographical  disc-ovcric*  wHh^h'P  acottsa  of 
light  reapecting  the  Gospel  am)  witli  the  revival  of  learning,  is  tiotined  by  the 
French  RefOfiHef,  Lefftvre,  Correnpondanre  dea  R^fanmaienf»  datu  It*  Pant  da 
la  Lon/jne  Frn-ni;ai»e,  par  A,  L.  Herminjord  (1896),  i.  94. 

•  A  capioUa  writer  Upati  tho  earlier  porlioH  of  the  life  of  Luther  IB  JuFgetis, 
Lutha-  von  aeintr  Gebtiji  bin  rum  Abiats-zitrfilr,  US3-1517.     3  vol^,  (1S46). 

*  This  is  from  one  of  hia  talks  to  hta  Wittenberg  studsbta.  "My  parents,'" 
he  saidj  "dijalt  with  me  very  aevertly,  ao  that  I  became  on  oceount  of  it  quite 
timid,  Mv  mother  Bogged  me  once  an  account  of  a  little  nut,  so  that  after  it 
blood  flowed,  and  their  sc^verity  and  the  rigoroua  life  that  they  led  with  me  was 
the  occasion  o£  my  being  driven  into  a  cloister  and  becoming  a  monk."  Hn 
points  out  the  bad  effect  on.  childreu  from  cxceaslve  puniBbment  from  parenta 
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parents  were  honest  and  just.    The  purity  and  piety  of  hia 
mother  are  extolled  by  Melanethon.    His  father  was  unbend- 
ing in  his  moral  and  religious  principle.'?.    They  taught  him  to 
pray  and  inculcatf-d  the  decalogue,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.    But  the  father  had  not  a  warm  feeling  towards^ 
the  Clergy  as  &  body.     He  suspected  in  the  background  the* 
presence  of  hypocrisy  and  knavery.     By  the  practice  of  econH 
omy,  be  was  able  to  send  his  son,  Martin,  to  the  school  iir 
MansfeJd,  where  the  poor  teaching  had  a  little  Latin  mixed  in 
it  and  a  large  amount  of  harsh  discipline.     At  the  end  of  a 
year,  hie  situation  was  improved  by  his  being  transferred   to 
fi    better   school   in    Magdeburg,   where   his   teachers   were   a 
branch  of  the  "Brethren  of  the  Common  Life."     Having  spent 
a  year  in  study  at  Magdeburg,  he  was  sent  to  the  Franciscan 
schooi  at  Eismach,  where  he  sang  at  the  doors  of  the  principal 
citizens,  after  the  old  German  custom,  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port.    Destined  for   the  legal  profession,  he  pursued,  at    the 
University  of  Erfurt,  the  Nominalist  logic  and  the  classics,  and 
made  a  beginning  in   the  study  of  Aristotle.      He  was  twenty 
years  old  and  had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  he  was  looking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the 
Erfurt  library,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  cycr  taken  the  sacred 
volume  in  his  hands.    Struck  with  surprise  at  the  richness  of 
itfi  cflntent"?,  compared  with  the  extracts  which  he  had  been  won 
to  hear  in  the  Church  services,  he  read  it  with  eagerness  andf 
intense  delight.*      This  hour  was  an    epoch    in    his  existence,! 
Deep  religious  anxieties  that  had  haunted  him  from  childhood,  \ 
moved  him,  two  years  later,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  to  for- 1 
sake  the  legal  profession  and  enter  the  Augustinian  convent. 

The  motive  for  this  change,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  his' 
father,  was  the  monitions  of  conscience  wiiich  made  him  feel 
more  and  more  thst  this  was  the  only  right  and  safe  course,  i 
The  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  some  say  by  assassination  at  his  | 
side,  followed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  a  forest  which  was 
near  costing  him  his  life,  moved  him  to  a  final  decision.    After 
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■^  Mttltraiufl.  Hiittyrifn  wn  d,  Ehnpurdig^n  W,  Ij^tS^,  p,  3  (ed.  1580),  This 
hofwal  rhrofiieler  shown  hnw  ^rasnly  defective  waa  the  religions  iii»tr>iotion  given 
to  youth  by  r^f^roacc  to  his  own  case.  The  pasBige  nuy  be  read  in  Marhcineoke, 
OttehtcliU  d.  tUuttchcn  Rejormatiim,  i.  6. 
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an  evening  spent  with  his  friends  in  social  converse  and  enjoy- 
ment, he  was  received  into  the  Erfurt  Cloister  of  Auguatinian 
Eremites  (Hermits)>  an  earnest  and  devout  Order,  and  became 
a  monk  and  a  priest.  He  conforcued  to  the  ruJea,  drawn  from' 
^  teachings  of  Augustine,  and  took  the  monastic  vows.  He 
studied  Occam  and  the  scholastic  authors  already  known  to 
him,  but  especially  the  Bible,  a  vulgate  copy  of  which  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  His  father  came  to  witness  his  first  cele- 
bration of  the  masa  after  his  ordination  (in  1507),  and  acquiesced 
reluctantly  in  his  adoption  of  a  new  career,  but  without  being 
convinced  of  its  wisdom.  * 

Here  we  must  pause  to  speak  further  of  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  Luther;    for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes  of 
history  must  look  beneatK  the  surface  of  events  at  the  spiritual 
life  of  men.     His  earlier  conception  of  Christianity  is  condensed 
,in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  lawgiver, 
'  a  second  Moses^  only  that  the  former  was  a  legislator  of  more 
'awful  rigor.     "We  were  all  taught,"  he  says  in  his  "Table- 
talk,"  "that  we  must  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  that 
Christ  at  the  last  day  would  demand  how  we  had  atoned  for  our 
guilt,  and  how  many  good  works  we  had  done."     Melancthon 
thus  defines  the  motive  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  monastic 
life:   "Often  when  he  thought  on  the  anger  of  God  or  of  the^ 
wonderful  instances  of  divine  punishment,  he  was  seized  with) 
a  terror  so  violenfthat  he  was  well-nigh  bereft  of  life."  *     When 
he  held  hia  first  mass,  and  came  to  recite  the  words,  "I  bring 
this  ofTering  to  thee,  the  eternal,  living  God/*  he  was  with  diffi-' 
culty  restrained  from  rushing  away  from  the  altar  in  fear  and^ 
dismay.     "I  had,"  he  confesses,    "a  broken  spirit,  and  was 
ever  in  sorrow. "    ''  I  wore  out  my  body  with  vigils  and  fastings, 
and  hoped  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  deliver  my  eonscienca 
from  the  sting  of  gmlt."     "Had  I  not  been  redeemed  by  thff 
comfort  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  have  lived  two  years  longerj  ■ 
This  comfort  he  began  to  obtain  through  an  old  monk  who-^ 
pointed  hira  to  the  sentence  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "I  believe* 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  to  a  passage  in  St.  Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Paul's  doctrine  that  "man  is  justified  by^ 
faith."     Still  more  was  he  aided  by  the  judicious  counsels  of 
John  StaugUz,  the  learned  and  pious  Vicar-general  of  bis  order. 
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words,  Luther  afterwards  said,  pierced  him  'Mike  the 
sharp  arrow  of  a  strong  man."  Staupitz  told  him  that  "Christ 
does  not  terrify  but  consoles," 

In  150S,  Staupitz,  whom  the  Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  hi 
made  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  at 
Wittenberg  which  he  had  founded,  made  Luther  one  of  th* 
mstructors  there.     After  giving,  for  a  short  time,  lectures  onl 
philosophical  teachings  of  Aristotle,   he  began  bis  work  as  a' 
theological  teacher. 

Tlie  Elector  gave  to  the  professorg  charge  over  the  principal 
Church  antf  the  enjoyment  of  its  incomes;  his  idea  being  not 
only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction^  but  to  collect  a  Icarnctl 
body,  to  which,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  questions,  he  might, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  resort  for  counsel.  Here, 
to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  the  poor  miner's  boy  who, 
having  "become  a  young  Doctor,  fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the 
Scriptures,  well  versed  in  his  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Occam,  and 
Gerson,  familiar  with  all  the  subtle  theological  and  philosophical 
controversies  of  the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in 
wider  circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assailer 
of  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle;  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  barbarism; 
was  ^teemed  by  the  most  celebrated  champions  of  the  freedom 
of  science;  was  exalted  by  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues, 
of  the  students  that  flocked  to  his  lectures  —  in  a  word,  was 
advancing  with  rapid  steps  to  the  highest  honors  of  literary 
renown."  He  had  the  same  relish  for  literature,  in  more 
full  blossom,  as  he  had  when  the  only  two  books  that  he 
carried  into  the  Convent  were  his  Plautus  and  VergiL  He 
Btudied  Augustine  and  Tauler,  and  caught  glimpses  of  evan- 
gehcal  doctrine  in  them.'  It  was  in  these  days  that  he  came 
across  the  little  book,  so  highly  prized  by  hin:^  which  he 
published  in  1516,  giving  it  the  title  of  "  German  Theology/' 
Especially  be  devotetl  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Psalms,  the 
prophets,  and  apostles.  He  applied  himself  hkewise  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  expound  to  his  pupils 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  his  ey^  fastened  upon  the 


•  He  recommends  Tftulcr  to  his  friend  Spalstin  CDw.  14,  151fl>:  "  Neqiie 
enim.  egO  vel  in  Latitta,  vel  m  nnS'titi.  lingua,  ihealogiam  vidi  B&llibriorein  el  cunt 
cruigclio  ooQsoo&ntiorem. " — £>e  Wctto,  i.  46. 


citation  from  a  prophet,  "the  just  shall  live  by  f^lh."     The 
words  never  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ear.    Going  to  Rome  on 
mission  for  his  order  (1511),  he  ran  about  full  of  devotion 
ardor,  from  chiu"ch  to  church.     On  his  knees  he  climbed  tb 
steps  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  St-  Peter's  Church.    But  thi 
words  of  the  Apoatle  Paul,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  more 
and   more  impressetl  thenieelves  upon  his  thoughts.     During 
his   slow   journey   homeward    he   pondered    these   words.    mM 
length   their  full   meaning  burst  upon   him.    "Through   the 
Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  God 
—  by  which  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies 
ua  through  faith."    "Here  I  felt  at  once,"  he  says,  "that  ! 
was  wholly  born  again  and  that  I  had  entered  through  open 
doors  into  Paradise  itself.    That  passage  of  Paul  was  truly  to 
nae  the  gate  of  Paradise."  *    He  saw  that  Christ  is  not  come  as 
a  lawgiver,  but  as  a  "Saviour;    that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice, 
is  the  motive  in  Hia  mission  and  work;   that  the  forgiveness  of 
ains  through  Him  is  a  free  gift;   that  the  relationship  of  the 
soul  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  "  faith,"  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the  divine 
mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.    This  method  of  reconciliation  is 
without  the  works  of  the  law.    Good  works  are  the  fruit  of 
faith,    a   spontaneous   and   necessary    product.    Now   he   had 
found  a  clew  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,    If  John  was 
his  favorite  Evangelist,  he  found  in  them  all  one  doctrine.    But 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  whose  religious  development  so  closely 
resembled  his  own,  he  found  a  protest  agauist  judaizing  theology 
and  an  assertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  to  a  legal 
system,  which  gave  him  intense  satisfaction,     Tlie  Epistles  toJ 
the  Romans  and  Galatians  were  his  famiUar  companions;   the" 
latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
von  Bora. 

The  logical  consequences  of  his  new  position,  in  relation  to 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the  thoughts  of  Luther. 
It  was  only  providential  events,  and  the  reflection  which  they 
induced,  that  brought  the  latent  contents  of  his  principle  to  dis- 
tinct consciousness.  The  first  of  these  events  was  the  appearance 
of  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberi 

'  Pro/.  OpflrumU5*B^ 
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IJO^KU^bteel,  a  Domimcan  from  Leipsic,  to  whom  this  | 
OOaxmiltted.    The  mischief    resulting  from  this 
traffic  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  Luther  by  facts  that  were ' 
^lbck»ed  to   him  in   the  confessional.    Members  of  his  own  ' 
'flock  brought   to  him  in  the  confessional  indulgence  papers  '. 
nbtained  from  Tetzel  which  they  regarded  as  a  sufficient  bads 
(or  ftbsDlution.    He  was  moved  to  preach  against  it,  to  writ 
to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to  post  his  five  ant 
QiDPty  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  All  Saints  at  Witten 
berg  (1517),     These  were  not  meant  as  a  formulated  creedj 
plainly  as  they  reflected  the  author's  tendencies  of  thought. 
They  were  a  challenge  to  an  academic  debate  —  a  placard  such 
II  his  colleagues  were  accustomed,  at  short  intervala,  to  post. 
Thef  were  in  Latin,  being  meant  for   scholars  and  students. 
Yrt,  the  same  night,  he  preached^  in  the  Augustinian  cloister, 
m  German  a  sermon  of  the  same  tenor. 

Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  age*  of  the  Church,  had  been  kj    t 

rrlaxation  of  pepance,  or  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Church  *N ' 

on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin.    The  doctrine     I 

of  penance  required  that  for  such  sin  satisfaction  should  be 

wperadded  to  contrition  and  confession.    Then  came  the  cug- 

Usn  of  commuting  these  appointed  temporal  penalties.    When 

Christianity  spread  among  the  northern  nations,  the  canonical 

psu&oes  were   frequently  found   to  be  inappUcable  to  their 

coaditioo.     Other  satisfactions  were  accepted  as  an  equivalent, 

such  as  pilgrim^eSj  alms,  etc.     The  practice  of  accepting  offer- 

iDfEB  of  money  in  the  room  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  penance 

Iiannonised  with  the  penal  codes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian 

ppoples.    At  first  the  priest  had  only  exercised  the  office  of  an 

iotemssOT.    Gradually   the  simple  function   of  declaring   the 

dJTJne  forgiveness  to  the  peniteot  transformed  itseU  into  that 

0/  a  judge.    By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument  of 

toaveying^  the  divine  pardon,  the  vehicle  through  which  the 

fftee  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.    With  the  jubilees,  or 

pflgriBtUiges  to  Rome,  ordained  by  the  popes,  came  the  plenary 

lodulgpnces,  or  the  complete  remission  of  all  temporal  penalties 

—  Ihat  is.  the  penalties  still  obligatory  on  the  penitent^ on 

tiie  fulfillment  of  prescribed  conditions.    Tliese  penalties  might 

extend  into  purgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obliterated  them  all. 

In  the  thirteenth  century^  Alexander  of  Hales  and  T\iomJia 
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,  Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory  merits  or  the 

'treasure  of  merit  bestowed  upon  the  Church  through  Christ 
and  the  saints,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  might  draw 
for  the  benefit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more  needy.  This  was 
something  distinct  from  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power  to 
grant  absolution^  which  inhered  in  the  priesthood  alone.  The 
condition  of  absolution,  contrition,  however,  was  reduced  by 
Scotus  and  other  schoolmen  with  him  to  attrition,  i.e.  servile 
fear  of  punishment.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal  sin 
being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the  prieA, 
it  was  open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  —  for  the  Pope  could 
delegate  hia  prerogative,  —  by  the  grant  of  indulgejicea,  to  re- . 
mit  the  temporal  or  terminable  penalties  that  still  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  transgressor.  Thus  souls  might  be  delivered  forth-  ■ 
with  from  purgatorial  fire.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  had 
officially  declared  that  souls  aheady  in  purgatory  are  emanci- 

&pated  per  modum  suffragii;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  behidf  of 
yfthem  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous  to  the 

I  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that  was  claimed 
over  the  dead  was  not  practically  diminished  by  this  restric- 
tion. The  business  of  selling  indulgences  had  grown  by  the 
profitableness  of  it.  "Everyivhere,"  says  Erasmus,  "the  re- 
mission of  purgatorial  torment  is  sold:  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but 
forced  upon  those  who  refuse  it."  *  As  managed  by  Tetzel  and ' 
the  other  emissaries  Bent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building  . 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  understood  to  be  ar^ 
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simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the 
penalties  of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  fl&mea 
of  purgatory.  Purchasers  of  letters  of  Indulgence  ("papal 
letters")  thus  interpreted  them.  Against  this  evil  Luther  pro*- 
tested  to  Archbiahop  Albert,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  charge 
of  the  trade  in  Indulgences.'  The  forgiveness  of  ains  was 
offered  in  the  market  for  money.  For  one's  personal  sans, 
besides  money,  confession  and  contritioUj  were  set  down  as  ■ 
expected,  but  very  often  little  account  was  made  of  this  circum- 

t  stance.    Other  graces  were  purchasable  —  three  at  no  other  cost^ 
*  Praf.   T.   Epiii.   Corinth.     Opera,  -rii.  8£I.     The  Emperor  M»-riiniK>n  hftd  ■ 
first  reqiflt-ed  ^nd  then  pBtroDized  the  trafSir.  I 

_    ^See  Biiger,  /ndtilffemen,  In  Ha.uck,  Reoltnc^Uoptldu,  ix.  76  a^q.  m 


jre  the  right  to  choose  a  confessor  preferred  by  him,V 
the  merits  stored  up  by  tlie  Church,  and  the  deliverancej 
of  souls  from  purgatory.    Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luthen^ 
Jifled  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.     The  doctrine  of  his  thesei 
vu  that  the   Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  punishtnea 
which  he  himself  imposes;    that  these  do  not  reach  beyon 
death:  moreo%*er,  that  the  right  to  absolve  pertains  to  bishops 
and  pastors,  not  leas  than  to  the  Pope ;  that  the  foundation  of 
iLdolgences  is  in  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  absolution  belongs 
to  all  penitents,  but  is  not  indispensable,  and  is  of  less  account 
than  works  of  piety  and  mercy.    If  the  Pope  can  free  souls  from 
purgatory,  why  not  deliver  them  all  at  once?    The  treasury  of 
EHiite  is  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  further 
than  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  intercessions  of  the  Church.    The 
>al  aad  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is  asserted  to  be  the  gospel 
ot grace.    It  is  an  error  for  preachers  to  say  "that,  by  the  in- 
dnlgmoes  of  the  Pope,  a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  from  all  pun- 
ishment." *    If  the  Pope  knew  what  extortion  is  practiced  by 
the  prrachers  of  indulgences,  he  would  rather^  it  is  said,  seej 
St.  Peter's  Church  reduced  to  ashes  than  built  up  out  of  the 
boncB  and  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.    The  theses  were  an 
Attatk  on  the  Thomist  theory  of  indulgences;    but  in  spirit, 
though  unconsciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper,' 
Xo  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Luther's  conscience  was 
in  Ibe  work  on  which  he  had  entered.    If  ever  a  man  was  actu- 
ated by  simple,  profound  convictions  of  duty,  it  was  he.'    The 
ibiBes  ^unat  which  he  cried  out  were  so  iniquitous  and  mis^ 
diievouB  in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  keep  silent.     He  had  no 
unbitioD  to  gratify.    As  far  as  his  earthly  prospects  were  con- 
tcaed  he  had  nothing  to  gjdn,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  per- 
wwedj  everything  to  lose.    He  had  no  thought  of  throwing 
off  lus  allegiance  to  the  Eoman  Church.     He  makes  no  attack 
*ra  the  Pope.    At  a  later  time  he  said  of  the  theses:  "I  allow 

'  fnm  the  :20th  Tbenis, 

'For  •  literal  copy  of  th«  theacs,  Ke  Rapk«.  vi.  80;  Loscher,  Reformation*- 
i*i,  I  US.     Tfaoy  Kre  givoo  in  EngUeb  in  Schaff,  fliti.  of  the  Chrittian  Ch.,  vi. 

*lillliw  mi  at  II  of  his  motires  in  *  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Memeburg  (Feb.  4, 
IttQ;  Ckt  VetCc,  L  4Q2.  Hia  raiirae,  lie  uys,  would  be  that  of  ft  mikdmaD  if 
^  »er»  feTtiwtMl  \*y  wordly  motlvM.  See  also,  De  Wette,  iii.  215  (ttttcf  to 
Hiliactlion) :  "Oloh&  mea  eat  hieo  una,  qutxl  verbum  Dei  pure  tndidi.  oec  a^ui- 
toirt  nOo  lUUtto  ^lorm  sut  opuleatim." 


these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them  it  may  appear  how 
weak  1  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a  state  of  mind  I  was  when 
I  began  this  business.  I  was  then  a  monk,  and  a  mad  papist; 
ready  to  murder  any  person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope." 
He  had  embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  which  he  knew 
to  be  in  the  ScriptureSj  but  where  it  would  lead  him  be  could 
not  anticipate.  He  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 
His  theses  were  propositions  for  tUspute;  they  concluded  with 
the  ^ncere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothing  but 
left  everything  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  What  he  would 
do  in  case  the  Church  should  declare  against  him,  and  forbid 
him  to  teach  what  he  knew  to  be  the  Gospel;  what  course  he  j 
would  take  when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving!! 
up  a  truth  which  stood  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture ami  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing  an 
allegiance  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  the  obligation  to  which 
he  had  never  found  occasion  to  doubt  —  this  was  a  question 
which  did  not  occur  to  him.  This  portion  of  the  career  of  . 
Luther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  that  the  incom-l 
patibleness  of  the  traditional  view  of  Church  authority  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was  something  that  he  discovered 
by  degrees,  and  that  was  opened  to  liim  by  the  actual  treatment 
which  his  doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Noth-, 
ing  but  his  intensej  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  neutraUze  and  at  last  overcome 
his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors.  "O!"  he  ex- 
claims, ''with  what  anxiety  and  labor^  with  what  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself  in  conscience,  in  standing 
up  alone  against  the  Pope!" 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate,  locall 
end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Germany.    BothI 
the  religious  and  political  opponents  of  the  trade  in  indulgences 
greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokesman.^    "No  one,"  s&yS 
Luther^  "would  bell  the  cats;    for  the  heresy-masters  of  thefl 
Preaching  Order  had  driven  all  the  world  to  terror  by  their 

'  Praf.  OptT.  (1546).  The  following  year  fMay  30.  1518),  in  his  letter  to 
Leo  X,,  COVurihg  the  Reaoluiionf*  of  the  Iheaea,  he  says,  in  coonpction  with  other 
expressions  of  Bpiritual  allegiancQ:  "Vocem  tixam,  vocem  Chriati,  in  te  pnbsi- 
dentia  et  loqupntin  agneacain."     Dc  Wette.  t.  132, 

■  "Et  fovcbat  mfi  utcumque  aura  iata  popularis.  quod  invisc  jbin  esuent  ot 
nibuA  urtes  et  Flomaiiatioa«i  ilLe,  quibua  totum  orbisii  uiipl>gvertuit  et  fatigBi 
•nt.'^    Praf.  Operum  (154fi). 
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EFFECT   OF  THE  THESES 

fiiw.'*'    '*Thanks    be    to   God."    exclaimed    Reuchlin,    "the. 
monks  have  now  found  a  man  who  i^-ill  give  them  such  fuUt 
puiployment  that  they  will  be  glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  ' 
away  in  peace." '     Luther  met  grateful  marks  of  eourtesy  and 
ippreeiation  among  the  members  of  the  Augustinian  Order  ati> 
iheir  meeting  at  Heidelberg.     Maximilian  was  not  sony  to  see] 
the  theses  appear.     Ecgsmus  was  at  heart  glad  that  a  new  and 
Ti^}roiis  antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena. 
The  Pope  was  willing  to  see  nothing  more  serious  in  the  event Ji 
than  a  quarrel  of  monks,  and  asked  the  General  of  Luther's' 
Urder  of  Augustinian  Eremites  to  see  that  quiet  was  obsei  vt  d 
aiDAiig  Ids  monks.     But  opponents  quickly  appeared ;  Sylvester 
Hriprias,  Master  of  the  Falaee  at  Rome,  offended  that  his  Do- 
miuican  t»rdf*r  should  meet  with  a  rebuff  from  so  insignificant 
a  quarter,  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  which  was  both  eon- 
U-raptuous  and  \'iolent,  asserting  the  unqualified  infallibility  of 
thp  Pnpe.     Tetzel  himseLf  published  a  writing  entitled  "  Coun- 
Iw-thff^'s"  which  gained  for  him  at  once  a  doctorate,  although 
vritten  for  him  by  Conrad  Wimpina,  a  Catholic  theologian, 
iJieii  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  who  had  been  his  teacher.    Dr. 
Mn  Eek,  an  expert,  well-read,  ambitious  theological  disputant, 
weicoraeij   so  fair  an   occasion   to  signaUze   himself.'    Luther 
|pft  none  of  them  unanswered.     Their  appeals  to  human  author- 
itv  led  him  to  plant  himself  more  distinctly  on  the  Scriptures ; 
and  the  defense  of  the  detestable  practices  which  he  had  aa- 
nilerl  inflamed  his  indignation  still  more  against  them,      Mean- 
time,   in  Germany  his  theses  were  circulating  far  and  wide. 
Thea  followed  hLs  summons  to  Rome,  which  was  modified,  at  the 
request  of    his   noble-hearted   protector,  Frederick   the   Wisei 
whom  Leo  X.,  for  political  reasons,  was  anxious  at  that  momentr> 
to  conciliate,  into  a  summons  to  Augsburg  to  meet  the  legate^A. 
Cljetftn  (1518).    Cajetan  was  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,'' 
Be  was  made  Cardinal,  and  received  the  insignia  at  the  Diet 
at  Au^^urg.     He  was  an  able  theologian,  an  adherent  of  the 
gytHent  of  Aquinas.     Luther  showed  his  profound  respect  for 
him  by  presenting  himself  before  him  when  they  met.    But 
tther  found  him  supercilious,  "a  complete  ItaUan  and  Thom- 

'  GieMler,  iv.  i.  1.  $  1.  n.  16. 

■  Waddington,  Huiiory  of  Ikr  Reformatum.  3.  98. 

*  Tbeoe  documejitv  arv  tJi  Ldeeber,  StfotmatumMUtm,  il. 
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ist,"  who  would  have  no  discussion,  and  whose  requiremen 
that  Luther  should  retract  his  opinions,  was  met  with  a  ci^d 
but  decided  refusal.  "I  will  not,"  wrote  Luther  to  Carlstadt, 
"become  a  heretic  by  denying  the  truth  by  which  I  became 
Christian :  sooner  will  I  die,  be  burnt,  be  banished,  be  anathe-| 
matized."  '  He  confronted  the  doctrinal  assertions  wtiich  he' 
was  bidden  to  accept  by  affirming  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  necessity  of  faith  to  derive  good  from  the  sacra- 
ments. He  broke  with  the  cardinal,  to  whom  hie  dark,  glistening 
eyes  were  nowise  agreeable,  having  left  for  him  a  protest  appeal- 
ing from  the  Pope  ill  inforaied  to  the  same  better  informed^ 
He  was  aided  m  his  escape  through  a  small  gate  in  the  dty 
wall  by  a  friend  and  escorted  on  horseback  by  another  on  the 
road  leading  homeward^  writing,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
that  he  was  "full  of  peace  and  joy  and  wondered  that  so  many 
and  great  men  thought  this  trial  of  his  anything  important." 
When  a  bull  was  issued  from  Rome,  asserting  the  doctrine  aa 
to  indulgences,  which  Luther  had  impugned,  he  published  hia 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  Still  he  looked  fo^ 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
Miltitz,  the  second  messenga*  from  the  papal  court,  conciliatory 
in  manner^  and  professing  a  sympathy  with  Luther  in  hia 
hatred  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  vendors  of  indulgences, 
actually  persuaded  him  to  abstain  from  further  combat  on 
the  subject,  provided  hia  opponents  would  also  remain  silent,' 
But  this  truce  was  quickly  broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to 
a  public  disputation  on  free  will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he 
had  before  debated  with  Carlstadt,  one  of  the  theological  pro-  ■ 
fessors  at  Wittenberg;  and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  put 
forth,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  In  the  open  wagon  which  conveyed  I 
Luther  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there  sat  by  his  side 
^hilip  Melanethon,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  of  precocious 
talents  and  ripe  scholarship,  whom  his  grand-uncle.  Reuchlin, 
had  recommended  to  the  Elector  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and 


'  Letter  to  Carletiwlt  (Oct.  14,  1518),  Do  Wctte,  i.  161. 

»  Letter  to  Cajedin  (Oot.   IS,  1518),  De  Wette.  i,   164. 

*  Luther  dici  nat  brlicve  in  Ihe  emcerity  of  hlilltts's  warm  derH'OaslrationB. 
He  speaks  of  hia  "ItaUtiee  and  ifimulBtionS'" —  "Itaiitntoa  ct  oitnulatbonea." 
Letter  to  StauplU  tF<?b.  20,  lalfl),  De  W«ltc,  i.  2Sl.  ^'e  also  the  Letter  to 
Effnmua  (Fc-b.  2,   1510),  De  Wette,  i.  3J6. 


THE  LEIPSIC  DISPUTATION 

flcBl  to  Wittenberg  with  a  glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence 
that  awaited  him.'  At  the  age  of  twenty  his  powers  and  his 
BefaolafBhip  were  alike  mature.  Unlike  Luther  in  his  tempera- 
loest,  they  were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Melancthou 
(ouDii  rest  and  suppoTt  in  the  robust  nature,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther ;  Luther  admired,  in  turn,  the  fine  but  cautious  in- 
tellect, and  the  exact  and  ample  learning  of  Melancthon.  Each 
!«it  to  the  other  the  moat  efFective  assistance.  So  intimate  is 
thw  frienddiip  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hoM  of  the  manuscript 
commentahes  of  his  young  associate,  whose  modesty  kept  them 
from  tlie  press,  and  to  send  them,  without  the  author's  knowledge, 
to  the  printer,*  "This  little  Greek,"  said  Luther,  ^^ surpasses 
rae  in  theology,  too."  By  hLs  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  Melancthon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant 
ei^eeis;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise,  the  "  Loci  Communes,"  won 
for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department  of  theology.  )^ 

The  disputation  at  Leipsic  went  on  for  a  week  between  -Carl- 

stadt  and  Eck,  on  the  intricate  themes  of  free  will  and  grace, 

in  wtiich  the  former  defended  the  Augustinian  and  the  latter 

the  semi-Pelagian  aide,  and  in  which  the  fluency  and  adroitness 

of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison  with  his  less  facile 

iJvwsar)'.*     Then  Luther  ascended  the  platform.     He  was  in 

tlie  prime  of  life,  in  his  tlurty_Bi2Cth  year,  of  middling  height. 

It  that  time  thin  in  person,  and  with  a  clear,  melodious  voice. 

It  18  a  fact  Qot  without  interest  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 

ooflpgay  of  flowers.*    He  took  deUght  in  nature  —  in  the  sky, 

tie  blo^oms,  and  bird^.     In  the  midst  of  his  great  conflict  he 

would  turn  for  recreation  to  his  garden,  and  correspond  with 

ias  frkods  about  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to  pro- 

1  R«llc1iUti  to  Uel*acthoD,  Corpus  Ref-,  ■.  ^-     Reuchlin  applies  to  him  the 

I  to  Abrtthatn   (Otrb.  xii.) :    "Its   mihi  pnpAagit   ammudj   ita  apcro  futu- 

ti^  mi  Philippe,  meum  opiw  et  rocum  solatium."     M^lancthon's  original 

SchwarxertI,  which,   sccording  to  the  prevailing:  CUdConk,   he  rendert^d 

tato  Grrpfc.     To  rcndT  proper  tiani»  into  Grc^k  or  L&tin  wn^  u^ual  with  scholArs. 

1    n>iiiwi  litiii    became    (lEc^olsuiipaiiJils ;     Schneider  —  i.r.    Kortischneider  — 

tiBMfon&ed  into  Agrieola,     Johannes  KfschembergeJ"  wrote  lo  Kvuchlia 

feum  Willi  a  Greek  equivalent  for  hie  not  very  ouphomOUf  o&ntfl.     Von 

r.  GfxhichU  der  Ptsdagogik,  i.  129. 

■  Lettcv  to  tfe^DcUion,  Hk  Wette,  ii.^^S.     Sec  also  u.  303. 

'  A  oonirinr,  LiutrilcLive  Articte  an  "  Eck  "  ■□  Hauck,  ReaUneytU^ipadie .  V.  IM 

Hq.,  rlfniftiia  thi«  rgmbatunt  ncd  tbr  othrr  participRnts  in  the  Leipwc  Debate. 

*  For  ut  Lot«reBting  drerription  of  Luther,  tt»  he  npfwafed  itj  thW  DiaputatioD, 

ch«  p«3  of  Pntrue  Mo«ellliinu»,  sec  Warfdington.  i.   130.      See  uIbo  Ranko, 

Dn^atk.  0«A.,  i.  281.     It  lanted  Srom  June  27,  to  July  16,  l&lft. 
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cure  for  it.'  At  home  and  with  his  fripnds  he  was  full  of  humor, 
was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  and  played  with  skill  on  the 
lute  and  the  flute ;  in  hia  natural  constitution  the  very  opposite 
of  an  ascetic'  His  powerful  mind  —  for  he  was,  probably^ 
the  ablest  man  of  his  time  ^  was  connected  with  a  childlike 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with 
human  nature  in  all  its  innocent  manifestations. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  decided 
enemy  of  the  Reformation^  and  before  the  auditory  who  sat 
with  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  declared  that  the  I 
headship  of  the  Pope  is  not  indispensable;  that  the  Oriental 
Church  is  a  true  Church,  without  the  Pope;  that  the  primacy 
is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  appointment.  Startling  as  these 
propositions  were,  they  were  leas  so  than  was  his  avowal,  in  re- 
spoa^e  to  an  inquiry,  that  among  the  articles  for  which  John 
Huss  had  been  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there 
were  some  that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A 
feeling  of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an  audible 
expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
Duke.' 

The  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to  furthe 
studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the  character  of 
Huss  and  of  his  opinions,  brought  his  mind  to  a  more  decided 
renunciation  of  human  authority,  anti  to  a  growing  suspicion 
that  the  papal  rule  was  a  usurpation  in  the  Church  and  a  hateful 
tyranny.'*  Up  to  this  time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers;  now  he  turned  to  the  people.  Hia 
"Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation"  was 
a  rin^ng  appeal  to  the  German  laity  to  take  the  work  of  refor- 
mation into  their  own  hands,  to  protect  the  German  people 
against  the  avarice  and  tyrannical  intermeddling  of  the  Roman 
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■  "WliiJe  Satan  wtb  hht  m^mben  'a  rHging,  I  will  laugh  at  lum  and  titII  at- 
tend to  my  gafdotis,  th&t  is,  the  bleaaingn  nf  tlic  Creator,  and  iGJijay  lhi?ra  praising 
him."     Letter  to  Wenc.  Link.  (Doc.  1525).  De  Wette,  Ui.  58.     See,  elIbo,  m..l7a. 

*  But  he  waa  abat^mioua  in  food  and  drink;  "valde  modici  oibi  et  potua," 
B&ya  Me-lanctliou.  Often  for  many  cDcaecutivc  days  he  would  take  only  a  little 
bread  and  Gah.      Vita  Luthert,  v. 

*  Hftnkc,   u  379  seq. 

*  BefoFo  the  Disputalioa  at  Leipsic,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  (March  13,  15T91: 
"Verso  et  decreta  Pontifieium,  pro  mca  dispMtBtion«-.  cl  (ia  aiirem  tibi  laquat) 
nescio  an  Papa  sit  AntLebrifitua  ipse  vel  apoatoliia  f  jua :  adeo  miiiiBre  comimpitui 
at  vrudSgitur  Chiistm  {id  eti  v^ritu)  ab  fio  ui  dearetJa."    Da  Wette,  i.  238. 
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;i<s,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  rule  in  secular  afFairs^ 
to  obolUh  compulsory  celibacy,  to  reform  the  convents  and 
restrain  the  mendicant  orders,  to  come  to  a  reconciUation  with 
the  Bc^emians,  to  foster  education.  The  spiritual  Power  en- 
throned at  Rome  was  able  by  its  pretensions  to  shield  itself 
against  reforms.  It  claimed  to  be  the  sole  authoritative  source 
■df  n'forras.  If  Scripture  waa  cited  in  behalf  of  them,  it  was 
BJBwered  that  the  Pope  alone  is  competent  to  say  what  Scripture 
meant.  In  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  dis-t 
UnetioD  between  laymen  and  priest,  on  which  the  hierarchicaP 
system  rested.  "  We  have  one  baptism  and  one  faith,"  he  says,  Ij 
"and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  a  spiritual  person,"  He  com-* 
fMres  the  Church  to  ten  sons  of  a  king,  who,  having  equal 
righto,  ehooBe  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  "  minister  of  their 
eoDunan  power.'*  "A  company  of  pious  laymen  in  a  desert, 
having  no  ordained  priest  among  them,  would  have  the  right  tot 
winfer  that  office  on  one  of  themselves,  whether  he  were  married' 
M  not ;  and  "  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  ifl 
iH  the  hishopa  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him/'  The  priegtlyi 
character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  education  are  the 
toding  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His  treatise  on  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  of  the  Church  followed,  in  which  he  handled 
the  subject  of  the  sacraments.  The  number  of  the&e  be  limits 
to  three.  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Repentance,  and 
Iwlib  that  the  last  is  not  properly  a  sacrament,  but  a  return  to 
Baptism,  Absolution  is  not  a  function  confined  to  the  prieat. 
T^ansubetantiation  is  an  idea  which  no  one  is  bound  to  accept- 
The  Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice.  He  condemns  the  denial  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity.  In  one  passage  he  declares  that  the  bishop 
ol  Home  has  become  a  tyrant ;  he,  therefore,  has  no  fear  of  his 
citt3t*s.  Neither  he  nor  a  general  council  has  a  right  to  set  up 
^^  articles  of  faith.  He  attacks  the  statutes  that  violated 
Chriitian  liberty,  such  as  those  which  prescribed  pilgrimages^ 
futiofPf  and  monaaticism.  He  had  discovered  the  close  con- 
■HCtiiH)  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuses  of  the  church.' 
He  n^iards  with  favor  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  divorce 
Winsome  cases  lawful.  At  this  time  (1520)  he  sent  to  Leo  X. 
*  leiter  containing  expressions  of  personal  respect,  but  com- 
P>ftng  him  to  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to  Daniel  among 

'  Wmddington,  L  287. 
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the  lions,  and  invoking  him  to  set  about  a  work  of  reformation 
in  his  corrupt  court  and  in  the  Church.'  With  it  he  sent  hig 
Discourse  De  Liberlaie  Christiana, 

In  this  sermon  on  "The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man," 
Luther  set  forth  in  a  noble  and  elevated  strain  the  inwardness 
of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  Christ  through  faith 
in  the  Word,  and  the  vital  connection  of  faith  and  works.  Faith 
precedes  since  by  faith  we  are  justified;  but  good  works  are 
necessarily  the  fruit  of  faith.  In  this  treatise  he  rises  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  unfolds  his  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  of  the 
theses  and  the  final  breach  with  Rome  can  be  judged  correctly 
only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  was  in  a  transition 
state.  He  was  working  his  way  by  degrees  to  the  light.  This - 
explains  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  his  expressions  relativef 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his 
letters  and  public-ations  during  this  interval.  "I  am  one  of 
those,"  he  said,  "among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself 
—  of  those  who  have  gradually  advanced  by  writing  and  teach- 
ing; not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to  perfection 
out  of  nothing."  ' 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-one  propositions  of  Luther,| 
and  excommunicated  him  if  he  should  not  recant  within  sixtyi 
days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate  was  to  be  require' 
to  arrest  him  and  deliver  him  at  Rome,  was  issued  on  the  I6th 
of  June,  1520.  It  had  been  prepared  by  Cajetan,  Prierias,  and 
by  Eck,  whose  numeroxis  attacks  on  Luther  in  speech  and  in 
writings  received  the  reward  of  carrying  to  Germany  this  Papal 
fulmination,  in  which  one  item  in  the  condemned  propositions 
ascribed  to  Luth^^r  was  the  33d :  "  that  to  bum  heretics  is  against 
the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  papal  condemnation  of  errors 
was  made  binding  on  all  persons  and  States.  Was  it  not,  then, 
ex  mtliedra?  Luther,  in  review  of  it^  cited  with  telling  emphasis, 
the  condemnation  of  Chriat  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  sanc- 

'  Luther  awniH  to  h»vo  entertained,  up  to  thin  time,  a  pe^rsona!  rppird  Hiidj 
mtpMst  hr  Lpio,  but  the  int-emungliTig  of  persona]   complimeDta.  with  denuariHr 
Mon*  of  lii9  court  and  of  the  Roman  Church  (which  10  styled  "a  liaeutioiu  den 
of  robbefa  ")  -was  ill  adaptecl  to  eor.t^tliate  the  Pope's  favor^ 
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*  Prwf.  Oprrtim :   "Qui  de  nihilo  reptnte  fiunt  summi,  cum  tuhil  aint,  beq^ 
ati,   aequo   leiifuli^    neL|Ui;;   expcrli." 
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tioDed  in  it.    Luther  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  this 
cnerobte  BtUt  of  Antichrist,  as  be  called  it.     On  the   10th  of 
December,  in  the  public  place  at  Wiltenberg, — whither  all 
fritQcis  of  EvangeHcal  truth  had  been  invited  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  the  University,  —  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  , 
doctors  of  the  University,  students  and  people,  he  threw  it,  , 
together  with  the  book  of  Canon  Law,  and  a  few  other  equally 
obnoxious  flTitlngs,  into  the  flames.     By  this  act  he  completed  i 
rupture  with  the  Papal  See,     Tliere  was  no  longer  room ', 
retreat.    He  had  burned  his  ships  behind  him,' 
This  decisive  step  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  German 
Htoti  to  Luther's  cause,  and  tended  to  concentrate  all  the 
^■ario^fi  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy,*    Luther  found 
political  support  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Elector,  and 
Jnmi  ibp  jurists  with  whom  the  conflict  of  the  spiritual  with 
civil  courts  was  a  standing  grievance.    The  Papa!  Bull  was 
Ktciisively  regarded  as  a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
civil  power-    The  religious  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had 
bten  quickened  by  Luther's  theological  writings,  and  which 
found  an  inspiring  ground  of  union  in  his  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Wonl  and  his  arraignment  of  the  Pope  as  an  opposer  of  it, 
engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy 
Hid  of  the  monastic  orders.     Luther  also  found  aealous  allies  g 
\\\  l3io  literary  class.     The  Humanists  were  either  quiet,  labo- 
scholars,  who  applied  their  researches  in  philosophy  and 
acal  literature  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
efmse  of  Scriptural  truth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
Hdancthon  was  a  type ;  or  they  were  poets,  filled  with  a  national 
pirit,  eager  to  avenge  the  indignities  suffered  by  Germany  under 
itiiiiiui  and  Papal  rule,  and  ready  not  only  to  vindicate  their 
ftiui*  with  invectives  and  satires,  but  also  with  their  swords, 
[^ITiPSf  were  the  combatants  for  Reuchlin  against  the  Dominican 
rution;    the  authors  of   the   "Epistola?  Obscin-orum   Vi- 
Luther,   with  his  deeply  religious  feeling,  had  not 
W  the  tone  of  these  productions.     Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one 
Oift  ^i-riters,  the  moat  prominent  representative  of  the  youth- 
(ilCTtifi,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not  been  inter- 
3t  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
id  theological  dispute.     But  he  found  help  for  hisl 

'  StnuM,  Vlridi  tvit  fiuttfti,  p.  397.  *  Sed  RaTikci,  V.  ^T  w^q. 
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own  aims  in  its  wide-reaching  scope  and  became  one  of  the  Re- 
former's ardent  supporters.    He  seconded   Luther's  religious  | 
appeals  by  scattering  broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and  ^ 
satires,  in  which  the  Pope  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Ger-  j 
many  were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.    Abandoning  the 
Latin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Humanists,  he  began  to  vrnte  ' 
in  the  vernacular.     Hutten  enlisted  his  friend  Francis  von  Sick-  , 
ingen,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  class , 
who  offered  themselves  to  redress  wrongs  by  exploits  and  incur- 
sions umdertaken  by  their  own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of  I 
those  who  were  thus  assailed.     Sickingen  sent  to  Luther  an 

t  invitation,  in  case  he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  hia 

'  strong  castle  at  Ebernburg.' 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  political 
condition  of  Germany.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  central 
government  had  become  so  weakened,  that  the  Empire  existed 
more  in  name  than  in  reality.  Germany  was  an  aggregate  of 
numerous  small  states,  each  of  which  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  within  its  own  bounds.  The  German  king  having 
held  the  imperial  office  for  so  many  centuries,  the  two  stations 
were  practically  regarded  as  inseparable;  but  neither  as  king 
of  Germany  tfor  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roffian  Empire,  had  he 
sufficient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  states  or  to  com- 
bine "them  in  comnion  enterprises  of  defense  or  of  aggression.  | 
By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  the  electoral  con- 
stitution was  defined  and  settled,  by  which  the  predominance 
of  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  leading  princes  to  ■ 
whom  the  choice  of  the  Emperor  was  committed.  No  measurea  ; 
affecting  the  common  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  the  el^clo£s,  the  princes, 
and  the  cities.  Private  wars  «4'ere  of  frequent  occurrence  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  country.  They  might  enter 
separately  into  foreign  alliances.  During  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian great  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  better  constitntion, 
but  they  mostly  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  mutual ' 
unwillingness  of  the  states  and  the  Emperor  that  either  party 
should  exercise  power.  The  Public  Peace  and  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  constituted,  the  former  for  the  prevention  of  i 

»  Soe  the  very  interesting  biognvpliy  by  V.   F.  Strauaa,    Ulrteh  von   Batten  1 
(2d  ed.,  IS71). 
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iaUctine  war,  and  the  latter  a  supreme  judieial  tribunal ;   but 
aether  of  these  tneasures  waa  more  than  partially  successful. 
The  faolure  to  create  a  better  organization  for  the  Empire  in- 
CR&sed  the  ferment,  for  which  there  were  abundant  causes 
pricff  to  these  abortive  attempts.    The  efforts  of  the  princes  to 
mcfe&se  their  power  within  their  several  principalities  brought  _ 
<n  quarrels  with  bishops  and  fcnights,  whose  traditional  privi- 
tgps  werp  curtailed.     Especially  among  the  knights  a  mutinous 
filing  was  everywhere  rife,  which  often  broke  forth  in  deeds 
of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.    The  cities  complained 
of  the  oppression  which  they  had  to  endure  from  the  imperial 
govf^ment  and  of  the  wrong?  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  princes 
utd  hy  the  knight*.     Thri-ving  communities  of  tradesmen  and 
artifflos  in^-ited  hostihty  from  every  quarter.     The  heavy  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  the  insecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were 
for  them  an  intolerable  grievance.     At  the  Bame  time,  all  over 
Gwmany,  the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  the  hardship  of 
thrii  situation,  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection  which  might  at 
My  moment  burst  forth  in  a  formidable  rebellion.    In  addition 
Ui  all  these  troubles  and  grievances,  the  extortions  of  Rome 
M  stirred  up  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.^    Vast  suma  of 
BMffley,  the  fruit  of  taxation  or  the  price  of  the  virtual  sale  of 
Church  offices,  were  carried  out  of  the  country  to  replenish  the 
aflers  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (January  12,  1519),  the  prin- 
apat  aspirants  for  the  succes>sion,  were  Charles,  the  youthful 
l^iiig  of  Spain,  and  Francis  I.,  the  King  of  France.  Charles, 
ffhft  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  and  the  son  of  Flulip  and 
^  Jouma,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  inherited 
.Wria  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
"jf  Naip-arrc,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  vast  terri- 
twics  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the 
imperial  nffice  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in  universal 
*tMa  for  his  wbdom  and  high  character;  but  he  judged  that 
^p  resources  at  hLs  command  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
^  Kovfrn  the  empire  with  efficiency,  and  he  cast  his  influence 
frilli  decisive  effect  in  favor  of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the 
f^^eh  King  was  feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly 
'"siuse,  from  the  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Ger- 

'  Rrnnk^  i.   132  seq. 
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many  and  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against  the  Turks. 
But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  "capitulation"  which  accom- 
panied the  election  of  Charles,  to  interpose  safeguards  against 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised 
not  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  without  the  assent  of  the  Diet;  that  he  would 
give  the  public  offices  into  the  bands  of  the  Germans,  fix  hia 
residence  in  Germany,  and  not  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  single  individual 
excited  general  alann.  Such  an  approach  to  a  universal  mon- 
archy had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Char!©* 
magne.  The  independence  of  all  other  kingdoms  would  seem 
to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably  feared  that  Charles  would 
avail  himself  of  his  vast  strength  to  restore  the  Empire  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  to  revive  its  claim  to  supremacy.  Thia 
apprehension,  of  itself,  would  account  for  the  hostility  of  Francis, 
apart  from  his  personal  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the 
imperial  election.  But  there  were  particular  causes  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  rival  monarchs  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Charles  claimed 
Lombardy  and  especially  Milan,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Southern  France  —  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Arlea. 
As  the  heif  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy^  be  claimed  the  parts  of 
the  old  dukedom  which  had  been  incorporated  in  France,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of 
France,  since  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  to  establish  its 
power  in  Italy,  Francis,  besides  his  determination  to  cling  to 
the  conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  AnjoUj  which  had  reverted 
to  the  French  crown ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish  Navarre,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.  The  scene,  as  well  as  the  main  prize  of  the  conflict, 
was  to  be  in  Northern  Italy,  The  preponderance  of  strengUi 
was  not  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Charles  as  might  at  first 
appear.  The  Turks  perpetually  menaced  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  his  hereditary  German  dominions,  which  were  given  over  to 
Ferdinand^  his  brother.  His  territories  were  widely  separated 
horn  one  another,  not  only  in  space,  but  also  in  language,  local 


:n?*ifutions,  and  customs.  Several  of  the  countries  over  which 
tie  reigped  were  iii  a  state  of  internal  confusion.  This  was  true 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Germany. 

For  months  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  Empire  was 
mthouta  head.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  was  disposed  to  pro- 
tect rather  than  repress  the  movement  of  Luther,  was  regent  [ 
JL  Northern  Germany^  Had  he  been  in  middle  life  and  been 
endued  with  an  energy  equal  to  his  sagaeity  and  excellence,  he 
mi^l  have  complied  with  the  preference  of  the  Electors  and 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation,  which 
was  now  Conscious  of  the  feeling  of  nationahty,  and  full  of  aspi- 
rations after  unity  and  reform.* 

Charles  V.  was  not  the  man  to  assume  such  a  position.  He 
fipveloj)ed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity,  and  a  far- 
ag^ted  calculation,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  the  expec- 
tatioM  entertained  respecting  him  in  his  early  youth.  But  his 
whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  moral  force  of  Protestantism.  His  personal  sympathies 
TPte  with  the  old  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
tills  was  more  and  more  the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  career. 
But  apart  from  his  own  opinions  and  predilections.  Ids  position 
M  ru!?r  of  tSpain,  where  the  most  bigoted  type  of  Catholicisnir 

EprevMJed,  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  fum  from  severing! 
nia  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.    Moreover;,  the  whole 
MPa  of  the  Empire,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind  and  as  it  was  involved 
jy  all  his  anibitious  schemes,  presupposed   the  unity  of  the 
Cliurch  and   union  with   ihe'^apa'^y.    The  sacred   character, 
the  pecttliar  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  con-V- 
*ption  that  it  was  more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more  ■ 
limn  a  German  empire^  that  it  waa  the  ally  and  protector  of 
^"5  entire    Catholic    Church.      Germany    wag    regarded    bw 
Clia:lftj  \\  as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled| " 
Til''  peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,   in  his 
Ifluu^ta,    to    the    more   comprehensive    schemes    of    political 
■CPindiiemeDt  to  which  his  Hfe  was  devoted.    He  acted  in 
*^  affair  of  the  Reformation  from  political  motives.     These, 
^  least,  were  uppermost,  and  accordingly  his  conduct  varied 
^  w^nfomi  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.     He  might  deplore  the 
^  md  progress  of  Ltitheranism,  but  he  desired  still  less  the 

'  Bryce,  IftJtf  Roman  Empire,  p.  315. 
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success  of  Francis  L  jb  the  Italian  peninsula.  Moreover,  in 
Cftirying  out  his  plans  for  himself,  and  for  the  realisation  of  the 
idea  of  the  Empire,  he  might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  head  of 
the  Church.  The  old  contest  of  pope  and  emperor  might  be 
revived.  This  was  the  more  liable  to  occur  in  a  period  when 
the  popes  were  anxiously  laboring  for  their  own  temporal  power, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  their  relatives  in  Italy.  A  com- 
bination of  aJl  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrine  might 
suffice  to  crush  it.  But  would  this  combination  be  effected? 
In  adiUtion  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  between  the  principal 
potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  France, 
divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the  Cathohc  princes  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  fear,  for  example,  of  the  increasiiig  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  addition  to  the  conflicting  interests 
out  of  which  the  Lutheran  movement  might  find  its  profit,  Ger- 
many  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  incessantly 
threatened  by  the  Turks.  It  might  be  impracticable  to  per-S 
secute  the  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  timefy 
aecure  their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.] 
When  Charles  V,  first  arrived  in  Germany  (in  1520,  when 
he  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle),  he  had  reasons  for  cooperat'- 
ing  with  the  Pope,  and  when  this  was  the  case  his  own  prefer- 
ences seconiled  the  motive  of  policy.  Yet  Luther  and  the 
Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a  religious  and  national  sympathy 
that  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Emperor  without  a  hearing.  A  less  summary  course  must  be 
taken  than  that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him.'  Hence 
the  summons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer  for 
himself  at  his  first  German  Diet,  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)^ 
In  this  summons  Luther  recognized  a  call  of  God  to  give  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  He  had  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor  and  the  princes  through  whose  territoriea  his  route 
lay,  as  he  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon,  furnished 
by  the  city  of  Wittenberg.  When  he  went  to  Augsburg  to  meet 
Cajetan^  he  had  worn  a  borrowed  coat.  He  was  now  an  object 
of  universal  interest  and  attention.  At  Erfurt,  the  University 
went  out  in  a  procession  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with 

^  Of  the  two  DUncioa  who  were  sG^nt  to  the  imperiftl  court,  Caraccioli  and 
Aleander,  the  latter  wbs  tnoat  ejiHitinguiahcd.  He  figured  in  the  IMet  of  Worms. 
Of  him  Luther  has  pven  a  safcHstic  descriptioo,  which  ifl  quoted  by  Seckendorf, 
/ib.  !..  aeet.  34.  §  Bl. 
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1  grtat  throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from 

ihe  rector,  who  met  at  the  head  of  a  mounted  escort  at  a  place 

forty  miles  distant.    He  persevered  in  his  journey,  notwith- 

sUnding  illness  by  the  way  and  nnany  voices  of  discouragement 

—  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering  —  which  met 

him  at  every  step,'     When  ho  reached  the  last  station  he  was 

idvised  by  a  councilor  of  Frederick  not  to  go  on ;  the  fate  of 

Huas,  it  was  said,  might  befall  him.     To  which  he  replied ;  "  Huss 

hae  been  burned,  but  not  the  truth  vnth  him.     I  will  go  in, 

though  as  many  devils  were  aiming  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on 

the  roof."'    He  rode  into  the  town  at  midday,  through  streets 

crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.    In  the  lodg- 

mp  provided  for  hlni  by  the  Elector  he  spent  the  time  partly  in 

pnyer ;  at  intervals  playing  on  his  lute ;  administering,  also,  the 

eanmunioQ  to  a  Saxon  nobleman  in  the  house,  who  was  danger- 

ouriy  Ul.    On  the  following  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

havii^  first  solemnly  commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer, he  wae 

ttcortcd  by  the  imperial  master  of  Hie  horse,  iHrich  of  Pappen- 

ham,  to  the  hall  of  audience.     He  was  conducted  by  a  private 

«iil  drcuitous  way  in  order  to  avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude ; 

ypt  the  windows  and  roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  which  he 

took  were  thronged  with  spectators.    As  he  entered  the  august 

Msembly  he  beheld  the  youthful  Emperor  on  his  throne,  with 

fcis  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  his  side,  and  a  brilliant 

pptinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  among  whom 

ffpre  his  own  sovereign,  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave^ 

Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 

together  with  the  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  am- 

bftfiaadors,  and  a  numerous  array  of  dignitaries  of  every  rank. 

Ale&nder,  one  of  the  Papal  Nuncios,  had  arranged  the  order  of 

proceedings.     A  jurist  representing  the  Emperor  had  the  same 

name,  as  it  happened,  as  the  old  antagonist  of  Luther,  Eck.    It 

was  estimated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 

collected  in  and  around  the  ball.    For  a  moment  Luther  seemed 

'  SomB  interatii^  detHle   we  giren  by  Myeoniuiij  Hial.  Reiormat.t  p.  38  (in. 

*  CMkCvRung  Uio  pppciflc  form  of  the  wtpresaion,  aee  Rauke,  J.  354,  and  hii 
llftimw  ta  D«  Wette,  y.  139.  But  Spalatia  givni  the  expreaaioQ  in  the  more 
HU^  (orm  in  wtuth  it  u  quotod  i  "Dbki  er  mlr  SpalitiDo  ana  Oppenheim  gin 
Wvnnte.  Behriebe-  'Er  wollt*?  gin  Wurmbs..  nrnngleich  so  viel  Teufel  damnnco 
w&nn,  aiu  inuner  Z«ig«l  dm.  watvn."*  Jixhrh,  i^md.  RiJ.  VuO^.  (1921),  p.  36  (io 
Cjrprian^  Vrtntnden).      Hif  arrived  at  H'onnB,  April  16,  1621, 
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to  be  somewhat  dazed  by  the  imposing  asprct  of  the  assinnbj 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  many  thought  that  he  was  afraid 
"It  was  planned  that  two  questions  should  be  propounded  fa 
Luther  to  return  categorical  answers/^  Some  of  his  books  hai 
been  placed  near  the  Emperor.  The  first  question  was^  Di 
he  write  them  and  others  published  under  his  name  ?  His  legi 
adviser  was  the  Wittenberg  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Dj 
Jerome  Schur  Schurff,  who  called  for  the  reading  of  the  title* 
Wlien  tills  was  done,  Luther  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  Ij 
reply  to  the  second  question  whether  he  retracted  what  he  hai 
written  in  his  books,  the  titles  of  which  had  been  read,  he  askd 
for  time  to  frame  an  answer  suitable  to  so  grave  a  questionl 
This  was  not  with  any  thought  of  retracting.  Time  was  give) 
him,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so  late  that  lamp 
were  lighted,  he  was  once  more  ushered  into  the  assembly,  a 
exhibited  no  sign  of  embarrassment,  but  in  a  calm,  deterniinei 
manner,  in  strong  and  manly  tones  of  voice,  he  said  that  h{ 
could  not  retract  those  deemed  correct  by  his  opponents,  nol 
without  conniving  at  wickedness,  what  he  had  written  againfl 
the  manifest,  the  evident  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  th 
Papacy.  Admitting  that  he  had  sometimes  written  against  in 
dividuals  with  undue  acrimony,  yet  he  could  not  revoke  what  h 
had  said  without  warranting  his  adversaries  in  saying  that  1* 
had  retracted  his  antagonism.  He  then  declined  to  revoke  hj 
opinions  or  condemn  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disprovd 
by  some  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clea 
testimonies  of  Scripture  or  conclusive  ailments  from  reasod 
A  council  could  err,  he  said ;  and  he  declared  himself  ready  t| 
prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer  to  the  question  whethi 
he  would  recant,  waa  demanded,  he  replied  that  his  consciena 
(would  not  permit  him;  "Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwia( 
Ipod  help  me.  Amen."  There  were  many  besides  the  Saxa 
Elector,  whose  German  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  dfl 

■  Tlkftt  Luther  asked  For  dday  has  been  made  &  ground  of  reproBch  by  h 
vcj'eariefl.  9«6  th^  answer  to  Mainibourg,  In  Scckendortj  lib^  i.  sect.  40,  j  (H 
It  has  occiiaioned  perplexity  to  Protcatant  writere.  See  WaddtngtoD,  i.  34C 
But  the  exp]a.natiaa  in  that  he  had,  in  all  probBbility,  not  expect-ed  a  pcrcmfl 
tory  dfTtiand  of  lhi»  nature,  mid  wished  for  time  to  frame  an  answer  —  enpi 
ciblly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  writiDgs  contained,  amoEig  other  thin^,  man 
peraonp-litiw.  TUe  rec|ueflt  for  postponement  waa  dciubtl^  in  accordance  wis 
the  advite  of  Jt^rome  Sphurff,  his  l^-^al  asaiBtant.  On  this  topic  see  Giesder,  M 
i.  1.  §  I,  n.  79,  Rankc  obser^'ea  ;  "  Auch  er  nahm  die  Fomiliclikeiten  d^  Rd.cl 
/iir  junh  in  Aaapruch."     IteuiAch.  Gach.,  i.  33*. 
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mL^or  of  Luther  on  that  momentous  day.*  Tokens  of  admi- 
f&ttQD  and  sympathy  were  not  wanting.  Had  violence  been 
atceiiipttxi,  there  were  too  many  young  knights,  armed  to  the 
l«Lh  and  regolved  to  protect  him,  to  give  such  an  attempt 
ID  assurance  of  success.  One  who  was  present  testifies  that 
Lulhw  returned  to  his  lodgings,  fuJI  of  courage  and  cheerful- 
Kse,  and  declared  that  had  he  a  thousand  headSj  he  would  have 
ibem  all  struck  off  before  he  would  make  a  retraction,'  The 
BKlor  Fre<lerick  expressed  his  dehght  that  "Father  Martin" 
^Ice  80  excellently  both  m  Latin  and  German  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Estates.  The  Elector,  however,  would  have 
prpfcrred  to  have  had  Luther  speak  more  modestly  in  relation  to 
Coujicils.  Some  advised  Charles  to  disregard  bis  safe-conduct, 
bill  he  remembered  the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Hubs  looked 
hini  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke  George 
erf  Saxony  cried  out  against  an  act  so  derogatory  to  German 
lionor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  last  days, 
at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when  superstition  had  more  sway  over 
him,  regretted  his  own  fidelity  to  duty  and  honor  at  the  time 
wiwa  lie  had  Luther  in  his  power.'  At  the  request  of  the  Ger- 
tnan  princes,  a  commission  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  lead 
Luther  to  modify  his  position  as  to  General  Councils,  WhenI 
a  part  of  the  assembly  had  gone  home,  and  after  Luther  hadl  j 
Wt,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther  under  the  i 
baa  dT  the  Empire.  Hiis  edict,  in  its  spirit  and  language,  as 
^ell  in  it*  provisions,  was  harsh  and^  in  the  highest  degree, 
hwlile  to  Luther.  Immediately  after  the  last  conference  of 
Uie  commission,  the  Emperor  had  complied  with  his  request 
for  permission  to  leave,  and,  to  the  credit  of  Charles  in  all  the 
future,  sent  him  a  safe-conduct.  Bearing  the  same  date  as 
'fie  wntencc  of  outlawry  against  him  was  a  treaty  between 
Lfo  X.  and  Charles  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan  by  the  latter.* 
^p  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  complying  with  the  wish 
^  Uw  Spanish  Estates  that  he  would  soften  the  rigors  of  the 
laqiiiation  in  Spain,  a  necessary  instrument  of  Charles's 
tyraimy.' 

'  RMpeeting  tbe  Imprewioiis  made  bj  Luther  on  various  pei^oiu,  nee  Ra^e, 
^  IM  ivq.  *  Spalntiti,   p.  42. 

'  FUibertaon,  HiaUrry  of  CharU*  V.,  Praoott'e  Appiyniut  (iii,  4S2), 
"  ft«k«,  HUtx/ry  of  'A?  PopoM,  i.  86. 
"RAcke,   Dmtadu  OetiAkhte,  i.  330. 
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Xjeo  X,  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had  inade 
great  exertions  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Francis  to  the  imperial 
station.  The  Pope  was  resolved  to  prevent,  if  he  could,  Uie 
sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  imperial  office  from  being  in  Lhe 
same  hands.  He  dreaded  the  consequences  to  his  own  states 
and  the  effect  upon  Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such 
an  accumulation  of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen, 
both  the  Emperor  and  Leo  saw  the  advantages  that  would 
attend  upon  their  union,  and  the  damage  that  each  could  inflict 
upon  the  other  in  case  they  persevered  in  their  hostility.  Ac- 
cordingly they  concluded  an  alliance,  a  main  provision  of  which 
was  that  the  parties  were  to  divide  between  them  the  places  to 
l>e  conquered  by  the  Emperor  in  Lombardy. 

Thus  Luther  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empue  and  ol\ 
the  Church.  The  two  great  institutions,  the  two  potentates, 
in  whom  it  had  Iwen  imagined  that  all  authority  on  earth  is 
embodied,  pronounced  against  him.  The  movement  that  had 
enlisted  in  its  support  to  so  great  an  extent  the  literary  and 
political,  as  well  as  the  distinctively  religious,  dements  of 
opposition  to  Rome,  was  condemned  by  Church  and  State.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be 
carried  into  execution.  Tliis  was  more  difficult,  even  when 
it  was  withstood  by  a  single  German  State,  than  it  was  to  pass 
it.  The  geniu.s  of  Luther  himself,  hia  power  as  an  author, 
even  of  polemical  pamphlets,  were  formidable  obstacles.  The 
influence  of  popular  hterature  was  a  cooperative  power.  Of 
these,  Ulrich  von  Hutton,  despite  his  unstable  principles,  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  assailants  of  the  papal  repressive 
policy  and  of  the  Worms  edict  in  particular.   -' 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartburg,  the  place  of  refug^ 
chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector.  The  EmperorV 
safe-conduct  wjis  good  for  only  three  weeks.  The  Elector 
■  arranged  for  his  safety  by  a  plan  of  his  own.  On  the  way  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  company  of  mounted  soldiers.  Luther 
knew  that  he  was  to  be  hidden  for  a  while,  but  knew  not  where. 
In  the  old  Castle  of  Wartburg  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  he 
remained  for  eleven  months.'  It  was  a  very  fine  remark  of 
Melancthon  respecting  the  Elector  to  whose  honest  piety  and 
discerning  spirit  the  Reformation  owes  so  much :   "  He  was  not 

'  Uift  life  Uiere  a  well  aketahed  by  SobafF,  Chunk  Hiatorv,  vi.  p.  330  aoq. 
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of  those  who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  very  birth.  He 
nibject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writings  that 
WW  pat  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thouglit  true."  Luther  i?tudied  the  Scriptures  in  the^ 
Hebrew  aud  Greek.  On  the  Wartburg,  he  speaks  often  of  his 
porwnal  conflicts  with  the  devil,  with  him  the  source  and  im- 
personation of  evi\,  whom  he  held  responsible  for  hia  physical 
and  mental  troubles.  With  him  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
frequently  wrestling.  He  was  not  without  recreation.  He 
made  excursions,  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  and  rejoicing 
iD  the  mustc  of  the  birds.  Here,  though  enduring  much 
fiiyaical  pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise/  Luther  is 
iDMwmtly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  pamphlets, 
writiDg  letters  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  his  friends, 
lodUboring  on  his  translation- of  the  New  Testament,  the  first 
portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  which  is  one 
^Ol  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the  German  people.^  Idiomatic, 
^Bital  in  every  part,  clothed  in  the  racy  language  of  common  life, 
^p  created,  apart  from  its  religious  influence,  an  epoch  in  the 
^fltoary  development  of  the  German  nation.^  Wliat  has  been 
I  ted  ill  modem  days  in  depreciation  of  Luther's  translation  of 
j      the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  is  in  the  main  without  any  just 

k pound.    It  is  true  that  there  had  been  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  Gerinan  before.     Taken  all  together,  they  may  be  fourteen 
Bi  Dumber,    But  one  fact  of  capital  importance  is  that  these 
*we  renderings  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  inclusive  of  its  errors, 
I       ^liile  the  basis  of  Luther's  Bible  was  the  original  Scriptures, 
Moreover,  Luther  endeavored  to  interweave  in  his  version  the 
i;       reliable  results  of  Greek  and    Hebrew  scholarship.      Another 
&ct  is  that  tJie  circulation  of  previous  German  translations  was 
I       8in»I[.  tepecially  among  laymen,  compared  with  the  immense 
M*ell  as  early  circulation  of  Luther's  Bible  —  deservedly  styled 
I       we  classic  of  the  German  people. 

^H  '  Ha  tdrwtm  to  his  phyaicol  disordera.  De  Wette,  it.  pp.  2,  17,  29,  33,  GO,  59. 
^^V  'Ob  the  previous  tnnaUtiona  of  Uiie  Bibl«  into  High  and  Low  GErm^n,  and 
^^|P  ttiair  ■njtU  cirvulatioti,  enpeciBlly  among  the  laity,  see  Hauclt's  Rcaifmyc, 
^fZ^*^-  9ee.  aIm.  8eh*0'fl  Chuteh  ftittory,  vi,  p.  361  wq.  Tiie  "Cam- 
^^  Jlftdwn  Hiatoty,"  vol.  ii.,  Tht  Reformation,  p,  1Q4  seq.;  vol.  ii.,  TAe  Renaw- 

,^*0n  the  iocBlAulAble  adv&ntdge  of  Luther's  Bible  oa  furnishing  %  "peopled 
^*k  " — »  "  fundsBient^J  wort  for  tJic  iastruclioD.  of  the  people"' — HheW  Ktt 
*<4  Bcowb  bx  Hi^,  J'AH  Oer  OacAichU;  WerUe,  a.  60^,  &M* 
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Troubles  at  Wittenberg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat.! 
An  iconoclastic  movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of* 
Carlstadt,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and 
violent  manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  This  theologian,  not  without  talents  and  learning,  I 
in  his  career  at  times  supported  Luther,  and  at  intervals  envied 
and  opposed  him.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  hia  radical 
movement,  and  many  of  the  changes  that  were  attempted  Luther 
and  his  followers  themselves  effected  afterwards.  But  there  was 
an  unhealthy  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  violence,  of  which  Luther 
saw  the  danger ;  and  the  innovators  were  associating  with  them-  M 
selves  pretended  prophets  from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miracu-  ' 
lous  infipiration  and  were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution- 
Luther  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis. 
Should  his  movement  issue  in  a  sober  and  salutary  reform,  or 
run  out  in  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark,  of  the  sound  con- 
servatism of  Luther^  or  rather  of  his  profound  Christian  wisdom, 
that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not  result  spontaneously 
from  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Better, 
he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious  rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless 
they  fall  away  from  their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the 
Gospel,  as  the  natural  result  of  incoming  light  and  the  education 
of  conscience.  "  If  we,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
the  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  unbelievers."  * 
He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of  men  drawn  away 
from  the  central  questions  by  an  excitement  about  points  of 
subordinate  moment ;  and  he  counted  no  changes  to  be  of  any 
value,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  which  were  brought 
to  pass  by  the  dictation  of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external 
pressiu-e.  Seeing  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved, 
whatever  might  befall  himself,  to  return  to  hia  flock.  Luther 
never  appears  more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  pru- 
dent Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  hia  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  consequences 
of  the  edict  of  WormSj  he  wrote  in  a  lofty  strain  of  courage  and 
faith.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  under  far  higher  protection  than 
that  of  the  Elector.  This  was  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed 
by  the  sword.  He  who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use. 
"Since  I  now  perceive,"  he  wrote,  "that  your  Electoral  Grace 

'  De  Wctte,  li.  h\%. 
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Ib  Still  very  weak  in  faitli,  I  can  by  no  means  regard  your  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  man  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save  me.''  ^ 
If  he  bad  as  pressing  businees  at  Leipsic,  he  said,  as  he  had  at 
Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges 
ainc  days ! '  Arriving  at  Wittenberg,  he  entered  the  pulpit  oni 
the  foUowing  Sunday,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  al 
teries  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formidable  disturb-fl 
ance  (1522), 

Restored  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  continued  his  herculean 
labors  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commentaries, 
tracts,  letters  upon  all  the  various  Ihemeg  on  which  he  was  daily 
consulted  or  on  which  he  felt  impelled  to  speak,  contmuially 
flowed  from  his  pen.  In  a  single  year  he  put  forth  not  lesa  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  publications-* 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the  govem- 
meat  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  declined  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans.    The  ground 
VIA  takoi  that  the  religious  movement  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  conscience ;    it  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a 
oumber  to  allow  of  its  suppression  by  force.    An  attempt  to 
do  so  would  breed  disturbances  of  a  dangerous  character.    The 
drift  of  feeling  through  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the 
direction  of  reform,     Adrian  VT.,  who  was  a  nian  of  strict  morals, 
the  fifuocessor  of  Leo  X.,  found  himself  unable  to  remedy  the 
fttxiBes  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  movement.    The 
demand  which  be  made  by  his  legate  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1522,  that  the  decree  against  Luther  should  be  enforced,  was 
met  by  the  presentation  of  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  of 
whidi  the  Diet  had  to  complain  to  the  Roman  See.    His  suc- 
CCTBor,  Clement  VIL,  in  whom  the  old  spirit  of  worldliness,  after 
the  brief  interval  of  Adrian's  reign,  was  reinstated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524,  when, 
through  his  legate  Campe^io,  he  demanded  the  unconditional 
sttppreasion  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.      The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror could  obtain   no  more  than   an  indefinite  engagement  to 

<  Or  Wrtt«,  U.  130.  •  Ibid.,  a.  140. 

'  H«  iAjr*:  "Sum  c^rte  veloew  inf>ntia  et  itramtjB  memoris  e  qua  mihi  fluit, 
t^fama  promfttur,  quicquiJ  scribo."  Letter  to  Spnl&tic  (I->h.  3,  1520)  ;  De  Wette, 
L  AMk  Nioe  years  lutcT  he  wriUn;  "8ic  obruor  fjuotidic  litcriB,  Ut  mensa,  bcwh 
■a,  ■naliilla.  piiIpttA.  fenestne,  Arce.  iiAierea,  pt  omnift  pl«na  jKceant  lit«ris  quw^- 
ttowlbtM.  querelid,  pefitionibusj  etc,  la  mo  riiit  lola  [qqIcs  eccYesiteiicih  eX  ^(^ 
I       Wm."  *c«-     I^ft'^'-  to  K'eiift  Liak.  (June  SO,  1529) ;   De  Wette,  ^.  «1. 


observe  the  Worms  decree,  "  as  far  as  possible."  This  action  was 
equivalent  to  remanding  the  subject  to  the  several  princes 
within  their  respective  territoriei?.  It  was  coupled  with  a  refer- 
ence of  disputed  matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet-  A 
majority  could  not  be  obtained  aga'mst  the  Lutherans  and  in 
favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope  and  by 
Charles.  And  the  movement  of  reform  was  spreading  in  every 
part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the  adoption 
of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side  —  meae- 
uree  which  began  the  division  of  Gerniany.  Up  to  this  point' 
no  division  had  occurred.  The  nation  had  moved  as  one  body : 
it  had  refused  to  suppress  the  new  opinions.  Now  strenuous 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  combine  the  Catholica  into  a  compact 
party  for  mutual  aid  and  defense.  At  Rattsbon  an  alliance  of 
this  character  was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops 
of  South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg  heresy 
was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they  were  to  help 
each  other  in  their  common  dangers.  At  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg it  had  been  determined  to  hold  an  assembly  shortly  after 
at  Spires  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councilors  and  scholars 
a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  grievances  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for 
ih^m.  The  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great  mat- 
ter of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was  that  the  evangelical  ■ 
party  would  tie  in  the  majority.  The  papal  court  saw  the 
danger  that  was  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meeting.  At  this  ■ 
moment  war  was  breaking  out  between  Charles  and  Francis. 
Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend  the  Pope.  He  forbade  the 
assembly  at  Spires  and,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  princes  indi- 
vidually, endeavored  to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.  In  consequence  of  these  threatening  move- 
ments, the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  en- 
tered into  the  defen.'^ive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  communities.  The  battle  of  Pavia 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  were  events  that  appeared  to 
it  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause.    In  the  Peace 
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fjanuary  14,  1526)  both  sovereigns  avowed  the  deter- 
inatioQ  to  suppress  heresy.  But  the  dangerous  preponderance 
teiQcd  by  the  Emperor  created  an  alarm  throughout  Europe; 
il  the  release  of  Francis  was  followed  by  the  organization  of 
eonfederacy  against  Charles,  of  which  Clement  was  the  lead- 
{ promoter.  This  changed  the  imperial  policy  in  reference  to 
5  Lutherans.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526  unanimously  n 
hred  that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council^  every  stat 
ould  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  answe 
God  and  his  imperial  majesty.  Once  more  Germany  refuse 
stifle  the  Reformation,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  each 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  left  free  to  act 
carding  to  its  own  will.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  ini- 
vtAQoe  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark 
Ibe  history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of  the 
mperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating  the 
^ler&ns.  '      "* 

In  1527,  .an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lutheran 
ifiatry,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome.    For  several 
affltha  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner.    For  a  number  of  years 
lie  position  of  Charles^  with  respect  to  France  and  the  Pope, 
Bd  the  fear  of  Turkish 'invasion,  ht^i^*^?erated  to  enbolden 
nd  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of  Luther.    But  now  that  the 
inperor  had  gained  a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic 
Vty  revived  ita  policy  of  repression ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  SpireSj,  ii 
1 1S29,  a  majority  was  obta'med  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding  4 
*t  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the'  states  which  had  not  i 
»epted  it,  at  the  same  time  that  liberty  was  given  to  the  ad-  I 
?mite  of  the  old  confession  in  the  reformed  states  to  celebrate   ' 
«ir  rites  with  freetlom.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  the 
btbods  by  which  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  was  thus 
BBured.    The  decisive  circumstance  was  that  Charles  V,,  in 
■quence  of  his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholi- 
m,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  religious 
i  national  movement  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
dtnt  union  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.    The  protest 
unit  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the  name  of 
)te8taiits  to  the  reforming  party,  and  the  appeal  to  tlie  Em- 
■or,  to  a  general  or  a  German  council,  and  to  all  impartial 
Uaan  jucfee^  wss  signed  by  JohD,  the  Elector  ol  SsiXoiv^, 


the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Bninswick-Lune- 
burg,  the  Laadgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  to  whom 
were  united  fourteen  cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg, 
Strasburg,  and  Constance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  Diet,  not  only  because  it«  edict  looked  to  compul- 
Bion  in  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  but  also 
l>ecause  it  overthrew  a  policy  which  had  been  solemnly  estab- 
lished; a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  citiea  that 
were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping 
their  religious  polity  and  worship.  The  efforts  made,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hease,  to  combine  the  aupporters  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  were  chilled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war  with  the 
Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  being  successful  by  his 
determined  unwillingness  to  unite  with  the  Swiss,  on  account 
of  what  he  considered  the'u*  heretical  doctrine  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  anil  his  associates  were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  subject  to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Empire.  The  course  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in 
their  judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  likewise 
deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  join  with  errorists  —  with  men 
who  rejected  material  parts  of  Christian  truth.  However  ojien 
to  criticism  the  position  of  the  Saxon  reformers  was  on  both  of 
these  points^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive 
waa  the  sublime  disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  char- 
acterized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  success, 
met  the  representativea  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at  the  memorable 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  of  keeping 
the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused  Charles  to  wish  for  an  accom- 
modation with  him.  The  desire  of  Clement  VII.,  a  self-seeking  ■ 
politician,  to  have  Florence  restored  to  his  family,  in  connection 
with  other  less  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  with  a 
like  feeling;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  same  time 
the  Peace  of  Cambray  terminated  for  a  time  the  conflict  with 
France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the  embarrassments 
which  had  hindered  him  from  putting  forth  determined  en- 
deavors to  re-store  the  unity  of  the  Church,    He  had  been 
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flt  Bologna,  and  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  respon- 
ility  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  guardian 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church.  He  was  eurroutidied  by  the 
Spanish  nobility  as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  representatives 
oi  the  Empire.  The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impmcticable,  to  overawe  and  coerce  the  Protestants 
bio  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and  heroism  less 
sindfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremendous  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  was  not  considered  wise  or 
afe  for  Luther  to  go  to  Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the 
e«tle  of  Coburg,  within  the  limits  of  the  Elector's  dominion, 
bul  he  held  frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians 
itho  attended  the  Elector,  The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly  defining 
the  essential  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed  which  has  ob- 
taoned  more  currency  and  respect  than  any  other  Protestant 
synibol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  The  reply,  composed  by 
Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
iTM  also  presented.  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise,  in 
Thich  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed  a  wilhng- 
flM  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was  deemed  most 
vital.  These  efforta  fell  to  the  ground.  They  could  invent  no 
lormulaa  on  which  they  coukl  agree,  upon  the  merit  of  works, 
POiAce,  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  elaborate  and  able 
Aprfogy  by  Melancthon,  in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not 
ltt«rd,  but  was  published  by  the  author.  It  acquired  a  place 
Miuwg  the  Lutheran  creeds.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  enjoined 
Ibe restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions,  allowing  the 
fttrtfifitants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th  of  November  of 
the  following  year;  after  which,  it  was  implied,  coercion  would 
i*  adopted.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  more 
P*lbetie  than  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg, 
*H  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest, 
Ml!  not  without  the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment 
'*>  the  Emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless 
J^M  to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  The 
^'tJTOiprs  wert*  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation  to  pro- 
cl  tliein,  to  take  whatever  lot  Providence  might  send  upon 
i;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  to  compromise  in  the 
Wts  sarrof)  convictioos.' 

the  fonauin!  mcevedc^  tija  biothtr,  TVedenck  tho  "W^bb,  m  \5ri5. 
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The  letters  written  by  Luther  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  noblest  and  most  attractive  sides  of 
his  character.  The  fine  mingling  of  jest  and  earnest,  the  grand 
elevation  of  his  faith,  his  serene,  dauntless  courage,  and  his  broad 
sagacity,  are  never  more  striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a 
charming  letter  to  his  little  son.'  To  his  friends  at  Augsburg  he 
sportively  writes  that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  rooks  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  window,  he  finds 
another  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  resembles 
the  imperial  assembly.  "  Tliey  care  not  for  large  halls  and  pal- 
aces, for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful^  wide-spreading 
sky,  its  floor  is  sim,ple  turf,  its  tables  are  pretty  green  branches, 
and  its  walla  are  as  wide  as  the  world's  end."'  He  will  build 
there,  in  his  seclusion,  three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets, 
one  for  the  Psalter,  and  another  for  ^sop;  for  not  only  will 
he  expound  the  Scriptures^  he  will  translate  ^sop,  too,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  Germans.'  Why  had  Master  Joachim  twice 
written  to  him  in  Greek?  He  would  reply  in  Turkish,  so  that 
Master  Joachim  might  also  read  wh&t  he  could  not  understand.' 
He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidious  musical  critic  into  an  approval 
of  a  piece  which  Luther  had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which 
he  contrives  to  have  passed  off  as  a  performance  at  Augsburg, 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.'  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundering  in 
the  head,  which  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  books  for  days^  he 
enjoins  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for  the  care  of  his  "little 
body."*  He  exhorts  the  anxious  Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater 
faith.  If  Moses  had  resolved  to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape 
from  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egypt 
to-day.'  Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.'  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Philip  was 
the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther,  of  those  which 
are  of  a  public  nature.*  If  we  fall,  he  says,  Christ  falls,  and  I 
prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  CaEsar."    He  rejoices 

»  De  Wette,  iv,  41. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  4,  8,  13.  The  letter  is  dated  from  "tha  Diet  of  Gnin-PMkere, " 
April  28,  1330.  Writing  to  SpaJatm  &  few  daya  alter  m  th?  esme  strtun,  he 
adds:  "Yet  it  ia  jd  eeriouBiiesB  and  by  compulsion  that  I  jest,  that  I  meiy  niu;] 
the  rcfloctiotiB  which  rush  in  upon  me,  if  indeed  I  may  repel  tite«n, "  Da  Wette, 
iv.  14. 

■  Ibid.,   iv,  2.  *  Ibid.  ^  Ihid.,  p.  62.  «  fWi,,  p.  62. 

* Ibiei.,  ly^  IG,  '/bid-.p,  36.        «lirid..^.5a.        ^^  IWi.  p.  63. 
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to  have  lived  to  have  the  Confession  read  before  the  Empire.' 
He  bids  Melancthon,  if  the  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it;  but 
if  it  be  just,  to  cast  away  his  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime 
confidence  which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  hie  hymns, 
"tiie  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"Ein  feiUr  But^  wt  Unsfer  Oott"  — 

Three  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.'  He  writes  to  the 
Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  ha\'e  lately  seen  two  wonders, 
—  firet,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  tlie  stars  in  the 
heavens  and  the  entu^  beautiful  vault  which  God  has  raised; 
yet  the  heavens  fell  not,  and  the  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now 
some  would  be  glad  to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp 
and  feel  them."  "The  other  was:  I  saw  great  thick  clouds 
banging  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  Ihey  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which  they 
rested  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contained;  yet  they 
did  not  fall  upon  ns,  but  saluted  ns  with  a  harsh  look  and  fied 
away.  As  they  pass  away,  a  rainbow  shines  forth  on  the  ^ound 
and  on  our  roof."'  "All  things,"  he  writes  in  another  place, 
"are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and 
brighten  it  again  in  a  moment."  *  It  is  painful  to  him  that  God's 
Word  must  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg ;  for  the  FVotestants  were 
not  allowed  to  preach.'  He  had  a  settletl  dL'^trust  of  Campeggio 
and  the  other  Italians:  "where  an  Italian  is  good,  he  is  most 
good,"  but  to  find  such  on  one  is  a^  liard  as  to  find  a  black  swan. 
He  went  along  with  Melaiicthon  in  a  willingness  to  make  con- 
ccesions,  provided  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preach- 

■  DeWette,  p.  71. 

»  Vpit  Dietiich,  who  wm  with  hi™,  wrote  tu  Mdancthoor  "I  cannot  «u!G- 
cienU^  wooder  at  thta  ruKo's  admirable  atcadf&stnpsa,  rlie^rfu]  courage,  fnith,  acA 
hbpe,  ia  m>  doleful  &  time.  He  ni>umli(!«  these  tetopers,  howrvpr,  by  etudioue, 
unintRTUptpd  meditatlan  af  God's  Word.  Not  a  day  pav^C?  whpD  be  does  not 
ipeod  three  hmm,  fend  thosH  befit  suilU^  for  ntudy,  in  prayer.  Ont^  I  hsd  ths 
fOOd  fortune  to  hear  him  prftV-  Good  God,  whftt  a  faJtli  appfarod  in  hfs  wnrdA  J 
Ha  pnj'ed  with  auch  rvVrn^nce  tbat  one  saw  lie  was  taJking  with  God,  n-tid  yet 
with  such  faith  and  hope  th»t  it  nePTord  m  if  he  was  talking  with  a  fathtF  and 
a  frieiid.  '  I  kttow, '  be  said,  '  that  Thou  art  our  God  anil  Fallipr.  So  [  am  certain 
Thou  wilt  brlog  to  sharae  %\ie  pervecutore  of  Thy  children.  If  Thou  doMt  it  not, 
the  b*aard  ia  Thine  as  woU  aa  oUns.  fn  truth,  the  nholc  matter  is  Thine  own; 
we  hav«  been  ooty  compelled  to  lay  hancia  on  it ;  Thou  maydt  then  guafd,'"  Ac. 
CorpuM  A*/.,  it.   150. 

•  De  Wett*,  iv.  128.  At  an  earlier  day,  on  the  rwcaaiaD  of  bla  interview  with 
Cajctan,  in  reply  to  the  queetioTi  where  he  would  Stand  if  the  Elector  ahould  not 
aupport  him,  he  answered,    "Uuter  dem  weitca  Uimmel  I" 

•  Db  Wette,  iv.  lee.  *  /wa.,  p.  i78. 
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ing  it  were  not  sacrificed.  He  had  no  Buspicion  of  Philip^  as 
some  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were  triflea 
—  hvxcul(F  —  not  worth  disputing  about.  Yet  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  these  points.'  He 
would  go  so  far,  though  not  without  reluctance,  as  to  allow 
bishops  to  continue,  but  would  permit  no  subjection  to  the 
Papacy.  But  Luther  had  no  belief  in  the  possibiHty  of  a  com- 
promise or  reconciliation.  There  was  a  radical  antagonism  that 
could  not  be  bridged  over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in 
doctrine ;  political  peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped 
for.'  Hence  he  rejoiced  when  the  periioua  negotiations  between 
the  opposing  committees  of  theologlana  were  brought  to  an 
end. 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  which  look 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  Worms  and  of  Augs- 
burg, and  which  are  of  marked  importance  both  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Reformation,  and  as  illustrating  the  personal  character 
of  Luther. 

One  of  these  events  was  his  marriage,  in  1525,  to  Catharine 
von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that  his  life  would  not  con- 
tinue longj  and  he  was  determined  to  leave,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive form,  his  testimony  against  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy. 
Another  motive  was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life,  which  his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encour- 
aged. The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his 
own  friends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example  of  Luther 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what  had  been  called  a 
tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy^  at  it  came  out  in  a  marriage. 
The  marriage  of  an  apostate  monk  with  a  runaway  nun  be- 
tokened, in  the  view  of  the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ as  the  fruit  of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of 
those  bold  steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long 
run.  proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitement  and  prodigious  labors  in  which 
he  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  There,  with  music, 
and  Bong,  and  frolics  with  his  children,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 


'  Da  Wette,  iv.  210,  lOQ, 


^  Ibid.,  w  L  \va. 
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he  poured  out  his  humor  and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  His 
diverting  leltere  to  his  wife  —  his  "Mistress  Kate,"  "Doctoress 
Luther,"  as  he  styled  her  —  and  the  tender  expreseiona  of  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  man/ 

Among  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  King  Henry 
\T^IL  and  with  Erasmus.  From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that 
Luther  must  either  give  up  his  cause  or  contend  for  it  against 
countless  adversaries.  His  polemical  writings  are  therefore 
quite  numerous,  and  it  shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  that  he 
did  cot  allow  himself  to  be  sm  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work 
as  to  neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  bis  Bible,  catechisms, 
sem^ons,  tracts,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church.  He  had  to 
fight  his  own  friends  when  they  swerved  from  the  truth,  as  did 
Caristadt,  and  also  Agricola^  who  set  up  a  form  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  But  his  principal  literary  battles  were  with  Henry  VHI. 
and  with  Erasmus.  The  intemperance  of  Luther's  language  has 
been  anoe,  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  censure.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest  of  denunciation 
fell  upon  him ;  how  he  stood  for  all  his  life  a  mark  lor  the  piti- 
less hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the  woricL  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  for  a  time  he  stood  alone,  and  everything 
depended  on  his  constancy,  determination,  and  dauntless  seal 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  cause.  Had  he  wavered,  everything 
would  have  been  lost.  And  mildness  of  language,  he  said,  was 
not  his  gift;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
thon,'  Hls  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an  expres- 
sion of  them  in  any  but  the  strongest  language ;  in  words  that 
were  blows.  Moreover,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  and  wise 
policy  to  cast  amde  reserve  and  to  speak  out,  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner,  the  sentiments  of  his  soul.  It  was  not  a 
disease  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative,"  The  fomudable  enemy 
against  which  he  was  waging  war,  was  rendered  more  arrogant 
and  exacting  by  every  act  of  deference  shown  him,  and  by  every 

1  R»,  for  example,  the  letter  <to  Nie,  H»item»nti),  August  6,  1528.  after  the 
(Will  of  ]iiB  (Uugbter.  Dfl  Wette,  iii,  3M,  A  complete  account  of  Luther'n 
domcctio  cliarseter  and  relalions  Is  given  by  F.  G.  Hofman,  Kalharina  ron  floro, 
odtr  Ut.  Martin  Luther  all  Gattt  und  Vaf^r  (Leipwic,  1845),  There  is  much  of  in' 
teriKt  on  the  same  aubiect,  in  a  r|uaint  liltje  book,  D.  Martin  Lviher'f  ZeUvfr- 
tenuti|r*n,  von  K.  Jahana  Nicolaun  AdIod  (Leipsic,  1804), 

■  J*tteT  to  (he  Elwtor  John.  lie  Wettf,  iv.  17. 

■  "Aut  «i^o  (le«perftndum  ut  dc  paoe  et  trnnntiillitate  hujun  rei,  »ut  verbuin 
nCfMiduni  etU"    letter  to  Spatatin  (February',  1520).     De  W«tt«,  i.  4Zi. 
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Troubles  at  Wittenberg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat.! 
An  iconoclastic  movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of 
Carlstadt,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and 
violent  manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  This  theologian,  not  without  talents  and  learning, 
in  his  career  at  times  supported  Luther,  and  at  intervals  envied 
and  opposed  him.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  his  radical 
movement,  and  many  of  the  changea  that  were  attempted  Luther 
and  his  followers  themselves  effected  afterwards.  But  there  was 
an  unhealthy  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  violence,  of  which  Luther 
saw  the  danger;  and  the  innovators  were  associating  with  them- 
selves pretended  prophets  from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miracu- 
lous inspiration  and  were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution- 
Luther  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis. 
Should  his  movement  issue  in  a  sober  and  salutary  reform,  or 
run  out  in  a  wild,  fanatical  sect?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  soimd  con- 
servatism of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Christian  wisdom, 
that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not  result  spontaneously 
from  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  Better, 
he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious  rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless 
they  fall  away  from  their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the 
Gospel,  as  the  natural  result  of  Incoming  light  and  the  education 
of  conscience.  "If  we,"  he  said,  "are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
the  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  unbelievers."  * 
He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of  men  drawn  away 
from  the  central  questions  by  an  excitement  about  points  of 
subordinate  moment;  and  he  counted  no  changes  to  be  of  any 
value,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  which  were  brought 
to  pass  by  the  dictation  of  leaders  or  by  any  fonn  of  external 
pressure.  Seeing  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved, 
whatever  might  befall  himself,  to  return  to  his  flock,  Luther 
never  appears  more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  pru- 
dent Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  his  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  consequences 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  he  wrote  in  a  lofty  strain  of  courage  and 
faith.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  under  far  higher  protection  than 
that  of  the  Elector.  This  was  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed 
by  the  sword.  He  who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use. 
"Since  I  now  perceive,"  he  wrote,  "that  your  Electoral  Grace 

s  De  Wottc.  H.  MS, 
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is  slill  very  weak  in  faith,  I  can  by  no  meane  regard  your  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  man  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save  me."  ' 
I!  be  had  as  pressing  business  at  Leipsic,  he  said,  as  he  had  at 
Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it  rained  Duke  Georges 
mae  days ! '  Arriving  at  Wittenberg,  he  entered  the  pulpit  onj 
ihe  following  Sunday,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  al 
Wfies  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formidable  disturb-| 
mce  (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenberg,  Luther  continued  his  herculean 
iabops  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commentaries, 
incXs,  letters  upon  all  the  various  themes  on  which  he  was  daily 
consulted  or  on  which  he  felt  impelled  to  speak,  continually 
iowed  from  his  peu.  In  a  single  year  he  put  forth  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pubUeations.' 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the  govern- 
Tueot  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  declined  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans.    Tlie  ground 
WIS  taken  that  the  religious  movement  was  too  much  a  matter 
of  cooiscience;    it  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a 
oumber  to  allow  of  its  suppression  by  force.    An  attempt  to 
do  so  would  breed  disturbances  of  a  dangerous  character.    The 
drift  of  feeling  through  the  nation  was  uumistakably  in  the 
direction  of  reform.    Adrian  VL^  who  was  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
the  successor  of  Leo  X.,  found  himself  imable  to  remedy  the 
abuses  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  movement.    The 
demand  which  he  made  by  his  legate  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1522,  that  the  decree  against  Luther  should  be  enforced,  was 
met  by  the  presentation  of  a  Hst  of  a  hundred  grievances  of 
which  the  Diet  had  to  complain  to  the  Roman  See,     His  suo- 
oesBor,  Qement  VII. ,  in  whom  the  old  ispirit  of  worldliness,  after 
the  brief  interval  of  Adrian's  reign,  was  reinstated  in  the  papal 
cbair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nurembergj  in  1524,  when, 
through  his  legate  Campeggio,  he  demanded  the  unconditional 
sappresedon  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.      The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror oould  obtain   no  more  than   an  indefinite  engagement  to 

*  De  Wrtte.  a.  139.  »  Ihid.,  U.  140. 

■  Hft  «BVfl;  "Bum  ««rte  velocU  mentis  ct  promts  memoriib  b  qus  mihi  Suit, 
qttun  pn>m»lur,  quicquidl  Kribo. "  letter  to  Spalatin  ( f  eb-  3,  115.20) ;  De  W*etlB, 
i.  40ft.  Nine  ycara  later  ho  writeB;  "8io  obruor  quotidio  1iCi?ria,  ut  menaa.  scam 
Ok,  •etbella.  pitlpLla.  fencstrs,  ar^,  laerc*.  et  Dmnie,  plt^na  (jveeant  titcri^  i^uk«- 
tkMubuB,  f)uer«lis,  petiliDnibua.  etei.  la  me  ruit  tola  molra  ccclesiastick  feV  po* 
UlMv*"  ***•    letter  to  Wppc,  Unk.  (June  20,  1529) ;   r>e  Wette,  m.  47^. 
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observe  the  Worms  decree,  "&s  far  as  possible."  This  action  was 
equivalent  to  remanding  the  subject  to  the  several  princes 
within  their  respective  territories.  It  was  coupled  with  a  refer- 
ence of  disputed  matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.  A 
majority  could  not  be  obtained  against  the  Lutherans  and  in 
favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope  and  by 
Charles,  And  the  movement  of  reform  was  spreading  in  every 
part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the  adoption 
of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side  —  meas- 
ures which  began  the  division  of  Germany.    Up  to  this  point' 
no  division  had  occurred.    The  nation  had  moved  as  one  body :  J 
it  had  refused  to  suppress  the  new  opinions.     Now  strenuous  ■ 
efiforts  were  put  forth  to  combine  the  Catholics  Into  a  compact 
party  for  mutual  aid  and  defense.    At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of  I 
this  character  was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bisho^ra  ■ 
of  South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg  heresy 
was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they  were  to  help  1 
each  other  in  their  common  dangers.     At  the  Diet  of  Nurem- ■ 
berg  it  had  been  determined  to  hold  an  assembly  shortly  after 
at  Spires  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councilors  and  scholars 
a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute.    The  grievances  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  w^ere  to  be  sought  for 
them.    The  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great  mat- 
ter of  religious  reform.     The  prospect  was  that  the  evangelical 
party  would  be  in  the  majority.    The  papal  court  saw   the 
danger  that  was  involved    in  an   assembly  gathered   for   such 
a  purpose,  and  determined  to   prevent  the  meeting.    At  this 
moment  war  was  breaking  out  between  Charles  and  Francis. 
Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend  the  Pope.     He  forbade  the 
assembly  at  Spires  and,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  princes  indi- 
vidually, endeavored  to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.     In  consequence  of  these  threatening  move- 
ments, the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  en- 
tered into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  communities.     The  battle  of  Pavia 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  L  were  events  that  appeared  to  be 
fraught  with  peril  to  the  Protestsnal  cawae.    In  Ike  Peace  of 
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the  Church  had  so  made  its  creed ;  and  yet,  in  his  inmost  heart, 
and  apart  from  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  anchored  somewhere, 
the  authority  of  the  Church  counted  for  little.  Being  by  tem- 
perament, by  his  personal  relations,  and  by  the  effect  of  yeaiB, 
and,  we  might  add,  on  principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself, 
being  also  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrass- 
ing situation.  He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
offend  neither  party.'  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a  letter 
that  was  not  meant  to  be  unfriendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  inviting  him  to  Iw  a  spectator  of  the  magnificent 
tra^dy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.'  The  refusal 
of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when  he  visited  Be^l.  and 
the  furious  controversy  that  ensued  between  them,  —  for  Eras- 
mus was  provoked  into  the  use  of  a  style  which  he  very  much 
deplored  in  Luther,  an  inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not 
faii  to  point  out,  —  was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  aUenation 
of  the  great  scholar  from  the  evangelical  party.  Then  Erasmus 
at  length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  addressed 
to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field  against  Luther, 
in  a  treatise  on  free  will ;  in  which  the  Reformer  was  as.saulted 
on  a  subject  where  his  extravagant  language  exposed  him  to 
an  easy  attack,  and  on  which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some 
warmth  of  conviction.  He  and  his  associates  preferred  the 
Greek  theology  to  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will. 
More  once  complained  that  Luther  "  clung  by  tooth  and  nail  to 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine."  Theologians  who  explain  difficul- 
ties by  referring  to  "original  sin,"  Erasmus  had  once  likened  to 
astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars.  The  moderation  of  the 
personal  references  to  Luther  in  the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not 
restriun  the  former  from  the  use  of  the  severest  style  in  his  reply. 
Erasmus^  he  thought,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of 
the  Pope ;  he  had  come  out  on  the  semi-Pelagian  sitle,  from  which 
the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  was  inseparable ;  and  the 
higher  his  standing,  the  more  unsparing  must  be  the  attack 
upon  him.  The  rejoinder  of  Erasmus  —  the  "Hyperaspistes," 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527 
—  completed,  if  anything  was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual 
estrangement.     From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  him 

■  Lothn^  ootieei  tli#  "dextrrity"  of  Erssmua,  De  Watte,  t  3D6. 
*  Letter  to  Erumiu  {ApTil,  1524),  De  Wettp.  Ji.  498. 


the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  to  whom 
were  imiteti  fourteen  cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg, 
Strasburg,  and  Constance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  Diet^  not  only  because  its  edict  looked  to  compul- 
sion in  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  but  also 
because  it  overthrew  a  policy  which  had  been  solemnly  estab- 
lished; a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that 
were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping 
their  religious  polity  and  worship.  The  efforts  madf,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporters  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  were  chilled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war  with  the 
Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  being  successful  by  his 
determined  unwillingness  to  unite  with  the  Swiss,  on  account 
of  what  he  considered  their  heretical  doctrine  of  the  sacrament. 
Luther  and  hia  associates  were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  subject  to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Empire.  The  course  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in 
their  judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  likewise 
deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  jom  with  eiroristfl  —  with  men 
wiio  rejected  material  parts  of  Christian  truth.  However  open 
to  criticism  the  pa^ition  of  the  Saxon  reformers  was  on  botli  of 
these  points,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive 
was  the  sublime  disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  char- 
acterized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  success, 
met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at  the  memorable 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  inconvenience  and  danger  of  keeping 
the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused  Cliarles  to  wish  for  an  accom- 
modation with  him.  TTie  desire  of  Clement  VIL,  a  self-Beeking 
politician,  to  have  Florence  restored  to  his  family,  in  cotmection 
with  other  less  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  with  a 
like  feeling;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  same  time 
the  Peace  of  Cambray  terminated  for  &  time  the  conflict  with 
'France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the  embarraesments 
which  had  hindered  him  from  putting  forth  determined  en- 
deavors to  restore  the  unity  of  the   Church,     He  had   been 
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respon- 

Ronian  Empire,  the  guardian 

Christianity  and  of  the  Church.    He  was  surrounded  by  the 

Spanish  nobility  as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  representatives 

rf  the  Empire.     The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 

proTO  impracticable,  to  overawe  and  coerce  the  Prote&tanta 

into  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.     A  faith  and  heroism  less 

'    steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremendous  pressure  that 

ffM  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    It  was  not  considered  wise  or 

Ekfe  (or  Luther  to  go  to  Augsburg.     He  was  left  behind  in  the 

castle  of  Coburg,  within  the  limits  of  the  Elector's  dominion, 

but  be  held  frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians 

who  attended  the  Elector,     The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 

up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly  defining 

the  essentia]  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed  which  has  ob- 

twied  more  currency  and  respect  than  any  other  Protestant 

vjvAxA  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.    The  reply,  composed  by 

Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 

was  abo  presented.     Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise,  in 

which  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed  a  willing- 

M8B  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was  deemed  most 

i^Ul,    These  efforts  fell  to  the  ground.     They  could  invent  no 

iorraulfls  on  which  they  could  agree,  upon  the  merit  of  works, 

penance,  and  the  invocation  of  saints.    The  elaborate  and  able 

Apotogy  by  Melancthon,  in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not 

^*»df  but  was  published  by  the  author.    It  acquired  a  place 

■^i^ng  the  Lutheran  creeds.     The  majority  of  the  Diet  enjoined 

tile  reetoralion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions,  allowing  the 

Ptotcatants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th  of  November  of 

^following  year;  after  which^  it  was  implied,  coercion  would 

be  adopted.     Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  more 

pitlietic  than  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg, 

^lio.  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  niin  of  every  earthly  interest, 

w*i  not  without  the  deepe-st  sensibility  from  his  attachment 

if<*  tiie  Emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless 

HpBoIved  to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  Word  of  God.'*    The 

^H^formcTS  were  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation  to  pro- 

Hlect  tiem,  to  take  whatever  lot  Providence  might  send  upon 

'^*0i;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  tn  compromise  in  the 

'^rthin  sacred  eoniictions.' 

a^  Ccumbmt  auccivded  bis  brother,  Fredenck  t\xo  WVac,  m  I5*2b. 


The  letters  written  by  Luther  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  noblest  and  most  attractive  sides  of 
his  character.  The  fine  minglLng  of  jest  and  earnest,  the  grand 
elevation  of  his  faith,  his  serene,  dauntless  courage,  and  hia  broad 
sagacity,  are  never  more  striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a 
charming  letter  to  his  little  son.'  To  his  friends  at  Augsburg  he 
sportively  writes  that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  rooks  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  window,  he  finds 
another  Diet,  with  ita  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  resembles 
the  imperial  assembly.  "They  care  not  for  large  halls  and  pal- 
aces, for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful,  wide-spreading 
sky,  its  floor  is  simple  turf,  its  tables  are  pretty  green  branches, 
and  its  walls  are  as  wide  as  the  world's  end."^  He  will  build 
there^  in  his  seclusion,  three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets, 
one  for  the  Psalter,  and  another  for  ^sopj  for  not  only  will 
he  expound  the  Scriptures,  he  will  translate  jEsop,  too,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  Germans,"  Why  had  Master  Joachim  twice 
written  to  him  in  Greek?  He  would  reply  in  Turkish,  so  that 
Master  Joachim  might  also  read  what  he  could  not  understand.* 
He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidious  musical  critic  into  an  approval 
of  a  piece  which  Luther  had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which 
he  contrives  to  have  passed  off  as  a  performance  at  Augsburg, 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.'  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundering  in 
the  head,  which  forced  him  to  lay  down  hia  books  for  days^  he 
enjoins  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for  the  care  of  his  "  little 
body.'"  He  exhorts  the  anxious  Phihp  to  the  exercise  of  greater 
faith.  If  Moses  bad  resolved  to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape 
from  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egj-pt 
to-day.'  Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.*  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Philip  was 
the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther,  of  those  which 
are  of  a  public  nature."  If  we  fall,  he  says,  Christ  falla,  and  I 
prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than  stand  with  CEcsar."    He  rejoices 

'  De  Wette,  iv.  41, 

■  Ibid.,  iv.  4,  8.  13.  The  letter  u  dated  from  "the  Met  of  OraJn-P«ckein," 
April  2B,  153Q.  Writing  to  Sp&latin  a  few  days  BLTter  in  the  B&m^  stFslD,  lie 
adds:  "Yet  it  ia  m  BeriouBncaa  and  by  ca[Q;)ulHion  timt  I  jeat,  tltat  I  mny  repel 
the  re&GcUona  which  rush  id  upon  me,  if  indeed  I  may  repel  them."  Da  Wett«, 
iv.  14. 

■  Ibid.,  iv.   2.  •  /Wa.  »  /ftW.,  p.  52.  fl  tbid.,  p.  62. 
' /Aii^.,  ir.  16,                  »/bid,,  p,  36-        »  Ilrid.,  v  &&■         '"  HKd  ,  p,  63. 
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to  have  Uv©d  to  have  the  Confession  read  before  the  Empire.' 
He  bids  Melancthon,  if  the  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it;  but 
if  it  be  just,  to  cast  away  his  feaxs.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime 
oojfideiice  which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hymns, 
"the  MaraeiUflise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"Ein  leeter  Burg  lat  imaer  (Jott" — • 

Tbee  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.'  He  writes  to  the 
Elector's  anxious  Qiancellor :  "  I  have  lately  seen  two  wonders, 
—  first,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  the  stars  in  the 
beftveas  and  the  entire  beautiful  vault  which  God  has  raised; 
Vfil  the  heavens  fell  not,  and  the  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now 
Bfime  would  be  glad  to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp 
ud  feel  them."  "The  other  was:  I  saw  great  thick  clouds 
hwgiiig  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which  they 
rwted  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contained;  yet  they 
M  Qot  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  with  a  harsh  look  and  fled 
4Wiy.  As  they  pass  away^  a  rainbow  shines  forth  on  the  ground 
ind  on  our  roof."'  "All  things,"  he  writes  in  another  place, 
"areifl  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and 
lirighten  it  again  in  a  moment."  *  It  is  painful  to  him  that  God's 
Wwd  must  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg;  for  the  Protestants  were 
tot  allowed  to  preach.*  He  had  a  settled  distrust  of  Campeggio 
■nd  the  other  Italians:  "where  an  Italian  is  good,  he  is  most 
good/'  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  as  hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan. 
He  went  along  with  Melancthon  in  a  willingness  to  make  con- 
dom, provided  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preach- 

I  De  Wrtt*.  p.  71. 

*  V«(  Pietrich,  who  was  with   him,  wrote  to  Melancthon:    "I  cannot  sufH- 

CMDtljr  wonder  at  this  nuu'i  admirablii  HteadfRstnesa,  che«rfuL  courag^e,  fnHh,  and 

hopK,  in  ao  dalpful  ■  timo.     He  noun.ihcs  thao  t-emperB,   however,  by  atudiouSr 

Bftialerruptcd  meiiitation  nf  God'^  Wonl.     Not  a  day  pusufi  wKe&  ha  dae^  not 

tp&ad  three  hours,  and  tho^e  bist  auit«>d  for  study,  in  pray'Cr.      Once  I  had  t}i>Q 

aaod  lertttot  to  h«mr  titn  pray.    Go^  Qod,  wlutt  a  ftdth  appeared  in  his  worda  I 

at  |V]i_fn]  with  fluch  revi^rencp  thftt  qnc  saw  he  was  talking  with  God,  and  yet 

with  mich  twth  aod  faope  that  It  eC^incii  Ha  if  he  WaH  talking  with  a  falher  and 

•  bicad.      '  1  IcnO'w,'  he  foid,  'that  Thou  art  our  God  and  Father.      So  I  am  certain 

Tbou  wilt  bring  to  shame  the  persecutors  of  Thy  children.     If  Tliou  doM^t  it  not, 

Um  faaiKTd  18  Thine  as  well  aa  oun?.     In  truth,  the  whole  cnatter  is  Thine  own ; 

WV  Iwvv  beec  only  Compelled  to  lay  hands  an  it;   ThoLi  mayst  then  guard,'"  &C, 

Cmrfttm  Rrf.,  ii.   159. 

■  D*  Wette,  iv,  128-     At  an  earlier  day,  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with 
OiirtML  in  reply  to  the  queatioii  where  lie  would  eland  if  the  Elector  should  not 
him,  he  aocwered,   "Unter  dem  weiton  Uiniciell" 

•  Cb  WBtte,  iv.   lee.  *  ifrid.,   p,   17S» 
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ing  it  were  not  sacrificed.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  Philip,  as 
some  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were  trifles 
—  levicultF  —  not  worth  disputing  about.  Yet  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  these  points.'  He 
would  go  so  far,  though  not  without  reluctance,  as  to  allow 
bishops  to  continue,  but  would  permit  no  subjection  to  the 
Papacy.  But  Luther  had  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
promiae  or  reconciliation.  There  was  a  radical  antagonism  that 
could  not  be  bridges!  over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in 
doctrine;  political  peace  alone  was  to  be  ainied  at  and  hoped 
for.*  Hence  he  rejoiced  when  the  perilous  negotiations  between 
the  opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  an 
end. 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  which  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  Worms  and  of  Augs- 
burg, and  which  are  of  marked  importance  both  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Reformation,  and  as  illustrating  the  personal  character  J 
of  Luther.  ^ 

One  of  these  events  was  his  marriage,  in  1525,  to  Catharinc| 
von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that  his  life  would  not  con- 
tinue long,  and  he  was  determined  to  leave,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive form,  his  testimony  against  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy. 
Another  motive  was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life,  which  his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encour- 
aged. The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his 
own  friends  and  then  the  world  over^  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example  of  Luther 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
characteristic  jest  of  ErasmuSj  that  what  had  been  called  a 
tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  at  it  came  out  in  a  marriage. 
The  marriage  of  an  apostate  monk  with  a  rujiaway  nun  be- 
tokened, in  the  view  of  the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ as  the  fruit  of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of 
those  bold  steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  whichj  in  the  long 
run,  proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitement  and  prodigious  labors  in  which 
he  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  There,  with  music, 
and  song,  and  froHcs  with  his  childrcHj  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 


'  De  WttU,  iv.  210,  106. 


■  Ibid.,  vi.  vva. 


umor  and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  His 
tterg  to  his  wife  —  his  "Mistress  Kate,"  "Doctoresa 
Luther/'  as  he  styled  her  —  and  the  tender  expressions  of  his 
grief  &t  the  death  of  hia  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  man,' 

Among  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  King  Henry 
Mil.  and  with  Erasmus.     From  the  outset  it  was  evident  that 
Luther  must  either  give  up  his  cause  or  contend  for  it  against 
countless    adversaries.     Hia    polemiea]    ftTiting.s   are    therefore 
<juite  numerous,  and  it  shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  that  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work 
le  to  negiecl  more  positive  labors,  through  hia  Bible,  catechisms, 
flcmoiis,  tracts^  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church.     He  had  to 
fighi  his  own  friends  when  they  swerved  from  the  truth,  as  did 
Carlstadt,  and  also  Agricola,  who  set  up  a  form  of  Antinomian- 
ism.    But  his  principal  hterary  battles  were  with  Henry  VIII, 
aodvitb  Erasmus.     The  intemperance  of  Luther's  language  has 
been  aaee,  as  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  censure.    It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest  of  denunciation 
fell  upon  him;  how  he  stood  for  all  his  life  a  mark  for  the  piti- 
Iwhoetility  of  a  great  part  of  the  world.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  for  a  time  he  stood  alone,  and  everything 
depended  on  his  constancy,  determination,  and  dauntless  zeal 
in  ihp  maintenance  of  his  cause.     Had  he  wavered,  everything 
ffctiJii  have  been  lost.     And  mildness  of  language,  he  said,  was 
iH^l his  gift;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
flis  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an  expres- 
of  tliem  in  any  but  the  strongest  language ;  in  words  that 
»ffe  blows.    Moreover,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  and  wise 
policy  to  cast  aside  reserve  and  to  speak  out,  in  the  most 
iBMparing  manner,  the  sentiments  of  his  souL    It  was  not  a 
iJisea.'^e  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative."    The  formidable  enemy 
HEflinsl  which  he  waa  waging  war,  was  rendered  more  arrogant 
4nd  exacting  by  every  act  of  deference  shown  him,  and  by  every 

'  Bk-p,  for  pxsmplr,  tb*  letter  (to  Nir  H»«Binann),  AugiiBt  5,  152S,  arier  the 
JrMh  at  hi-  iliiU|;hfer.  De  Wette,  in.  304.  A  complete  account  of  Lulhcr's 
'V-UMBtio  diameter  and  irlationB  t*  givcp  by  F.  G.  Ho(ina.ii,  Kotharttia  ran  Biira, 
aitr  Or.  Uarttn  hMlher  id*  Gatte  un4  VtUrr  f  LeipiMP,  1845>.  Th^ro  ift  much  of  in- 
tcnrt  «l  tii*  a»fne  subject,  in  a.  qimint  littliu  book.  D.  Martin  Lttther'a  Zeitift- 
hrw^ji*w.  von  M   .Tnli«nij  Nicolauii  Anion  {Lcipsic,  IStM). 

•  Ltrtt^  to  llip  Fli-ctor  John,  Dp  Wetlr.  Iv.  17. 

'  "Aut  ergo  *|pi»peTan<)um  wt  file  pace  et  tratioti^l'ilnlc  hujuB  tv\,  RWt  -"jstbiiift 
r^fMifiir  €M."   LctttT  to  Sp»}Aiia  (Febtaaty,  ]fi2U).     pi>  Wctt?.  '\-  1k^< 
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conces^on.  There  was  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued.^  There 
must  be  either  syrrender,  or  open^  uncompromising  war.  Be- 
sides, in  his  study  of  the  Bible,  he  conceived  himself  to  find  a 
warrant  for  all  his  hard  language,  in  the  course  pursued  by  the 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.'  He  felt  that  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics  that  called 
forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  it  was  proper  to  call  tilings  by  their  right  names  then,  it  was 
proper  now.  He  had  been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  he  came 
to  think,  by  a  false  humility,  by  a  Ungering  reverence  for  an 
authority  that  deserved  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Worms  he  had  not  taken  a  different  tone ;  that  he  had  said  any- 
thing about  retracting  in  case  he  could  be  convinced  of  his  error. 
He  would  cast  all  such  qualifications  and  cowardly  scruples  to 
the  winds ;  he  would  stand  by  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  without 
any  timid  respect  for  its  adversaries.'  These  considerations  are 
not  without  weight.  A  man  whose  natural  weapon  is  a  battle 
ax  must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  rapier.  There  is 
sometimes  work  to  be  done  which  the  hghter  and  more  graceful 
weapon  could  never  accomplish.  At  the  same  time,  with  all 
Luther's  tenderness  of  fechng,  with  liis  fine  and  even  poetic 
sensibility,  there  was  associated  a  vein  of  coarseness,  a  plebeian 
vehemence  in  speech,  which,  when  he  was  goaded  by  opposition, 
engendered  scurrility. 

The  book  of  Henry  VIII.  was  directed  against  Luther's  work 
on  the  sacraments,  "  The  Babylonian  Captivity."  *  It  is  marked 
by  extreme  haughtinfss  toward  Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vitu- 
perative than  the  Reformer's  famous  reply.  Luther  was  the 
hound  who  had  brought  up  heresies  anew  out  of  hell;  princes 
would  combine  to  burn  him  and  hia  books  together.    It  was, 

"^  "Mein  Randel  iat  niqht  ein  Mitt?UiEiTi<]c>1.  dsr  etwaa  weieiheD  oder  nftfih- 
geb^n,  Oder  filch  uat«rl&aBen  aollj  wie  ich  Narr  blalier  gethan  kabe."  I>e  Wett«, 
ii,  244. 

•  Hp  gives  reasons  for  hia  vehcinence  in  ft  letter  to  Wenceslaus  L'mk  (August 
19,  1520),  De  Wette,  i.  479.  Among  other  tilings  he  says  :  "Video  enim  es, 
quffi  noBtro  affioulio  tractantur,  mox  cadere  in  obllvionem,  nemliie  ^  cufanl*-, " 
He  eaya  elsewhere  tlifit  love  and  severity  are  compatible:  tie  Wette.  U,  312. 
Sec,  also,  pp.  236,  343. 

*  Hailam  eetiBtiros  Liither  for  "faetlowiDg  in  bad  Latin."  But  it  ms  a  cry 
with  which  sll  Europe  rang  "from  aide  to  flide."  Had  he  betn  a  man  of  the 
ttfiaperameiit  of  HalliLin,  wlipre  would  have  been  the  Reformation?  The  Ena- 
miAus  can  Boldom  upprociate,  miicsh  less  look  with  complacency  upon,  Luther. 

*■  Adaertio  Septcm  SaeraTnentnrum  adivretia  Afariinutn  LuthtTVm  {1521).  It  il 
pablisbedin  a  Geimaa  traoaUtioa  m  Walcib^s  dd.  o<[  LmUwc'b  Wriliuf^ 


throughout,  an  appeal  to  authority;   Luther  had  audaciously 
presumed   to  eet  himself  against  popes  and  doctors  without 
Dumber.     The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itself  wholly  depended 
m  the  fact  that  its  author  sat  on  a  throne.    Luther  probably 
meftDt  to  neutralize  this  impression  by  beniiring  the  purple  of 
Ihia  regal  disputant  who  had  stepped  forth^  with  his  crown  on 
\m  head,  into  the  arena  of  theological  debate,  to  ViHri  from  the 
Pype,  whom^  he  obsequiously  flattered,  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.    Subsequently,  when   Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
ol  King  Christian  IL  of  Denmark  and  of  other  friends,  Luther 
wrote  to  the  King  a  humble  apology  for  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage—making no  withdrawal,  however,  of  any  portion  of  his 
doctrine.    In  composing  this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried 
tway,  he  says^  by  the  promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of 
luoittlf  he  would  never  have  done.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
VDI^erous  reception  and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Luther  did 
not  regret  that  he  had  written  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sending 
of  8  similar  epistle  to  Duke  George.    As  far  as  his  own  person 
WMconecmed,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  humble  himself  to  a 
child;  hia  doctrine  be  would  not  compromise.    But  such  expe- 
riraces  confirmed  him  in  the  feeling,  which  he  had  entertained 
More,  that  humility  was  thrown  away ;  that  here  was  a  mortal 
conflict,  in  which  gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  there- 
fore, wasted,  and  into  which  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter 
*itii  his  hands  tied.    Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  must 
itber  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  posmbility  of  placating  the 
It  was  natural  that  his  experiences  of  controversy,  in  their 
wtion  on  a  temper  naturally  combative,  should  contribute  to 
tarry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  charity,  as  well  as  of 
aVility,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Sacramentarians,  the  adherents 
flf  Zwingli.     Of  this  matter,  where  his  intemperance  was  more 
mi^fiicvous,  we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 
As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an  ear- 
wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part  against  them, 
er,  and  Meiancthon  still  more,  respected  him  as  the  patri- 
of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the  languages,  and  the  effective 
■nist  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.    When  Luther  pub- 
Gfihed  his  work  on  the  Galatians,  he  regretted  that  Erai^mus 
had  not  put  forth  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  wtdch.  wo\i\OL\i'aNft 
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rendered  his  own  unnecessary.'  Erasmus,  in  turn,  could  not 
but  applaud  the  first  movement  of  Luther.  His  love  of  htero- 
ture,  not  less  than  his  religious  predilections,  would  incline  him 
strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  The  Wittenberg  theologians 
were  earnest  champions  of  the  cause  of  learning.  But  the  caution 
of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from  the  beginning.  He  avoided  the 
need  of  eoniniitting  himself  by  professing  to  his  various  corre- 
spondents that  he  had  not  read  the  books  of  Luther.  He  told 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  an  interview  at  Cologne^  shortly  before 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  that  the  two  great  offenses  of  Luther  were 
that  he  had  touched  the  crown  of  the  Pope  and  the  bellies  of 
the  monks.  The  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Wittenberg 
movement  that  escaped  him,  notwithstanding  his  prudence,  or 
which  reached  the  ear  of  the  public  through  the  unauthorized 
publication  of  his  letters,  kept  him  busy  in  allaying  the  suspi- 
cions and  anxieties  of  Catholic  friends  and  patrons.  But  Luther 
and  Erasmus  were  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character; 
and  "such  unlikes,"  as  Coleridge  has  said,  "end  in  dislikes," 
Erasmus,  it  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  lacked  depth  and 
fervor  of  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  tjpical  latitudinarian, 
in  the  cast  of  hi&  mind.'  Hig  absorbing  passion  was  for  litera- 
ture. He  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  of  taste  could  prefer 
Augustine  to  Jerome,  while  Luther  could  not  see  how  any  man 
that  loved  the  Gospel  could  fail  to  set  Augustine^  with  hia  little 
Greek  and  less  Hebrew,  infinitely  above  Jerome.'  As  the  con- 
flict which  Luther  had  excited  grew  warm,  attention  was  inevi- 
tably drawn  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  absorbed  in 
theologicai  inquiry  and  controversy;  and  this  change  Erasmus 
deplored.  The  heat  which  Luther  manifested  was  repugnant  to 
his  taste.  The  Reformer's  vehemence  and  roughness  became 
more  and  more  offensive  to  him.*  Erasmus  hated  a  connnotion, 
and  said  himself  that  he  would  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  truth  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  that  he  was  not  of  the  stufiF  which  martyrs  t 
are  made  of.    He  could  be  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagian,  he  said,  if 

'  He  Wette,  i.  33B. 

■  It  is  the  "inod«r&tioa'^  of  Eraamua  th&t  leads  Gibbon  (ch,  Uv.  n.  38)  to 
Bay ;  "  Erasmus  mBy  b?  conijii^fTLHl  the  faU^i^'i'  of  nLti-onnJ  thpqlaf[j'.  After  ■ 
elumber  of  an  hundred  ytata,  it  wia  revived  by  the  AiminitUin  of  Holland.  Gro- 
tiUB.  Liiaborch,  nnd  Le  CI  ere ;  in  EngluTid  by  Chil3in^gw(>rth,  the  IntttudinoriBiu 
of  Cambridge  (Rum^t,  HiM.  of  hia  omn  Times,  vol,  i.  pp.  2Si-268,  octAva  «^tioo), 
TilJoliion,  Clarkp,  Hwadley,"  etc. 

'  De    Wette,   i.   52.  *■  SlralUa,  XJlridv  torn  HutUrrv,  ^.  486. 


Church  had  so  made  its  creed ;  and  yet,  in  his  inmost  heart, 
md  apart  from  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  anchored  somewhere, 
the  authority  of  the  Church  counted  for  little.     Being  by  tem- 
perament, by  his  personal  relations,  and  by  the  effect  of  years, 
wwl^  we  might  add.  on  principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself, 
being  also  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrasg- 
j,    ing  atuation.    He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
"    ofleod  neither  party.'     Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a  letter 
ihat  was  not  meant  to  be  unfriendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scfaoiar  by  inviting  ium  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnificent 
^n^edy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.'    The  refusal 
^■f  Etasmua  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when  he  visited  Basel,  and 
^the  furious  controversy  that  ensued  between  them,  —  for  Eras- 
nms  was  provoked  into  the  use  of  a  style  which  he  very  much 
deplwed  in  Luther,  an  inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not 
f«I  lo  point  out,  —  was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  alienation*^ 
d  the  great  scholar  from  the  evangelical  party.     Then  Erasmus 
length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  addressed 
him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  held  against  Luther, 
&  tr^tise  on  free  will ;  in  which  the  Reformer  was  assaulted 
M  a  subject  where  his  extravagant  language  exposed  him  to 
an  easy  attack,  and  on  which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some 
I     warmth  of  conviction.    He  and  his  as.^ociates  preferred  the 
^■&eek  theology  lo  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will, 
^aJorp  once  complained  that  Luther  "clung  by  tooth  and  nail  to 
tiie  doctrine  of  Augustine."    Theologians  who  explain  <Uf!icul- 
tittby  referring  to  "original  sin/'  Erasmus  had  once  likened  to 
'     utrrfogers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars.    The  moderation  of  the 
pmonal  references  to  Luther  in  the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not 
f^^nja  the  former  from  the  use  of  the  severest  style  in  his  reply. 
Enamus,  he  thought,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of 
^Popc;  he  had  come  out  on  the  semi-Pelagian  side,  from  which 
V  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  was  inseparable ;  and  the 
^hiT  his  standing,  the  more  unsparing  must  be  the  attack 
^n  him.    The  rejoinder  of  Erasmus  —  the  "Hyperaspistes," 
first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527 
completed,  if  anything  was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual 
t>tnuig|ement.    From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  him 


^1  >  Luther 


tuUcM  th»  "cli.xt*ritr"  of  EfAjnnus.  De  Wrtte,  i.  356. 
t»  Enaatia  (April,  1524),  De  Wette,  ii.  498. 
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&»  &  disciple  of  Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  al]{ 
religions,  especially  the  Christian,  and  flung  at  him  other  appeJlft- ! 
tions,  which,  if  literally  unjust,  sometimes  had  the  truth  of  a 
caricature.     Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Luther  to  his  friend,  Nicho-j 
las  von  Amsdorfj  in  which  the  author  undertook  to  maintain  a| 
charge  of  skepticism,  as  well  as  of  frivolous  levity,  against  Era8-| 
mus,  by  reference  to  hia  comments  on  Scripture,  drew  out  & 
reply  which  is  marked  by  all  the  refinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit 
for  which  Erasmus  was  deservedly  famous.    From  this  time, 
his  animosity  against  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  increasing. 
Luther  more  than  once  complains  that  Erasmus  Could  make  the 
sins  and  distress  of  the  Church  a  theme  for  jesting/    In  the 
epistle  to  Amsdorf,  he  charges  him  with  infusing  into  the  young^j 
a  spirit  at  war  with  reUgious  earnestness.' 

^  De  Wette,  i.  76.  He  Gnde  fault  with  Erasmua,  "senex  et  Uieolo^iu."  for 
treating  sBcred  tliinga  in  a  jeatinj?  way,  in  a  period  "  negolicniseiino  et  Eaborioao." 
Ibvi~,  iv.  dOS;  I'Cttcr  to  Nic.  AnUdorf.  Luther,  it  wiU  he  remembered,  had  not 
thought  well  of  the  BpistoloF  Obncurorum  Virarum. 

'  Ibid.,  iv.  519.  Tlic  k-tt'Cre  of  Luther  eet  forth  th&  rue  ejtd  progrees  of  bia 
eatrangeineTit  from  Krasmus.  In  &  letter  to  Spalatin  (October  19,  1510)  he  ex- 
preeaes  liia  di&scnt  from  the  idea  of  Erasmus  that,  by  "works  of  the  Uw^"  Paul 
means  ceremonial  works  alone,  gives  his  own  view  of  justiScatJon,  and  winbca 
Spalatin  to  try  to  alter  thi>  views  of  Eraamua  on  this  point.  He  wiiteii  (a  LaAg« 
(Miirch  I,  1517),  t!mt  he  reads  Eraamua  ^-  "noatnun  Eraamum."  he  atyles  hrai 
—  but  that  Lis  i:«tccm,  for  him  diminisheB  daily,  that  Krasmua  expoeea  well  tb« 
lEUoratice  of  pn«9t«  and  monies,  but  does  uot  dwHl  BuSiciotitly  on  Cbriat  and  th« 
grace  of  God:  "humann  pnevaleiit  in  eo  plue  quam  divina."  He  cornea  to  fhia 
«>Dclusion  rcluctftntly.  arnJl  la  careful  not  to  disciose  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to 
the  enemisia  and  rivals  of  Era-unus.  Luther'B  censure  of  the  levity  of  Emanius 
{n  reference  to  the  calamities  of  the  Church  u  frequenUy  oxpnaaed.  Enumua 
(April  14,  1510)  wrote  tfl  the  Elector  a  letter,  in  which  he  camplimentcd  Luther. 
In  writing:  to  Spalatin  (May  22,  LfilOX  Luther  expresses  hta  graUGcatioi*.  Oo 
the  28th  of  the  previous  March,  Luther  had  written  a  respectful  letter  to  Ei^eniu* 
hicioseli'^  in  which  his  takota  and  servlcen  are  fully  api^reciated ;  to  which  Eraa- 
miu  replied,  in  May,  in  gracious,  hut  cautious  terms.  Everything  showv  that 
ErasDnus  wad  favorable  to  Luther,  but  did  not  deem  it  ^afe  to  betray  the  extent 
of  hia  a3'mpathy.  Heb  position  Luther  fully  undcrstowl,  114  ijt  ithoWD  In  many 
passages  of  hia  lettere.  In  A  letter  to  Spengler  (November  17,  1520)  Luther  remarlu 
that  he  has  private  disputes  with  Melancthon  on  the  queatiou  how  far  from  the 
right  way  Erasmus  is  —  Melabctbou,  of  course,  being  more  favorable  to  tlie  great 
Humaniat.  In  reference  to  the  advice  of  Ersflmua  that  Luthor  would  b«  more 
moderate,  he  nxiteiS  (to  Spalatin,  September  9,  1531)  that  Krasmuoi  loolu)  "  DOQ 
ad  cruceni:,  sed  od  pacem":  "mciuini  me,  dum  iu  pnefatione  sua  in  N'o\'uni  Te«-  _ 
tamentum  de  ae  ipso  dlceret :  'gloriam  fadic  contcmnit  Christianus' —  in  cord*  ■ 
mea  COgitaSM  :  ''O  ErastXie,  falleris,  timea.  Maena  res  est  gloriam  contemnere.'  "  1 
To  Spalatin  (May  15,  1522).  he  ctnarges  Erasmus  with  betraying,  "in  sua  Epis- 
tolarum  farmgiue,"  hie  secret  hostility  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  deelarM 
that  he  prefers  an  open  foe  like  Eck  to  a  tergiversating  person,  now  friendly  and 
now  hnatJle.  To  Caspar  Bomer  (May  28,  1522),  he  writes  that  he  is  aware  that 
Erasmus  dissents  from  him  on  predestination,  but  that  he  hait  no  fear  of  Erad- 
inua'a  eloquence:  ''potentior  est  x'critaa  quam  eloqucntia,  potior  spirituq  qugjii 
iageaiuiB,  msjor  &dea  quam  truditlo,"    To  (£iC(iWu.^&6jl\ia  (.S^Ukt  W,  1623),  ha 
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If  we  look  below  the  accidents  of  the  controversy,  and  cast 
aade  particulaxs  in  which  Luther  was  often  as  incorrect,  as  he 
was  uncharitable  in  his  general  estimate  of  his  antagonist,  we 
must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the  right  in  his  judg- 
ment respecting  the  reform  of  the  Church.    It  could  not  come 
fram  literature.    Erasmus  could  assail  the  outworks,  such  as 
the  follies  of  monkery,  but  tiie  principles  out  of  which  these 
obnoxious  practices  had  grown,  he  would  touch  only  so  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  danger  to  himself  and  without  dis- 
turbance.    Luther  had  been  himself  a  monk,  not  like  Eras- 
mus for  a  brief  time  and  through  compulsion,  but  of  choice, 
with  a   profound   inward   consecration.    He   had   personally 
tested,  with  all  ancerity  and  earnestness,  the  prevfdling  system 
d  reti^on,  until  he  discerned  the  wrong  foundations  on  which 
it  rested.    He  saw  that  the  tree  must  be  made  good  before  the 
character  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed.    And  there  was  still 
a  vitality  in  the  old  system  with  which  the  weapons  of  Erasmus 
woe  quite  insufficient  to  cope.    It  is  humiliating  to  see  him 
reawting  to  the  Pope's  legate,  and  then  to  the  Pope  himself, 
for  leave  to  read  the  writings  of  Luther.    It  is  safe  to  aflinn 
that  die  Erasmian  school  would  eventually  have  been  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  combined  its  enei^es ;  and  that  without  the  sterner  battle 
wged  by  Luthw*,  the  literary  reformers,  with  their  lukewarm, 
equivocal  podtion  in  relation  to  fundamental  principles  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.    Iliere  was 

^"iki  €f  the  eorert  hostility  of  Ensmos  to  tiie  LuUiermn  doctrine,  and  chaimo- 

taiaa  him  thus:    "Lingiuw  introduxit,  et  a  asciilegi«  atudUs  revoc»\-it.     Forte 

tt  i[ae  etim  Moae  in  campestribas  Uoab  morietur :   nun  ad  meliora  studia  (quod 

•d  pwtatcm  pertiu«t)  non  proTehit."    In  April,  1524,  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to 

biinuB,  in  which  he  makea  an  offer  of  peace,  but  to  a  manner  bo  condescending 

nd  with  audi  l^ain  obBerrations  upon  the  limitations  of  Erasmus  as  to  courage 

■ad  disoenunent,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  it.     In  this  singular 

ffmOe,  irtiieh  was  wdl  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity,  Luther 

apmaia  the  wish  that  his  friends  would  desist  from  assailing  Erasmus ;  as  they 

vrald  do.  it  is  added,  "if  they  considered  your  imbecility  and  woghed  the  great- 

BCB  of  the  cauae,  which  has  long  since  exceeded  the  measure  of  your  powers. "     He 

enadolea  with  hia  correspondent  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  enmity  which 

bmniH  had  excited  against  himadf,    "since  mere  human  virtue  such  as  yours  is 

usafficicnt  for  such  burdens."    The  reply  of  Erasmus,  though  dignified  in  tone, 

riwwa  how  deeply  he  was  offended.     In  September  of  the  same  year  he  gave 

way  to  the  importunitiea  of  the  opponents  of  Luther  and  wrote  his  book  De  Lib- 

«•  Arhitria,   which  was  foUowed  by  an  aerimonious  controveisy.     From   this 

Ifaae  LntlMr  tlenoaiwes  him   without   reserve.     He  calls  Erasmus   that   "most 

v»n    aninud"     (De  Wette,  iii.  98),  predicts    that    he    will  "fall  between  two 

■taob  "  {Ikid.,  i/Oy;  mad  ehmrmctaiMem  bim  in  the  r"ft""*^  StAtttd  above. 
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certain  to  be  an  aroused,  implacable  earnestness  on  the  papal 
side :  a  like  spirit  was  required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the 
same  timc^  justice  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged 
rather  by  his  relation  to  the  preceding  age,  than  by  compari- 
son with  Luther.'  The  forerunner  is  not  to  be  weighed  by  the 
standards  of  the  era  which  he  has  helped  to  introduce. 

As  we  have  touched  on  the  personal  traits  of  Luther  as  a 
controversialist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men  he  may 
most  easily  be  misrepresent^^d.  A  man  of  imagination  and  _ 
feeling,  with  intense  convictions  that  burned  for  utterance^  he  M 
never  took  pains  to  measure  Ms  language.  He  put  forth  his 
doctrine  in  startling,  paradoxical  forms,  out  of  which  a  cold- 
blooded critic,  or  artful  polemic  could  easily  make  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities.  In  this  respect,  he  was  as  artless  and 
cjireless  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  he  has  been  charged  wth  favoring  antinomian 
laxness  and  positive  immorality.  It  is  a  charge  which  ema- 
nates from  ignorance  or  mahce.  It  is  frequently  made  by  plod- 
ders who  are  incapable  of  interpreting  the  fervid  utterances, 
of  entering  into  the  profound  conceptions  of  a  man  of  genius, 
but  are  simply  shocked  by  them.' 

One  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  speak  here  is  the  Peas- 
ants' War.  The  preaching  of  Luther  and  Ms  associates  pro- 
duced inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  manifold  tendencies  to 
Boeial  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force.  The  dis- 
content of  the  nobles  or  knights  with  the  princes  sought  to 
ally  itself  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  pure  Gospel;  but 
this  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Francis  of  Sickingen.  The  disaffecfton  of  the  peasants,  on 
account  of  the  oppression  under  which  they  suffered,  had  long 
existed.  It  had  led  in  several  instances  to  open  insurrection.  ■ 
Long  before  the  Reformation,  there  had  been  mingled  with 
these  poUtical  tendencies  a  reli^ous  element.'  But  their  dis- 
content  was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the  fl 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  from  w^hich  they  drew 
inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirations,  and  by  the 


I  StnUH,   ViricJi  von  Hulten,  p,  481. 

■  The  priticJBms  of  Hallain  upon  Lulher,  togcUier  with  the  ertooeous  ntat«^ 
meotfl  df  Sir  William  Hantiltooj  are  ihorougbly  answered  by  Arclideacoa  Hue, 
Vindiea4icn  of  Luther,  eto.  (2d  ed.,  186CJ. 

•  Kauke,   i.    127. 
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excitoment  wliich  the  Eeformation  kindled.    There  was 
and  religious  ad**  to  the  revolt.     Heavier  burdens  had 
b«tt  laid  upon  the  laboring  class  by  their  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
masta^    The  forcible  repression  of  the  evangeUcal  doctrine 
WM  an  added  grievan<^.     Their  roll  of  complaints  carries  ua 
forward  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution ;    nor  can  it  be 
qoestioaed  that  many  of  them  called  loudly  for  redress.'    Luther 
had  much  sympathy  with  them;    he  maintained    that    their 
grievances  should  be  removed;  he  advised  mutual  concessions; 
but  he  was  inflexibly  and  on  principle  opposed  to  a  resort  to 
urns.    He  had  counseled  Sickingen  and   Hutten  against  it.' 
In  general  he  set  his  face  against  every  attempt  to  transfer  the 
aase  of  reform  from  the  arena  of  discussion  to  the  field  of  ' 
battle.    What  would  become  of  schools,  of  teaching,  of  preach-, 
,  he  said,  when  once  the  sword  was  tlrawn  ?    It  is  a  part  of 
deliberate  resolution  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
questions  in  controversy,  that  there  might  be  an  inteihgent, ', 
enlightened,  free  adoption  of  the  truth.     The  peasants,  he  held, 
had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection.    He  exerted  himself  in 
ym  to  persuade  them   to  abt^tain  from  it.    Like  the  early    ' 
rislians,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spiritual  agency,  and  not  force,    | 
t  could  give  to  the  truth  a  real  victory.    He  wanted  to  keep  , 
cause  of  God  clear  of  the  entanglemeata  of  worldly  prudence  \ 
and  worldly  power.    Hence,  when  their  great  rebellion  broke  ; 
<nitia  1524  and  1525,  he  exhorted  the  princes  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.    The  terms  of  this  appeal  seem  mthless. 
lie  saw,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  revolt,  nothing  but 
the  ilestruction  of  civil  order  and  a  wild  reign  of  fanaticism.' 
Tlip  abolition  of  all  existing  authority  in  Church  and  State, 
lality  in  rank  and  in  property,  were  a  part  of  the  peasants' 
Mter  the  victory  Luther  urged  the  \'ictora  to  the  ex- 
'ise  of  conopassioD,  reminding  them  that  it  was  not  the  hand 
man  but  God  that  had  quieted  the  disorder.    If  the  fact  of 

'  HiuBcr.  Gtcli.  d.  Zeilalt.  d.  Rtf..  p.  lOa  acq  :   lUok?,  Deuitche  Oich.,  I.  134. 
■  UiUt  to  Spalatiti  (.Itinu&rv  16,  1621),  De  Wette,  i.  543, 

'  Buike,  DtvUclu:  Gaeh.,  i.  U9.  WaddtDgton  <ti.  154  eeq,)  and  otlier  writrt« 
Luthvr  Kith  much  i«e%erity  (or  liis  denuncintion  of  tho  peuanta.  But 
coomdered  that  there  was  a  fearful  criaia,  in  whicb  the  louadaiioaa  of 
*>tkif  vcre  la  peri].  The  iniumctiDti  wsa  very  forraidablp  in  nuinbeta  and 
^OWph-  .  .  .  The-  lemperaraent  of  Luther,  it  wautd  «eem,  was  such  tfipt  wero 
•*i  AmfifiTovnl  excited  hy  something  detMled  as  being  base  and  periloxa,  an 
""imfcU.  not  uiililcely  pawrioxmte,  oiitburat  of  his  fpftling  would  be  UkelY 
^Mnr.  «4tb  aoMte  of  the  fjuaiiScttions  oatMrai.  in  another  mood  ol  Duml. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION   TO    THE    PEACE  OF  AUGSBUHQ,   1555: 
ZWINGU  AND  THE  SWISS  (gEHMAN)  HEFORMATJON 

At  the  time  when  Luther  was  be^inniiig  to  attract  the 
&(teDtion  of  Europe,  another  refonnatory  movement,  of  a  type 
somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  contracted 
theater.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  began  in  the  Covenant  of 
three  rural  or  "forest"  cantons,  in  1291,  which,  by  the  accession 
of  other  territories  and  city  states,  had  become,  in  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  thirteen  in  number,  connected  by  a  loose 
bond  in  a  Diet  of  representatives.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Swiss,  whose  mihtary  strength  had  been  developed  in  their 
long  and  victorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  had  done 
much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  showing  that  infantry 
might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cavalry,  were  employed  in  large 
numbers,  as  mercenary  soldiers,  in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the 
French  King  were  the  chief  competitorg  in  effects  to  secure 
these  valuable  auxiliariea.  The  means  by  which  this  was  ac- 
complished were  demoraUaing  in  their  influence  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influeDtial  persons  among  the  Swiss,  and 
thus  corrupted  the  apirit  of  patriotism.  The  patronage  of  the 
Church  was  used  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  worldly  interest  of  the  Pope.  Ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipUne  was  sacrificed,  preferments  and  indulgences  lavishly 
bef<towed>  in  order  that  the  hardy  peasantry  might  be  enticed 
from  their  homes  to  fight  his  battles  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
'Hieae  brought  home  from  their  campaigns  vicious  and  lawless 
habits.  At  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  what  they  wit- 
nessed in  Italy,  much  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  was  dispelled.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the 
Church  had  a  like  effect  on  their  countrymen  who  remained 
at  home.    Thus  there  was  a  combination  of  agencies  which 
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operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical  superiors 
was  vanishing.  The  influence  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  age, 
also,  made  itself  felt  in  Switzerland.  High  schools  had  sprung 
up  in  various  cities,  A  circle  of  men  who  were  interested  in 
classical  literature  and  were  gradually  acquiring  more  enlight^ 
ened  ideas  in  religion,  had  their  center  in  Basel  where  Erasmus 
took  up  his  abode  in  1516  and  became  their  acknowledged 
head.^ 

Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Switzerland, 
was  horn  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  close  by  Wildhaus,  a  small 
village  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  mountains  which  over- 
look the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  only  a  few  weeks 
younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of  Zwingli  was  the  principal 
magistrate  of  the  town.'  Young  Zwingli  spent  his  boyhood 
under  teachers  near  home,  until  he  was  sent  to  school  first  at 
Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright-minded  and  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, he  was  also  early  distinguished  for  his  love  of  truth, 
which  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  char- 
acter. Like  Luther,  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music. 
He  learned  afterwards  to  play  on  various  instruments.  Among 
his  associates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
placed,  was  the  famous  Eck.  Tliere  lie  took  up  the  study  of 
scholastic  philosophy.  At  Basel,  to  which  place  he  was  trans- 
ferred, Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were  to  be  his  confederates 
in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among  his  fellow-students.  Here 
his  principal  teacher  was  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  a  man  of  libereJ 
tendencies,  as  well  as  of  devout  character,  who  predicted  the 
downfall  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  imparted  impulses  to 
his  pupils  which  eventually  carried  them  beyond  his  own  position. 
Zwingli  was  a  zealous  student  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  after  be- 
coming at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  pastor  at  Glarus,  he  prose- 
cuted the  reading  of  the  Roman  authors,  partly  for  the  truth 
which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  partly  to  make  himself  an 
orator.  He  entered,  abo,  with  diligence  upon  the  study  of  Greek. 
His  sympathy  with  Humanism  was  native  and  grew  with  advanc- 
ing years.     Circumstances  conspired  to  heighten  his  interest  in 

'  There  wm  ft  literary  public,     Sve  Raake,  Dtuiseh.  Gt^h.,  ».  40. 14. 

*  S^e  the  aCCOUnl  of  Ziriiigli'B  family  in  the  eiEccUoiit  bi'dfcmphy  of  J.  C.  MAri- 
kofpT,  Vlrieh  ZtnVigK  tiimA  dfn  urkvndlKhm  Q'MfUen,  2  vote.  (1867),  and,  also,  in 
B.  VL  Ja«ksaQ's  valuable  Huldreieh  Zuiinffli  (19<J1J. 
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He  carefully  copied  with  hia  own  hand  the  epistU 
o(?aul  in  the  original,  that  he  might  have  them  in  a  portable 
volume  and  commit  them   to  memory.    More  and  more  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  deferred 
to  its  authority.     He  read  the  Fathers,  as  counselors,  not  as 
iathoritAtive  guides.    He  w&s  deeply  moved  by  happening  t^H 
nad  a  poem  of  Erasmus  in  which  Jesus  was  depicted  as  pom^^ 
plaining  that  men  do  not  seek  all  good  of  him,  their  Saviour 
and  Helper.     This,  as  he  said  years  later,  led  him  to  ask  hin^H 
self  "why  we  look  to  any  creature  to  lend  us  help."     Seekin^^ 
for"a  touchstone  of  truth  "  he  said  of  the  result  that  he  "came 
to  rely  on  no  single  thing  save  that  which  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord."     Two  cardinal  principles,  which  Luther  reached 
by  ihe  power  of  personal  experience,  Zwingli  arrived  at  on  the 
path  of  Humanistic  study,  —  not  involving  at  once  a  severance 
hom  Rome.     He  was  obliged  to  leave  Glarus,  on  account  of 
.hie  bold  opposition  to  the  syetem  of  pensions  and  of  mercenary 
under   the    French.     Zwingli   was  a   thorough   patriot 
his  early   boyhootl.     He   listened  by  the  hearthstone  to 
Ula  of  gallant  work  done  by  his  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the 
rpwnl  war  against  Charles  of  Burgundy,    As  he  grew  older  he 

*  witnessed  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  French  influence,  to 
which  wp  have  adverted.  He  saw,  moreoverj  the  low  condition 
d  mcffals  among  the  clergy,  and  became  more  alive  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunction  which  his 
own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instance  cost 
him.'    At  first  he  tlicj  not  look  upon  military  service  which  was 

*rf'Jidprcd  at  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  with 
Uie  sainp  disapprobation  which  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  French. 
Hf-nen  accompanied  his  parishioners  to  war,  and  was  present 
wi  the  tield  of  Mahgnano.  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong 
t^i  receive  a  pension  from  the  Pope,  which  was  first  given  him 
fw  Die  purchase  of  books.  But  his  public  opposition  at  Glarus 
lo  Up  French  party,  which  was  strong  there,  obliged  him  to 
and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a  smaller  place,  Einsiedeln, 
^^  he  took  the  office  of  pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Church 
^f  the  Virgo  Eremitana  —  ^^irgin  of  the  Hermitage.    This  waa^ 

'  W«»  umT  a  tt^ruxiMit  SeArilten  <t.  Viitrr  u,  Bfyrundgr  d.  Ref.  Kirfhf.    Chri»- 
^'*- HfiUtrieh  Zvinfjti,  Leben  u.  AuagewdtUu  Schriften,  i.  10.     Op<cra   Ztirin^iii^ 
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in  1516.  Just  before  this  change  be  made  a  visit  to  Basel  to 
see  Erasmus,  by  whom  he  was  most  cordially  received.  In 
letters  to  one  another  each  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
other.  When  the  Une  was  drawn  between  the  two  great  ec- 
clesiastical parties,  their  intimacy  was  broken  off.  At  Einsiedeln 
there  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  church,  with  a  store  of  legends. 
It  was  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  adjacent  region. 
Indulgences  were  liberayy  bestowed,  and  an  image  of  Mary,  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  attracted  crowds  of  devotees.  Zwingli,  with- 
out directly  assailing  the  worehip  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to 
the  throng  of  visitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and 
of  his  mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing  new  truth, 
and  a  striking  effect  was  produced  on  many.  He  had  now 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  in  preference  to  the  dogmas  of  men.  To  in- 
dividualsj  to  his  friend  Capito  and  to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated 
that  he  found  in  the  Scriptures  no  foundation  for  the  rule  of 
the  Papacy.'  He  even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought 
the  Papacy  must  fall.  In  1518  he  preached  against  one  Sam- 
son,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgences,  so  that  the 
traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz,  and  Samson 
obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very  much  to  the  influence 
of  leading  opponents  of  the  French  party,  Zwingli  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose, 
which  he  announced  at  the  outset,  of  expounding  the  Bible  to 
his  hearers,  and  of  inculcating  the  truth  which  he  found  there. 
In  this  way,  in  sermons  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude  with 
eager  interest,  he  went  through  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He 
explained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul;  and  for  fear  that  some 
would  have  less  respect  for  Paul,  as  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve, 
he  showed  the  identity  of  Peter's  doctrine  by  an  exposition  of 
his  epistles.  He  had  g;reat  power  as  a  preacher:  one  of  his 
hearers  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Zwingli  held  him  by  the 
hair  of  his  head.  When  Samson  appeared  with  hie  indulgences 
{in  1519),  he  again  denounced  him  and  his  trade,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  whom 

>  ChiutofiEl,   I.   24. 
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S&msoa  had  neglected  to  exhibit  his  credentials;    go  that  the 
friar  was  denied    permission    to   vend    hig    wares   in    Zurich. 
Zwingli  was  a  nmn  of  robust  health,  cheerfuJ  oountenance  and 
lundly  manners,  affable  with  all  classes;    a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  yet  enjoying  domestic  life  to  the  full  —  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1524  —  and  fond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn,  in 
fimiliar  conversation  with    magistrates  or  leading  citizens,  or 
nith  strangers  who  happened  to  be  present.'     Upright,  humble 
beJoie  God,  but  fearless  before  men,  devoted  to  the  work  of  a 
preacher  and  pastor^  but  taking  an  active  part  in  whatever 
concerned  the  well-being  of  his  country,  Zwingli  acquired  by 
dicgrees,  though  not  without  opposition  and  occasional  exposure 
to  extreme  danger,  a  controlling  influence  in  Zurich.    A  turning 
point  in  his  career  was  the  public  Disputation,  which  was  held 
It  his  own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  the  great  Council  Hall, 
»bffe  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself  against  all  who  chose 
to  bring  against  him  charges  of  heresy.    He  had  really  won 
thft  battle  beforehand,  in  persuading  the  Council  to  take  the 
part  of  judges,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority^  to  have 
all  questions  decided  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures  alone.     In 
ifi  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  more  than  six 
hundred  men,  he  sat  by  a  ta,ble,  on  which  he  had  placed  the 
Hchrew  and  Greek   Scriptures  and   the  Latin   version.    His 
triumphant  maintenance  of  his  opinions  against  his  feeble  as- 
ailsats  resulted  in  an  injunction  from  the  Council  to  persevere 
k  j)rpaching  from  the  Scriptures  a,lone,  and  a  like  command  to 
sH  the  clergy  to  t^ach  nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not 
Warrant.    In  this  conference  he  defended  sixty-seven  proposi- 
tioDs  which  were  leveled  against  the  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     The  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted 
for  the  authority  of  the  Church ;   the  Church  is  declared  to  be 
Ihc  communion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  heail  but  Christ; 
aalvalioQ  is  through  faith  in  Him  as  the  only  priest  and  intcr- 
cesBor;    the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invocation  of  saints,  justi- 
fication by  works,  fast-s,  festivals,  pilgrimages,  monastic  orderei 
and  the  priesthood,  auricular  confession,  absolution,  indulgences,! 

'  "SBfttl  M  }ocoB  miMuit  et  ludoe :  luma  ing^nio  amoenua,  et  ore  juctiftdu* 
■■pn  qoan  dici  poant,  erat.  1>Bin  mUBJcpn  cimnin  gi^ni^na  imstrumenta  perdi- 
dMt  at  •OMTVult,  non  nm  ut  mg>eniD  seriiB  tllis  dpfaCiEato  et  recreari  ct  cid  e«  psr- 
tfur  rafin  poewt."     iSyconitia,    VOa  Btifd.  Zwinglii,  ui. 
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penances,  purgatory,  and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  cultus,  are  rejected.  Juris- 
diction over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  the 
civil  magiatratea.'  Again,  in  another  disputation,  before  a 
much  more  numerous  audience,  on  the  26th  of  October  follow- 
ing^ he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Council  against  the  use  of  images 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a  severe  contest,  he  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  fasts  of  the  Church  are  optional, 
not  obligatory.  In  all  the  changes  of  this  sort,  radical  as  some 
of  them  were,  extending  even  to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the 
minster,  Zwingli  proceeded  temperately,  with  the  same  regard 
to  weak  consciences  which  Luther  had  shown,  and  taking  care 
that  everything  should  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  by 
public  authority.  Liice  Luther,  he  found  hiniself  obliged  to 
sustain  a  contest  with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  sepa- 
rated from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  became 
a  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  magistrates,  who  were 
proper  representatives,  in  Zwingli's  view,  of  the  body  of  the 
congregation  (1524). 

In  1525  Zwingli  published  his  principal  work,  the  "Commen- 
tary on  True  and  False  Religion,"  which  was  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis I.;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  treatise  on  original  sin. 
In  these  and  other  writings  he  set  forth  his  theological  system. 
This  presented  certain  deviations  at  variance  with  Roman  doc- 
trine, to  which  he  had  arrived  in  his  own  reflections  and  reading.    ^ 
In  most  points  he  coincides  with  the  usual  Protestant  doctrine,   I 
but,  as  will  be  explained,  he  departed  farther  from  the  old 
system  in  his  conception  of  the  sacraments;  he  ascribed  to  them 
a  less  important  function;    and  he  considered  original  sin  a 
disorder  rather  than  a  state  involving  guilt.'    It  is  remarkable 
that  Zwingli  in  his  philosophy  was  a  predestinarian  of  an  ex-  ^ 
treme  type,  and  anticipated  Calvinism  in  avowing  the  supralap-  ■ 
sarian  tenet ;    in  this  particular,  going  beyond  Augustine.     But 
he  held  that  Christ  has  redeemed  the  entire  race,  which  has   ^ 
been  lost  in  Adam;  and  that  infants,  not  only  such  as  are  im-  ■ 
baptized  in  Christian  lands,  but  the  offspring  of  the  heathen, 
alsoj  are  all  saved.     Moreover,  he  did  not  accept  the  prevailing  ^ 

I  Kwin^,  Op6ra,  vii.      Hertog,  Rralency*^-,  art.  "Zwingli/'    xviii.  71B.  ( 

*  HiB  opinion  on  tJiia  stibjpct  varied  socnewhat  at  different  timin.     Sm  Zvllt*, 

Das   Iheoi.   Syai.    Zicinffiit  dargealetU  HAfadruck  sub  Jniirg.   IS&3,  Throi,  Jahrb.}, 

p.  61  fleq. 
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m  the  universal  eondemnatioii  of  the  heathen.  The 
of  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  this  he  regarded  as 
inteoded  to  apply  only  to  such  as  hear  the  Gospel  and  willfully 
reject  it.  The  divme  election  and  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
ire  not  confined,  he  thought,  within  the  circle  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, or  to  those  who  receive  the  Word  andsacramente.  The 
muee  of  heathen  sages  and  heroes  are  due  to  divine  grace. 
By  ^ce  they  were  led  to  exercise  faith  in  God.  A  Socrates, 
he  sayB,  was  more  pious  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and 
Fianciscans.  On  the  catalogue  of  saints  with  the  patriarchs 
iLod  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  he  associates,  besides 
Socrates,  the  names  of  the  Scipios,  Camillus,  the  Catos,  Numa, 
Aristides,  Seneca,  Pindar,  even  Theseus  and  Hercules.'  The 
tnfiuence  of  Zwingli'a  Humanistic  culture  is  obvious  in  this 
portion  of  his  teaching.  "He  had  busied  himself,"  says  Nean- 
der, "  ftith  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he  had  a  predilection, 
Md  had  not  the  right  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  ethical 
5t&Bding-point  of  Christianity  from  that  of  the  ancients." ' 

From  Zurich  the  Reformation  spread.  In  Basel  it  had  for  a 
Iciiler  Qikjolflmpadius,  who  had  belonged  to  the  school  of  Eras- 
mus, was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  temper,  and  m  his  general 
lonf  resembled  Melancthon,  In  that  city  it  gained  the  upper 
huid  in  152&.  In  Berne  it  was  established  after  a  great  public 
<ii>put&tion,  at  which  Zwingli  was  present,  in  152S.  The  same 
tiinge  took  place  in  St.  Gall  and  Schaffhausen, 

Tbisecclraiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a  political 
■06.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  republican  and  reform- 
l^  party,  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  bent  on  purifying  the 
oiintry  from  the  effects  of  foreign  influence,  from  the  corruption 
of  morals  and  of  patriotism  which  had  resulted  from  that  source, 
an  oligarchy,  on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions 
to  the  system  of  mercenary  service  with  which  their  power 
connected.    The  party  of  Zwingli  were  contending  for  a 

'  Fidfi  Exporitio,  Optra.  W.  05,  "Non  fuit  vir  bonus.  Don  crit  ipen?  asncffl 
SOD  fldclis  Kuinui.  ftb  if»iD  mundi  rxordio  uoquc  nd  ejus  consummatioD^inj  qucm 
ooa  ill  btliic  cum  Deo  viaunu." 

'  DwfWimt^mchieJiU,  ii.  263.  Od  this  topic  Ncnndor  has  written  Aa  able  dii- 
■■itoa:  Vbtr  tttu  Verhattnita  d.  MUniiehtvi  Elhik  tur  ChrUdithtn ;  Wis^^enchiiftl. 
4MlM will  1111,1111.  p.  140,  It  had  not  b«en  uncommon  for  the  ntriotGst  Rotnaii 
Cklboliw  ta  bctisre  in  tbe  salvation  of  Aristotle.  Ot  Zwingli,  Hcori  Martin  says 
{Bi^oir*  rf*  Frantt,  rui.  ISfl) :  "On  pout  coneldirer  I'tBUvre  dt  ZuinRli  comme 
far  pin  p> III— 111  effott  qui  £1^  fait  pour  sanotifiei'  la  RenatsoabCH  tit  IViiux  m  la 
lUfemv  »ii  Jteus  Citntt,  " 
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social  and  national  reform  on  a  religious  foundation.  They: 
aimed  to  make  the  Gospel  not  only  a  source  of  light  and  life  to 
the  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in  the  body  politic,  for 
effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life  and  of  the  civil  organi^ar' 
tion  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Zwingliiin  movements  to  one  another.  There  were  great  differ- 
ences between  the  two  leatlers.  Luther  had,  so  to  speak,  lived 
into  the  system  of  the  Latin  Church  to  a  degree  that  was  not 
I  true  in  the  case  of  Zwingli.  Out  of  profound  agitation,  through 
long  mental  struggles,  in  which  he  depended  little  on  aid  or 
direction  from  abroad,  Luther  had  come  out  of  the  old  system. 

(It  was  a  process  of  personal  experience  with  which  his  intellec- 
tual enlightenment  kept  pace.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  by  I 
faith,  in  contrast  with  salvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  6too« 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of  forgive- 
ness, of  reconciliation  with  God,  had  been  with  him,  from  hit 
early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem.  The  relation  of  the 
individual  to  God  had  absorbed  his  thoughts  and  moved  hii 
Bensibilities   to   the  lowest  depths.    The  renunciation    of   thg 

(authority  of  the  Church  was  an  act  to  which  nothing  would 
have  driven  him  but  the  force  of  his  convictions  respecting  the 
central  truth  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  course  <d 
Zwineli's  personal  development  had  been  different.  Of  cheer- 
ful temper  and  fond  of  his  classics,  he  had  felt  no  inclination  tfl 
the  monastic  life.  He  came  out  of  the  Erasmian  school.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon' 
him,  even  before  he  explicitly  questioned  the  validity  of  it.  Aa 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  and  felt  their  power,  he  easily  gav9 
to  them  the  allegiance  of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  cost  him  little 
inward  effort  to  cast  off  whatever  in  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  Latin  Church  appeared  to  him,  at  varianoa 
with  the  Bible  or  with  corrmion  sense.  In  the  mind  there  was 
no  hard  conflict  with  an  established  prejudice.  It  would  be 
very  unjust  to  deny  to  Zwingli  religious  earnestness;  but  the 
course  of  his  inward  life  was  such  that,  although  he  heartily 
accepted  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith,  he  had  not  tha 
same  vivid  idea  of  its  transcendent  importance  that  Luther 
had.  Zwingli,  a  bold  and  independent  student,  took  the  Bible 
for  his  chart,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  latent  reverence 
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abruptly  discarding  usages  which  the  Bible  did  not  sanc- 
tion.   While  Luther  was  disposed  to  leave  untouched  what. 
ihi?  Bible  did  not  prohibit,  Zwingli  was  more  inclined  to  reject' 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.    Ctoeely  related  to  this  difference 
in  personal  character  is  the  very  important  diversity  in  the 
iims  of  thg^two  refonuers.     Luther  was  practical,  in  one  sense 
cTlfie  term;   he  sjTnpathized  with  the  homely  feelings,  as  he 
jtis  Diaster  of  the  homely  language,  of  the  people.     No  man 
Bw  better  how  to  reach  their  hearts.     He  was  a  German  who 
ns  inspired  with  a  national  sentiment,  and  indignantly  resented 
ihe  wron^  inflicted  upon  his  country.   But  his  aim  was  through- 
out a  distinctly  religious  one.     He  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
function  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  him,  as  a  preacher 
theologian,  and  the  sphere  of  political  action.    Absorbed 
ill  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Gospel 
and  intent  upon  propagating  it,  he  had  no  special  aptitude  for 
the  oi^niaation  of  the  Church :  much  less  did  he  meddle  with 
flie  afiFairs  of  civil  government,  except  in  the  character  of  a 
minister,  to  enjoin  obedience  to  established  authority.    Zwingli'a 
kim  and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  circum- 
stances being  so  different, .  that  Luther  and  the  other  Saxon 
theologiasis  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in  doing  juis-' 
lice  to  him.*    Zwingli  was  a  patnoJLJiiuLasQciai  -reformer- 
Ite  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgovernment  and  immoral- 
ity was  an  end,  inseparable,  in  his  mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring 
individu&ls  to  the  practical  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.'    The 
SwiBB  people  must  be  lifted  up  from  their  degeneracy;  and  the 
itistrument  of  doing  this  was  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  to  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  individual  in  his  personal  relations  to  God, 
kitt  also  to  correct  abuses  in  the  social  and  civil  life  of  the  nation. 
Biese  grew  out  of  selfishness,  and  there  was  no  ciue  for  that 
«ve  in  the  Word  of  God.    After  Zwingli  renounced  the  Pope's 
jwnsion,  and  declined  his  flattering  offer  to  make  it  larger,  and 
look  his  stand  against  foreign  influence,  come  from  what  quar- 
ter it  nught,  which  attained  its  ends  at  the  cost  of  national 

*  Time  iM  «□  rxcdlent  esBay  by  HiuidesbageD,  Zw  Cftarqcfmufi^  Ulneh 
ZwH^ia  u  ueinfM  fifformation*iBerkea  unier  V^gietehung  tnU  Lttttter  und  Culvin, 
St^itn  u.  Krilik^,  1S62,  4. 

■  Of  hii  Btta^V  upon  ihe  vy«l«Tn  of  pensiona,  hia  friend  Myconius  says  I  "Huno 
videlwt  time  demuin  dcK^tritue  ci¥]f>«ti  Iim>uiu  futunim,  ub'k  loiu  ixuXotuox  ^»^ 
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comiption,  he  resembled  in  his  position,  in  his  mingled  pa- 

Itriotism  and  piety,  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  *"The  Cardinal 
of  Sitten/^  he  said^  "with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak;  you 
have  only  to  wring  them  and  you  will  behold  the  blood  of  your 
nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them ! "  He  would  have  the 
Swiss  abstain  from  all  these  dishonorable,  pernicious  alliances. 
The  question  of  priority  as  to  time  between  Luther's  move- 
ment and  that  of  Z\\ingli  has  often  been  discussed.  Zwingli 
asserted  with  truth  that  liis  opinions  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  method  of  salvation  were  formed  M 
independently  of  the  influence  of  Luther,  It  is  true  that,  ■ 
independently  of  Luther,  ZwingU,  as  early  as  1518,  preached 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But  the  expressions  of  Zftingli 
on  these  topics  were  such  as  might  be  heard  elisewhere  from 
other  good  men.  In  this  matter  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  and  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Leo 
X.,  who  had,  perhaps,  learned  moderation  from  the  occurrences 
in  Saxony.  The  great  point  in  Luther's  case  was  his  eolliaon 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  justly  claimed  foft 
Luther  that  he  broke  the  path  in  this  momentous,  and  perilous 
conflict.  When  Luther  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church! 
Zwmgli  was  still  the  recipient  of  a  pension  from  the  Pope.  Wheij 
Luther  at  WormSj  in  the  face  of  the  German  Empire,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Pope  or  Council,  Zwingli  had  not  yet 
been  seriously  attacked.  As  late  as  1523  he  received  a  conipli-  J 
mentary  letter  from  Pope  Adrian  VL  ZwingU  from  the  begin-  * 
ning  was  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  from  the  concern 
of  the  papal  court  for  its  political  and  selfish  interests.  These 
circumstances  involve  nothing  {liscredi table  to  Zwingli^  when  the 
whole  history  of  his  relations  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  But 
they  demonstrate  that  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet 
of  revolt  against  the  Roman  See  belongs  to  the  Saxon  reformerl 
Luther's  voice,  which  was  heard  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then  that  ZwingU 
was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a  follower  of  Luther.  _ 
This  he  denied,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avowed  his  agree-  f 
ment  with  Luther  in  the  great  points  of  doctrine,  and  coura- 
geously spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  warm  praise.  But  it  was  the 
noise  of  the  battle  which  Luther  was  waging  that  opened  the 
^6s  of  men  to  the  real  drift  of  Zmn^U'a  teaching. 
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An  unhappy  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Ref(Rination  was 

U)e  outbreaking  of  the  great  controversy  between  the  Lutherans 

AOd  the  Swisa  upon  the  Eucharist.    In  1524,  at  the  Yery  time 

vheu  (he  *li\"iaion  of  Germany  into  Iwq  hostile  parties,  Protes- 

Unt  iiQii  Catbohc,  was  taking  place,  and  an  armed  conflict  was 

kpeniling,  the  evangelical  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intea- 

tine  conflict.'    The  doctrine  of  traagubstantiation  is  not  a  doc- 

tnne  of  the  ancient  Church.     The  view  of  Augustine,  which  was 

th&t  a  spiritual  power  is  imparted  to  the  bread  and  wine,  analo- 

gooB  to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  baptismal  water, 

long  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church,  even  after  the  more  extreme 

o^on  had  been  broached  by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Greek 

theolo^ans.     This  i.s  evident  from  the  effect  that  was  produced^' 

when  literal  transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of  the  bread 

and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  advocated  In 

Ihp  ninth  century  by  Radbert,   the  Abbot  of  Corvey.    This 

theory  was  opposed  by  hia  contemporaries,  Rabanus  Maurua 

Kid  by  Ratramnus,  who  adhered  to  the  views  of  Augustine, 

The  Iveod  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  but  the  spiritual  power 

imparted  to  them  —  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  of  which  they 

m  the  sign  —  is  received  by  faith  and  nourishes  the  soul  to  an 

itomortal  life.     In  the  eleventh  century,  the  view  of  Radbert 

iud  80  far  gained  the  £^cendency  that  Berengar,  who  defended 

tie  more  ancient  theory,   was  condemned,  although  it  was 

daiioed  that  his  opinion  was  favored  by  Hildebrand.     Tran- 

nibstantiation,  the  change  of  substance,  wag  defended  by  the 

i^ding  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  made  an 

irtjcle  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215^  undei^ 

innocent  lil. 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dogma,  together 

■with  the  associated  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 

Kuehaiist.     But  in  other  respects  they  were  not  agreed  among 

thaoflelves.     Luther  affirmed  the  actual,  objective  presence  ofj 

the  ^orified  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  thel 

bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious! 

way,  are  received  by  the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believerl 

or  not.     It  H  the  doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  sacrament,  J 

or  what   is  often  styled  consubstantiation.     Hia  doctrme  in- 

chided  ft  belief  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  the 


ascended  Christ.  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  eonsider 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  having  principally  a  nmemonic  significance, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  a  token  or  pledge 
—  a$  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  —  of  its  continual  efficacy.'  _ 
[He  ia  present  to  the  contemplative  faith  of  the  communicant  ■ 
A  middle  view,  wliich  was  that  of  Calvin,  though  suggested  by  ■ 
nthpr.=i  bpfnrp  him.  was  that  of  a  real  but  sniritual  rfcpntinn  nf    ■ 


others  before  him,  was  that  of  a  real  but  spiritual  reception  of 
Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  whereby  there  is  implanted  in 
the  soul  the  germ  of  a  glorified  body  or  form  of  being  like  that 
of  Christ.  In  this  view  the  element-s  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge, 
or  authentication  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  death  of 
Cliriat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  believer,  though  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  himself  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted,  as  the 
power  of  a  new  life  —  the  power  of  resurrection.  From  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  which  ia  now  exalted  to  heaven,  or  from 
his  flesh,  there  enters  into  the  soul  of  the  beUever  a  life-giving 
influence,  so  that  he  is  united  in  the  most  intimate  union  to  the 
Saviour.^ 

Tlie  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostility  to  the  Zwinglian  doo- 
trine  is  manifest  in  his  correspondence  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  rise  of  the  controversy.  There  were  no  terms  of  oppro- 
brium too  violent  for  him  to  apply  at  times  to  the  tenet  and 

■  Thi«  idta  qI  a  token  or  pledge,  however,  he  soao,  dropped.     Mdrikofer,  a. 

■  Luthef  did  ni>t  hold  Uiat  the  heavenly  body  of  Cfariet,  which  ia  offered  uid 
rweiveii  iij  the  attcramcot,  occupies  space.  Yet  it  ia  received  by  nil  who  part»k« 
of  the  bread  alid  wine  ' —  not  a  portion  cif  tha  body,  but  the  entii^  Christ  by  ea^h 
r4tnnimiiea.iiit,  It  is  received,  m  aome  proper  aeoae,  with  the  mouth.  Sometimea 
he  usee  croaa  cxprea^ono  on  this  poUit.  See,  for  example,  the  ioBtructioos  to 
lielKtiethon  for  the  conference  with  Bucer  At  Cassel:  "Und  ist  eumma  dan  iinscr 
Mdnung,  daaa  wahrhoftig  in  iind  tnit  dam  Brod  cier  Leib  Christ.i  pressE>D  wird, 
■Jso  daffi  alios,  was  doa  Urod  wirket  Ubd  leidet,  dot  LeJb  Christi  wirke  Und  Lejde, 
das  er  auagethetlt,  goaaen,  und  mit  dcQ  Zohaen  subissen  werdCr"  Pe  Wett«.  iv, 
572.  He  asaerte  that  the  body  of  Cbmt  LB  Kub'tantialiter  but  not  localHer  -^wm 
exteaded  or  occupying  apace — pFeaent.  Ds  Wetta,  iv.  573.  Zwingli,  on  th« 
contrary,  denied  that  tha  boity  of  Cliriat  \a  present,  in  any  sense,  in  the  saera- 
ment.  Thua  he  writes  to  Luther  himself  (April,  15^:  Zieing.  Opera,  viii.  SS)  i 
"Nunquam  ejiim  aliud  obtiuebii9.  quatn  quod  Chriati  Corpiu  qumn  in  copoa  cuum 
ill  mentibut  piorum  n&n  alit«r  ait,  qunm  sola  eoDtemplatiane."'  Zwingli  and  hia 
fciUowera  were  more  i^nd  more  djfipoaed  to  attach  importance  to  a  apiHtuai  pres- 
ence of  Chriat  in  Cho  aacr&meut.  This  Calvin  emphanixed  and  added  the  positive 
aaaection  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  believing  communicant,  which  flows  from 
Chfiat  tiirough  the  medium  or  inatnimentaUty  of  hie  human  nature.  His.  fleah 
and  bEood,  though  locally  separated,  are  really  imparted  to  the  aoul  of  the  b^ 
(iever,  as  an  effect  of  hia  faith,  by  "the  secret  power  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit,"  ftul^ 
tufn,  tv.  xvii.  g,  10,  23.  An  able  hietorit^Kl  diseussLon  by  Julius  Muller,  entitled 
VtrglfitJrung  drr  Lehren  Luthera  ut%d  Calvin*  uber  den  h.  Abendmatil,  ta  in  MuUerll 
Dagmatiachc  Abkandiufiffctt,  pp.  404-^67' 
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tbe  persons  of  the  Sacramcntarians.  There  were  times  when 
for  special  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the  hope  that  they  were 
coming  over  to  his  opinion  —  his  hostihty  was  sensibly  abated. 
But  his  abhorrence  of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  never  left  himj 
The  reasons  that  misled  him  into  what  struck  those  who  differed 
from  him  as  an  intolerant  and  uncharitable  course  of  conduct  it 
is  not  impossible  to  discover.  The  obnoxious  theory  was  first 
proposed  by  Carlstadt,  an  enthueiaet  and  fanatic  who  had  given 
Luther  infinite  trouble,  and  it  was  defended  by  him  through 
a  weak  device  of  exegesis.  It  was  associated  in  Luther^s  mind 
with  the  extreme  spiritualism,  or  the  subjective  tendency, 
which  undervalued  and  tended  to  sweep  away  the  objective 
means  of  grace,  the  Word  as  well  as  the  sacraments,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  a  special  illumination  or  inspiration  from 
tlie  Spirit.*  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther  had  made 
the  criteria  of  the  Church.  On  upholding  them  in  their  just 
place,  everything  that  distinguished  his  reform  from  enthu- 
oasm  or  rationalism  depended.  He  had  never  thought  of  for- 
saking the  dogmatic  system  of  Latin  Christianity  in  its  earlier 
add  purer  days,  and  he  looked  \vith  alarm  on  what  struck  him 
as  a  ^-isionary  or  rationalistic  innovation.  Besides,  over  and 
above  all  these  considerations,  the  real  objective  presence  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature,  was  a  beUef  that  had  taken  a  deep 
hold  of  his  imagination  and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempted, 
to  give  to  the  text  —  "this  is  my  body"  —  a  looser,  more] 
figurative  meaning;  but  the  text,  he  declared,  was  too  strong/ 
for  him.  He  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  truth  is  that] 
his  reli^ous  feeUngs  were  intertwined  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation. Being  immovably  and  on  such  pounds  established  in  his 
opinion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship  with  such  as  rejected  it.  i 
They  denied,  as  he  considered,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  ^ 

<  LiiUiDr  wu  in  Uie  habit  of  stigmatiaing  the  ZwingllADS  &B  " schwK finer. " 
TTjw  wenw  »t  firat  huppoeite,  even  an  a  term  of  opprobrium.  But  Luther  would 
holil  fwit  to  the  objective  Word  and  the  ohjedive  sacraOieota.  Au  the  truth  waa 
in  the  Word  when  it  entered  the  ear  even  of  the  unbeliever;  9«  it  «'««  tbe  Word 
of  Ood,  however  it  might  be  received;  no  vtas  Chrint  in  the  sacratnelitiLl  etementHj 
wbmtever  the  beUefB  or  feelLngB  of  the  recipient  might  be.  The  a»crsmeEit  wu 
eompletc,  indepeodeDtly  of  the  character  of  the  recipient,  not  l»a  than  oi  the 
chanctcr  of  the  minister.  It  owed  itii  completcnesi  to  the  divine  iastitution : 
just  aa  the  rays  of  the  bud  are  the  name,  whether  they  fall  upon  the  e>'e  that  can 
•cv  or  upon  the  bllDd.  In  a  word.  Luther  felt  fltrongly  that  the  ZwinfflJans  at- 
tiriVitil4<d  \ao  much  to  the  mibjeetive  Factor,  to  faith,  and  thus  aacrificed  the  gr^od 
objective  character  of  the  means  of  grace —  dcing  by  the  eacrunenta  what  the 
Cdttfauaiaqle  itid  by  the  ^riptureq. 
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a  precious  fact  of  Christian  experience*  The  union  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ  —  the  unio  mystica  —  is  a  theme  on  whii 
he  ha3  written  more  impressively,  perhaps,  than  upon  any 
other  topic  of  Christian  doctrine.'  Philosophical  objections 
counted  for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  th^ 
ethical  or  religious  nature.  He  was  profoundly  sensible  that 
the  truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understanding. 
Difficulties  raised  by  the  mere  underBtanding,  in  however  plaua- 
'  ible  form  they  might  be  presented,  he  considered  to  be  really 
'  superficial.  Yet,  in  defent^g  his  own  view  he  sometimes  con- 
descended to  fight  with  weapons  of  philosophy  which  he  hadi 
drawn  in  earlier  days  from  the  tomes  of  OccAm.  ■ 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertions  would  be  made  to  heal 
'  a  schism  that  threatened  to  breed  great  disasters  to  the  Protes- 
I  tant  cause.     Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to  make  an  abundant 
use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and  tended  to  paralyze  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest.     The  thcoloj^an 
who  was  most  industrious  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  union, 
wasjlactin  Eu<:er,  who  from  his  position  at  Strasburg  was  well 
situated  with  reference  to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
who  was  uncommonly  ingenious  at  framing  compromises^  or 
at  devising  formulas  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant 
\opanions.    Rude  and  violent  though  Luther  sometimes  was,  he 
'was  always  utterly  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
proved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable ;  and  Zwingii,  earnest 
as  was  his  desire  for  peace,  was  too  sincere  and  self-respecting 
|to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phraseology.    At  least,  when 
<it  was  openly  attacked,  he  would  as  openly  stand  for  its  defense. 
Of  the  princes  who  were  active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing 
schools  and  bring  them  upon  some  cummon  ground^  Philip, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  most  conspicuous.    The  most 
memorable  attempt  of  this  sort  was  the  conference  at  Marburg 
Vin  1529,  where  the  Swiss  theologians  met  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
The  former  accommodated   themselves  to  the  views  of  the 
Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  and  on  some  other 
'  points  respecting  which  their  orthodoxy  had  been  questioned, 
yCThe   only  point  of  difference  was  the  Eucharist;   but  here 

^  Passages  from  Lutlier  on  this  aubjeot  nuiy  bs  read  in  Domer,  Sntwiektiunfft 
pueh.  d.  Lehrt  v.  d.  Person  ChriBi.,  u.  SLQ  B«q. 
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the  difference  proved  irreconcilable.  The  Landgrave  arranged ' 
that  private  con/exences  should  first  be  held  between  Qi^colain- 
padius  and  Luther,  and  between  Melancthon  and  Zwingli; 
ZwingU  and  Luther  being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  put  by  the 
side  of  a  theologian  of  toild  and  conciliatory  temper.  But  the 
experiment  was  fruitless.  No  more  could  an  agreement  be 
reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgrave  and  a 
select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  sat  by  a  table, 
the  Saxons  on  one  aide  and  the  Swiss  opposite  them.  Luther 
wrote  with  chalk  on  the  table  his  text  —  "hoc  est  meum  corpus'l 
—  and  refused  to  budge  an  iota  from  the  literal  sense.  Bui 
hia  opponents  would  not  admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  or  that  his  body  is  received  by  un- 
believers. The  citations  of  Zwingli  in  answer  to  Luther's 
iteration  of  his  solitary  proof-text  were  numerous  and  apposite 
— ^ "  I  am  the  true  vine,"  etc.  Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that 
no  common  ground  could  be  reached,  Zwingli,  with  te«rs  in  his 
eyes,  offered  the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  Luther.  But 
this  Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  says  Ranke,  to  recognize 
them  as  of  the  same  communion.  But  more  was  mesnt  by  this 
refusal;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  as  friends,  but  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  dogmatic  system  over  his  feelings  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  regard  them  as  Christian  brethren. 
'He  said,  "You  have  not  the  same  spirit  as  ours."  Luther  and 
Melancthon  at  this  time  appear  to  have  supposed  that  agree- 
mettt  in  every  article  of  beUef  is  the  import  and  necessary  con- 
dition of  Christian  fellowship.  Both  parties  engaged  to  be 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  to  abstain  from  irritating  and 
abusive  language,  which  had  been  a  source  of  offense  to  both 
in  the  debates.  They  dined  together  in  a  friendly  spirit  with 
the  Landgrave  in  the  castle.  They  signed  in  common  fourteen 
articles  of  faith  relating  to  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the  charity 
which  is  consistent  with  a  good  conscience.'  Luther  in  his 
journey  homeward  was  east  down  in  spirit,  and  himself  —  as 
Zwingli  had  done— shed  tears.  In  his  heart  there  was  a  foun- 
tain of  tenderness  that  was  never  wholly  dry.  There  was  a " 
con^derable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  and  language 


JntCKSting  details    of   Uie  ConfereldCe  nwy  b«   rawl  in  SloiploaV   Lif*    of 
p.  1S8  wq.;  alao,  io  JBckson,  HtMreieH  ZuHn/fiif  p.  306  «eq.  (lOQl). 
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of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  SacMmentarians  were  greatly  sof 
ened.  In  particular  was  this  tlc^  case  while  he  was  at  Cobur] 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  The  imperial 
cities  of  Southern  Germany,  by  the  agency  of  the  indefatigable 
Buceir,  although  they  sympathiaed  with  the  Zwinghan  doctrine, 
were  aduiitted  to  the  league  of  Smalcald.  In  1536  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  of  Upper  Germany  joined  Luther  and 
his  followers  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  which 
expressed^  with  slight  reservations,  the  Lutheran  view.  But 
the  Swiss  adherents  of  Zuingli  refused  to  sanction  this  Creed.* 
In  1543  the  pubUcation  of  ZwingE's  writings  by  his  son-in-law, 
Gualter,  with  an  apologetic  essay  from  his  pen,  once  more 
roused  the  ire  of  Luther,  and  he  began  again  to  denounce  the 
Zwinglians  and  their  doctrine  in  the  former  vituperative  strain,'! 

We  now  turn  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Reformation. 
There  was  a  growing  hostility  between  the  five  mountain  can- 
tons that  remained  CathoUc  and  the  citiea  in  which  Protestant- 


*  It  U  &Bserted  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tmlj  present,  and  ofTend 
in  the  sacrament,  and  are  received  even  by  the  "  unworthy. "  Bucer  disting'uistiMj 
betweea  the  "unworthy"  and  "^dlcsa."  On  tlua  agreement  see  the  article, 
"  Wtttenherger  Concordie/'   in  Herwig's  Rfoi^JStunfci.,  ami  Gieseler,   iii,  iv.  1.  $  7. 

*  Tha  story  tliat  Luther,  shorUy  before  his  death,  acknowledged  t«  Mel&uc- 
thoD  that  he  had  gone  too  far  Lu  ttie  HAcramentiiJ  cootroveisy,  is  ^vea,  (or 
example,  by  ChriatcffDl,  i.  331.  It  ia  a  G.ction^  bm!  GelEc,  Verauch  ewur  Charncter- 
ifiik  MelancthoTur  ale  Thfologfti,  etc.,  p.  433.  Luther  and  Melancthon  dependetta 
very  much  for  their  informalion  oa  Swisa  affairs  upon  travelers  and  students,  aJuM 
had  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  character  of  Zwingli's  services  to  TiformJ 
Neither  of  the  disputants  at  Marburg  fully  grasped  the  opinion  of  the  other.     The 

iZwinfilianB  often  understood  Luther  to  hold  to  a  local  presence,  whereas  tb« 
JLuthi-ran  doctrine  reata  upon  the  idea  of  a  :Bpi ritualizing  of  the  human  nature  of 
^hrifit.  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  it  by  ite  relation  to  Divinity,  no  that  it  no  longer 
Gils  apace  or  is  fettered  by  spatial  rplations.  The  state  of  Luther's  health,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  affected  his  tone  reapectin^ 
Zwingli.  There  wqh  a  ecrtain  bluntness.  in  Zwingli  wbii^h  was  olfensive  to  LuthCT, 
and  waA  Interpreted  by  him  usi  pergonal  dierefip«ct.  Zwingli 's  letter  to  Luther 
(April,  1527;  Zvnng.  Opera,  viii.  39),  however  it  Diay  have  been  provoked,  was 
adapted  to  irritate  the  Saxon  reformer.  Referring:  to  it,  Luther  epeake  of  the 
"HclvetioB  ferocia  "  of  his  oppoqH?iLt  (to  Spalatin.  May  31.  1527;  De  Wette,  iii, 
18211.  In  a  letter  to  Bullinger  (May  14,  JB38  ;  Ife  Wette,  v.  3),  he  speaks  kindly 
of  ZwingLi :  "Libere  etitin  dicam ;  Zwiiiglium,  poetquani  Marpurgi  tnLhi  i-isus  et 
auriitus  est,  virum  aptimum  esse  iudicnvi,  eicut  et  (Eeolftinpadiuin,''  etc  He 
speaks  of  the  grief  he  had  experienced  at  Zwingli'a  death.  But  when  hia  dis- 
pleaaurp  was  excited,  he  wrote  in  a  diffierent  spirit.  8?e,  for  example,  a  Irttcr  to 
Wenc.  Link  (January  3,  1532;  De  Wetbo,  iv.  331).  But  Zwingli,  in  the  Fidei 
Halio, — -the  creed  which  he  presented  at  Augsburg,  ^ hari  described  Luthcr't 
opLnion  aA  the  tenet  of  those  "who  look  back  ta  the  flcali-pots  of  Egypt":  "Qui 
adollos  jEgyptiacufl  reBpectftnt"  —  an  aspersion  03  unjuet  as  it  waa  irritatitig 
(Rat.  Fid.,  S).  Luther's  latest  ebulHtloo,  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  that  tha 
Swias  were  dcnouacing  him,  la  in  a  letter  to  Jac.  Probst  (January  17,  1&16;  Da 
fVMtti  V.  777.) 
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em  bad  been  established.    The  Protestant  cause  was  making 

progress  in  other  parts  of  Switzerlaiid.    The  Catholic  cantons 

entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria.     Proteatant 

pcachers  who  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Cathohca  were  put  to 

lie&th.    The  new  doctrine  was  suppressed  within  their  limits. 

The  districts  that  belonged  in  common  to  the  several  cantons 

fumtshed  the  occasion  for  bitter  controversy.    At  length  Zurich 

took  up  anna,  and  without  bloodshed  forced  the  five  e^ntong 

to  tear  up  the  compact  with  Austria,  to  concede  that  each  gov- 

mment  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the  religious 

question,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  projected  war.     Peace  waa 

eoDcluded  when  both  parties  were  in  the  field,  face  to  face.    The 

behavior  of  the  five  cantonSj  however,  was  not  improved.    Their 

threatening  attitude  led  Zurich  to  form  alliances  with  the  city 

of  Strasburg  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.    The  force  of  the 

hotestants,  apart  from  foreign  help,  was  greater  than  that  of 

their  adversaries.    Zwingli  recommended  bold  measures.    He 

thou^t  that  the  congtitutioa  of  the  Swigs  Confederacy  ishould 

be  changed,  so  that  the  preponderance  might  be  given  to  the 

cilitt  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  taken  from  the  mountain 

districts  which  had  so  fimmefully  misused  their  power.     The 

chief  denmnds  that  were  really  made,  were  that  the  Protestant 

doctrine,  which  was  professed  in  the  lower  cantons,  should  be 

Iterated  in  the  upper,  and  that  persecution  ahoulfl  cease  there. 

But  the  question  was  whether  even  these  demands  would  be 

Hiforced.    Zwingli  with  reason  distrusted  the  pledges  of  the 

ftilholic  cantons,  and  was  in  favor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 

liva  direet  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  them  just  concessions. 

But  he  was  overruled,  and  half-measures  were  resorted  to.    The 

dtternpt  was  made  to  coerce  the  Catholic  cantons  by  non-inter- 

I  eouree,  thus  cutting  off  their  supplies.     The  effect  was  that  the 

[  Catholics  were   enabled   to   collect   their   strength,  while  the 

Protestant  cities  were  divided  by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement 

i»  to  what  might  be  the  best  policy  to  adopt.     Zurich  was  left 

rithouC  help  to  confront,  v.nth  hasty  and  inadequate  prepara- 

litf>n,  tiie  combined  strength  of  the  Catholic  party.     Tlie  Zurich 

force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531, 

ind  Zwingli,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a  chaplain  with  his  people 

to  battle,  fell.     He  had  anticipated  defeut  from  the  lime  when 
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to  bring  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  a  resolution  to  act  with 
decision.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  his  voice  to  en- 
courage his  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons.'  As 
he  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  excla'uned:  "What  evU  is 
this?  they  can  kill  the  body,  but  pot  the  soul!"'  Aa  he  Uy, 
still  breathing,  on  the  fields  but  with  his  hands  folded  and  his 
eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  soldiers  asked  him 
to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary  and  the  saints.  He 
shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal.  They  knew  not  to  whom 
they  were  speaking,  but  only  that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a 
single  sword-thrust  put  an  end  to  his  life.*  Notwithstanding 
this  defeat,  the  party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their 
cause.  But  they  lacked  union  and  energj-,  Zurich  and  Berne 
concluded  a  humiliating  peace,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  in£ict 
a  serious  check  upon  the  Protestant  interest  and  to  enable  the 
Catholics  to  repossess  themselves  of  portions  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  lost. 
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The  menace  addressed  by  the  Catholic  majority  at  the  IHet 
of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
I  Protestant  Defensive  League  of  Smalcald,  to  which  the  foiu" 
imperial  cities  of  South  Germany  that  held  the  Zwinglian  opin- 
lions,  but  were  now  disconnected  from  the  confederacy  of  their 
Swiss  brethren,  were  admitted  in  1531.  Tlie  Imperial  Chamber 
had  been  purged  by  the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  supposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  new  opinions.  This  tribunal  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  a  legal  persecution.  The  Emperor 
procured  the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  King,  in  a  manner 
which  mvolved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Electors,  and  was 
adapted  to  exciEe  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestant-a.*  The 
Wittenberg  theologians  waived  their  opposition  to  the  project 
of  withstanding  the  Emperor.  Luther  took  the  ground  that, 
while  as  Christians,  they  ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were 
a  political  question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Christians, 
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'  HariVofer,  li.  417.  *  Uyconius.  3di. 

'  The  death  of  ZwiiiKli  is  cleacnbed  with  touelung  ininp]icily  by  hiB  miinrrt^mi 
ftt  Zurich,  BuElinger,  HiformQliontigrfcfiichlf.  (Zurich  ed.,  1838),  w.  136. 

*  Ranke,  iii.  220  wi.  The  "King  ol  Uic  Romans"  was  the  title  of  the  aiio- 
ri^-wr  of  the  Emperor  diirin,g  the  lifetime  of  thf  lalt^r,  ftnd  of  the  Iftttef  prior 
iU9  QOrotmiioD  »t  Hqiqc,     See  Bryoe,  Hoi}/  Saman  Empiiv,  p.  iOi. 
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as  mcmbeis  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  princes,  when  these  are  unlawfully  assaulted.  The 
political  situation  for  ten  years  after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was 
such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charlea  from  the  forcible  execution 
of  iU«  decree,  but  also  such  as  to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Tbe  League  of  Smalcald,  strengthened  by  a  tem- 
pgnry  alliance  with  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with 
F^ce  and  Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.  The 
izruption  of  the  Turks  under  Solinian  was  another  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  policy.  Hence,  in  1532, 
"the  peace  of  Nuremberg"  provided  that  religious  affairs 
ihould  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  adjusted  by  a 
Dew  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council.  Such  a  Council  the  Protestants 
btd  demanded  at  Augsburg  and  Charles  had  promised  to  pro- 
cure. Notwithstanding  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  Ana- 
bsptist  communists  at  Miin-ster,  the  Reformation  advanced 
with  rapid  strides.  The  Protestant  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  ws« 
reestablished  in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in 
1534.  Brandenbui^  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the  death  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  Duke,  Iwcame  Protestant.  Catholic  princes 
tcreb^inning  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  their  subjects.  The 
*v  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536,  rendered  it  impos- 
for  tbe  Emperor  to  hinder  this  progress.  Tlie  Smalcald 
lie  was  extended  by  the  accession  of  more  princes  and 
citi«.  Tte  ProtestaJits  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons 
to  &  Council,  in  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their 
wniiemnation  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the 
growing  strength  of  Protestantism,  the  leading  Catholic  estates 
ifflited  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  which,  like 
lie  league  of  Smalcald,  waa  ostensibly  for  defense.*    The  next 

'  Th*  H.UM  at  the  ItefdrtnAtioti  was  weakened  by  th<}  dbcord  ot  Protestant 

ftiacet,   evpTcifkUy  of  the   Elector  and  Duke  Maurice.      It  auffprcd   still    more  in 

nmarqupOM  of  Uie  " diapeHsKtiati "  whJch  Luthet  &nd  M«Udct1ioii  granted  the 

Z^iidgmw  of  K«9a«,  Hhi>^ii  sIIowmI  him  to  contraot  a  second  niArriage  wiltiout 

hmag  dtroriMKl  fnom  hiti  irif«,  who  had  become  rcpugtmot  to  him  on  account  ot 

W  bodily  diisDrdC'r*  aod   ^rsomd  habits-      To  thix  plan  liia  wife  eoiiBcnted,      As 

lh«y  wumI  to  ^ve  togctbET,  the  aonsciencio  of  Philip  wat«  worried  by  Lia  yielding 

to  — *— *ft'  tMnpt«t4on,     Botb  Luther  and  Mdanrthaa  had  held  that  polygaiuy 

VM   iKit    ufaaoJutely  —  with    no   exceptinn  —  forbiddeli    in   the  New  Tutamc-tit. 

They  ipeed,  ftnd  Bueer  with  them  coRcurre<l,  under  the  circumatance,  in  approv- 

iOK  o/  lb«  aecond   TParria^  of  the    Landgrave  without  a  divorce..      It   muAt   ba 

tn»l««l  M  an  exee'ption  to  the  rule  and  kept  a  aeoret.     Luther  regarded  hU  rc^ln- 

lim  to  the  trnct  as  the  s&jie  as  that  of  a  priest  in  the  ronfcssinnal,  bound  not  to 

vrml  mhmt  be  i«ztia  there.     PbBip,  he  held,  was  utidoT  &u  e(\ual  C)^\\g,b.tXQU  ^tft 
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three  years  are  marked  by  efforts  to  secure  peace,  of  which  the 
Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  is  the  most  remark- 
able. On  this  occasion  the  Pope  was  represented  by  his  Legate, 
Contarini,  who  held  a  view  of  justification  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  Protestants,  and  was  ready  to  meet  Melancthon  half- 
way on  the  path  of  concession.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agreement  was  attained  in  the  statement  of  four  doctrinal 
points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  nature  of  man, 
original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification;  but  upon  the  Church, 
sacraments,  and  kindred  topics,  it  was  found  that  no  concord 
was  attainable.  The  King  of  France,  from  the  selfish  purpose 
to  thwart  the  effort  for  unionj  with  others  on  the  Catholic  side 
who  were  actuated  by  different  motive-s,  complained  of  the  con- 
cessions that  had  been  made  by  the  Catholic  party;  and  Con- 
tarini was  checked  by  orders  from  the  Pope.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  Me- 
lancthon, ami  together  with  Luther,  who  regarded  the  hope  of 
a  compromise  as  wholly  futile,  and  as  inspired  by  Satan,  was 
^*atified  when  the  abortive  conference  was  brought  to  an  end. 
Tlie  necessity  of  getting  help  at  once  against  the  Turks  com- 
pelled Charles  once  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg 
with  additional  provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants. 
His  misuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and  the 
renewed  war  with  France,  together  with  the  Turkish  war  in 
which  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  involved,  obliged  the  latter, 
at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542,  to  grant  a  continuance  of  the  reli- 
gious peace.  The  imperial  declaration  at  Ratisbon  was  ratified 
by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1544.  The  prospects  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  had  been  bright.     For  a  time  it  seemed  probable 

to  disclose  thci  fact.  Margaret  whom  hp  mprrip^i  w^'*  his  "wife  brfore  God  and 
Dol  before  the  world."  Luther  did  cot  adopt  Ihc  '"mpnlal  rraervation "  theory 
of  Roman  'CaaiiiHtfl,  or  the  theory  of  "veniAi"  sins.  Tliis  "doilble  tnarriAge"' 
brought  reproach  upon  tho  refortntre  and  carried  vnth  it  politicat  conwiiuencea 
thut  wgrv  disa^trQua.  Melancthon.  Iiimseiif,  after  the  secret  nuptiaia,  was  a  prey 
to  aiUciEtty,  and,  at  Weimar,  wni^  Httockcd  wiUi  ilhieea  ap  sevPTv  that  hU  recovtry 
WM  due  to  Luther'B  energetio  flj'tnpftthy.  See  Rankc,  iv.  180  seq,  Unfounded 
charges  aKainat  Luther  in  eoiineetion  with  thia  unhappy  event,  b>-  Protestaot 
Wt  ir*ll  HA  Catholic  writora,  —  foi"  example,  that  ho  waa  actuated  by  a  Beifish  regard 
for  the  interest-a  of  the  ProtpstlUlt  party;  that  he  WM  in  favor  of  [Xllygaray,  t-le., 
-^  are  exposed  by  Hare,  Vindication  a'f  Luther,  etc.,  p.  225  seq.  The' transaction 
La  fully  narrated  by  l^e^keiidcrf.  iii.  sect.  21,  IxxJx-  See,  also,  Rommel,  Philip  d. 
Orogamiahige,  i.  436,  ii.  400.  Full  etatementa  of  the  hiatorieal  facts  are  given 
in  Prussian  State  Arehiiiei,  5th  vol.;  Comiptindfnce  o/  Philip  laiih  Bwer ;  »ndt 
fflpecially,  by  W.  W.  Rockwcllj  Die  Do-p^ht  dea  Lan^grafen  PhUipp  (XgO*), 
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hftt  affl  Germany  would  adopt  the  new  faith.    But  the  League  of 
hoBloald  was  grievously  weakeued  by  internal  dissension.    The 
eities  complained  of  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Elector  of 
S&xony  ami  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;   for  example,  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  land,  a  measure  that 
brou^t  them  into  conflict  with  the  imperial  court.    But  the 
latal  event  was  the  hostility  of  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  to 
Uie  Elector,  which  rested  on  various  grounds,  and  which  had 
Mice  before  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  war;  and  the  abandon- 
nvent  of  the  League  by  Maurice,  in  1542.    He  had  married  the 
daoghter  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  but  he  wanted  to  enlarge  his  teiri- 
lory,  and  he  coveted  the  title  and  rank  of  his  neighbor  and 
wiiua.    His  interest  in  the  Lutheran  clause  was  more  than 
baUnced  by  his  hope  of  advantage  from  the  friendship  of  Charles. 
TW  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not  joined  the  League,  and 
n&  followed  in  this  course  by  the  old  Elector  Palatine,  who 
id(jpt<^  the  Reformation  in  1545.    The  Emperor  forced  France 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544.    At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
b  ilareh,  1545,  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Coimdl  of  Trent.    The  hostility  of  the  Elector  to  Maurice  pre- 
the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  between  the  two  Saxonies 
l&d  Hesse.    Maurice,  so  adroit  and  aspiring  a  politician,  loving 
power  more  than  he  valued  his  faith,  at  length  made  his  bar- 
SUQ  with  Charles,  and  engaged  to  unite  with  him  in  making 
WW  upon  the  Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and 
the  Landgrave,  the  two  princes  whom  the  Emperor  pro- 
to  attack,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  offenders 
tlie  laws  and  peace  of  the  Empire.    While  the  Emperor 
•W  cEallying  with  the  Protestants  that  he  might  prepare  to 
«trikn  a  more  effective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eisleben,  the  place 
trf  his  birth,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  1546.    His  last  days  were 
Dfil  his  best.     His  health  was  undermined,  and  he  suffered 
KWously  from  various  dtsorderSj  especially  from  severe,  con- 
iiDuous  headache.    He  was  oppre^ed  with  a  great  variety  of 
I'tUp  emplo>*ment.^  relating  to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that 
Nng  one  day  from  his  ftTiting  table  to  the  window  he  fancied 
^i  he  aaw  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
tHUfldess  business.'     His  intellectual  powers  were  not  enfeebled. 

'"Here  to-day  have  I  been  pesteml  with  tJie  kiia.venGs  ftnd  Ueff  of  a  biikpr 
■wiii*  before  in*  for  iimnjr  faloB  wPighUf;    though  such  matlcra  conciirft  ^n 
*WtenU*  miiiT  than   the  dirinf.      Yet,    if  no  one  WCTC  to  chpcV  ttl«i  \V«<VAb  cJl 
*^*"*«ft  •Tf  »h.'uli/  have  a  Sue  state  of  thingB." — Tuchredcn. 
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His  religious  trust   continued   ^rm  as  a  rock.     His  courage  i 
and  his  assurance  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  truth  never' 
faltered.    But  he  lost  the  cheerful  spirita,  the  joyous  tone,  that, 
had   before   characterized  him.     He   took  dtirk   views  of  the! 
wickedneffl  of  the  times  and  of  society  about  him.     He  waBi 
weary  of  the  world,  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  be  released  from 
its  burdens.     He  was  old,  he  said,  uaelesa,  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go.     His  diaaffection  with  Witten- 
berg, on  account  of  what  he  considered  the  laxness  of  family 
government  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  respect  to  dress,  waa 
fiuch  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  place,  and  he  was  dissuaded  J 
only  by  the  united  intercessions  of  the  Elector,  and  of  the" 
authorities  of  the  University  and  of  the  town.     He  fell  into  8 
conflict  with  the  jurists  on  account  of  their  declaration  that  the  J 
consent  of  parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly  from 
the  pulpit.^ 

The  friendship  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  not  broken, 
but  partially  chilled  in  consequence  of  theological  difference. 
There  were  two  points  on  which  Melancthon  swerved  from 
his  earlier  views.  From  the  time  of  the  controversy  of 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Melancthon  had  begun  to  modify  his 
ideas  of  predestination,  and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was 
afterwards  called  Synergism,  which  gives  to  the  will  an  active 
though  a  subordinate,  receptive  agency  in  conversion.  Oa 
this  subject,  however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical,  vievre 
of  Luther  were  also  modified,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  perplexed  persona  who  applied  to 
him  for  counsel.  The  difference  on  this  subject  between  him 
and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occasioned  no  breach.  It  was 
not  until  after  Luther's  death  that  his  foDowers  made  this  a 
ground  of  attack  on  Melancthon  and  the  subject  of  a  theological 
contest.  But,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  matter  on  which 
Luther  was  most  sensitive,  Melancthon's  view,  from  about  the 
tune  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  began  to  deviate  from  his  former 
opinion.  The  spell  which  Luther  had  cast  over  him  in  his 
youth  was  broken;  and,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  (Eco- 
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'  GaUe,  p.  13S.  Luther  writes  to  8p*l&tm  thkt  is.  his  whole  \i!e  nnd  in  aH 
IiiB  Iftborfl  fqr  the  Gospel,  he  had  never  Imd  more  ansety  than  duriDg  t^t  yeu 
{JS44J.    Do  Wette,  v.  63fi. 
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lunpftdius  and  by  his  own  independent  study  of  the  Fathers, 

he  rei^iy  embraced,  in  his  own  mind,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine^ 

which  waa,  in  substance^  the  opinion  advocated  by  (Ecolam- 

putius  and    Bucer,     Melancthon  etill    rejected   the   Zwinglian 

theory  which  made  Christ  in  the  sacrament  merely  the  object 

ci  the  contemplative  act  of  faith;    but  the  other  hypothesis 

of  A  real  but  spiritii^  reception  of  Him,  in  connection  with  the 

bread    and    wine,    satisfied    him.     Melancthon's    reserve    and 

aaxiely  to  keep  the  peace  could  not  wholly  veil  this  change  of 

opinion;    and  persons  were  not  wanting,  of  whom  Nicholas 

Amsdorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  a^  far  as  they  coiJd,  the  jealousy 

and  hostility  of  Luther.    The  result  was  that  the  confidential 

intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted.     For  several  years 

Melancthon  hved  in  distress  and  in  daily  expectation  of  being 

driven  from  his  place.'    "Often,"  he  saySj  writing  in  Greek  as 

k  frequently  did  when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which 

he  was  afraid  to  di\Tilge  —  "Often  have  I  said  that  I  dreaded 

the  old  age  of  a  nature  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Hercules,  or 

Philoctetes,  or  the  Koman  General,  Marius."  *    In  remarks  of 

this  sort  he  referred,  as  he  explained  later,  to  the  vehemence 

common   to  men  of  a  heroic  make.'    Yet,  in  previous  years 

none  had  been  more  just  and  forbearing  in  reference  to  the 

undue  tendency  to  concession  and  compromise  on  the  part  of 

Melancthon  than  Luther,     For  the  change  in  their  relations, 

the  fear  and  consequent  reserve  and  shyness  of  the  one  were 

not  Ipss  responsible  than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  lost  his  confidence 

and   love  towards  his  younger   associate;    for  expressions  of 

Luther,  in  his  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.    It  would 

be  an  error,  likewise,  to  suppose  that  Melancthon  ever  came  to 

KigMtl  him  afi  other  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  men,  a  hero^, 

endowed  with  noble  and  admirable  qualities  of  heart  as  well 

u  mind.     But  the  original  contrariety  in  the  temperament  of 

the  two  men,  joined  to  infirmities  of  character  in  Luther,  which 

•  Carjm*  Ref..  v.  474.  Oftllt,  p.  142.  A  letter  of  Melancthon  to  Cnrlomtif, 
UMCbacilor  c»f  Duke  Maurice  (Corpua  Ref.,  vi.  879),  written  just  aftiT  llie  cIosb 
ol  tlw  SOAteaidio  W&r,  lit  whirli  he  BfjcAks  of  the  ifn\timKli  of  Luther,  aiffords 
pTDol  of  the  uocomfortablft  relatians  in  whioh  he  had  stood  with  the  strictly 
tfOftwrno  Court  of  the  Eleftor.  This  letter,  which  waa  written,  saya  Rsnke, 
Mt  AB  iiAgMAfl^  Dumient,  give,  under  the  circuiiuitATicH!,  jtint  offense  to  thooe 
wlu>  ebvrJabKl  tfiV  memory  of  Luther.  See  the  rcmnrkii  of  RiitiIcc,  iv.  63. 
•Cerytu  Rtf.,  v.  310.     G»ite,  p.  140,  ■  OaU«,  p.  l\9. 
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wore  aggravated  by  long  years  of  strenuoua  combat  and  labor 
and  by  disease,  had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual 
sympathy  and  cordiality  of  intercourse.  But  the  great  soul 
of  Luther  shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  wrote  —  several  of 
them  affectionate  epistles  to  Mslanctbon  —  and  in  the  last  ser- 
mons he  preached  at  Bisleben;  where,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  full  of  fmth  and  of  peace,  he 
breathed  his  last.  "He  is  gone,"  said  Melancthon  to  his  stu-  M 
dents,  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof^  who 
ruled  the  Church  in  these  last  troubled  times,"  In  the  course 
of  the  funeral  address  which  Melancthon  pronounced  over  the  M 
grave  beneath  the  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Luther  had  so  long  " 
been  heard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  made  against  Luther's 
excessive  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of  Eras- 
mus, that  "God  haa  given  to  this  last  time,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  its  ciiseases,  a  sharp  physician."  With  grief  and 
tears,  he  said,  that  choked  his  utterancej  he  set  forth  the  grand 
labors  of  Luther,  the  kindness,  geniality,  and  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter, his  freedom  from  personal  ambition,  the  wisdom  and 
sobriety  that  were  mingled  with  his  irresistible  energy  as  &J 
reformer.  If  even  in  this  address,  and  still  more  in  subsequent 
letters  of  Melancthon,  traces  of  a  partial  estrangement  may  be 
detected  in  his  tone,  the  effect  is  only  a  discriminating  instead 
of  a  blind  admiration  of  one  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  love.^ 

Luther,  whatever  deduction  from  his  merit  may  be  made 
on  the  score  of  faults  and  mfirniitira,  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary men  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  no  spirit  of  hero-worship, 
but  in  sober  truth,  that  their  power,  as  manifested  in  history, 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  great  permanent  forces 
of  nature.  "He  is  one  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  which 
whole  nations  recognize  their  own  type." '  A  lifelong  opponent 
of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  the 
last  century,  satd  of  him :  "It  was  Luther's  overpowering  great- 
ness of  mind  and  marvelous  many-gidetlness  which  made  him  to 
be  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people ;  and  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  there  never  has  been  a  German  who  has  so  intuitively 
understood  his  people,  and  in  turn  has  been  by  the  nation  so 
perfectly  comprehended,  I  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this 

'  Oailtt,  pp.  144,  145.  ■  I>onui,  Hid.  o^  ProU  TEwotogy,  i.  81. 
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iigustiiuaji  monk  at  Wittenberg.    Heart  and  mind  of  the  Ger- 
|pARS  were  in  his  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musician, 
iiloreover^  he^  has  given  to  his  people  more  than  any  other  man 
ta  Christian  ages  has  ever  ^ven  to  a  people :  language,  manual 
lor  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hynuiij  of  worship;    and  every- 
tiung  which  his  opponentB  in  their  turn  had  to  offer  or  to  place 
in  eotupafison  with  these^  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and 
colorless  by  the  side  of  his  sweeping  eloquence,    Tliey  stam- 
mered;   he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator;   it  is  he  only 
¥ho  has  stamped  the  imperishable  seal  of  his  own  soul,  alike 
upon  the  German  language  and  upon  the  German  mind;   and 
even  those  Germans  wlio  abhorred  him  as  the  powerful  heretic 
and  seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  escape ;  they  must  discourse 
isfitb  his  words,  they  must  think  nith  his  thoughts."  ' 

The  Smalcaldic  war  began  in  1346.  Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantageous  situation  of  the  Protestants,  had  the  military 
management  been  good,  they  might  have  achieved  success. 
But  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  inactivity  prevailed.  The  Elec- 
tor, John  Frederic,  drove  from  his  territory  the  forces  of 
Maurice,  but  was  surprised,  defeated,  and  captured  by  Charles 
at  Miililberg,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the 
Landgrave  surrendered  himself  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor. 
The  victory  of  Charles  appeared  to  be  almost  complete.  Hig 
plan  was  to  bring  the  Protestants  once  more  imder  the  Catholic 
i  hierarchy,  and  to  make  them  content  by  the  removal  of  external 
I  abuses.  His  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  moral  strength 
I  of  Protestantism  was  always  Buperficial,  Hence  he  put  forth 
a  provisional  formula  —  called,  after  the  sanction  of  it  by  the 
Diet,  the  Augsburg  Interim  —  at  the  same  time  that  a  scheme 
for  reformation  was  by  his  authority  laid  before  the  German 
bishops,  in  which  changes  were  proposed  in  points  of  external 
order.  TTie  work  which  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  this  plan, 
however  promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  oppt^tion  of  earnest  Protestants,  but  also 
with  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope.  Charles 
bad  counted  upon  suppressing  Protestantism  by  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  his  own  power  and  tliat  of  the  Council.    But  the 

*  Dolfinger,    Vorirggt-,   et«,   (Hunicti,    1873}.    See,    aln,    iaa   earlier    work, 
KiT'dU  y.  JCvvAtfk  (ISOl),  p.  386. 
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Council  had  begun  its  M-ork,  not  with  measures  looking  to 
reformation,  but  with  the  condemuation  of  the  Protestant  doo-| 
trines.  Moreover,  Pope  Paul  III.,  although  he  hoped  that 
benefit  would  result  to  the  Church  from  the  Smalcaldic  wwj  j 
dreaded  a  too  absolute  success  on  the  part  of  Charles,  which! 
would  render  liim  dangerous  in  Italy.  Hence  he  wished  that" 
the  Elector  might  hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  mes-  i 
sage  to  Francis  I.  to  aid  the  former.  He  withdrew  the  ill-die- ■ 
ciplined  troops  with  which  he  had  furnished  Charles,  and  excited 
the  Emperor's  intense  displeasure  by  removing  the  Council  to 
.Bologna.  The  Pope  and  Francis  were  once  more  closely  allied,  ■ 
and  at  work  on  the  Protestant  aide  for  the  purpose  of  diminish-  " 
ling  the  power  of  Charles,  The  imperial  bishops  refused  to  leave 
iTrent,  and  the  Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures 
undertaken  by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  the  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  hk  spirilr 
ual  authority,  a  usurpation  of  powere  not  belonging  to  a  secukr 
ruler.  In  Southern  Germany  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim 
was  forced  upon  the  Protestant  states  and  cities.  In  Northern 
Germany  it  was  generally  resisted.  The  city  of  Magdeburg 
especially  signalized  itself  by  its  persevering  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  new  arrangements.  Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim, 
retaining  the  essential  features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but 
alloT^ing  Cathohc  rites  and  institutions,  and  thus  framed  the 
Leipsic  Interim.  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  Melancthon  and  the  other  Wittenbei^  theologians^ 
led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  same 
question  wliich  came  up  elsewhere  in  connection  with  Puritan- 
ism, whether  these  obnoxious  rites  and  usages  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Church  as  things  morally  indifferent  —  adiaphora  — 
when  the  magistrate  enjoins  them.  Melancthon  incurred  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  stricter  LutheranSj  and  the  controversy 
was  of  long  continuance.^ 

The  Council  had  been  reassembled  at  Trent  by  Pope  Julius 
in,,  who  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Emperor.    Protestant 

'  That  MeLanQtbon  wtnt  tog  fpx  iq  hia  conciisstoiis  in  ihe  period  of  the  Int^noi, 
ia  allowed  by  judiciaua  frif^ndH  of  the  RcforEDutiaa.  Sttt  RiLTikf,  v.  4S  eeq.  Tt 
should  be  retnembcrpd,  however,  in  justice  to  tiin,  that  in  signjng  th-^  SmalcaJd 
Articlea,  he  hftd  app«-nd^il  the  quDJific?a.tiati  that  for  himself  he  wae  williDg,  far 
the  sake  of  unity,  to  aiEmit  r  jurt  ftunrano  Buperiority  of  the  Pope  o\'er  other 
hishope,      Stf6  th^  beamed  article  ''Meluicthoa,"  by  Lauderarr  a^d  Klni  va  Hftuvl^t 
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h&d  entered  into  negotiations  with  it,  and  it  seemed  prob- 
that  Germany  must  bow  to  its  authority,  when  the  whole 
UoQ  was  turned  by  the  bold  movement  of  Duke  Maurice 
the  rescue  of  the  cause  which  he  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  crushing.     Notwithstanding  that  Germany  was  in 
^peannce  well-nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  were 
powerful  elements  of   opposition.     The  Turks  had  captured 
"nipoli  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  kindled  anew  the 
fiunes  of  war  in  Hungary,     Henry  VIU.,  the  King  of  England, 
bad  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VT.,  by  whom  Prot- 
(stantlsm  was  established  in  that  country,     Henry  II.  of  France 
WM  uniting  with  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  in 
September,  1551,  hostilities  once  more  commenced  between  the 
two  rival  powers.     The  heroic  resistance  of  Magdeburg  hatl 
stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Germany. 
Tte  project  of  Charles  V,  to  make  Ms  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  bis 
metieaeor  to  the  Empire,  had  even  threatened  for  a  time  to  pro- 
duce an  estrangement  between  the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand. 
The  German  princes  were  offended  at  the  preference  given  to 
Spamsh  advisers  and  at  personal  slights  which  they  had  suffered. 
Tltt  continued  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  violation  of  the 
Emperor's  promise  at  his  ejection  was  offensive  to  the  nation. 
Uaiirice  bad  become  an  object  of  general  antipathy  among  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed.     Curses,  loud  as  well  as  deep,  were 
fiwly  tittered  against  him.     The  sufferings  of  the  good  Elector, 
whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could  induce  to  compromise  his 
religious  faith,  and  the  continued  imprisonment  of  the  Landgrave 
i^uost  the  spirit  of  the  stipulations  given  on  the  occasion  of 
liis  surrender,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  Maurice  was  held  to 
be  inswerable,  were  not  only  personally  displeasing  to  him,  but 
ttey  brought  upon  him  increasing  unpopularity.      His  applica- 
(ions  to  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of  the  Landgrave,  Maurice's 
father-in-law,   had   proved   ineffectual.     The   Spaniards   were 
lin'atening  that  the  German  princes  should  be  put  down,  and 
intimations  that  Maurice  himself  might  have  to  be  dealt  with 
is  the  Elector  had  been  were  occasionally  thrown  out.    The 
a^  of  Magdeburg  wliich  Maurice,  who  had  undertaken  to  exe- 
eate  the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  was  languidly  prosecuting 
served  hiro  as  a  cover  for  miUtary  preparations.    Having  se- 
cured the  cooperatioD  of  severs]  Protestant  princes  oici  viVova 
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he  could  rely ;  having  convinced  with  difficulty  the  f&miUea 
the  captive  princes  that  he  might  be  trusted ;  having^  alsOf  neg 
tiated  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.,  who  was  to  make  a  diverai 
against  Charles  in  the  Netherlands;  having  come  to  an  und) 
standing  with  Magdeburg,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge 
case  of  defeat ;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needful  prep 
rations  with  profound  secrecy,  he  sudtLenly  look  the  field,  ai 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  increased  at  every  st 
of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  the  Empeit 
who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  gout,  to  fly  from  Ini 
bnick/  This  triumph  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Pasq 
Charles  left  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  negotiate  with  the  prina 
The  demand  of  Maurice  and  of  Ms  associates  was  that  the  Pre 
estants  should  have  an  assurance  of  toleration  and  of  an  cquali 
of  rights  with  the  Catholics,  whether  the  efforts  to  secure  religja 
unanimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  not.  To  this  Fer( 
nand  gave  his  assent;  but  the  Emperor,  impelled  alike  by  co 
science  and  by  pride,  notwithstanding  his  humihating  defeJ 
could  not  be  brought  to  concm'  in  this  stipulation.  The  Pre 
^tants  obtained  the  pledge  of  amnesty,  of  peace,  and  equ 
rights,  until  the  religious  differences  should  be  settled  by 
national  assembly  or  a  general  council.  The  captive  prin* 
were  set  at  hberty.  Charles  was  obliged  to  see  his  long-ch4 
iahed  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  in 
mortifying  failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  the  ce 
brated  Religioue  Peace  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  Catholic  reli^on  and  the  Auj 
burg  Confession,  and  the  religion  of  the  prince  was  to  be  th 
of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  The  CathoHcs  wanted 
except  ecclesiastical  princes  from  the  first  article;  the  Prot( 
tants  objected  to  the  second.  Finally  the  ecclesiastical  rea 
vation  was  adopted  into  the  treaty,  according  to  which  ev^ 
prelate  on  becoming  Protestant  should  resign  his  benefice;  ai 
by  an  accompanying  declaration  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjet 
of  ecclesiastical  princes  were  to  enjoy  reHgious  liberty.  1! 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instrument  of  a 
pression  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  was  reconstituted  in  su 
a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  were  protected-    Chad 

■  Maurice  did  not  capture  CharEes:   "He  had  no  cage/' he  uid,  "for  «>  iH 
s  bird. "    Cbarlea  Bed  from  ^lubmch.  M«.^  VA,  \&&1. 
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took  no  part  personally  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the 
reli^ous  peace.  It  involved  a  concession  to  the  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  —  the  liberty  to  practice  their  religion 
without  molestation  or  loss  of  civil  privileges,  whether  a  council 
should  or  should  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  opposing  parties  — 
a  concesaon  which  he  had  intended  never  to  grant-  But  the 
progress  of  thought  and  the  strength  of  religious  convictions 
were  too  mighty  to  be  overcome  by  force.  Mecliseval  imperial- 
ism was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  forces  arrayed  against 
it.  The  abdication  of  Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically 
unequal  to  the  cares  of  his  office,  followed,  and  the  imperial 
station  devolved  on  his  brother  (1556). 

Thus  Protestantian  obtained  a  legal  recognition.  During 
the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  faith  rapidly  spread  even  In 
Bavaria  and  Austria.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  Gerniany  would  have  soon  become 
Protestant.* 

*  Oiwder,  IV.  i.  1,  j  U, 
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THE    REFORMATION    IK    THE    SCANDINAVIAN    KINGDOMS,    IN    TEE 
SLAVONIC  NATIONS,  AND  IN  HDNGARY 


I 


"When  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  German 
Reformation  extended  itself  into  the  adjacent  countries,  the 
1  agency  of  the  Germana  who  were  settled  in  these  lands  con- 
Istantly  appears.  One  is  reminded  of  the  diffusion  of  the  ancient 
'Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  opening  a  way  for 
Christianity  beyond  the  bounda  of  Palestine.  Another  very 
conspicuous  instrument  in  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ■ 
\was  Wittenberg,  the  renowned  school  to  which  young  men 
were  attracted  out  of  all  the  neighboring  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teaching  and  as  the  common  language  of  ■ 
'educated  persons  of  whatever  nationality  rendered  this  practi- 
cable. But  the  Scandinavians  were  themselves  a  branch  of 
.  the  great  Teutonic  family^  near  kinsmen  of  the  Germans,  and 
connected  with  them,  besides,  by  the  bonds  of  commerciAl 
intercourse. 

In  1397  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdomSj  Denmarkj  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Cahnar,  in  which 
it  wag  provided  that  each  nation  should  preserve  its  laws  and 
institutions,  and  share  in  the  election  of  tiie  common  sovereign. 
The  result,  however,  was  a  long  struggle  for  Danish  supremacy 
over  Sweden.  When  the  Reformation  in  Germany  began,  Chris- 
tian n.  of  Denmark  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish 
throne.  In  all  these  countries  the  prelates  were  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  very  much  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  secular  nobles/ 

Christian  IL  was  surrounded,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body  of 
advisers  who  sympathized  with  the  Lutheran  movement  in 
Saxony.    He  was  himself  disposed  to  depress  the  power  of  the 

'  Munter,   Kireh^ngtsekiehte  v.  D'dnrmark  u.  Narwegen^  Th.  iii.j    Gieseler,  iV. 
I.  0.  2,  5  IT;  Geijer.  History  of  the  SkwIfb;  J,  Weidling,  StAwediacht  G^tektcfM  im 
Zg^altfr  d.   ReJ.  ["JSS2)  ;  A.  C.  Bang,  Den  Nortfce  K-irbu  Hitftirt«  (1901);  W-  K. 
CoiiiDa,  in  Cambridge  Modem  Hilary,  \\.  5M  acq. 
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ical  and  lay  aristocracy,  and,  for  this  end,  though  not 
the  admixture  of  other  and  better  motives,  set  to  work 
to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  lower  classes.  The  encouragement 
rf  ProtestaDtism  accorded  with  his  general  pohcy.  In  1S20  he 
rait  for  a  Saxon  preacher  to  serve  as  chaplain  at  liis  court  and  as 
a  religious  instructor  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  invited 
Lutiier  himself  into  his  kingdom.  He  gained  the  upper  hand 
ID  Sweden  and  was  crowned  at  Stockholm,  November  4,  1520. 
At  the  same  time  that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papal 

tb&  a  warrant  for  hia  t3Tanny  and  cruelty  in  Sweden,  he  con- 
Hi  in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ion.  In  1521  he  put  forth  a  book  of  laws,  which  contained 
ciuctments  of  a  Protestant  tendency;  among  them  one  to 
encourage  the  marriage  of  all  prelates  and  pritsts,  and  another 
for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome.*  After  his  sanguinary 
proceedii^  agcunst  Sweden,  finding  that  his  crown  was  in  dan-  ^ 
gff,  he  retracted  his  reformatory  measures,  at  the  instigation  of  j 
t>  pApal  l^ate.  But  he  was  deposed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  Denmark,  and  his  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleewig  and 
Holetein,  was  made  king,  in  1523. 

Frederic  at  bis  accession,  though  personally  inclined  to  Prot- 
estantism, was  obhged  to  pledge  liimself  to  the  Danish  magnates 
to  resist  its  introduction  and  to  grant  it  no  toleration.      The 
*iileij  Christian  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  causej 
tkiugh  not  with  constancy;   for  if  the  charge  lacks  proof  that, 
it  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in  order  to  get  the  help  of  the  Emperor,  he 
formally  abjured  the  evangehcal  faith,  it  is  true  that  in  1531  he 
promised  to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church  in  Norway.    He  ren- 
(fered  a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Testament  to  be  trans- 
bted  into  Danish,  which  was  done  by  two  of  his  nobles.    The 
iQunediat^  oeca.«ion  of  the  successful  introduction  of  Lutheranism 
ra(o  Denmark  was  the  active  propagation  of  it  in  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  where^  in  1524,  Frederic  imposed 
mutual  toleration  on  both  parties.     In  Denmark  itself  the  study 
of  the  Bible  was  encouraged,  a  Biblical  theology  was  inculcated, 
ind   ecclesiastical  abuses   censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
>reaehers,  among  whom  was  Paul  Elia,  of  Helsingor,  Provincial 
)f  the  Carmelites,  who  worked  with  much  effect  in  this  direction, 
kltbou^  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  be  chose  to  abide  in  the  old 

*  Jfiuttcr,  p.  &Q  Beq. 
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Churchy  and  even  turned  his  weapons,  with  a  bitter  antipathy 
against  the  Reformers.     In  1526  the  King  declared  himself 
favor  of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  whieh  was  fUsseminat 
rapidly  in  the  cities.    The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  n( 

■^loctrine  was  John  Taussen,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  LutbefJ 
who  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance  of 
opposition  of  the  bishops,  preached  Lutheranism  •mth  markt 
effect.'  The  Danish  nobility  were  favorable  to  the  King's  sid( 
from  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  prelates,  and  the  desire 
possess  themselves  of  eccJesiastieal  property.  At  the  Diet 
Odense,  in  1527,  it  was  ordained  that  marriage  should  be  allowed 
to  the  clergy,  that  Lutheranism  should  be  tolerated,  and  thati 
bishops  should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  palliuml 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter,  should  look 
the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  election.  Converts^ 
to  Lutheranism  were  made  in  great  numbers.  Wiborg  in  Jut- 
land, and  Malmo  in  Schonen,  were  the  principal  centers,  whence 
the  reformed  faith  was  diffused  over  the  kingdom.  Books  and 
tracts  in  exposition  and  defense  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  were  everywhere  circulated.  The  Lutherans 
who,  in  1530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  forty-three 
Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  land ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at  his  accession,  the  bishopaJ 
were  not  deprived  of  their  power.  His  death,  in  1533,  led  to  a" 
combined  effort  on  their  part  to  abrogate  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
changes  and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  Christian 
III.;,  Fredericks  eldest  son,  who  had  been  active  in  establishing 
Protestantism  in  the  Duchies;  until  their  consent  was  compelled 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  toj 
restore  the  deposed  Christian  IL,  whom  they  still  more  fearedf 

-and  hated.  By  Christian  IIL,  whose  admiration  for  Luther 
had  been  first  kindled  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  this  prince 
was  present,  the  authority  of  the  prelates  was  abolished,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen^  in  1536,  and  the  Reformation  universally 
legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renoxmce  their  dignities. 
A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Church  was  framed,  and  submitted 
to  Luther  for  his  sanction.  Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  friend  of 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King's  mvi* 

'  Fontoppidan.  AnnoI«a  Eeti.  Don., 'a.  11^ 
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tatoon,  and,  in  1537,  crowned  him  and  his  Quetn,  and  perfected 
the  new  ecclesiaslical  arrangements.  Bishops^  or  superintend- 
entB,  were  appointed  for  the  dioceses,  and  formally  consecrated 
to  lhar  offices  by  Btigenhagen  himself,  "ut  verua  episcopus," 
iB  LuLber  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copenhagen  was 
leoiffuiuied,  imd  other  schools  of  learning  established  in  the 
wioua  cities. 

This  final  trimnph  of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  was  con- 
nected with  events  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Rrfomiation.'      The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quickly  penetrated, 
iotoevery  place  where  thcGerman  tongue  was  spoken.   The  cities 
t<  Northern  Germany,  the  members  of  the  old  Hanseatic  league,  \ 
give  it  a  hospitable  reception.     The  strong  burgher  class  in  these  \ 
lowos  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  preachers  from  Wittenbexg.     The 
Haziea,  bX  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  comprised  in  its  confetleracy  all  the  maritime  to^ras  of 
GeraMiny,  together  with  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  other  inter- 
nwchftte  places;  and  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Scan- 
<linfl\'ian  kit^doms.    It  was  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands,  after  1427.    The  great  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
northern  kingdoms,  of  the  products  of  their  mines  and  fisheries, 
nude  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  Lubeck,  the  lea(iing  city 
<rf  the  Hansa,  to  keep  its  commercial  and  poUtical  supremacy. 
Christifm  II.,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  V..  was  withstood 
in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the  northern  nations  by  the  Liibeckera, 
by  whom  Gustavus  Vasa  was  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of 
Sweden.    The  cities  which,  like  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg,  had 
a  magistracy  that  was  favorable  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  re- 
Oawd  the  new  system  without  any  serious  political  disturbance. 
But  in  some  other  towns,  as  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  the  acceptance 
of  Lutheranism  was  attenden;!  by  changes  in  the  government, 
wtucb  were  effected  by  the  burghers,  and  were  democratic  in 
[heir  character.     The  new  Burgomaster,  at  Lubeck,  WuUen- 
n-eber,  whom  the  revolution  had  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a 
trraty  of  alliance  with  the  English   King,  Henry  VHI. ;  The 
great  object  of  Lubeck  was  to  keep  the  trade  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea  in  It*  own  hands.    But  the  situation  in  Den- 
mark, after  the  death  of  Frederic  L,  was  such  that  Liibeck 
reveraed  its  attitude  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  King, 

I  See  Hmnkv.  Dmtadt,  G*cK.,  lii.  270  ik<\.,  406  eeq. 
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Christiaa  IL  The  Liibeckers  found  that  they  could  not  longer 
count  upon  the  cooperation  of  Denmark  in  their  comaiercial 
poUcy,  and  that  Christian  III.,  of  HoJstein,  could  not  be  enlisted 
in  support  of  their  hostile  undertakings  against  Holland.  Hence, 
they  put  forward  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  aa  a  champion  of  the 
banished  sovereign.  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  and  other  cities  of 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Stralsund,  Rostock,  and  other  old  cities  offl 
the  Hansa,  at  once  transformed  their  former  municipal  sj'stem, 
or  gave  to  it  a  democratic  cast,  and  joined  hands  with  Liibeck 
in  behalf  of  Christian  II. ,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  thel 
throne,  had  looked  to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  bui^her 
class.  The  confederate  cities  established  their  alliance  with 
England,  and  gained  to  their  side  a  German  prince,  Duke  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg.  Thia  combination  had  to  be  overcome  by 
Christian  111.,  before  he  could  reign  over  Denmark.  His  ener- 
getic efforts  were  successful ;  and  with  the  defeat  of  Liibeck,  the 
democratic  or  revolutionary  movement,  the  radical  element, 
which  threatened  to  identify  itself  with  the  Reformation,  was 
iubdued.  Sweden  contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  ofj 
this  result,  WuUenweber  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
The  principle  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of] 
religion  must  be  kept  separate  from  achemes  of  political  or] 
social  revolution,  was  practically  vindicated.  In  Miinster,  this] 
principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  socialist  move-] 
ment  in  which  the  clergy  were  the  leaders.  In  Lubeck,  il 
was  political  and  commercial  ambition  that  sought  to  identify 
with  its  own  aspirations  the  Protestant  reform.  Christian 
in.  was  a  Protestant;  his  triumph,  and  that  of  his  allies,  did 
not  weaken  the  Protestant  Interest,  although  it  subverted  a 
new  poUtical  fabric  which  had  been  set  up  in  connection  with 

I 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  Norway  was  a  consequence 

\  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Denmark.    Christian  III.  was 

at  first  opposed  In  that  country;  but,  in  1537,  the  ArchbishopB 

of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the  treasures  of  hia  Cathedral,  to  the 

Nethedanda,  and  Norway  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province 

j  of  Denmark.    In    Iceland,   Protestantism  gained   a  lodgment 

I  through  similar  agencies,  although  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 

had  been  a  student  at  Wittenberg,  was  an  active  and  inliuential 

teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 
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As  early  as  1519^  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Luther  in  Witteoberg,  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen,  began  to 
peach  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  Sweden.  The  Reformationi 
prevailed,  however,  through  the  political  revolution  which  raised] 
Gusta\Tis  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  was 
supported  in  his  endeavors  to  conquer  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts, 
aud  by  the  cooperation  of  the  archbishop,  Gustavus  Trolle. 
The  Swedish  prelates  were  favorable  to  the  Danish  interest. 
Gustavus  Vasa.  a  nobleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of 
Stur^,  which  had  furnbhed  several  administrators  or  regents 
to  Sweden  prior  to  its  conquest  by  Christian  II.,  undertook  to 
liiierate  his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  s^ucceeded  in 
his  patriotic  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  was  themore  Inclined  to  secure  for  it  the  ascendency, 
as  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished  treasury  the  vast  wealth  * 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  ecclesiastics.  He  appointed 
Lawrence  Andersen,  a  convert  to  Lutheranism,  his  chancellor; 
Oiaf  Petersen  he  made  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence 
Petersen  a  theological  professor  at  TJpsala.  Plots  of  the  bishops 
in  behalf  of  Christian  IL  naturally  stimulated  the  predilection 
of  GustAVus  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public  disputation 
was  held  in  1524,  by  the  appointment  of  the  king,  at  Upsala,  in 
ffhich  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the  Lutheran  opinions.  The 
pecunUrj'  burdens  which  Gustavus  laid  upon  the  clergy  excited 
disaffection  among  them.  Finally,  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in 
KJ7,  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  crisis.  Gustavus  threat- 
led  to  abdicat'e  his  throne  if  his  demands  were  not  complied 
with.  The  result  was  that  liberty  was  granted  "  for  the  preachers 
to  proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  a  Protestant  definition  being 
coupled  with  this  phrase;  and  the  property  of  the  Church,  with 
the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  King.  The  churches  which  embraced  the  Prot^ 
estaot  faith  preserved  their  revenues.  The  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty fell  for  the  most  part  to  the  possession  of  the  nobles.  The 
common  people,  not  instructed  in  the  new  doctrine,  were  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavus  proposed 
to  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  down  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection which  was  excited  in  part  by  priests  who  were  hostile 
religious  innovations.    By  degrees  the  Swedish  nation 
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acquired  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. Gustavus  was  succeeded  by  Kric  XIV.,  whose  partiality 
to  Calvinism  made  no  impression  on  his  subjects.  Then  fol- 
lowed John  III.  (1568-1592),  who  married  a  Catholic  princess 
of  Poland,  and  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at  times  seemed 
Ukely  to  prove  a  successful  effort^  with  the  aid  of  astute  Jesuits, 
to  introduce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling  was  against  him; 
and  after  his  death  the  liturgy  which  he  had  established  and 
obatinately  maintained,  was  abolished  by  a  Council  at  Upsala 
in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of 
the  national  Church.  Sigismund  III,  of  Poland,  on  account  of 
his  Catholicism,  was  prevented  from  reigning;  and  the  crown 
of  Sweden  was  given  tfl  Gustavus  Vasa's  youngest  son,  Charles 
IX.,  who  became  king  in  1604.  A  Calvinist  in  his  inclination^ 
he  fell  in  with  the  general  preference  for  Lutheranism. 

The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  execution  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Bohemian  people.*  The  Bohemians  were  converted  from  heath- 
enism by  two  Greek  monks,  Methodius  and  Cyril ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Germans,  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  Roman  See, 
secured  their  adhesion  to  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  vernacular 
and  the  Latin  ritual.  An  application  for  leave  to  use  the  former 
was  denied  in  a  peremptory  manner  by  Gregory  VII.  Under- 
lying the  movement  of  which  Huss  was  the  principal  author, 
was  a  national  and  a  religious  feeling.  The  favorers  of  tha 
Hussite  reform  were  of  the  Slavic  population;  its  opponents 
were  the  Germans,  The  contest  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Prague  led  to  an  academical  revolution,  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  nativeg.  Hence, 
the  Gierman  students  left  in  a  body ;  and  out  of  this  great  exotlus 
arose  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  effect  of  this  academi<!al 
quarrel  was  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  Huss  and  his  follow- 

^  For  works  reUtinR  to  BohemUn  ecclralastical  biatoryr  see  supra,  p.  BO;  k1» 
Lenfaotr  HiM.  He  la  Guerre  d.  Hussiles  H  du  ConcHe  tje  Baaie;  Peabec^,  Cr^ 
tchiefiie  d.   Gei/enrefermat.  in  Bifhrncn   (16S0). 
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OS.    While  the  Council  of  Constance  was  in  session,  Jacobellus, 
priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Prague,  began  to  admin- 
ialer  the  cup  to  the  laity ;  and  the  practice  obtained  the  sanction 
of  Huia5  himself.    The  cup  had  been  originally  withdraw-n  from 
laTQ^n,  not  with  the  design  to  confer  a  new  distiDction,  upon  the 
piestly  order,  but  simply  from  reverence  for  the  sacramental 
wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the  distribution  of  it  through 
an  aaaembly.*     The  custom,  once  established,  became  a  fixed 
rale  m  the  Church,  and  contributed  to  enliance  still  further 
the  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal   class.     Thomas   AquLnas   aided 
IB  ecQi£rming   the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
concomitance,  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of 
iht  elements,  and  is  received,  therefore,  by  him  who  partakes 
of  the  bread  alone.    The  Utraquists  of  Bohemia  claimed  the 
cup.    They  went  beyond  the  position  of  Huss,  and  asserted 
Uiat  the  reception  of  both  elements  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of  Ihe  sacrament.     Henceforward  the  demand  for  the  chalice 
bpcame  the  most  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Hussites,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  and  terrible  contest.     The  Council  at  Constance 
pronounced  the  Utraquist  opponents  of  the  Church  doctrine 
heretics. 

Fifty-four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  sent  from  Prague 
I  letter  to  the  C-ouncil  in  which  they  repelled  the  accusations  of 
berpay  which  had  been  made  against  their  countrymen,  and 
denounced  in  the  strongest  language  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Hiw.  Tliis  was  before  the  burning  of  Jerome,  an  event  that 
raised  the  atorm  of  indignation  in  Bohemia  to  a  greater  height. 
The  Prague  University  declared  for  the  Utraquists,  and  thetr 
iJoctrine  speedily  gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
QatioD. 

The  Council,  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible  measures 
for  Ihe  repression  of  the  Bohemian  errorists.  Bohemia  was  a 
teostituent  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  execution  of 
these  measures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sigismund,  its  bead>  who  was  an 
nbject  of  special  hatred  in  Bohemia  on  account  of  his  agency  in 
the  death  of  Huss.  There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful 
pArty  which  went  far  beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctrinal 
innoviitionfl,  and  in  hostility  to  the  Roman  Church.    The  Ta- 

CBs,  as  they  were  styled,  gathered  in  vast  multitudes  to  hear 
*  Gimefer,  Ho^menffaehiehU,  p.  S42. 
-     -        - 
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preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one  another/    Tljeiri 
creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from  time  to  time,  embrace 
the  leading  points  of  what,  a  century  later,  was  included  ia 
Protestantism;    although  their  tenets  were  not  deduced  from 
simple  and  fundamental  principles,  nor  bound  together  in 
logically   coherent   system.     Unlike    the   ordinary    Utraquista, 
they  rejected  transubstantiation.      They  also  appealed  to  the 
Bible,  as  alone  authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathers.     For  a 
while,  chiliastic  and  apocalyptic  theories  prevailed  among  them. 
Discordant  political  tendencies  separated  the  Utraqmsta  from 
the  Taborites  —  the  latter  cherishing  democratic  ideas  respec 
ing  government  and  society.    The  opposition  which  they  expe- 
rienced coQverted  their  enthuaiaam  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved 
by  a  furious  iconoclastic  spirit,   they  assaulted  churches  and 
convents,  and  destroyed  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered 
by  the  priesthood,  and  the  "  implements  of  idolatry."    In  Ziska, 
the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  they  had  a  general  of  fierce  and 
stubborn  bravery;  and  under  Ms  guidance  the  force  of  the  Hues- 
ites  became  well-nigh  irresistible. 

In  1421    the  moderate  Utraquists,  or  Calbttines,  embodied 
their  belief  in  four  articles,  the  Articles  of  Prague,  which  became 
a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of  the  Hussite  controver- 
sies.'   They  required  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preached 
freely  and  without  hindrance,  by  Christian  priests,  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  admin- jl 
istered,  in  both  forma,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal  p 
sin  from  the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be  j 
divested  of  their  control  over  worldly  goods;  that  mortal  sins, I 
especially  all  public  transgressions  of  God's  law,  whether  by' 
priests  or  laymen,  should  be  subject  to  a  regular  and  strict  dis- 
cipline; and  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  all  slanderous  accu- 
sations against  the  Bohemian  people. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Taborites,  the  mod-^ 
erate  to  the  radical  Hussites^  the  history  of  Bohemia  for  a  centurA 
intimately  depends.    The  two  parties  might  unite  in  a  crisis? 
mvolving  danger  to  both ;  but  they  were  often  at  war  with  on^ 
another ;  and  their  common  enemy  knew  how  to  tum  to  the  best  J 
account  their  mutual  differences.    The  most  conspicuous  feature 

'  C^orveakA,  i.  J30.  *  CserweDka,  \.  \4A  -,  Q^oKlet.  ui.  v.  $,  \  idi,  n.  i». 
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that  belonged  to  them,  in  comnaon,  was  the  demand  that  the 
cup  should  be  administered  to  the  laity. 

Three  crusades,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  the  horrors  of  war; 
but  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the  heretics  who  were  united 
to  resist  them.  Vast  armies  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks 
made  upon  them,  by  devastating  incursions  into  the  neighbor- 
ing German  territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  conquer  the 
Bussit«s,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with  them.  By 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who  had  accompanied 
the  last  crusading  army  against  them,  and  shared  in  its  disas- 
bmia  overthrow^  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Basel  decided  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  them.  Having  first  carefully  ob- 
tained abundant  guaranties  for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn 
pledges  that  they  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utra- 
quist  delegates  —  repr^entatives  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Calixtines  and  Taboritea  —  presented  themselves  at  Ba?eh 
At  their  head  was  Rokyt^ana,  who  belonged  to  the  moderate 
party,  but  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  talents,  learning, 
and  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite  theologians  used  their  free- 
dom to  the  full  extent.  They  harangued  the  Council  for  days 
in  defense  of  the  proscribed  doctrines,  in  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  Huss,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they 
had  endeavored  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between 
the  two  Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  gpeeches 
of  their  respective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  u^ed  by 
Cesariini  and  the  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separation  be- 
tween them.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the  sending  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  obtained 
certain  concessions  which  were  set  forth  in  a  document  termed 
tlw  Compactata.  The  communion  might  be  given  in  both  kinds 
to  all  adults,  who  shouki  desire  it ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  taught  that  the  whole  Christ  is  received  under  each  of  the 
elements.  The  inHiction  of  penalties  on  [persons  guilty  of  mortal 
on  which  the  Utraquists  insisted,  must  be  left  with  priests 

the  case  of  clerical  persons,  and  with  magistrates  in  the 
case  of  laymen.  The  Article  in  regard  to  the  free  preaching 
of  the  Word  was  quaMcd  by  confining  the  Wbeit^  to  \n^a,»^ 


to  pereons  regularly  called  and  authorized  by  bishops.  As  to 
the  control  of  property,  this  was  to  be  allowed  to  secular  priests 
only,  Mid  by  them  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules.  The  Coropactata  was  the  charter,  in  defense  of  which 
the  Utraquists  waged  many  a  bard  contest;  since  it  was  a  con-  ■ 
atant  effort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessions  which  it  con- 
tained^ and  to  reduce  even  the  moat  moderate  of  the  Hussite 
sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Roman  See.  This  agreement  operated  also  to 
divide  the  Calixttnes  and  Taborites  into  mutually  hostile  camps. 
An  armed  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Taborites  were  thor- 
oughly vanquished.  Thenceforward  the  power  remained  m  the 
hands  of  the  Utraquists  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  other 
countries  as  their  convictions  would  allow.  It  was  far  from 
being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of  the  Taborites, 
and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  the  Calixtines.  The  history 
of  Bohemia,  through  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  long  record  of 
bitter  and  bloody  conflicts,  having  for  their  end  the  restoration 
of  uniformity  in  religion.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  & 
new  party,  the  Brethren  in  Unity,  who  inherited  many  of  the 
doctrinal  ideas  of  the  Taborites,  but  with  a  more  conservative 
tenet  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle  and  peaceful 
temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Church.  They,  in  their 
turn,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  more 
orthodox  Utraquists.  Ultimately  the  Brethren  were  joined  by 
some  nobles,  and  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  security.  They 
were  connected  with  certain  Waldensian  Christians,  and,  to 
some  extent,  influenced  by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  build  up  a  national  church  in  opposition 
to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spmt  of  Rome.  When  Luther's 
doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  Breth- 
ren, and  they  desired  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Saxon 
reform.  At  first  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  their  opinions, 
especially  on  the  sacrament ;  but,  after  eonferencKi  with  them, 
he  concluded  that  their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and 
were  owing  to  a  want  of  theological  culture.  After  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  at  Au^burg,  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  in 
JS3Sj   presented    to   Kmg   Fevdvaand  \.Vl&^2   GoTttession,    The 
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Calixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  pushing  forward 
tiic  Hussite  reform  ui  the  direction  indicated  by  Luther. 
A  majority  of  the  estates  was  at  first  obtained  in  favor  of  declara- 
tioufi  virtually  Lutheran,  But  the  more  conservative  Utra- 
quiste,  who  planted  themaelvea  on  the  Compactata,  soon  rallied 
md  gained  the  upper  hand.  However^  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
continued  to  spread  and  to  multiply  its  adherents  among  the 
Calixtines  as  well  as  the  Brethren.  The  two  parties^  on  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  differed  from  one  another  chiefly  on 
points  of  discipline-  Vvheu  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  the 
llraquists  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  Ferdinand,  in  aid  of  the 
attempt  of  Charles  V,  to  crush  the  Protestants,  but  joined 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Bohemians  shared  in  full  measure 
the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Protestant  party  after  their 
defeat  at  Mi^berg.  Ferdinand  inflicted  upon  them  severe 
j>enalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied  to  all  except  the  anti- 
Luthenin  Huasites;  and  this  drove  many  of  the  Brethren  into 
Poland  and  Pruasia.  From  the  year  1532,  the  Jesuits  who 
then  came  into  the  country  endeavored  to  persecute  all 
those  dissent  from  the  Romish  Church  went  beyond  the  stand- 
ird  of  the  Compactata.  In  1575  the  Evangelical  Calixtines 
and  Brethren  united  in  presenting  a  confession  of  faith  to 
liaximUian  IL  As  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there 
WBfi  no  safety  for  the  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  Swiss 
reform.  In  1609,  to  such  aa  received  the  confession  of  1575, 
there  was  granted  a  letter  patent  —  or  "letter  of  majesty" — 
which  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  the  Catho- 
iiw.  Persecution  by  the  Catholics  went  on  until,  in  1627,  it 
waa  required  of  all  either  to  become  Catholic,  or  quit  the  cotmtry. 

When  the  German  Reformation  began,  Poland  was  rising  to 
that  position  which  rendered  It,  a  generation  later,  the  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  Poland  had  never  manifested  any  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  Roman  See.  Conflicts  between  nobles  and  bishopSt  in  which 
carnal  weapons  on  one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  excom- 
munication and  the  interdict  on  the  other,  and  contests  be- 
tween princes  and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had 
been  abundant  in  Polish  history  for  several  centuries.*    At  the 
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Council  of  CJonstance,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  of  reform. 
Well-founded  disaffection  at  the  immoral  character  of  the  clergy 
bad  widely  prevailed.  Hence  the  anti-sacerdotal  sects,  as  the 
Waldeoses  and  the  Beghajds,  won  many  followers,  and  were 
not  exterminated  by  the  Inquisition,  by  which,  about  the  middle  ■ 
of  the  fourteenth  centxiryj  their  open  manifestation  was  sup- 
pressed. Far  more  influential  were  the  Hussites^  who  did 
much  to  prepare  the  ground  for  Protestantism.  Bohemian  ■ 
Brethren,  driven  from  the'u-  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in 
Poland.  These  circumstances,  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
residence  of  Polish  students  at  Wittenberg  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Lutheran  teachers  and  preachers  in  the  families  of 
nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine. It  early  gained  disciples,  especially  in  the  German 
cities  of  Polish  Prussia,  In  Dantzig,  the  principal  city  of  this 
province,  it  made  such  progress  that  in  1524  five  churches  were 
given  up  to  its  ailherents.'  But  here  a  turbulent  party  arose  ■ 
who,  not  satisfied  with  toleration,  insisted  upon  driving  out  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  succeeded  by  \nolent  measures  in  displac- 
ing the  existing  magistrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places  J 
with  officers  from  their  own  number.  The  interference  of  the 
King,  Sigismund  I.,  waa  invoked,  who  restored  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however,  was  J 
not  stoppedj  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became  predomi- 
nantly  Protestant.  The  council  and  the  burghers  of  Elbing 
accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Thorn  also  became  Prot-  ■ 
estant.  The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in  the  neighboring 
communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  Poland, 
where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful  nobles  regarded  it  ■ 
with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic 
Order  or  crusading  knights,  which  had  long  governed  Prussia, 
surrendered  West  Prussia  and  Emieland  to  Poland  and  retained 
East  Prussia  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  At  the  request  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were 
sent  by  Luther  to  Konigsberg,  in  1523.  The  Reforniation 
swiftly  Bpre-ad;  and  when  Albert,  after  having  been  defeated 
by  Poland,  secularized  his  duchy,  in  1525,  the  prevalence  of  the 

I  Kr&siiuki,  Ttd^oua  Uiitory  of  tht  Slavonic  Natiau,  p.  136 ;  HtMbtry  of  th* 
Uriormatian  in  Poland,  i.  112  wq- ;  Die  SiAidiMile  d.  PQlnia^en  Diaatdenten  (Hsn^ 
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Ph)testant   doctrine   was  secured.      In   1544  he   founded   the 
University  of  Konigsberg  for  the  education  of  preachers  and 
the  eilettaon  of  the  new  faith.    In  Livonia,  which,  after  1521, 
was  independent  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  Reformation  like- 
wise found  a  willing  acceptance.      As  early  as  1524  Luther  ad- 
dreased  a  printed  letter  to  the  professors  of  the  evangeHcal 
doctrine  in   Riga,   Revel,  and   Dorpat,     Cities   in   the  various 
parte  of  Poland  and  families  of  distinction  embraced  the  new 
bath.    In  1548  a  multitude  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  exiles  from 
thdr  country,  came  in  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interests 
In  this  year  Sigismund  I.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
S^smund  11.,  or  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine,    Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary 
OQ  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  corresponded 
with  htm.    In  the  Diet  of  1552,  strong  indignation  was  mani- 
fested Against  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
eaJeaastical  tribunal  against  Stadnicki,  an  eminent  nobleman. 
Ibe  clergy  were  forbidden  to  inflict  any  temporal  punishment 
oa  diose  whom  they  might  pronounce  heterodox.'     At  a  Diet 
4t  Piotrkow  m  1555,  a  national  council  for  the  settlement  of 
nli^ous  difTerenees  was  demanded,  and  was  prevented  from 
laannbling  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Pope,     Re- 
ligious freedom  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  cities  of  Dant^ig, 
Thom,  and  Elbmg:  and  also  to  Livonia  in  the  treaty  of  1561, 
by  which  it  was  annexed  to  Poland.     Dissension  among  Prot- 
estants themselves  was  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
eiMDplete  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  at  this  time 
had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  society.     Tlie  Calvinists  were  nu- 
merous;   they  organized  themselves  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian form,  and  a  tmion  between  them  and  the  Brethren,  in 
respect  to  doctrine,  was  cemented  at  a  synod  in  1555.     Opposed 
to  these  were  the  Lutherans,  who  were  mostly  Germans,  and  who 
took  little  pains  to  propagate  their  system  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  any  other   language  than  their  own.      The  Uni- 
tamns  formed  a  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  erudite 
Italian,   Fanatus  Socinus,   and   became   strong,   in   particular 
amraig  the  higher  classes.    Tlie  intestine  divisions  among  the 
Pftrtcstants  afforded   in   various  ways  a  great  advantage   to 

■  Knkaiflaiki,  Rtlig.  HiM.  of  the  Slavonic  jVatwnfl,  pp.  132,  133',  RogenvQWiiMi 
»«.  Bt^**.  Sfat^^awum  (1654),  p.  200, 


their  antagonists.  An  able,  accomplished,  and  indefaUgable' 
defender  of  Catholicism  was  found  in  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Culm, 
and,  after  1551,  of  Ernieland.  On  the  Protestant  side,  con- 
spicuous for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  union,  as  well  as  for  hii 
general  character  and  diverailied  labors,  was  John  k  Lasco^ 
Bora  of  a  wealtJiy  and  aristocratic  family  in  Poland,  he  we 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
his  native  country,  he  rcisorted  to  foreign  universities^  especiall] 
Louvain  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus^ 
and  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years,  from 
the  year  1526,  he  labored  to  establish  in  Poland  a  reformation 
after  the  Erasmian  type.  Finding  his  exertions  fruitless,  he 
left  his  country,  took  a  more  decided  position  on  the  Protestant 
side,  and  for  a  number  of  years  superintended  the  organization 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  East  Friesland.  After  the  Smal-  . 
caldic  war  and  the  passage  of  the  Interim,  he  went  to  England,! 
where  he  was  brought  into  a  close  relation  with  Cranmer,  and 
took  charge  of  the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London 
and  then,  from  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort.  After  the  Fohsh 
Diet  in  1566  had  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  was  called 
back  to  his  country  by  King  Sigiamund.  Here  he  labored  to 
promote  unity  between  the  Calvinista  and  Lutherans,  and  for 
the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  died  in  1560.  Ten 
years  after,  the  Lutherans,  influenced  by  counsel  from  Witten- 
berg, where  the  school  of  Melancthon  then  had  sway,  joined 
with  the  Swiss  and  the  Brethren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  consonant 
with  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefully 
avoids  language  that  might  give  offense  to  Lutherans;  and  it 
includes  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  Saxon  Confession,  which 
had  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent.*  After 
the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1572,  the  crown  became  elective, 
and  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  assent  to  the  "  Pax  Dissiden- 
tium,'^  which  guaranteed  equality  of  rights  to  all  churches  in 
the  kingdom.  Under  the  term  "Dissidents"  were  included 
the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  other  religious  bodies.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  being  elected 

'  The   Coneeneus  Polotiim  or  Sendnmirerutut  \a  in  Niemeyer,  CoUeetio  Confet-j 
tienum,  p.  &S3.     Kroaiuaki,  Hiat.  of  IHe  ReJ.  in  Pt^nd,  i.  c.  ix. 
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of  Poland,  in  1573,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from 
dQg  solemn  oaths  to  protect  the  Protectant  religion  against 
persecution  and  aggression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so  mucli 
vetkened  that,  although  the  monarchs  mi^t  effect  much  by 
tlte  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  fate  of  Protestantism 
depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  nobles.  To  detacii 
tlicse  from  the  Protestant  side  and  to  gain  them  over  to  the 
Cktholic  Church,  through  institutions  of  education  and  by  other 
influences,  formed  one  prime  object  of  the  Jesuits;  to  whom, 
in  connection  with  the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protes- 
tants, the  Catholic  reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  ite  great 
success  in  Poland. 

^H   Numerous  Germans  were  settled  in  Hungary,  by  whom  the 
^Boclrines  and  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into  that 
^Bamntry,     Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenses  yet  more,  con- 
^rtributed  to  the  favorable  reception  of  Protestantism  by  the 
people  among   whom   they   dwelt.     Hungarian    students    not 
only  resorted  to  the  universities  of  Poland,  but  went  to  Witten- 
berg ako,  and  returned  to  disseminate  the  principles  which  they 
had  learned  from  Luther  and  Melancthon,     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  new  faith  was  forbidden.    A  savage  law  against  Lu- 
therans^  which  was  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ofcn,  in  1523,  did  not 
Klop  the  progre-BS  of  the  Protestant  movement.    It  emanated 
I     from  the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  great  rapidity.    In 
I     1523  the  Protestants  were  the  prevailing  party  *m  Hermann- 
lUpadtf  and  two  years  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities  in  Upper 
r^Hungaiy  adopted   the   Reformation.*    The   new   views   were 
embraced  also  by  powerful  nobles.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  princes  of  the  Slavonic  House  of  Jagellon 
reigned  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hun- 
gar)'.     But  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  connect  themselves, 
;    by  matrimonial  alliances,  i^-ith  the  ruling  family  in  Austria.' 
Louis  n.,  \n  1526,  attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  the 
•    Turks,  under  Soliman,  with  an  insufficient  force,  and  perished 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Mohacs.    Ferdinand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungarj;,  which  the  death  of  Louis 
^t  vacant.    By  prudent  management,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 

*  Jimolar,  Ifeuttch,  Getchi^^a,  U.  280  Mq. 
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curing  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia,  against  his  ambitii 
competitor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  In  Hungary  he  enl 
into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to  the  crown,  one  of  the  great 
magnates,  John  of  Zdpolya,  voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both 
Ferdinand  and  Zdpolya  found  it  expedient  to  denounce  the 
Protestants,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  bishops. 
But  neither  found  it  possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  to  engage  in  persecution.  During  this  do- 
mestic conflict,  the  Reformation  advanced  in  the  portions  of 
Hungary  not  occupied  by  the  Turka.  By  the  peace  of  1338 
Ferdinand  gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Transyl- 
vania and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary  during  his  life.  After 
his  death,  his  Queen,  Isabella,  clung,  to  his  possessionem  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  a  continuance  of  war.  The  whole 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania  adopted  the  Au^bm-g 
Confession ;  the  Synod  of  Erdod,  in  Hungary,  issued  a  like  dec- 
laration. Even  the  widow  of  Louis  favored  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  Queen  Isabella,  in  1557.  granted  to  the  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  equal  political  rights  with  the  Catho- 
lics. Hungary,  like  Poland,  was  a  severe  sufferer  through  the 
strife  of  Protestants  among  theniselves.  Tlie  Swiss  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  found  favor,  especially  among  the  native 
Hungarians.  It  derived  increased  popularity  after  the  adop- 
tion of  it  by  Matthew  D6vay,  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Protestant  leaders.'  After  stmlying  at  Cracow,  he  resided  for 
a  time  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  family  of  Luther;  and,  after  his 
return  to  his  country,  became  a  very  successful  preacher  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines.  He  was  more  than  once  imprisoned, 
but  did  not  cease,  by  preaching  and  by  his  publications,  to  pro- 
mote the  Protestant  cause.  In  1533  he  published  a  Magyar 
translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  years  after- 
wards a  version  of  the  Gospels.  D^vay  had  been  intimate 
with  Melancthon,  who  preached  in  Latin  to  him  and  to  other 
students  who  did  not  understand  German ;  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Grvrsus  and  other  Swiss  Reformers,  About 
the  year  1540  D^vay  began  to  promulgate  the  Calvinistic  view 
of  the  sacrament,  to  the  amazement  and  disgust  of  Luther, 
who  expressed  his  surprise  in  letters  to  Hungarians,    In  1557, 

'  Hftuck.  Rtalmcyid..  iv,  696  »eq.     Luopc,   Bitt,  Eexi.  RmJ.  in  Hunfforin  «t 
Trant^vania  (t72S),  p.  72. 
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or  1558,  a  Calvinistic  creed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czenger.* 
Hie  Calvinistic  doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  and  establie^ed 
itadf  am(Hig  the  Magyar  Protestants.  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  numerous,  and  they  were  granted  toleration  in 
1571;  BO  that  four  legalized  forms  of  religion  existed  there. 
Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  contest  of  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
mists,  Protestantism  continued  to  gain  ground  in  Hungary, 
through  the  r^gns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  11.,  and  for 
a  long  time  under  Rudolph  II.  Only  three  magnates  remained 
in  the  old  Church.  But  Hungary  was  to  furnish  a  field  on  which 
the  Catholic  Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits, 
would  exert  its  power  with  marked  success.' 

*  CoM/miff  Catngtrina,  in  Niemeyer,  p.  642.  Bee,  also,  Seb*ff,  Cnedg  of  Chri*- 
tniam,  i  880  aeq.  In  1666  kU  of  the  Hungarian  Calviniatic  ohurohes  aubmitted 
to  tbe  Cn/eaMto  Htlvetiea. 

*  At  ui  eariy  date,  there  were  numerous  followen  of  Luther  in  the  Nether- 
|udi;  but  it  «iU  be  more  convenient  to  narrate  the  progre«  of  Froteatantiam 
ID  olW  eotmtziea,  after  dwwribJng  the  tiae  of  Calviniam. 


The  Reformation  was  firmly  established  in  Germany  before 
it  hati  takcii  root  or  had  found  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  Romanic  nations.  Such  a  leader  at  length  appeared  in  the 
person  of  John  Calvin,  whose  influence  waa  destined  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Latin  nations  and  whose  name  ■ 
was  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  frequent  association  with  tliat 
of  Luther.'  Catvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1509.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther  jjoated  ■ 
his  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  generation  of  reformers, 
and  this  circumstance  is  important  as  affecting  both  his  own 
personal  history  and  the  character  of  his  work.  When  he  ■ 
arrived  at  manhood,  the  open  war  upon  the  old  Church  had 
already  been  waged  for  a  score  of  years.  The  family  of  Calvin 
had  been  of  humble  rank,  but  it  waa  advanced  by  his  father, 
Gerard  Cauvin,  who  held  various  offices,  including  that  of  notary 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Noyon,  and  secretary  to  the  bish- 
opric. The  physical  constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but 
his  uncommon  intellectual  power  was  early  manifest.  From 
hia  mother  he  received  a  strict  religious  training.  Attracting 
the  regard  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon,  ■ 
he  waa  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  with  their 
children.    He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough   conflict  with 
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^  The  Lift  of  Calvin,  by  Theodore  BeiAj  ia  the  wark  of  a  contemporaTy  and 
friend :  I'm  jtf&en  J^afamn  CalxHns,  von  Paul  Henry  (Hamburg,  l&3S--t4,  3  -v-oIb,), 
a  thorDUgb,  but  diffueelj'  written  biography  ;  Juhann  Calvin,  seine.  KirtJae  u,  tein 
Stoat  in  Genf,  von  F.  W,  KatnfHChultfl,  2  vols.  (Leipsic,  1869,  IBM).  Kamp- 
ealmlte  U  a  Raman  Catholic,  thorotigb  in  htu  res^rcbes  and  dispaaoionatej  but 
not  friendly  to  CaLvio,.  Heniy  and  Kampachulte  may  be  praGtshly  read  to- 
gether. Johannes  Calvin,  Lfbm  m.  atugewnhlte  Schnften,  von  Dr.  L.  E.  Stahelin 
(ELberfeld,  ISGS),  2  vo\e.  Tbsn  Lb  the  baat  of  the  German  lives  of  tbe  reformer.  A 
valuabLo,  impurlial  Life  of  Catvin  is  that  of  Dyer  (London,  1860),  Vvry  attractive 
in  ita  exterior  and  vAluable  in  its  details  is  the  French  work  of  E.  Doum^rgrip, 
Jean  Calvin,  Its  ha-mmeB,  el  lex  eho»ea  de  son  tempa,  5  vola.,  vrith  nuTnerotis  Hbutra' 
tions-  HermiDJard,  Cfrm^pondence  des  r/fcrtnaleura  dant  Us  pays  dc  ianfjti*  fnn- 
CaiMT.  1800  —  roifl.,  ta  a  rich  coHection  o(  hieitoTTiKBX  *o«,tc«».  Tb-c  bost  coLlection 
of  Calvin'^  Worka  ia  ia  the  Corpus  fitrformcitorumt  BT*Mn!M*rtiw%i  \?CAr-W¥t 
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which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were 
liged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  When  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  income  of  a  chaplaincy, 
liich  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris.  To  this 
itipend,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  income  of  another  benefice 
ffu  added.  At  the  outset  his  father  intended  that  be  should 
be  a  priest.  When  transferredl  to  Paris,  he  was  first  in  the 
C[dli^  de  la  Marche,  where  he  was  taught  Latin  by  a  cultivated 
Hurnanist,  Maturin  Cordierj  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Corderius,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  lifelong  attachment,  and 
iFEoMOLme a  devoted  friend,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  foster- 
ing his  plans  for  Christian  Education  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
^tad  whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  in  charge  of  his  school  at 
^Hkaevft.  He  also  studied  in  the  College  Montaigu,  where  he 
^^hu^ineil  in  .scholastic  logic  under  a  learned  Spaniard,  who 
^^Hvi^rds,  in  the  same  school,  guided  the  studies  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.'  There  Calvin  surpassed  his  companions  in  assiduity 
Md  aptitude  to  learn.  He  was  noted  for  his  quick  perception 
Md  skill  in  dialectics,  but  he  spent  much  of  the  time  by  him- 
»lf,  and  from  his  serious,  and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind, 
was  nicknamed  "The  Accusative  Case."'  Beza  says  that  this 
d«fflgnation  is  reported  to  have  been  given  Calvm  by  his  school- 
Dtttes,  on  account  of  hia  being  as  a  scholar  exceedingly  [in 
ttiinim  modiun]  religious  and  a  strict  censor  of  all  their  faults, 
"e  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  had  received  the  tonsure^ 
even  preached  occasionally,  but  had  not  taken  orders,  when 
fftlher,  from  worldly  motives,  changed  his  plan  and  con- 
(ied  to  qualify  his  son  for  the  profession  of  a  jurist.'  He 
"ardingly  prosecuted  his  legal  studiejs  under  celebrated  teach- 
at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  then  the  most  famous  law  schools 
France.  As  a  student  of  law  he  attained  the  highest  pro- 
ieucy  and  distinction.  He  imdermingd  his  health  by  study- 
late  into  the  night,  in  order  to  arrange  and  digest  the 
tents  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard  during  the  day.* 
Bftriy  in  the  morning  he  would  awake  to  repeat  to  himself  what 


1  Ksoqwhultfi-,  I.  223.  •  Gyi?ot.  Si,  Ixmis  and  Calrin.  p.  15S. 

*  CUvin  Mys  of  hm  fulhcr:    "Quum  viderft  tegum  ecicntiatii  pa^aitii  augero 
pullorM  opibiu,  eptd  ilta  rrp«ntc  euni   impulit  ad    mutandum  cooBilium," 

T/ofv  to  tht  P»nlrii».     The  faUter's  niotivB  Appears  to  bnve  beva  Uic  prospect 
V^th  io  tlie  legal  professioDB. 

•  n^|^^    Vita  Johannim  Calvini,  n,      "St^mol  pcenv  nulliu*,"  aaya   Bexa  In  bll 
fcniarla  upo&  Colvio,  ^kxi. 
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he  had  thus  reduced  to  order.  He  never  required  but  a  few 
hours  for  sleep,  and,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Melancthon, 
his  intense  mental  activity  frequently  kept  him  awake  through 
the  night.  Such  was  his  progress,  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed 
by  his  mstructora  that  often  when  they  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent he  took  th^ir  place.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  hia 
taste  for  literature,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  pro- 
fessor of  that  language^  Melchior  Wolmar,  with  whom  he  etood 
in  a  friendly  relation.  The  amount  of  Weimar's  religious 
influence  on  him  was  less  than  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have 
been.^  Before  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  Protestant 
relative^  Peter  Olivetan^  afterwards  the  first  Protestant  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  had  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1531,  having  completed  his 
law  studies  at  Bourges,  he  stayed  for  several  weeks  at  his 
father's  house.  In  the  aimimer  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
kept  up  his  Humanistic  studies.  And  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  him  up  to  1532,  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  an 
annotated  edition  of  Seneca's  treatise  on  "Clemency,"  dated  in 
April.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  he  hoped  by 
this  work  to  move  Francis  I.  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
the  persecuted  Protestants.  No  such  design  appears  in  the 
book*  His  interest  in  hterary  studies  was  not  chilled,  and  he 
aimed  to  bring  himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author. 
His  notions  of  reform  certainly  did  not  exclude  sympathy  with 
the  writings  of  Reuchiin  and  Erasmus,  He  writes  to  his 
friends  to  aid  in  circulating  his  book  and  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  a  part  of  his  motive  being,  however^  to  reimburse  himself 
for  the  cost  of  the  publication.  His  notes  on  Seneca  show  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  his  ethical  discernment, 
and  his  interest  in  theological  questions.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
fession on  the  side  of  the  Reformation. 

'  8m  Heuclt,  RfoiiTicyd.  d.  Thtcl.  u.  Kirche,  iii.  p.  068- 

*  That  the  commentary  on  Senroa  was  designed  to  affect  the  fYciich  king  Id 
this  way,  and  was  composed,  therefor?,  after  Calvio'e  oonvcraion,  i«  aasum^d  by 
nuboy,  among  whom  are  Hpary,  i.  SO,  and  Hcrsog  in  tho  art.  "Calvin"  iq  th«i 
Rcfdencyd.  d.  Tfuot..  edited  by  himself;  alao  by  Guixot,  St.  Lcuit  and  Catvin, 
[>,  183,  For  evidence  to  the  contrary,  see  Stalielin,  i.  14.  The  dedicatioti  (to 
tbe  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy)  U  dat«d  April  4,  1532.  Stiiheliti  givcti  i5S3  as  the  d*te 
of  hifl  eonviersion.  Calvin  sayn  (Preface  to  the  PaaImM)  that  in  less  thlta  a  ytMT 
after  hi*  conversion  th«  Proteetantd  werft  lodkiag  to  Kim  for  instruction.  The  sup- 
poBitioQ  that  Uiia  religioUB  change  occurred  ahqrtJy  after  the  publication  of  S^DMiali 
treaLLBe  beat  accords  with  Bcsa'd  aUilt:mcut,  Vita  Calvini,  ii.     Set  infra,  p. 
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CALVIN'S  CONVERSION 

Respecting    the   conversion   of  Calvin,  there  are  questioni 

itive  to  its  mode  or  powera,  and  the  chronology,  which  are 

still  caatroverlcd.     This  is  true  especially  as  to  what  he  him- 

lelf  terms  his  "sudden"  conversion  and  the  open  espousal 

IVotestantism.    The  documents    of   most    interest    on    th 

topics  are  his  Letter  to  Sadolet  and  his  Preface  to  the  Psahns. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalnie,  he  writes  that 

when  he  was  too  devoted  to  the  superstitions  of  Popery  to  be 

Wfflly  extracted,  "God,  by  a  sudden  conversioixbrought  his  mind 

to  a  teachable  frame."     He  writes :   "  Aft^r  my  heart  had  long 

b«ii  prepared  for  the  most  earnest  self-examination,  on  a  sudden 

the  hill  knowledge  of  the  truth,  like  a  bright  light,  disclosed  to 

me  the  abj'ss  of  errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  sin  an 

diame  with  which  I  was  defiled.     A  horror  seized  on  my  so 

wben  I  became  conscious  of  my  wretchedness  and  of  the  more 

l«mble  misery   that  wa-s  before  me.     And  what  was  left,  0 

Lord^  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  with  tears  and  cries  of 

supplication,  to  abjure  the  old  life  which  Thou  condemned,  and 

tofiee  into  Thy  path?"    He  describes  himself  as  having  striven 

tfl  V4id  to  attain  inward  peace  by  the  methods  set  forth  in  th 

tttching  of  the  Church.     But  the  more  he  had  directed  his  eye 

inwMd  or  upward  to  God,  the  more  did  his  conscience  torment 

Wm.   "Only  one  haven  of  salvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he 

sij^s,  "and  that  is  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offered  to  us 

inChrisit;*'  "We  are  saved  by  grace  not  by  our  merits,  not  by* 

««■  works.    Since  we  embrace  Christ  by  faith,  and,  aa  it  wereJ 

iler  into  his   fellowship,  we   call   this,  in    the   language   of' 

ripture,  'justification  by  faith.'"    We  know  less  of  Calvin's 

itrarcl  experience  than  we  know  of  Luther's,  and  even  its  es-' 

lliaj  identity  with  that  of  Luther  is  by  some  doubted.     Calvin 

hesitated  about  becoming  a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence 

Ibr  the  Church.    But  he  so  modified  his  conception  of  the  Church 

I  to  perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
it.'     Membership  in  the  true  Church  was  consistent  with 
louncing  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy;    for  the 
urch,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  true  form  wherever 
^fae  Goppcl  is  faithfully  preached  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
^ked  conformably  to  the  directions  of  Christ.    Calvin  was 
naturally  reserved  and  even  bashful ;   he  aspired  after  nothing 

1  EpM.  q4  Sadpiet,    Opmt  [ed.  Rcusa  al.),  vol,  v,  385  wk^, 
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higher,  either  after  or  before  his  conversion,  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  his  studies  in  retirement.  He  had  an  iaslinctive : 
repugnance  to  publicity  and  conflict.  His  former  studies,  to! 
be  aure,  had  now  a  secondary  place;  his  whole  soul  was  ab-! 
sorbed  in  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  investigation 
of  religious  truth.'  But  still  he  craved  seclusion  and  quiet.  ' 
He  found,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  in  theB 
company  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  at  Paris  he  was  quickly  ' 
regarded  as  a  lejider,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  by  all  who  had 
need  of  rehgious  instruction. 

Notice  may  here  be  given  to  the  chronological  problem  per- 
taining to  his  conversion.  The  tradition  was  early  accepted 
and  has  been  long  adopted  that  Calvin  wrote  for  his  friend, 
Nicholn-s  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  opening  Address,  in  which  there  were  introduced 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  doctrines  thus  de- 
clared awakened  a  hostile  excitement,  which  not  only  obliged 
Cop  to  fly  to  escape  arrest,  which  is  admitted,  but  Calvin  also. 
The  learned  critic,  R.  Stahelin,  of  late  has  brought  together  data 
that  convince  him  that  the  supposition  of  Calvin's  authorship  of 
Cop's  Address  is  a  mistake.  With  this  opinion  is  connected 
further  the  persuasion  that  at  this  time  of  the  Paris  agitation 
and  Cop's  Address,  Calvin  did  not,  and  had  not  before,  avowed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  Creed  and  resumed  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Church  and  Creed  of  Rome,  St&helin  seeks  to 
show  that  this  living  experience  and  profession  of  the  new  faith 
were  at  a  later  date,  when  at  Noyon  he  resigned  his  benefices, 
and  was  there  arrested  and  for  a  good  while  confined  in  prison 
by  the  adherents  of  the  old  Church.  The  position  of  Stahelin, 
as  to  the  dates,  is  withstood  by  A.  Lang,  Domprediger  in 
Halle,*  who  brings  together  important  evidence  of  the  author-  I 
ship  by  Calvin  of  Cop's  Address,  of  Calvin's  co-working  in  Paris 
with  the  Protestant  converts,  and  of  his  spiritual  consecration 
to  God  between  August  23,  1533,  and  the  end  of  October,  of 
that  year,  his  giving  of  himself  thenceforward  to  the  service  of 
the  Gospel.  His  resignation  and  imprisoimient  at  Noyon  was 
early  in  May,  1534. 

I  Bonnet,  Letttra  of  Caivin,  i.  7,  8. 

■  Dit  Bekehmng   Johannes  Ctdvimi^  von   A.  Lang,  Leipaao,  1897.      With    the 
proofs  off'ered  by  Lsng  U  an  Lnterestiiig  etatemenl  of  the  principal  conteota,  ch. 
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SiuTjrise  has  been  felt  at  the  prominence  oftem  given  by 
CUvId  to  the  impression  made  on  him,  through  the  Scriptures, 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Law  of  God,  in 
comparison  with  the  leas  he  has  to  say  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
jBsviour's  work  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  and  of  the  one  indispen- 
nble  need  of  dependence  on  Christ  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness. 
Lang  finds  in  Cop's  Address  much  on  these  last  vital  points 
(rf  tiie  Gospel,  which  corresponds,  in  part  sentence  by  sentence, 
to  portions  of  a  sermon  of  Luther,  preached  in  1522  on  the 
same  festal  day  as  the  day  of  that  Address^  and  which,  taken  up 
in  the  Church  Postile,  might  have  been  made  known  in  France 
ttrou^  one  of  the  Latin  translations.^  The  connection  of  these 
cttmcU  with  what  is  said  through  Cop  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
the  believer,  with  no  merit  on  his  part^  who  nevertheless  receives 
with  indubitable  certainty  the  free  pardon  of  sin  and  peace, 
Lang  recognizes  as  an  expression  by  Calvin  of  his  own  personal 
experience,  and  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  its  identity  with  the 
mind  of  Luther,  as  regards  the  place  of  law  and  of  the  work  of 
Qirist  in  the  practical  reception  of  the  Gospel,  The  copious 
wproduction  id  Cop  of  these  excerpts  is  analogous  to  a  like  cita- 
tion torn  pa^s  of  Erasmus,  which  Lang  likewise  ascribes  to 
Uie  pen  of  CaUdn. 

Hie  extended  researches  of  M.  Doumergue  embrace  a  careful 
•Jiseussion   of   the   conversion   of   Calvin.*     Doumergue   gives 
tigti  praise  to  Lang's  very  recent  and  remarkable  ''Study  of  the 
Coflveraion  of  Calvin,"  but  does  not  concur  with  him  in  full. 
With  Lang,  he  defends  the  thesis  that  Calvin's  authorship  ia  at 
tJie  basis  of  Cop's  Address.     He  docs  not  concede  that  Calvin 
liserf  the  term  "conversion"  in  exactly  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it  now.    When  the  religious  change  in  himself  is  referred 
|lo,  the  Buccessive  stages  in  this  change,  if  not  mentioned,  are 
>t  meant  to  be  disavowed.     This  ia  the  case  when  the  change 
referred  to  as  "sudden."    It  was  brought  to  pass,  realized, 
August  23  and  November  1,  1533.'    "  Calvin,"  Lang  haa 
fflid,  "  broke  suddenly  (not  gradually  but  suddenly)  with  all  that       ■ 
which  had  been  for  him  up  to  that  lime  the  end  or  goal  of  his      ] 
efforts,  his  ideal.     In  1532  he  contented  himself  with  a  com-      j 
pletely  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Vulgate.    To  the  end      i 
of  1533  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original  tongues  filled  his      j 

*  I-vie'  P^  *^  "^-        '  Tom.  I.     Livre  troul&me,  p.  327  tib(\.       '  vU  ^.  3A2.  I 
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heart."  '^Before  1532,  and  perhaps  to  the  middle  of  1533,  the 
religious  question  is  for  him  as  if  it  did  not  exist."  '  Dou- 
mergue  brings  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  successive 
changes  lu  Calvin's  mind  are  not  comiected  by  him  with  par- 
ticular designation  of  time.  Douraergue '  tliffers  pointedly  from 
Lefranc  *  who  differentiates  in  a  marked  way  the  religious 
experience  of  Calvin  from  that  of  Luther.  "  Tiie  defnitive  of 
Calvin,"  says  Lefranc,  "was  before  everything  of  logic  and  of 
reflection^  where  sentiment  counted  for  nothing  (ne  fut  pour 
rien)." 

Lang  sums  up  In  a  few  closing  pages  of  his  Easay  the  relation 
of  Calvin's  religious  experience  to  that  of  Luther  (pp.  53^57).  In 
the  recognition^  says  Lang,  that  we  can  do  nothing  of  our  own 
strength  to  attain  the  approval  (Wohlgef alien)  of  God,  that 
Hia  grace,  however,  gives  without  any  merit,  to  the  beUeverj 
with  an  absolute  assurance,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  peace  of 
mind — therein  for  the  author  of  the  Cop  Address  are  the  essential 
contents  of  the  Gospel :  where  ebe  could  Calvin  have  received 
this  conviction  save  from  his  own.  experience?  At  the  point  ■ 
in  the  Address  where  Luther  is  left,  the  speaker,  affected  as  he 
was  by  the  religious  movement  in  Paris,  was  suddenly  getrofjen 
by  the  hand  of  God.  He  heard  the  will  of  the  Law.  His  con- 
science was  burdenedj  but  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  came  to 
him;  he  laid  hold  of  it  in  faith,  in  imdoubting  assurance  that 
God  forgives  ain  and  without  any  merit  justifies.  His  highest 
good  becomes  peace  and  conscience,  peace  with  God.  Not 
from  the  Church  Poetils  only,  but  soon  by  plunging  in  other 
writings  (in  Latin)  of  Luther,  he  revered  him  for  life  as  a  father  ■ 
in  Christ.  His  difference  from  Luther  is  in  giving  greater 
prominence  to  the  declaration  in  Scripture  of  the  pardoning 
grace  of  God.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  Calvin  is  the  more  emphatic 
and  conspicuous  teaching  of  what  is  called  the  Formal  Principle 
of  Prolestantism  —  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Leaving  Paris  after  Cop's  Address,  Calvin  went  from  place  to 
place.  He  first  went  to  Angoul^mCr  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet  and  the  u.se  of  a  good  Ubrary. 
He  visited  B^arn,  and  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sialer  of  Francis  L,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^vre,  the  fathw 

*■  DoUmec^e,  p.  342.  *  La  JvuneaK  de  dfltHn,  pp.  06,  97,  9S. 
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d  Ehe  Reformation   m  France.     Then   followed  the  visit  to 

Voyoa  io  resign   his  benefices.    Returning  to  Paris  after  hi& 

imprisonment,  he  was  again  in  peril.     The   intemperate    zeal 

cl  the  Protestants  in  posting  placards  against  the  mass  stirred 

«p  the  wrath  of  the  court,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  fly. 

Not  without  a  stru^le  and  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  his  country.' 

He  tarried  again  at  Angouleme,  in  the  house  of  du  Tillet.     At 

about  this  time  (1534)  tradition  places  the  date  of  his  first  theo- 

Ic^cal  publication,  the  "Psychopannychia,"  a  polemical  book 

against  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  by  Anabaptists  that  the 

lotii  sleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection.    It  may  in  its 

groundwork  have  been  composed   then,  but  it  appears  to  be 

siho^Ti  that  it  was  first  printed  in  1542.     At  Strasburg  he  was 

Kannly  received  by  Bucer,  and  at  Basel  by  Gryiiceus  and  Capio. 

At  Basel  he  began  to  acquire  the  Hebrew  language,  and  was  able 

to  gratify  his  strong  inclination  for  retirement  and  study.    It  was] 

hen?  that  he  wrote  his  •'  Institutes."  '    The  first  edition,  of  1536,  \  \ 

VM  only  the  germ  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues 

toil*  present  size.'     What  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 

W8  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  his  brethren  were  subject  in 

France.    He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  that  they  were 

fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the   overthrow   of   civil    order, 

^vhJcii  tlieir  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify  the  displeasure  of 

^wmian  LutherarLs,  industriously  propagated.*    He  was  desirous 

flf  bringing  Francis  I.  into  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine. 

Ff»r  this  last  end  the  dedication  to  the  king,  which  has  been 

pCQprally  admired  for  its  literary  merit,  and  aa  a  condensed  and 

poicefful  vindication  of  the  Protestant  cauee^  was  composed. 

l^in  eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus : 

"But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of  the 

fTialpvolent  as  to  lejtve  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  speak 

kit  themselves,  and  if  those  outrageous  furies,  with  your  con- 

iivincCj  continue  to  persecute  with  imprisonments,  scourges, 


Btaty.  t.  tS6. 
t'^H  IntttTflting  litensTy  question  a*  *-o  the  tangusge  in  which  it.  firat  ap- 
vliirthn'  l.atiD  or  Frenf!-)!,  may,  perhaps,  be  rt^at'dled  AS  settled.  It  wtja 
IfrialM]  ill  Lalirt,  and  the  siithor'a  name  wa»  &ttfu:hfd  to  it.  Sec  the  Prole- 
Boioftki  the  Dew  edilioa  of  Calvin's  writing,  edited  by  Bkuid,  Cimltl,  ftnd  Reun: 
*P^  Suhdja,  i.  Al.  Ouriot,  however,  etill  holds  thnt  the  first  edition  was  in 
"***■     St.  UmU  and  Caivin,  p.   179-      It  appeared  i/i  153B. 

'tlcia  he  amya  vaa  ha  acAe  motivei :   "Nei4|iifr  Iti  alium  finem,"  etc.     Pref.  to 
'^Ptalmi.  *  So  Stuhriin,  ip  H»uck,  RetUcrteyct.,  ot«,,  iu,  p.  858. 


tortures^  confiscations,  and  flameSj  we  shall  indeed,  like  sheep 
destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities. 
Yet  shall  we  in  patience  possess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  Uie 
mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  undoubtedly  will  in  tune  ap- 
pear, and  show  itself  armed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  poor 
from  their  affliction,  Mid  for  the  punishment  of  their  despisere, 
who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.     May  the  Lord,  the 
King  of  Kings,  establish  your  throne  with  righteousness,  and 
your  kingdom  with  equity."      Although  this  famous  manual 
was  much  amplified  from  time  to  time,  until  it  appeared  with 
the  author^s  latest  changes  and  additions  in  1559,  yet  the  do^ 
trine  of  it  underwent  no  alteration,  and  the  identity  of  the 
work  was  always  preserved.'    We  may  notice  in   this  place 
yaeme  of  Calvin^s  characteristics  as  a  writer  and  a  man.    Hifl 
yTdirect    influence    was    predominantly    and    almost   exclusively 
^    upon  the  higher  classes  of  society.     He  and  his  system  acted 
\  Dowerfully    upon    the    people,    but    indirectly    through    the 
itgeney  of  others.     He  was  a  patrician  in  his  tcmperament. 
By  his  early  associations,  and  as  an  effect  of  his  culture,  he 
quired  a  certain  refinement  and  decided  affinities  for  the  cl 
elevated  by  birth  or  education.    This  was  one  of  his  points 
(dissimilarity  to  Luther :    he  was  not  fitted,  like  the  Germ 
reformer  to  come  home  to  "the  business  and  bosoms"  of  co: 
mon  men.     He  had  not  the  popular  eloquence  of  Luther,  n 
had  he  the  genius  that  left  its  impress  on  the  words  and  wor 
of  the  Saxon  reformer;  but  he  was  a  more  exact  and  finish 
/scholar  than  Luther.     The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  has  been  unt 
(  versally  praised  for  its  classical  purity.    He  was  a  terse  ^Tiler 
V  hating  diPFuseness.     He  was  master  of  a  logical  method,  a  great 
lover  of  neatness  and  order.     In  all  his  words  there  glows  the 
of  an  intense  conviction.     The  "Institutes"  are  in  trutb 
continuous  oration,  in  which  the  stream  of  discusvsion  rolls 
mward  with  an  impetuous  current,  yet  always  keeps  within 
Its  defined  channel.    The  work,  in  its  whole  tone,  is  removed 
/as  far  as  possible  from  the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theolog>', 
iwith  which  it  has  often  been  classed.     In  forming  an  estimate 
of  Calvin,  as  a  thinker,  the  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman  and  a  lawyer.    His  nature  and  his  training  con- 

*  A  tabular  view  af  tlhe  chani^m  in  the  atif^esstv^  nlitioDa  is  pTCSCDied  in  titi' 
lateet  edition  of  Calvm's  writidga,  Opera  (Kcutw  ct  at.).,  vol.  i. 
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spired  to  make  him  imminently  logical  and  systematic.  That 
talent  for  organization  which  is  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  as  a 
oatioDal  trait  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was 
manifested  in  the  products  of  his  intellect,  not  less  than  in  his 
practical  activity.  He  came  forward  at  a  moment  when  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  widely  diffused,  but  when  no 
adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a  systematic  form  had  been 
achieved.  The  dogmatic  treatise  of  Melancthon,  meritorious 
though  it  be^  was  of  comparatively  limited  scope.  The  field 
was  for  the  most  part  open ;  and  when  Cahin  appeared  upon 
It,  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  fully  competent  for  his  task, 
and  greeted  by  Melancthon  himself  as  "the  theologian,"  By,  . 
the  enemies  of  Protestantism  his  work  was  styled  "  the  Koran  of  I  1 1 
the  heretics/'  Of  the  clearness,  coherence,  and  symmetry  of 
all  its  discussions,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  It  is  remarkable  j 
that  the  theological  opinions  of  Calvin  remained  unchanged^ 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  his  death.'  This^  it  is  well 
known,  was  far  from  being  true  of  Luther^  or  of  Melancthon,  or 
even  of  ZwingU.  One  prime  characteristic  of  his  system  is  the 
steadfast,  consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  standard]| 
of  doctrine.  He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  the  Biblel 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight  are  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  What  cannot  verify  itself  by  the  explicit  authority 
of  Scripture  counts  for  nothing.  That  inbred  reverence  for  the 
ancient  Church  and  that  influence  of  Christian  antiquity,  which 
are  seen  in  Luther,  were  entirely  foreign  to  Calvin.  He  holde 
the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  in  esteem;  but  he  makes  no  " 
apologies  for  sharply  contradicting  them  all,  in  ease  he  deems 
them  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ.  For  the  Papacy,  and  for 
the  tenets  and  rites  which  he  considers  the  "  impious  inventions 
of  men,"  without  warrant  from  the  Word  of  God^  he  feels 
&Q  intense  hatred,  not  unmingled  with  scorn.  Yet,  probably, 
none  of  the  Reformers  apeak  go  often  and  with  so  much  defer- 
ence of  the  Church.     But  by  the  Ohurch  he  means  something 

*  Bcip  kiw  Dotieed  this  f^et ' —  Vita  Calvinit  xxxL  Leclcy  (tiuttiri/  of  Ra- 
Hofuilitm,  i.  373)  bAya,  ap^akmg  ot  the  euchariatic  controversy:  "Cftlvin  only 
arrfved  «1  liis  fin»l  viewa  &fter  a  long  ecrira  of  fm<^iUnUonfl."  This  is  quite  erro- 
Droua ;  Uirre  iit  bo  r&arion  for  Uiinkiug  that  Calvm  ever  had  but  ooa  opituon  oa 
UlI*  subj«t  ^tcr  hi*  «oiiv«rMoii. 
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different  from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  Calb 
lie  body.  He  holds  to  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  trus 
believers;  and  to  the  Churcb  visible,  the  criteria  of  which  are" 
the  right  aihiiinistration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Word.  For  the  visible  Church,  as  thus  constituted,  he 
feels  the  deepest  reverence,  and  holds  thai  out  of  it  there  is  no 
^Ivation.  The  schisnmtic  cuts  himself  off  from  Christ.  For 
the  Church,  as  established  after  the  model  of  the  New  Testa^ 
mentj  he  demands  a  submission  little  short  of  that  which  the 

I-|R^mn  Catholic  pays  to  the  authorized  expounders  of  his  faith/ 
^yKut  the  striking,  the  peculiar,  feature  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  This  doctrine,  at  the  out-set,  in- 
Tas  common  to  all  of  the  Reformers.  Predestination  ia 
asserted  by  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  "Servitude  of  the  WM;^ 
even  in  relation  to  wickedness,  in  terms  more  emphatic  than 
the  most  extreme  statements  of  Calvin,  Melancthon,  for  a 
considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  same  gtrain.  Zwingli^  in  his 
metaphysical  theory,  did  not  differ  from  his  brother  Reformers. 
They  were  united  in  reviving  the  Augustinian  theology,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  which  affected  in  a  greater 
.or  less  degree  all  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very 
important  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  in  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosopher  who 
thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  it  for  the 
reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being  logically  estab- 
lished. It  is  true  that  the  keynote  in  hia  system  was  a 
profoimd  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God.  Nothing  could  be  ad- 
mitted that  seemed  to  clash  m  the  least  with  His  universal  con- 
trol, or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  His  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  . 
But  the  direct  grounds  or  sources  of  his  doctrine  were  practical.  | 
Predestination  to  him  is  the  correlate  of  hum^Ln  dependence; 
the  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  antithesis  to  sal- 
vation by  merit;  the  "miplied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  is  involved  that  man's  salvation 
ia  not  his  own  work,  but,  wholly,  the  work  of  the  grace  of  God; 
and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
believer's  security  under  all  the  assaults  of  temptation.  It  ib 
practical  interests  which  Calvin  is  sedulous  to  guard ;  he  clings 

See,  for  example,  lue  Acta  SyTUtdi  TridenliTur  cum  Antid^to  (1547),  at  Htaij 
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the  doctrine  for  what  he  considera  its  religious  value^  and  it 
CO  more  than  justice  to  hini  to  remember  that  he  habitually 
les  the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious^  an  unfathom- 
ible  in)'stery,  an  aby&s  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can  descend. 
And,  whether  consistently  or  not,  there  is  the  most  earnest 
ueertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature  of  man.    Augus- 
tine had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam  the  entire  race  were  in- 
Tobwi  in  a  common  act  and  a  common  catastrophe.    The  will 
is  not  destroyed;  it  ia  still  free  to  aiii^  but  is  utterly  disabled  as 
rv^ds  holiness.     Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guilty,  God  ehoases  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of  his  mercy, 
utom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence,  but  leaves  the 
rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have  justly  brought  upon 
liiemselves.    In  the  "  Institutes,"  Cal\Tn  does  what  Luther  had 
"JoQC  in  his  book  against  Erasmus;   be  makes  the  Fall  itaelf, 
llie  primal  trans^^aeion,  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.    In 
tiiifl  particular  he  goes  beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affords 
5  sanction  to  the  extreme,  or  supra-Iapsarian  type  of  theology, 
which  aftenrarcls   found   numerous   defenders  —  which    traces 
«b  to  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  even  founds  the  distinction  i 
of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  His  omnipotent  will.'     But 
when  Cah"in  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrine  more  care- 
fiiJiy.  a&  in  the  Consensus  Genevensu,  he  confines  himself  to  the 
assertion  of  a  permiseive  decree  —  a  volitive  permission  —  in 
Uiecase  of  the  first  sin.     In  other  words,  he  does  not  overstep 
lie  Augustinian  position.    He  explicitly  avers  that  every  de- 
cree of  the  Almighty  spring  from  reasons  which,  though  hidden 
ffom  w,  are  good  and  sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  he  founds  will 
upOD  right,  and  not  right  upon  will."    He  differs,  however,  both\ 
from  Augustine  and  Luther,  in  affirming  that  none  who  are! 
mce  CQpverted  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  number  of  believers 
heif^  f>rtPTt.pnsJvp_H?ith  thfi  number  pf  *hp  pIppI      The  main 
peculiarity  of  Calvin's  treatment  of  this  subject^  as  compared 
trith  the  course  pursued  by  the  other  Reformers,  is  the  greater 
prominence  which  he  gives  to  Predestination.    It  stands  in  thel 
fon^round;    it  is  never  left  out  of  sight.    Luther's  practical 
handling  of  this  dogma  was  quite  different.    Under  his  influ- 

*  fntf.,  to-  laali.  S  secf 

*  Optra  {Amat,  kI->,  t«i».  vjii.  638,  "Clare  aSirmo  nihil  dedemen  mna  optima 
qwB  m  iu)thr  aobia  iaccguita  eal,  uJtimo  tUb  patcQet.'! 
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ence  it  retreated  more  and  more  into  the  background,  until 
not  only  in  Melancthon's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lutheran 
theology,  unconditional  Pred&stination  disappeared  altogether. 

As  a  commentator,  the  ability  of  Calvin  is  very  great.  The 
first  of  his  series  of  works  in  this  department  —  his  work  oa 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  waa  issued  while  he  was  at  Stras- 
burgj  after  big  expulsion  from  Geneva.  The  preparation  of  his 
commentaries  was  always  the  moat  congenial  of  his  occupetiona. 
If  his  readers,  he  once  said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the 
perusal  as  he  did  from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  labor  which  they  had  cost.  He  waa 
pa'isessed  of  an  exegetical  tact  which  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  He  detests  irrelevant  talk 
upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise  and  pointed 
terms.  He  is  manly,  never  evades  difficulties,  but  always 
grapplea  with  them;  and  he  is  candid.  He  makes,  on  points 
of  dogma,  qualifications  and  occasional  concessions  which  aje 
generally  left  out  of  his  polemical  treatises,  but  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  opinions.  If  he 
created  an  epoch  in  doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  did  much  to  found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melancthon 
and  others  had  paved  the  way,  m  the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures, 
Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but  was  less  pre- 
cise as  a  philological  critic.  The  palm  belongs  to  Luther,  as  a 
translator,  to  Calvin,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Word, 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  Calvin,  it  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  he  was,  in  some 
marked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which  he  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been.    He  did  not  favor  the   iconoclastic  ■ 
measures  of  men   like  Knox.    He   was   not  even  hostile   to    ■ 
bishops  as  a  jure  humano  arrangement.'    He  would  not  have 
cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian  festivals,  which  the  Genevan  ■ 
Cliureh,  without  his  agency,  early  discarded.    In  his  epistles  to 
Somerset,  the  Protector  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  to  the 
English  Reformers,  he  criticises  freely  the  Anglican  Church.  ■ 
Too  much,  he  said,  was  conceded  to  weak  brethren ;  to  bear 
with  the  weak  does  not  mean  that  "we  are  to  humor  blockheads 
who  wiah  for  this  or  that,  without  knowing  why,"     He  thought 
it  a  scandal,  he  wrote  to  Cranmer,  that  so  many  papal  corrup- 
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liens  remam;    for  example,  that  "idle  gluttons  are  supported 
todi&nt  vespers  in  an  unknown  tongue."     But  lie  wag  indif-  , 
ferrat  respecting  various  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  a  more  | 
rigid  PuritamsKi  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  abjure. 

Tliere  are  marked  personal  traits  of  Calvin,  which  exhibit 
tfaemselves  in  his  letters  and  other  WTitinga,  and  which  we  shall 
6qJ  ttustrated  In  the  course  of  his  life.    Instead  of  the  geniality, 
which  is  one  of  the  native  qualities  of  Luther,  we  find  an  acerb- 
ity, which  is  felt  more  easily  than  described,  and  which,  morel 
iJliui  anything  else,  has  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to 
him.    Beza,  his  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  states  that  in 
hi?  boyhood  he  was  the  censor   of  the  faults  of  his  mates.' 
Through  life,  he  had  a  tone,  in  reminding  men  of  their  real  or 
supposed  delinquencies,  which  provoked  resentment.     To  those 
much  older  than  himself,  to  men  like  Cranmer  and  Melancthon, 
be  wrot«  in  this  unconsciously  cutting  style.     There  was  muchi 
in  the  truthfulness,  fidelity,  and  courage,  which  he  manifests 
e*-en  in  his  reproofs,  to  command  respect.    Yet,  there  was  a 
tart  quality  which,  coupled  with  his  unyielding  tenacity  of 
opinion,  was  adapted  to  provoke  disesteem.     We  learn  from 
Cahrm  himself,  that  Melancthon,  mild  as  he  was  naturally,  was 
so  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  his  admonitory  epistles  that 
he  tore  it  in  pieces.     The  wretched  health  of  Calvin,  with  the 
enormous  burtiena  of  labor  that  rested  upon  him  for  years^  had 
as  unfavorable  effect  upon  a  temper  naturally  irritable.     He 
was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by  gusts  of  passion  that  he 
lost   aJl   self-control.'     He   acknowledges   this   fault   with    the] 
utmost  frankness;  he  had  tried  in  vain,  he  says,  to  lame  "the, 
wild  beast  of  his  anger;"   and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  par-. 
don  of  the  Senate  of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  atj 
the  same  time  he  thanked  them  for  their  forbearance.    The^ 
later  biographers  of  Calvin^  even  such  as  admire  him  most, 
ha\*e  remarked  that  his  piety  was  unduly  tinged  with  the  Old 
Testament  spirit.    It  Is  significant  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  texta  of  his  homilies  and  sermons,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
preserved,  are  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.     Homage  to  law  is 

■  It  WBt  A  current  phrftse  at  Qimeva :  "Bceaer  mit  Besft  in  der  Hollo  aJft  mit 
CUvtelB  Himniel."    Htory,  i.  171. 

*  Sm  Itis  Letter  to  FaM  CApril.  1639).  Hpuft,  I  266.  See,  iiIbo,  p.  435  seq., 
(L  433.  "The  tnaas  at  hie  ucrupalioos/'  Calvin  says,  "bad  4^oa£fiaed  bim  ia  an 
britable  habit. "     Henry,  i.  465. 


»eiiig.  To  bring  thought,  feelings  and  will, 
bring  his  own  Ufe,  and  the  lives  of  others,  to  bring  Church  j 
State,  into  subjection  to  law,  is  his  principal  aim.  He  is  over- 
come with  awe  at  the  inconceivable  power  and  holLnesa  of  GodJ 
This  thought  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he^ 
writes;  "God  suddenly  produced  it;  he  suddenly  subdued  my 
heart  to  the  obedience  of  Hi&  will"  To  obey  the  will  oi  God 
was  his  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  this  purpose  his  soul 
was  undivided;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  suffered  to  interpose 
a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender,  filial  temper  often 
seems  lost  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject  toward  his  lawful  Ruler. 
A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  God  not  only  takes  away  all  fear  of 
men,  but  seems  to  be  attended  with  some  loss  of  seo^biUty 
with  regard  to  their  lot.  To  promote  the  honor  of  God,  and  to 
secure  that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view.  What- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  brmgs  dishonor  upon  the  Almighty,  as^a 
for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth,  moves  his  indigna- 
tion, and  he  feels  bound,  in  conscience,  to  confront  such  attacks 
with  a  pitiless  hostihty.  He  considers  it  an  imperative  duty, 
L  as  he  expressly  declares,  to  hate  the  enemies  of  God.  In  refer- 
^  ence  to  them,  he  says:  "I  would  rather  be  crazed  than  not  be 

f  angry."  '    Hence,  though  not  consciously  vindictive,  and  though- 

really  placable  in  various  instances  where  he  was  personally 
wronged,  he  was  on  fire  the  moment  that  he  conceived  the  honor 
of  God  to  be  assailed.     How  difficult  it  would  be  for  such  &• 
man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feeling  and  zeal  for  & 
cause  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  thoroughly  identified,  it. 
Ib  easy  to  understand.    Calvin  did  not  touch  human  life  at  sod 
many  points  as  did  Luther ;  and  having  a  less  broad  sympathy" 
himself,    he  has  attracted    less   sympathy   from   others.    The 
poetic  inspiration  that  gave  birth  to  the  stirring  hymns  of  thefl 
German  Reformer  was  not  among  his  gifts.     He  wrote  a  poeni  ■ 
in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  triumph  of  Christ,  which  was  com- 
posed at  Worms  during  the  Conference  there  —  in  which  he 
describes  Eck,  Cochlneus,  and  other  Catholic  combatants,  as 
dragged  after  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  Redeemer.     A  few 
hymns,  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  have  lately  been  traced  to 
his  pen.^    It  has  l>een  noticed  that  although  he  spent  the  moat 

'  Heapy,  i.  404. 

'  Sub  Calvini  Opera  (Kcum  et  al.),  vol.  vi.     One  of  theee  hyntiUr  traiiaUt«!dl  b? 

Mr9.  H-  B.  Smith,  is  ia  ScliaEfa  coLleclion  of  retigLoua  poetry,  Chrud  in  Sons  (1S69)- 
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of  his  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  nowhere 
iJludes  to  the  beautlfui  scenery  about  him.  Yet,  there  is  some- 
tiiflg  impressive,  though  it  be  a  defect,  in  this  exclusive 
ttoorptioD  of  his  mind  in  things  invisible.  When  we  look  at> 
his  extraordinary  intellectj  at  his  culture  —  which  opponents^ 
Hie  Bossuet,  have  been  forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible 
tiisrgy  which  made  him  endure  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude 
Uifinnities  of  body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and 
to  perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amount  of  men- 
tal labor;  when  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  fond  of  seclusion, 
[^ysically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notoriety  and  strife,  ab- 
juring the  career  that  was  most  to  his  taste,  and  plunging  with 
a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal,  and  an  indomitable  will, 
into  a  hard,  protracted  contest,  and  when  we  fallow  his  steps, 
aiiil  see  what  things  he  effected,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  attri- 
butfe  of  greatness.  The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  his  deathy 
epote  of  "the  majesty"  of  his  character,  / 

Calvin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  without 
ihe  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Basely  so  averse  was  he  to  noto- 
riety.   Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  his  fame  as  an  acute, 
promifiing  theologian   was   extending.    Having  visited   Italy, 
and  remained  for  a  while  at  Ferrara,  at  the  court  of  the  accom- 
jJiahed  Duchess,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  protector 
of  Ike  Protestants,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
iftwwards,  he  returned  to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit 
toFnmoe,  and  to  his  native  place.    On  account  of  the  obetruc- 
tiOE  of  the  route  through  Lorraine,  by  the  anny  of  Charles  V,, 
it  «t  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.    There  he  arrived 
■te  in  July,  1536,  with  the  design  of  tarrying  but  a  single  night; 
jftCT  which  be  expected  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Basel.     Here 
occurred  the  event  that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingli  had  fallen,  had  left 

the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the  hands  of 

the  Catholics.    They  used  their  power  to  humiliate  their  adver- 

ttries  in  various  ways,  and  to  reestablish  the  old  religioninsome 

districts  from  which  it  had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people 

were  divided.    The  Ipiid'mg  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel, 

however,  remained  faithful  to  the  Reformation.     A  mixture  of 

poIitJcaJ  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length  created 

c  Jtev  seflt  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva. 
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Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman,  was  a  frag- 
ment of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was  governed  for 
many  centuries  by  the  bishop,  who  was  chasen  by  the  canons' 
of  the  Cathedral.     The  bishop,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
neighboring  counts  of    Geneva,  had  committed  to  Ihem    hiaj 
civil  juriadietion ;    but  on  acceding  to  office^  he  always  swore 
to  maintain  the  franchises  and  customs  of  the  citizens.    Tlie 
counts  he]d  the  castle  on  the  Isle  of  the  Rhone.    Toward" the  end| 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  office  of  Vidame  or  Vice-regent    i 
wae  transferred  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.      The  city 
for  the  most  part  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form,  and  theB 
Emperors   Frederic   Barbarosaa,   Charles  IV.,   and  Sigismund, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  it  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  Savoy  and  of  the  coimts  of  Geneva,  recognized  the  place 
as  a  city  of  the  Empire*      Once  a  year  the  four  sjmdics  who 
practically  managed  the  government  were  chosen  by  the  assem- 
bly of  citizens.    At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Vidames  led  the  Genevans,  to  look  for 
help  and  support  to  the  Swiss  cantons,    Charles  III.,  who  be- 
came Duke  of'  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  years.     Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotiation  with 
the  citizens,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  forced  uponB 
them,  in  1513,  John,  the  Bastard  of  Savoy,  who  became  bishop 
under  the  stipulation  that  he  would  give  the  control  of  the 
city,  as  far  as  civil  affairs  were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the  m 
Duke.     The  citizenSj  under  the  lead  of  Bonivard,  Bertheltjfr, 
and  other  patriots,  made  a  brave,  resistance.    The  Duke  ac- 
quired the  mastery,  and  Berthelier  was  put  to  death.    The 
revolution  which  liberated  the  city  from  fthe  tyranny  of  Savoy 
^nd  restored  its  freedom  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and 
Freiburg.    The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  thea 
Confederates  (Eidgenossen),  who  were  for  striking  hands  with 
the  SwisSj  and  the  Mamelukes^  or  atlherents  of  the  Duke,     Tlie 
former  were  successful.     The  office  of  Vidame  was  abolished, 
and  civil  and  military  power  passed  from  the  bishop  into  thej 
hands  of  the  people  (1533). 

Hie  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.     BernftJ 
became  Protestant;    Freiburg  remained  Catholic,     From  Bemi 
&  Protestant  influence  was  exerted  in  Geneva.    The  younj 
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people  made  use  of  their  liberty  to  disregard  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Church  in  respect  to  abstinence  from  meal  on  fast  days, 
and  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  and  the  ecclesiastics. 
Some  effort  was  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
priests,  of  whom  there  were  three  hundred  in  Geneva,  in  order 
to  take  a  potent  weapion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reformers.  But 
Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other  preachers, 
gained  grouiKl,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with  the  aid  of  Berne, 
a  second  revolution  took  plae£,  in  which  the  bishop  was  expelled, 
and  Protestantism  was  established.  In  connection  with  this 
change,  the  adjacent  territory  was  conquered,  and  with  it  the 
castleiS  which  had  served  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  con- 
venient places  of  shelter  for  fugitives^  and  for  the  organization 
of  attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence.* 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in  Geneva 
had  been  William  Fare!,  bom  in  1489,  of  a  noble  family  in  Gap, 
in  Dauphin*^;  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  dri^'^en  out  of  France 
bypersecution.and  welcomed  to  Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach 
to  the  French  population  in  their  own  language.  Honest  and 
fearless,  but  intemperate  in  language  and  conduct,  he  fulminated 
against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Rome,  in  city  and  country, 
in  the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find  an 
audience.  Wherever  he  preached,  his  stentorian  voice  rose 
above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  raised  to  drown  it.  On  one 
cxscasion  he  seized  the  relics  from  the  hand  of  a  priest  in  a 
procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent  river.  He  was 
frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  imminent  peril.  He  was 
said  to  have  denounced  Erasmus  at  Basel  as  another  Balaam^ 
and  Erasmus  repaid  the  conipUment  by  describing  him,  in  a 
letter,  as  the  most  arrogant,  abusive,  and  shameless  man  he 
had  ever  met  with.*  Yet  Farel  did  not  limit  himself  to  de- 
nunciation. He  understood  well,  and  knew  how  to  inculcate^ 
■eloquently,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
His  earliest  attempt  in  Geneva  was  in  1532,  immediately  after 

'  The  revolutions  in  Genov*  uid  tlis  iotroduction  of  tbe  R^fqrmatian  mrs  de- 
St^ribod  by  Rueliat,  Hialoire  de  la  Reformati'tn  de  ta  Sui*ai,  bDUVrllr  rd.,  7  vols. 
Njroa,  183S-1^8;  also  by  KampflchuLtf,  Johann  Caivin.  etc  ,  vol.  i,;  and  in  grr'at 
Atriail  by  Herile  D'Aiibign^,  Hintory  of  Mw  FCrfarmalitm  in  Europe  in  the  Timt  iff 
C^rin.  S«'.  alM>,  Mignet'«  Esuy  on  CBlvi&iam  io  Geneva  [Memcin  HiH-,  3d 
ed^  pArin,   18S4>. 

>  Optra,  iii.  S23.     KJrohbofer,  Daa  L«ben  W,  Pardt,  c.  it. 
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the  first  revolution.  He  was  then  driven  from  the  city,  and 
owed  his  life  to  the  bursting  of  a  gun  that  was  aimed  at  lum. 
The  second  time  he  waa  more  successful.  The  new  doctrinB 
was  eagerly  heard  and  won  numerous  disciples.  At  the  po- 
litical revolution,  which  expelled  the  bishop,  the  Protestant 
faith  waa  adopted  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  citizens.  The 
general  council,  or  the  assembly  of  citizens,  legalized  the  new 
order  of  divine  service,  which  included  the  administration  of 
the  Supper  thrice  in  the  year;  abolished  all  the  festivals  except 
Sunday,  and  prohibited  worldly  sports,  such  as  dances  and 
masquerades.  The  citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  off  the  Rom- 
ish doctrine  and  to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel, 
But  signs  of  disaffection  soon  appeared.  A  targe  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  pleasure- 
loving  city  soon  grew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints  which 
they  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration  over  their 
newly  gained  political  independence.  They  cried  out  openly** 
against  the  preachers  and  demanded  freedom. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  morals  of  Geneva  were 
in  a  low  state.  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure  the  ad- 
herence of  the  young  men  by  means  of  dances  and  convi\Tal 
entertainments ;  and  Berthelier  endeavored  to  baffle  this  pur- 
pose by  joining  with  them  himself  in  their  noisy  banquets  and 
licentious  amusements.  The  priests  and  monks,  according  to 
trustworthy  contemporary  accounts,  were  exceptionally  profli- 
gate.* The  prostitutes,  over  whom  there  was  placed  a  queen 
who  was  regularly  sworn  to  the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  fmic- 
tions,  were  far  from  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city 
which  was  specially  assigned  to  them.  Gamblmg  houses  and  J 
wine  shops  were  scattered  over  the  town.  The  various  motives  ■ 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  develop  a 
powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  customs  and  the  former 
liberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
preachers, 

Geneva  was  in  this  factious,  confused  state  *heti  Calvin 
arrived  there,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  an  hm,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaming  only  for  the  night.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psalma,  which  contains  the  mOist  mterest- 
ing  passages  of  autobiography  that  we  possess  from  his  pen, 
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^V^ne  an  account  of  his  mterview  with  Farel,  to  whom  his 

^Knl  had   been  reported  by  his   friend,  Du    TUlet.    Farel 

benught  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  his  work.    Calvm 

declined,  pleading  his  miwillingness  to  bind  himself  to  any  one 

pJace,  and  his  desire  to  prosecute  hie  studies.    Seeing  that  his 

pGrsuaj^ions  were  fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put 

forward  his  studies  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curse  of  God 

would  light  on  him  if  he  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.    Calvin 

often  refers  to  this  declaration,  uttered  with  the  fervor  of  a 

prophet.    He  says  that  he  was  struck  with  terror,  and  felt  aa 

if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretched  out  from  heaven 

aad  laid  upon  him.    I^e  gave  up  his   opposition.     "Farel/' 

it  has  been  said,  "gave  Geneva  to  the  Reformation,  and  Calvin 

lo  Geneva.''    He  at  once  bega^  his  work,  not  taking  the  post 

of  a  preacher  at  first,  but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exe- 

■^B^cal  sort  in  the  Cliiirch  of  St.  Peter     He  composed  hastily 

^■(atechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed 

^nhing  essential  in  the  guidance  of  a  church.     A  confession  of 

^Wth,  drawn  up  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people,  and 

by  them  formally  adopted.     A  body  of  regulations  relating  to 

diiirch  services  and  discipline,  containing  stringent  provisions, 

TBS  likewise  ratified  and  put  in  operation.    Opposition  to  the 

doctrines  and  deviation   from   the   practices  thus   sanctioned 

twne  penal  offenses.    A  hairdresser,  for  example,  for  arranging 

*  bride's  hair  in  what  was  deemed  an  imseemly  manner,  was 

imprisooed  for  two  days;    and  the  mother,  with  two  female 

Mends,  who  had  aided  in  the  process,  suffered  the  same  penalty. 

Dancing  and  card  playing  were  also  punished  by  the  magis- 

trate^     They  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  Calvin  said,  but 

they  had  been  so  abused  that  there  was  no  other  course  but  to 

pTtJiibit  them  altogether.    He  who  so  dreaded  a  tumult,  not 

only  had  lo  encounter  Anabaptist  fanatics  who  appeared  in 

CSeDera,  but  soon  found  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  conflict 

with  the  government,  and  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens 

^^p  rebelled  against  the  strictness  of  the  new  regime.'    At  the 

^^P  Be  «■#  ci^aipfJIcd,  munh  to  his  mortificBtiiaTi,  to  witbatand  »n  atlac-k  of  d 

^Hmit  kiAil  from  another  qwnrter.     Ho  -wsr  charged  with  ArianiBm  nmi  Sabel- 

Hmb.     Sv«   Henry,  i.  178  neq.     Calvm  was  cautaouB  aa  to  the  tpmu  which  lio 

l*"*!  oa  the  Kubjeet  of  the  Trinity,  and  did  not  ioBiBt  on  the  word  ptrson,     S«j 

b.  I.  xiii.  2^     for  hiji  opiuioa  of  the  Athanafliati  cKod,  sec  KampKhulte, 
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head  of  the  party  of  opposition,  or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they 
were  styled  by  the  supporters  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Van- 
del,  and  Jean  Philippe,  who  had  been  among  the  first  advocates 
of  the  Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  Eidgenossen,  who  had  fought  for  the  independence 
of  the  city.  At  Geneva,  the  baptismal  font,  the  four  festivals 
of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the  Annunciation^  and  the  As- 
cension, and  the  use  of  unleavened  braid  in  the  sacrament,  all  ■ 
of  which  was  retained  in  Berne,  had  been  discarded.  The 
opponents  of  the  new  system  called  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bernese  ceremonies.  Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the  ■ 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  church  discipline,  on  Easter 
Sunday  (1538),  the  ministers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret,  preached 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  and  also  took  the  bold  ■ 
step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament.  TTiercupon,  by 
a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the  ■ 
city.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
Berne,  and  in  other  negotiations  having  reference  to  their  res- 
loration,  they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neuf- 
chdtcl,  and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg.  It 
was  a  general  feeling,  in  which  Calvin  himself  shared,  that  the 
preachers  bad  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  requirements.  But 
the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered  from  the  anxieties  which. 
he  had  suffered,  and  in  6nding  himself  at  liberty  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  books^  was  grejtter,  he  says,  than  under  the  circum- 
stances was  becoming.  But  soon  he  was  solicited  by  Bueer  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  of  French  refugees  who  were  at  Stras- 
burg.  Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer's  earnest  ap- 
peal, who  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  the  fugitive  prophet, 
Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support  was  small,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and  even  to  sell  his  books  to  get 
the  me^ns  of  living,  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  was  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians at  the  religious  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Worms,  and  at  Hagenau,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Contarini  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  Like  Luther,  Calvin  had  no  ■ 
ith  in  the  pract'scableness  of  a  compromise  with  the  Catholics, 
id  the  uegotiations  became  more  and  more  irksome  to  him. 
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flis  ignorance  of  the  German  language  occasioned  him  some  ^^ 
embarrassment.  His  talents  and  learning  were  fully  recoR- 
Aised  by  the  German  theologians,  and  with  Melanctlion  he 
formed  a  friendship  which  continued  with  a  temporary,  partial 
interruption,  until  they  were  separated  by  death.  To  the  com- 
promises of  the  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  was  inflexibly  opposed. 
On  the  great  controverted  point  of  the  Eucharist,  lie  and 
Melancthon  were  agreetl,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him  the 
anxieties  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  on  the  Lutheran  side,  which  was  awakened  by  his  ^ 
change  of  opinion.  With  Luther,  Calvin  never  camn  into  per-  T 
sonal  contact;  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Saxon 
leader  had  read  some  of  his  books  with  *' singular  satisfaction," 
had  betrayed  no  irritation  at  his  difference  on  the  quention  of 
the  Supper^  and  had  expressed  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  Church.  He  thought  Luther  a 
much  ^eater  man  than  Zwingli,  but  that  both  were  one-sided 
and  too  much  under  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon 
the  Eucharist.  He  exclaims  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
revere  Luther,  if  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devil.'  When  called 
upon  at  a  later  day,  after  the  death  of  Melancthon,  to  take  thoi 
field  against  bigoted  Lutherans,  he  breaks  out  with  the  exclama- 
tion: "0  Philip  Melancthon,  I  direct  my  worda  to  thee  who 
now  livest  before  God  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  art  waiting 
for  us  till  we  are  gathered  with  thee  to  that  blessed  rest  I  A 
hundred  times  hast  thou  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and 
oppressed  with  anxieties,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  affectionately 
upon  my  bosom:  '0  that,  0  that  I  might  die  upon  this 
bosom!*"  But  notwithstanding  their  friendship,  Melancthon 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  express  himself  in  favor  of  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the  latter  dedicated 
to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  by 
letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support,  Calvin  was  bringing  in, 
Melancthon  wrote  to  a  friend,  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.'  When 
Bolsec  was  taken  into  ciistody  for  vehemently  attacking  this 
doctrine  in  public,  Melancthon  wrote  to  Camerarius  that  they 
had  put  a  man  m  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.* 

'  HftiTy,  ii-  352.  '  Carp.  Ref.,  vii.  302. 

»  HelabcUton  uid  that  ihiey  h»d  revived  the  Ifttklirtic  AocA-nTit  cA  \a'>uci\>«>3& 
VbOb.    Thin,  sJao.  was  ooe  of  the  ERoet  offensive  ucua&tiQitkai  ot  IteVMc.. 
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TTie  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  friends  of  Zwingli  and  to  the 
churches  which  had  been  established  under  his  auspices  were 
for  a  while  unsettled.  Calvin's  Eucharistic  doctrine  differed 
from  that  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  and  he  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  theory.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  this  suspicion  was  groundless,  and  in 
bringing  about  a  union  through  the  acceptance  of  common 
formularies.  The  fact  that  Zwingli  had  rather  professed  tiie 
doctrine  of  predestination  as  a  philosophical  theorem,  than 
brought  it  forward  in  popular  teaching,  required  special  exer- 
tions oil  the  part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swifis 
respecting  this  point  also.'  In  this  efTort  he  was  likewise  suc- 
cessful. Yet  Berne,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  cultus,  but  chiefly 
owing  to  the  disappointment  of  politic-al  schemes,  never  treated 
Calvin  with  entire  confidence  and  friendliness. 

While  at  Straaburg  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several  pre- 
vious attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  quite  businesslike  spirit^  with  no  outlay  of  sentiment,  ■ 
had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive.  The  lady  whom  he 
married  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  rare  worth,  his  life 
with  her  was  one  of  uninterrupted  harmony;  and  when,  nine  i 
years  after  their  marriage,  she  died,  hia  grief  proved  the  tender- 
neas  of  his  attachment.  His  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a.  short 
time.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Calvin  was  far  from  being 
unsusceptible  to  friendship.  With  Farel  and  Viret  he  was 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy.  Though  schooled  to 
submission,  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  one  after  another  of 
his  frlendsj  he  gives  expression  to  his  sorrow^  sometimes  in 
pathetic  language,     Beza  loved  him  as  a  father. 

Three  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  recalled  to  Geneva 
by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and  people.  The  diB- 
tracted  condition  of  the  city  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  to  him  as 
the  only  hope.     Disorder  and  vice  had  been  on  the  increase. 

"  CaJvin  criticiaea  Zwingli's  tpuattnent  of  this  doctrmc,  in  a  letter  to  Bullin- 
gpr  (BontLct,  ccIxxkIx.].  The  lukewarmaeitB  of  the  Swiaa  churt'b'M  in  llie  case  of 
Bolfloc  wns  very  vesatiouA  to  Calvin,  ns  Uiib  and  other  letters  ahow.  The  car- 
reapoDcleDce  oa  this  case  InatTuctivcly  fxlubila  tho  unitilliiagiiciie  of  the  Zwingli&a 
churchiGs  (o  prpsa  the  ilortrine  of  prcdestjii&tion,  |ls  CMvin  wouUI  wish.  Their  ex- 
presuoha  ot  sympathy  were  very  qualifiv^l  &tHl  coiisiraiDcd.  Bullinger  look  quite 
another  tone  in  refereace  to  BervotuSf  wkera  tlie  ^wiVrvnR  ol  ^la'^tviu.'f^i  -^^  uftwAcd. 


fis  of  licentiousnees  and  violence  were  witnesaed  by  day 
4nd  by  night  in  the  streets.     The  Catholies  were  hoping  to  see 
the  old  religion  restored.    There  was  a  proapeet  that  Beme 
would  find  ita  profit  in  the  sinarchica!  situation  of  its  neighbor, 
and  establish  its  control  in  Geneva.     Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
hid  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one  had 
broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  another  had  been 
executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two  had  been  banished 
on  suspicion  of  treason.     The  consciences  of  many  were  alarmed 
tX  these  occurrences.    Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of 
Caipentras,  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter, 
few  from  all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  style,  for 
file  purpose  of  bringing  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    To  this  document  Calvin  published  a  masterly  reply, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  undying  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Genevan  Church,  and  reviewed  the  Protestant  controversy  w'ith 
angular  force  and  clearness.     "Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther, 
Ml  reading  it,  ""that  has  hands  and  feet."     The  personal  remi- 
taxxaces  relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven,  make 
it,  as  a  contribution  to  his  biography,  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms.    It  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
siai  at  Geneva,  and  an  edition  of  it  was  published  by  the  author- 
ities.   Hie  city,  torn  by  faction,  with  a  government  too  weak 
to  exercise  effective  control,  turned  to  the  banished  preacher, 
who  had  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adherents,  how- 
ever overborne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  his  expulsion. 
Here  was  another  instance  in  which  Providence  ^emed  to  inter- 
po«  to  b&ffle  bis  cherished  plans,  and  to  use  him  for  a  purpose 
Dot  his  own.    He  could  not  think  of  going  back  without  a  shud- 
der.   T!ie  recollection  of  his  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles 
f>f  conscience  he  had  suffered,  was  dreadful  to  him.*    But  he 
could  not  long  withstand  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  friends 
md  the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and  people. 
To  the  solicitations  of  the  deputies  who  followed  him  from  Stras- 
>ui^  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with  tears  than  words.     His 
xxwent  was  at  length  obtained,  and  once  more  he  took  up  his 
'bode  in  Geneva,  there  to  live  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil  order  which  was 
ormed  under  hia  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here  be  given. 

>■  Sec  hi*  Letten,  Bonnet,  L  163,  lfi7,  207,  2U. 
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His  Idea  was  that  the  Churdi  should  be  distinct  from  the  State, 
but  that  both  should  be  intimately  connected  and  mutiially 
cooperative  for  a  common  end  —  the  realization  of  the  kjitgdom 
of  God  in  the  hves  of  the  people.  TheT^urch  was  to  infuse  a 
religious  spirit  into  the  State;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  fos- 
ter the  interests  of  the  Church.  For  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  preachers,  whose  qualifications  have  been  put  to  a  thor- 
ough test,  must  be  appointed,  and  respect  for  them  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ministrations  must  be  enforced  by  law,  '  So  the 
training  of  the  children  in  the  catechism  is  indispensable,  and 
this  must  likewise  b^  secured,  if  necessary^  by  the  intervention 
of  the  magistrate.  The  Three  Councils,  or  Senates,  the  Little 
Council,  or  Council  of  Twenty-five,  the  Council  of  Sixty»  and 
the  Council  of  Two  Himdred,  which  had  existed  before^  were 
not  abolished,  but  their  functions  and  relative  prerogativeo 
were  materially  changed.  The  drift  of  all  the  pohtical  changes 
was  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Little  Council, 
and  to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  from 
the  General  Council,  or  popular  assembly  of  the  citizens.  Eccle- 
siastical discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  a  body 
composed  of  the  preachers,  who  at  first  were  six  in  number, 
and  of  twice  as  many  laymen;  the  laymen  being  nominated 
by  the  preachers  and  chosen  annually  by  the  Little  Council, 
but  the  General  Council  having  a  veto  upon  their  appointment. 
Calvin  thus  revived,  under  a  peculiar  form^  the  Eldership  in 
the  Church.  It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  not  as  an  effective  organization.  The  preachers 
were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  office ;  they  gave  proof 
of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preaching  a  sermon,  at  which 
two  members  of  the  Little  Council  were  pre^nt.  If  the  min- 
isters approved  of  the  learning  of  the  candidate,  they  presented 
him  to  the  Council,  and  his  election  having  been  sanctioned 
by  that  body,  eight  days  were  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
might  bring  forward  objections,  if  they  had  any,  to  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Consistory  had  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes. 
To  this  body  was  committed  a  moral  censorship  that  extended 
over  the  entire  life  of  every  inhabitant.  It  was  a  court  before 
which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and  which  could  not  be 
treated  with  contumacy  or  disrespect  without  bringing  upon 
the  offender  civil  penalties.    The  power  of  excommunication 
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*as  b  tt3  hands;  and  excommunication,  if  it  continued  beyond 
a  wrtain  time,  was  likewise  followed  by  penal  consequences. 
TliDu^  ostensibly  purely  spiritual  in  its  function,  the  Consist- 
ory Qu^ht  hand  over  to  the  magistrate  transgressors  whose 
uStbSes  were  deemed  to  be  grave,  or  who  refused  to  submit 
to  correction. '  The  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each 
cJihem  a  preacher  and  elder  had  superintendence,  the  ordinance 
beicg  that  at  least  once  in  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited, 
and  receive  sucli  admonition,  counsel,  or  comfort  as  its  con- 
dition might  call  for.  \  Every  sick  person  was  required  to  send 
for  the  minister.  Fro^  this  vigilant^  stringent,  universal  super-  jj 
vision  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no  respect  for  persona;i ' 
Ibe  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  alike  sufa-l-^ 
,  jecled  to  one  inflexible  rule.  In  the  Consistory,  by  tacit  con-  ] 
^^Knt,  Calvin  was  the  unofficial  leader.  TTie  ministers  —  the 
^^Veneraox-e  Company,  as  they  were  styled  —  met  together  for 
mutual  fraternal  censure.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  were 
i^mined  and  ordained  by  them.  They  were  to  be  kept  up  to 
» hi^  Etandard  of  professional  qualifications  and  of  conduct. 
Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  importance  of  an  effective 
ddivery :  he  speaks  against  the  reading  of  sermons,' 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws,  Calvin  had  a  controlling, 
influence.     His  legal  education  qualified  him  for  such  a  work,^"'^ 
fisd  so  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  him  that  he  was 
nude,  not  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  virtual  legislator  of  the 
cily.    The  minutest  affaii^  engaged  his  attention.    Regulations 
for  the  watching  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are 
found  in  his  handwriting.    An  examination  of  the  Genevan 
Pode  shows  the  strong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on 
Calvin's  conception  of  a  well-ordered  community.     Both   the 
special  statutes  and  the  general  theocratic  character  of  the  i 
Hebrew  commonwealth  were  never  out  of  eight.'    In  all  pointa  J 
Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  conform  to  his  own  theories. 
One  of  his  cardinal  principles  is  that  to  the  congregation  belongs 
the  choice  of  its  religious  teachers ;  but  it  was  provided  at  Ge- 
neva that  the  Collegium,  or  Society  of  Preachers,  fihould  select;  \, 
persons  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  the  congregation  was  left  only  ^  ^ 
a  veto,  which  was  regarded  more  as  a  nominal  than  a  real  pre- 
rogative.    Whate-ve^  may  have  been  the  influence  of  Calvinism  t 

*  BtDiy,  ii.  195.  >  Kampsctkulte,  \.  U7, 


^n  society,  Calvin  himself  was  unfavorable  to  democracy.^  It 

.  13  remarkable  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  earliest  writing, 

'  the  Coairaentary  on  Seneca,  there  is  an  expression  of  contempt 

for  the  populace.     His  experiences  at  Geneva,  and  especiidly 

ithe  dangers  to  which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  system 
would  be  liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly, confirmed  hia  inclination  to  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
constitution. 

Calvin  had  begun,  after  his  return,  with  moderation,  with 
no  manifestation  of  vindictiveneas,  and  without  undertaking 
to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
opposite  party  in  hia  absence.  But  symptoms  of  disaffection 
were  not  long  in  appearing.  The  more  the  new  system  was 
developed  in  its  characteristic  features,  the  more  loud  grew 
the  opposition.  Let  us  glance  at  the  parties  in  this  long-con- 
tinued conflict.  Against  Calvin  were  the  Libertines,  as  th^ 
were  styled.  They  consisted  of  two  different  classeefjRiereii 
were  the  fanatical  AntinomianSj  an  ofiFshoot  from  the  sect  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  who  combined  ^ntheistic  theology  with  a  lax 
morality,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  was  practically  sulh 
verted  and  a  theory  allied  to  the  modern  "free  love"  was  more 
or  leas  openly  avowed  and  practiced.  Their  number  was  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  dangerous  faction,  and  it  appears  to  be  proved 
that  among  them  were  persons  in  affluent  circumstances  and 
possessed  of  much  influence.  United  with  the  "Spirituels," 
as  this  class  of  Libertines  was  termed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  thf 
styled  themselves;  those  who  were  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
cratic constitution,  and  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen  and  other 
foreigners  who  had  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Geneva,  and 
to  whom  the  supporters  of  Calvin  were  for  giving  the  rights  of 
citizens.  |[The  licentious  free-thinkers,  the  native  Geneveae  of 
democratic  proclivities  and  opposed  to  the  granting  of  political 
power  to  the  immigrants,  and  the  multitude  who  chafed  under  the 
new  restraints  put  upon  them,  gradually  combined  against  the 
new  system  and  the  man  who  was  its  principal  author.  On 
the  otheiLfiide  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  independence, 
morality,  and  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the  fruit  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  were 
inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all  who  thoroughly  accepted 

'  For  his  opinion  of  "tiw  people,"  see  KpmpBchulte,  i,  4lfl. 
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the  ProUstaat  system  of  doctrine  as  expounded  by  Calving   In 
tfaervik^  qf  this  party,  which  maintained  its  ascendency,  though 
not  without  perilous  struggles,  were  the  numerous  foreigners, 
who  hftd  been,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
prrsecutioD^  and  had  been  drawn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
CaJvin  and  by  the  religious  system  established  there.     On  a 
single  occaaon  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  were  natural- 
bed.     That  widespread  disafTection  should  exist  was  inevita- 
ble.   The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a  city  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom  and  little  fond  ofj 
restraint,   the  strict  discipline  of  a  Calvinistic  church.     Not' 
only  profaneness  and  drunkenness,  but  recreations  which  bad' 
bepn  considered  innocent,  and  divergent  theological  doctrines, 
if  Ihe  effort  was  made  to  disseminate  them,  were  severely  pun- 
ished, hn   1568,   under  the  stem  code  which  was  established  \\ 
under  ffie  auspices  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  T\ 
its  father  and  mother.    A  child  sixteen  yeara  old,  for  attempting 
to  sliike  \ts  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on  account 
of  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and,  having  been  pub- 
licly whipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  neck,  it  was  banished  from 
till?  city.    In  1565  a  woman  was  chastised  with  rods  for  singing 
jecuiar  songs  to  the  melody  of  the  Psalms.    In  1579  a  culti- 
vate gentleman  wa.s  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hours  because 
he  was  found  reading  Poggio,  and,  having  been  compelled  to 
hum  the  book,  he  was  expelled  from  the  city.     Dancing,  and 
tiif  manufacture  or  use  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pins,  brought  down 
upon  the  tlelinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.    Even  those 
f&o  looked  upon  a  dance  were  not  exempt  from  punishment. 
Viie  prevalence  of  gambling  and  the  indecent  occurrences  at 
bails  furnished  the  ground  for  these  stringent  enactments.    To 
give  the  name^  of  Catholic  saints  to  children  was  a  penal  offense. 
In  criminal  processes  torture  was  freely  used,  according  to  the  "J 
custom  of  the  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession ;    and^  j 
death  by  fire  was  the  penalty  of  heresyj    It  is  no  wonder  thatjfl  - 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kept  busy. 'J 
The  suppression  of  outspoken  religious  dissent  by  force  was  i 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Genevan  estate 
waa  established.    The  Reformers  can  never  be  fairly  judged], 
mileae  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  Umited| 

I  KuDpKhulte  <i.  426,  42S>  give*  ■tatifltLce. 
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I  idea  of  the  proper  fuBction  of  the  State,  which  has  come  into 
vogue  in  more  recent  times.    The  ancient  religious  were  ^  state 

(religions.    It  was  a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  & 
family,  must  profess  but  one  faith,and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.    The  toleration  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  lauded 
by  modern  skeptical  writerSj  was  only  such  as  polytheism  k- 
quirea.    The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sacred  within  its  territory 
and  among  its  own  people.    But  to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or 
make  proselytes  of  Roman   citizens,  was  contrary  to  Roman 
law,  and  was  severely  punished.    This  policy  was  conformed  to 
the  general  feeUng  of  antiquity.     The  early  Christian  fathers, 
as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  speak  against  coercion  in  matters  of 
religion.*    After  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  the  successors  of 
Constantine  enforced  confonnity  to  the  reUgion  of  the  Empire; 
and  Constantino  himself  did  the  same  within  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  is  seen  in  the  Arian  controversy.     Tliere 
was  persecution  both  on  the  orthodox  and  on  the  Arian  side. 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Manichieans  and  Dona- 
rtiflts.     Augustine,  who  in  his  earlier  writings  had  opposed  the 
use  of  force  for  the  spread  of  truth,  or  the  extirpation  of  error, 
altered  hia  views  in  the  Donatist  controversy.    He  would  not 
have  capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confine  the  penalties 
of  heresy  to  imprisonment  or  banishmientj  the  confiscation  of 
,  goods  and  civil  disabiUties.     Theodoaius  has  the  unenviable  dis- 
'  ttUction  of  incorporating  the  theory  of  persecution  in  an  elaborate 
code,  which  tlireatened  death  to  heretics;   and  in  his  reign  the 
term  Inquisitors  of  the  faith  first  appears."    The  feeUng  of  tlie 
necessity  of  uniformity  in  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  of 
the  obligation  of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infidelity 
and  heresy  within  their  dominions,  was  universal  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obligation  upon  princes  under 
the  threat  of  excommunication,  and  of  the  forfeiture  of  their 
crowns  and  dominions.     In  1208  he  established  the  Inquisition. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  kept  up  the  custom  of  asking  the  mag- 
istrate to  spare  the  life  of  the  condemned  heretic;  but  it  was  an 
empty  formality.     The  Church  inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  the 
severest  punishments  in  such  cases.    Leo  X.,  in  his  Bull  against 

*  The  paasagra  are  given  in  Limborch,  Hinoria  InquisitioniM,  i.  u. 

'  Fof  the  liHlOry  of  peraecution,  nee  Liiaborcli ,  i.  iii. ;  Qibbcm.  cb.  lixvii. ;  Um 
ftrt.  "Hreresie"  in  HerKog,  Healfncycl.  d.  Theot-  Lecky,  History/  o}  Ratiandr 
irnn  m  Europe,  cL.  iv.  (ii.). 
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ler,  in  1520,  explicitly  condemns  the  proposition:    "Hiere- 
comburere  est  contra  voluntatem  Spiritus."    No  historical 
student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  incalculable  amount  of  evil 
lianbeen  wrought  by  CathoIics.and  by  Protestants,  from  a  mis- 
taken belief  in  the  perpetual  vaUdity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legisla- 
tioQ,  and  from  a  confounding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation 
viih  that  of  the  new  —  an  overlooking  of  the  progressive  char- 
of  Divine  Revelation.    The  Reformers  hekl  that  offenses) 
ist  the  first  table  of  the  law,  not  less  than  the  second,  fall 
andw  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ma^strate.    To  protect  and  foster 
Ijure  reli^on,  and  to  put  down  false  rehgion,  was  that  part  of 
his  office  to  which  he  was  most  sacredly  bound.     Occagional 
utteruices,  it  is  true,  which  seem  harbingers  of  a  better  day, 
(ell  from  the  Upa  of  Protestant  leaders.    ZwingU  was  not  dia- 
poSil  to  persecution.    Luther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohi- 
lalion  of  his  version  of  the  New  Testament:  "Over  the  souls  of 
Twn  God  can  and  will  have  no  one  rule  save  Himself  alone;" 
Mid  in  his  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says:    *'It  is  not 
ngbt  that  they  should  so  shockingly  murder,  bum,  and  cruelly 
*  rfay  such  wretched  people ;   they  should  let  every  one  believe 
what  he  will;  with  the  Scripture  and  God's  Word,  they  should 
check  and  withstand  thern ;  with  fire  they  will  accomplish  little. 
"Hie  executioners  on  this  plan  would  be  the  most  learned  doc- 
tors,"'   But  these  noble  words  rather  expwss  the  dictates  of 
Lyther's  humane  impulses  than  definite  principles  by  which  he 
would  consistently  abide.    It  is  often  charged  upon  the  Prot- 
MlAflts  thpjnselves  as  a  flagrant  inconsistency  that  whilst  they 
Wrp  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and  sometimes 
«per,  to  persecute  others.     So  far  is  Calvin  from  being  impressed 
BiLh  tliis  incongruity,  that  he  Nvrites :  "Seeing  that  the  defenders 
of  tlie  Papacy  are  so  bitter  and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  supersti- 
Cionfl,  that  in  their  atrocious  fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the 
iiiDocent,  it  should  sliame  Christian  magistrates  that  in  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  truth  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit."  ' 
The  repressive  measure-s  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  example  for 
Proleslant  rulers  to  emulate!    There  were  voices  occasionally 
Ttuaeii  in  favor  of  toleration.     The  case  of  Servetus,  probably,: 
tended  more  than  any  single  event  to  produce  wiser  and  more 
chantabic  views  on  this  subject.     Free  thinkers,  who  had  no 
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convictions  for  which  they  would  die  themselves,  —  the  apostlea 
of  indifference,  —  were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  tb 
rights  of  opinion.    But  religious  toleration  could  never  ob 
a  general  sway  until  the  limitations  of   human  responsibility, 
and  the  limited  function  to  which  the  State  is  properly  restricted, 
were  better  imderstood.    A  more  enhghtened  charity,  whic 
makes  larger  allowance  for  diversities  of  intellectual  view, 
doubtless  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting  this  salutary  change. 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  uphol 
and  firmly  establisliing  the  Genevan  theocracy  would  ha 
broken  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron.  Personal  indignities 
were  heaped  upon  him.  The  dogs  in  the  street  were  named 
after  him.  Every  device  was  undertaken  in  order  to  intimidate 
him.  As  he  sat  at  his  study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be 
discharged  under  hie  window.  In  one  night  fifty  shots  we: 
fired  before  his  house.  On"  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  mi 
of  an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  btsast  to  their  daggers. 

The  ca.se  of  Bolscjvvho  was  arrested  and  banished  for  vio- 
lently attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  predestination, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Another  instance,  somewhat  simi- 
lar, was  the  controversy  with  Castellio.  Cast«lHo  was  a  highly 
cultivated  scholar  whom  Calvin  had  brought  from  Strasburg  to 
take  charge  of  the  Geneva  school.  He  was  desirous  of  becoming 
a  minister,  but  Calvin  objected  on  account  of  his  views  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  he  thought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  creed  respecting 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  The  result  was  that  Castellio 
at  length  made  a  public  attack  upon  the  preachers,  charging 
them  with  intolerance,  and  less  justly,  with  other  grave  faults. 
He  accused  Calvin  of  a  love  of  power.    Whether  the  charge  were 


'  Lecky,  in  coramoo  vtth  other  wriura  ftt  the  ptMent  day,  maken  peraecutioa 
the  nec^sBtry  result  of  undoubtjng  CDQviotioDB  on  th«  aubjrct  of  rcli^oti,  couplvd 
with  A  belief  that  bkond  ubIiqUJIy  is  mvolvvd  id  holding;  oppoeitp  views.  Thras 
writers  would  mftkc  skeplirism  eaapntial  to  Uie  eierpi.w  of  tolerntiotl.  Sec  Lecky^ 
fjUotaliotL  from  C.  J.  Fox  (vol.  ii.  p.  20).  But  if  this  be  tniie,  bow  shsll  we  aecaunt 
for  the  opjKwition  to  the  spirit  of  pcrspcution.  tvliich  th'^sc  very  writ^re  attribute 
to  thft  fotindeia  of  Cbristisciity  — to  Christ  imd  Uie  ApostleaT  Much  that  in  a*- 
cribed  to  the  influeace  of  "Rationalism"  is  rvslly  due  to  th«  iscrtiBiuEig  power  of 
CbriAtJiJiity.  and  to  the  better  underatanding  of  its  prn^epts,  and  of  the  lunita 
of  the  r<4poiiBibility  of  Hocicty  for  the  opinioEis  and  character  of  its  mmikbert. 
There  are  two  antidotes  lo  unehariljibleDras  and  narrowneea.  The  one  is  libtfl) 
culture;  the  other  is  that  high  dtgrtt  of  re>ligia[i  — of  dharity  — vhirh  isdelinektod 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  CoriDthinna  xiii.  Either  of  ilicao  renuHliev  agMUdt  intoleraooa  If 
eoaauteat  witii  &  Uv'tusi  earnest  {aith, 
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tnit,  Calviti  wrote  to  Farel,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to 
jmlge.  The  result  was  that  Caslellio,  who  had  many  points  of 
pxccllence,  was  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prosecuted 
b  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Beza.'  But  these 
ia<\  all  other  instances  of  alleged  persecution  are  overshadowed 
by  the  more  notorious  cose  of  Servetus,  Michael  Servetus  was 
boni  at  Villeneuve,  in  Spain,  in  1509,  and  was  therefore  of  the 
suae  age  as  Calvin,  According  to  hig  own  statement,  he  was 
Ittached,  for  a  while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  service  of  Qudntana, 
explain  of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremo- 
at  the  eoronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  He  was 
mt  by  h^  father  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  his  mind  turned 
to  theological  speculation,  and,  in  connection  with  other  scholars 
of  tus  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene  period.  He  also  delved 
in  judicial  astrology,  in  wliich  he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original, 
inquiative  mind,  adventurous  and  independent  in  hia  thinking, 
hi-  convinced  himself  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Protestant  theology,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Going  lo  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  (Ecolampadius^ 
who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions.  Zwingli,  whom 
^LEcolampadius  consulted,  said  that  such  notions  would  subvert 
the  Christian  reli^on,  but  seems  to  have  discountenanced  a 
rawt  to  force  for  the  suppression  of  them,'  The  book  of  Ser- 
'frttw  on  the  "Errors  of  the  Trinity,"  appeared  in  1531.  In  it 
he  defended  a  view  clo.sely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and 
u  idea  of  the  incarnation  in  which  the  common  belief  of  two 
DAttires  in  Christ  had  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin 
into  a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in  which 
Calvin  treated  him  and  his  6peculations^  He  wrote  Calvin  a 
Dumber  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives  against  the  prevar 
icnt  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  Calvin 
personally.  At  length  he  returned  to  Paris^  where  he  hail  pre- 
viously studied  at  the  same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  under 

'  Wh*D  Calvin  wna  excited,  he  wtw  n  tnMcIi  for  Luther  in  the  vac  ot  vitupee- 
UiTC  tpilbeU.  I'he  opprobrious  names  -which  he  Applies  Ut  CftatcllLo  the  Ifttter 
loQMto  in  a  long  list.  Thn  origin  of  Calvin's  <Jiapyte>  with  Ostelho  —  Caivia'a 
fllMltllfwitillll  with  hia  tnin«lAticn  of  the  New  Testatnt-bt  — is  given  in  the  letter 
to  Vini,  BmuwC,  i.  33a.  See,  aino,  i.  310,  370,  302.  A  fair  account  of  tba  oon- 
bOfWijr  to  giv«n  by  Pyer,  169  M^q. 

ItLialuin.      OM^ieAU  S*frc{4,   p.    17. 
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the  assumed  name  of  ^^llanovus,  rlmved  from  the  village  whpre 
he  was  born,  be  prosecuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  an 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  He  divini 
the  true  method  of  the  eirculation  of  the  blood,  almost  antici- 
pating the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.'  As  a  practitioner  of 
raenJicine  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After  repeatedly  changing 
his  name  and  residence,  he  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Vienne, 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  long  lived  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. During  all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  attentled 
mass,  and  was  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Here  he  finished  a  book, 
not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first,  entitled  "The  Restoration  of 
Christianity  "  — Christianismi  Restitutio  —  and  not  being  able 
to  get  it  printed  in  Basel,  he  bribed  the  Archbishop's  own  printer 
and  two  of  his  assistants  to  print  it  for  him  secretly*  He  Bit- 
perintended  the  press,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  various  places  for  sale,  not  forgetting  to  dispatch  one  or  more 
copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theologians.  In  this  work  ■ 
his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  somewhat  modified;" 
its  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  Pantheistic  theories,' 
The  two  grand  hincbances  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity were  declared  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of 
Infant  Baptism.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  draft  of  the  w^ork 
had  been  sent  to  Calvin  at  an  earlier  day.  A  French  refugee 
raiding  at  Geneva,  by  the  name  of  Guillaume  Trie,  in  a  letter 
to  Antoine  Arneys,  a  Roman  Catholic  relative  at  Lyons,  madsfl 
reference  to  Servetus  as  the  author  of  this  pestiferous  book,  and 
as^  nevertheless,  enjoying  immunity  in  a  Church  that  pretended 
to  be  zei^bus  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Arneys  carried  the 
information  to  the  .\rchbishop  of  Lyons.  Servetus  was  arrested; 
and  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some 
pages  of  an  annotated  copy  of  the  "Institutes"  which  he  had 
long  before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were  trans- 
mitted from  Geneva  by  Trie,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to  be  made.    Trie  pre- J 

'  Henry,   Lrben  f7a/pi'na,  iii.  B«l.  50. 

'  "Ea  gibt  kaum  dn  Acderes  SyAteEn,  diA  bo  aehr  w!e  das  Serveta  *J«  tin  pAX»- 
ihinfitii'h'^a  bezcicliDct  zu  werdcn  vertjirnt  in  <il?m   ^wi>hii1>eh  mit  dJeveCD  Wok  W^ 
vrrbuadeo&D  Sian." — IlaUi,  Dii  chrisU.  Lchrc  v.  4.  Dreirinif/kfit,  etc.,  m,  L        % 
p.  S8. 
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niled  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this  adtUtional  evidence.  Servetua 
nd  the  printers  with  him  had  sworn  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  book  which  lliey  hatl  published.  Servetua  also  swore 
that  he  was  not  the  pei*3on  who  had  written  the  book  on  the 
"Errora^-of  Xhe  Trinity."  But  when  the  Genevan  doeumenta 
arrived,  he  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable^  and  contrived 
10  escape  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  had  to  content 
ilxrU  with  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his  efhgy.  We 
know  Calvin's  disposition  towards  iiim ;  for  in  a  letter  to  Farel 
he  had  once  said  that  if  his  authority  was  of  any  avail,  in 
tase  Servetus  were  to  come  to  Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away 
»live.' 

ServetnSj  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few  months 
actually  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodging  in  an  inn  near 
OM  of  the  gates.    He  had  been  there  for  a  month  without  being 
rett^nized,  when  Calvin  was  informed  of  his  presence,  and  pro- 
cured his  arrest.    A  scribe  of  Calvin  made  the  accusation.    Ulti- 
mately, Calvin  and  all  the  other  preachers  were  brought  face  to 
lare  willi  the  prisoner  before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit 
imlgment  upon  him.    In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended 
his  theological  opinions  with  much  acutenese,  but  with  a  strange 
outpouring  of  \'iolenl  denunciation.'    His  propositions  relative 
to  the  participation  of  all  tilings  in  the  Deity,  and  the  identiti^ 
of  the  world  with  God,  although  he  made  tlte  embo^Ument 
the  primordial  essence  in  the  world  to  sprirfg  from  a  vohtion, 
were  couched  in  phraseology  which  made' them  seem  to  his 
wcusers  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive.'     He  , 
caricatured  the  Chutich  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity  by  the  most  \ 
offenave  comparisons.     His  ideas  were  oyt  of  relation  to  the      ^ 
taaatiiig  philosophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  an 
pbues  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.    His 
JW  were  interwoven  with  his  theology.     His  maxim 
force  acts  except  by  contact,"  was  connected  with  his  doctrine 


elation  to  the      . 
mticipfttion  of  ^ 
physical  theo^ 
xim,  that  "no 


^  Frbruvy  13.  IMf).      BcnDet.  ii.  19. 
^^  Dytt,  A  imt*r  not  at  ftll  dLdposed  to  excuse  CaJvin,  eays  Cp.  337)  of  the  in- 
^*mieiHa  mfide   by  Ser\'etui  on  tho  list  of  thirty-eight  Ijeretical  propositiooBJ 
l^tt  Cijvin  bad  extraciod  from  hw  writings:  "The  replies  of  Sorvetus  to  thW^ 
f^Uaieoi  JbTo  very  ioKiIeat,  and  seem  almost  Like  tlio  produotionfl  of  n  madman.' 
''••r  ivpltfM  may  be  rrad  in  the  new  edition  of  Calviti'a  works,  vkli.  519  seq. 
■  '^Uatt  Itana  «eh  (lahrr  nicht  wund<^m.  dass  auch  die  Gegner  &n  diesen!!  « 
^<*  vnr  Aii^pEi  licf^pndcn  Character  de»  Syatems  den  grosHleii  Aa&toB  oahinil**^ 
Itour,  Ibtd..  p.  103. 
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of  the  substantial  commimi cation  of  the  Deity  to  all  tilings; 
and  he  told  Calvin  contemptuously  that  if  he  only  understood 
natural  sciencCj  he  could  comprehend  this  subject.  "WTiUe  he 
was  undergoing  his  trial,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  tribumd 
at  Vienne  to  demand  their  escaped  prisoner.  There  was  no 
safety  for  him  with  Papist  or  Protestant!  He  chose  to  remain 
and  take  his  chance  where  he  wae.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  boldness  and  vehemence  were  inspired  by  suggestions  from 
the  Libertine  party,  and  that  he  felt  that  they  stood  at  his  back.*^ 
Calvm  was  far  from  being  omnipotent  in  Geneva  at  this  lime. 
He  was^  in  fact,  in  the  very  crbis  of  his  conflict  with  his  adver- 
saries. It  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  1553,  that  he  denounced 
Servetus  from  the  pulpit;  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Calvin  refused  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  the  Liber- 
tLnes.  So  strong  was  this  party,  that  bad  the  cause  of  Servetus 
been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred, 
Servetus  would  have  escaped.  He  was  extremely  bold,  and 
demanded  that  Calvin  should  be  banished  for  bringing  a  mali- 
cious accusation,  and  that  his  property  should  be  handed  over 
to  him.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  was  condeam^ed.  He 
ealled  Calvin  to  his  prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal 
treatment  of  him;  but  all  attempts  to  extort  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  his  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Farel  before 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineffectual.  He  adhered 
to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October,  1553. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calvin  arranged  that  the 
mode  of  his  death  should  be  needlessly  painful.  He  made  the 
attempt  to  have  it  mitigated;  probably  that  the  sword  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And  notwithstanding  the  previous 
threat,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  is  hkely  that  he  ] 
expected,  and  he  had  reason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would 
recant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  pelded 
to  the  solicitation  of  Trie,  and  supplied  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  went  from  Geneva  to  the  court  at  Vienne,  He 
caused  the  arreet  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a  violation  of 

*  Quiiot  expr«sai{»  the  diefiided  api&ion  tti&t  Servetus  went  to  Oenev'a  reMng 
oil  the  LibertiDEH,  and  that  ttey  expected  suppcrt  froRi  him.  St.  Louit  and  Cai- 
<tn,  p.  313,  But  there  u  no  good  evideocfi  of  uiy  previous  under«taiidiug  between 
him  mid  ihvm. 
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hfetoricsl  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire  his  execution.'  *^The  ., 
iaflicdon  of  capital  punishment  on  one  whom  he  considered  a  [I 
MM|iiemer,  as  well  as  an  assailant  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  was  in  his  judgment  right.  In  the  defense  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Servetus,  which  Calvm  pub- 
lished in  1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Capital  punishment  of  contumacious  heretics  by  the  civil  author- 
ity. He  thinks  that  if  Roman  Catholic  rulers  slay  the  innocent, 
thie  is  no  reason  why  better  and  more  enlightened  magistrates 
Btould  spare  the  guilty.  The  whole  discussion  proves  that  the 
argutoeutfi  for  toleration,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  were 
not  unknown  to  him,  for  he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes 
lus  appeal,  in  great  part,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Guizot  thus 
pronounces  upon  the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin :  "It  was  their 
tngical  destiny  to  enter  mto  mortal  combat  as  the  champions 
o(  two  great  causes.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  Calvin's 
wm  was  the  good  one;  that  it  was  the  cause  of  morality,  of 
social  order,  of  civilization.  Servetus  was  the  representative  of 
» sj-stem  false  in  itself,  superficial  under  the  pretense  of  science, 
ud  destructive  alike  of  social  dignity  in  the  individual  and  of 
rricml  order  in  human  society.  In  their  disastrous  encounter, 
Cahin  was  conscientiously  faithful  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
iTHth  and  duty;  but  he  was  hard,  much  more  influenced  by 
violent  animosity  than  he  imagined,  and  devoid  alike  of  sym- 
I»tliy  and  generosity.  Servetus  was  sincere  and  resolute  in  hS~ 
cotii-iction,  but  he  was  a  frivolous,  presumptuous,  vain,  and 
wiviotis  man,  capable,  in  time  of  need,  of  resorting  to  artifice 
Md  untruth.  Servetus  obtained  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
w  martyrs  to  intellectual  liberty;  whilst  Calvin,  who  was y 
unrloubtedly  one  of  those  who  di<.l  most  toward  the  establish- 
nient  of  religious  hberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
•xy'fi  right  to  liberty  of  belief."'  The  forbearance  of  Calvin 
loiFard  Ltelius  Socinus  has  been  sometimes  considered  a  proof 
Ctat  be  was  actuatetl  by  personal  vindictiveness  in  relation  to 
Servetus.    But  Calvin,  widely  aa  he  might  differ  from  Socinus, 

'  W*  have  aJready  cited  bi»  letter  to  FanjI,  of  February  13,  1540.  ATtrr  the 
■Rmt  of  Scrveitu,  Calvin  wrot«  to  Farel  {Augunt  20,  I5S3),  Baying:  "I  hope 
(ffien)  (he  Hontenre  will  at  learit  be  capital ;  but  Jo^irc  tbe  atrocity  o(  the  punish- 
■HOt  til  Im  AbatiH'"     H«  wished  him  tcabe  put  to  dcuthj  but  not  by  tirv.     Calvin 

UmcI  im  eJabonte  work  in  defeime  of  the  proceediog.     Heory  has  mlBtranB- 

I  llM  above  prngn^e  :  we  Dyer,  Lilt  of  Calvin,  p.  33S. 
'3t.  LauiM  and  Ceitnn,  e.  xix.  p.  3!iB. 
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reeognized  fn  him  a  sobriety,  a  moral  respectability,  which  he 
wholly  missed  in  the  restless,  visionary,  passionate  physician  of 
VUIeneuve.  It  was  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  two  men, 
and  the  different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  spread  their 
doctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentment  which  Calvin  might 
feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  —  whom  he  looked 
down  upon  as  a  wild,  mischievous  dreamer  —  that  made  him 
so  courteous  and  lenient  t-o  Socinus.  , 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
was  approved  by  the  Christian  world.  Bullinger,  the  friejid  andj 
successor  of  Zwingli,  justified  it.  Even  Melancthon  gave  it  his) 
sanction.  The  rise  of  'mhdel  and  fanatical  sects  in  the  path  of 
the  Reformation,  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  the  movement, 
and  the  disposition  of  opponents  to  identify  it  with  these  mani- 
festatioa^,  made  the  Protestants  the  more  solicitous  to  demon- 
strate their  hostility  to  them,  and  their  fiiielity  to  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  rejecting  infant  baptism,  and 
In  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
world  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with  the  Libertine  free- 
thinkers, '^He  held  with  the  Anabaptists/'  said  the  Genevan 
Senate,  and  must  suffer ;  *  although  Servetus  asserted  that  he 
had  always  condemned  the  opposition  made  by  the  Anabaptists 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

Tiie  conflict  with  the  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with  the 
condemnation  of  Servetus.  The  courage  and  determination  of 
a  HUdebrand  were  required  to  stem  the  opposition  wluch  Cahnn 
had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Con- 
sistory, by  interposing  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  w^aa  only 
baffled  by  his  resolute  refusal  to  admit  to  the  sacrament  persons 
judged  to  be  unworthy.  Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine 
party  culminated  in  1555,  in  an  armed  conspiracy  under  the 
le^d  of  Perrin,  who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city;  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  was  the  deathblow 

'  Upon  the  life  And  dpinlorm  af  Surv^txiB,  and  the  circUmBtancea  of  bin  tJruU 
and  death,  aee  Moali^im,  Kelxfrgegekichle.  U.  (174S),  and  Sew  Nachrifhtcn  ivn 
dem  benihmUn  apan.  Arrfs,  M.  Serivto  (1730)  ;  Trtohael,  Die  .4 n/i-fm'nttorier,  nad 
art.  "Servct"  in  Hertog's  itealvnrl  :  Dyor.  Life  of  C^tlrin,  che,  ix,  andx.;  Heniy, 
Lebtft  Caloini,  lU.  i. ;  BbuFj  Die  chrinlt.  Lthre  van  d.  Dreinnigkeit,  etc.,  t.  liL.  p.  6t 
Hieq. ;  Dorn^p,  EntvHeklvrtffstk.  d.  Lehrt  von  d.  PwBcm  Chriati,  ii.  MB  seq. ;  R. 
VfUMa,  Sirrvelus  and  Calvin  [\877);  Sciiafi.  Hint,  a}  the  Ckriittian.  Church,  \-ii.  081 
»et],  Tbe  lettera  of  Servetua  to  CRlviD,  together  with  the  Minutea  of  hia  Triitl  &t 
Geneva,  are  pveo  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Calvin  (by  llaum,  CiihiCb, 
«nd  Heuflsji,  vol.  viii.  (1870}. 
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rf  the  party.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms,  Calvin  makes  a 
ptthetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  which  be  ^  by  nature 
"uDvarhke  and  timorous"  —  had  been  compelled  to  pass 
through ;  to  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  in  the  destruction  of  thos^ 
wtom  he  would  have  preferred  to  save ;  and  to  the  multiplied 
c&himmes  that  hie  enemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him.^  "To 
aiy  power,"  he  says,  "which  they  envy  — 0  that  they  were 
tbe successors!'*  "If  1  cannot  persuade  them  while  I  am  alive 
lliat  I  am  not  avaricious,  my  death,  at  least,  will  convince  them 
of  it"  His  entire  property  after  his  death  amounted  to  less 
ihaa  two  hundred  dollargl 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  waging  this  domestic  contest, 
bft  was  exerting  a  vast  influence  as  a  religious  teacher  within 
iKe  city  and  all  over  Europe.     Besides  preaching  every  day  of 
tteli  alternate  week,  he  gave  weekly  three  theological  lectures, 
Hifi  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  if  he  had  once  seen  a  person, 
he  recognised  him  immediately  years  afterwards,  and  if  inter- 
rupted while  dictating,  he  could  resume  his  task,  after  an  interval 
rf  hours,  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it,  without  aid  from  his 
Moanuenais.     Hence,  he  was  able  to  discourse,  even  upon  the 
propliets,  where  numerous  historical  references  were  involved, 
*^ihout  ihe  aid  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  ift*ith  nothing  before  him 
but  the  text.    Being  troubletl  with  asthma,  he  spoke  slowly,  so 
Uat  hig  lectures,  as  well  as  many  of  his  sermons,  were  taken 
*1gktii,  word  for  word,  as  they  were  delivered.    Hundreds  of 
'^I'fJitors  from  tJie  various  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to  Geneva 
'f*  listen  to  his  instructions.    Protestant  exiles  in  great  numbers, 
^*^y  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of  whom  Knox  was  one, 
foUnti  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back  to  their  homes  bearing  the 
."Jipress  which  he  had  stamped  upon   them.     Under  Calvin's 
***fliience,  Geneva  became  to   the   Romanic  what  Wittenberg 
*t*s  to  the  Lutheran  nations.     The  school  of  which  Caetellio 
^^s  the  head  did  not  flourish  after  he  left  it;   but,  in  1558,  a 
^iVmnaaium  was  established,  and  in   the  following  year  tiie 

.  '  Kunpschullr  ilalea  Omt  when  the  peatilpnoe  ragwl  at  Oenev»  in  1543^  Calvin 
^'^rillMd.  front  IcAT,  to  go  to  tine  p««I-houA«  to  minUtor  to  thcr  sick  and  dying. 
''^■lami  Caivin,  i.  484.)  But  ft^za.,  than  wEmtQ  there  ta  no  better  witQ^sa,  statwa 
^^t  CWtvin  offtrrwl  binLself  for  this  acrvic-c,  but  the  Senste  would  bM  permit  him 
^  UTMJ^rtohf  it ;  Via  CaltHni,  ix.  For  other  oootemponry  proof,  aee  Boonel, 
^mUm  •/  Cotrin,  i.  334,  n.  3.  See  also  Henry,  ii.  43.  But  KaiiipKchulle  himself 
^UotM  tAe  ««t  of  the  Caunctl.  witliboLding  Calvia  from  thiB  service  wbich  iovolvod 
^Imort  cert*io  death  (jx  43^,  a.  Jt). 
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Academy  of  Theology  was  founded,  and  Beza  placed  over  it. 
Tlie  writings  of  Calvin  were  circulated  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, By  his  correspondence,  moreover,  his  powerful  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  leaders  of  the  reformatory 
movement  everywhere.  In  England  and  France,  in  Scotland 
and  Poland  and  Italy,  on  the  roU  of  his  correspondents  were 
princea  and  nobles,  as  well  as  theologians.  His  counsels  were 
called  for  and  prized  in  matters  of  critical  importance.  He 
writes  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer. 
But  especially  in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his 
agency  was  predominant.  Geneva  was  the  hearthstone  of 
French  Protestantism.  It  was  there  that  its  preachers  were 
trained.  The  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party  looked  up 
to  Calvin  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  was  strongly  averse  to  a  resort 
to  arms  and  to  a  dependence  on  political  agencies  and  expedients. 
His  instincts  were,  in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  those  of 
Luther.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  connection  with 
the  Huguenot  struggle,  without  narrating  the  entire  history  of 
the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  concluding  years  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the  satia- 
faction  of  seeing  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  education,  which  he  had  planted,  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afflicted  him  did  not  move  M 
him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors  which,  to  otJier  men  in 
like  circumstances,  would  have  been  unendurable.  It  had  been 
his  habit  when  the  day  had  been  consumed  in  giv'mg  sermons 
and  lectures ;  in  the  sessions  of  the  Consistory  over  which  he 
presided;  in  attending  upon  the  Senate,  at  their  request,  to 
take  part  in  their  deliberations;  in  receiving  and  answering 
letters  that  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  in  confej- 
ring  with  the  numerous  visitors  who  sought  his  advice  or  came 
to  him  from  different  countries  —  it  had  been  his  habit,  when 
night  came,  to  devote  himself,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  to  the  studies 
which  were  ever  moat  accordant  with  his  taste,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  his  books.  For  a  long  time,  in  the  closing  period  of 
his  life,  he  took  but  one  meal  in  a  day,.and  this  was  often  omitted. 
He  studied  for  hours  in  the  morning,  preached  and  then  lectured, 
before  taking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  up,  he  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis  from  his  bed,  or  transacted  business  with  those 
tt'ho  came  to  consult  hiiiL    When  his  body  was  -utterly  feeble, 
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wheo  he  was  reduced  to  a  ishadow,  hie  mind  lost  none  of  its  clear- 
am  or  energy.    No  complaint  in  reference  to  his  physical  siif- 
fennp  was   beard   from   him.     Hia  lofty  and   intrepid   spirit 
triompbed  over  all  physical  infirmity.    From  bis  sick  bed  he 
ngukted  tbe  afiairs  of  the  French  Reformation.    When  he 
could  no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  carried  to  church 
10  p^take  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  a  session  of  the  Senate. 
Seeing  that  bis  end  was  near,  he  de-sired  to  meet  this  body  for 
Ike  last  time.    A  celebrated  artist  has  depicted  the  interview 
upon  the  canvas.    The  councilors  gathered  about  his  bed,  and 
he  Addressed  them.     He  thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor 
which  they  had  granted  to  him,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for 
outbreakings  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  so  much  for- 
beanmce.    He  could  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  might  be 
his  faults,  he  had  served  their  republic  with  bis  whole  soul.     He 
had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncertainty  respecting 
hia  doctrine,  but  sincerely  and  honestly,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God.    "Were  it  not  so,"  he  added,  "I  well  know  that  the 
wratb  of  God  would  impend  over  my  head."    Courteously  and 
«o!ciniiIy,  in  a  paternal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of 
humility  and  of  faithful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
niigbt  threaten  the  State.    "I  know,"  he  said,  "the  mind  and 
*ft]k  of  each  one  of  you,  and  know  that  ye  have  all  need  of  ad- 
monition.    Much  is  wanting  even  to  the  best  of  you."     He  con- 
cluded with  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took  each  one  by  the  hand,  as 
i^ith  tears  they  parted  from  him.    Two  days  afterwards,  he 
niet  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of  the  neigh borhootl.     He  sat  up 
ia  bie  bed  and,  having  offered  prayer,  spoke  to  them.     He  began 
h  saying  that  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a 
case  as  he  supposed.     "But  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  "in  all 
fny  former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself  so 
*'eak  and  sinking  aa  now.    When  they  lay  me  down  upon  the 
1*(1,  ray  senses  fail  and  1  become  faint."     He  referred  to  hia 
past  career  in  Geneva.     When  he  came  to  this  Church  there 
Wm  preaching,  and  that  was  all.    They  hunted  up  the  images 
and  burnt  them,  but  of  a  Reformation  there  was  nothing;   all 
Has  insubordination  and  disorder.     He  bad  been  obliged  to  go 
through  tremendous  conflicts.     Sometimes  in  the  night,  he  said, 
to  terrify  him,  fifty  or  sixty  shots  bad  been  fired  before  hlfi  door. 
"TTunk,"  he  said,  "what  an  inapreasion  that  must  make  upon  a 
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poor  scholar,  shy  and  timid  as  I  then  was,  and  at  the  bottom 
have  always  bceo."  This  last  statement  respecting  his  natural 
disposition,  he  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  emphasis.  He 
adverted  to  his  banishment  and  stay  in  Strasburg,  but  on  his 
return  the  difficulties  were  not  diminished.  They  had  set  their 
do^  on  him^  with  the  cry:  "Seize  him!  seize  him!"  and  tiia 
clothes  and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them.  "Although  I  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "I  know  that  I  have  prevented 
more  than  three  hundred  riots  which  would  have  desolated 
Geneva."  He  asked  their  pardon  for  hia  many  faults;  in  par- 
ticular for  his  quickne-ss,  vehemence,  and  readiness  to  be  angry. 
In  regard  to  his  teaching  and  his  wTitings,  he  could  say  that 
God  had  given  him  the  grace  to  go  to  work  earnestly  and  sys- 
tematically, so  that  he  had  not  knowingly  perverted  or  errone- 
ously interpreted  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  He  had 
written  for  no  personal  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of 
God.  He  gave  them  various  exhortations  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  office;  then  took  them  each  by  the  hand,  and  "we 
parted  from  him,'*  says  Beza,  "with  our  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
and  our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief."  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  May^  1364.  His  piercing  eye  retained  its  brilliancy  to  the 
last.  Apart  from  this,  his  face  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death, 
and  its  appearance,  as  we  are  informed  by  Beza,  was -not  per- 
ceptibly changed  aft^r  the  spirit  had  left  the  body.  His  last 
days  were  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been 
compared  by  Vinet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was  endued 
with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although  the  imagina- 
tion and  sentiments  were  less  roundly  developed.  His  systematic 
spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  an  enduring  school  of 
thought.  In  this  characteristic  he  may  be  comparetl  with 
Aquinas.  He  has  been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  He  siib- 
jected  hia  will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover it.  His  motives  were  pure.  Jle^felt  that  God  was  near 
him,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  obey^  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence,. The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul;  not  a  slavish  fear, 
but  a  principle  such  as  animated  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covtv 
nant.  The  combination  of  Ms  qualities  was  such  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  attract  profound  admiration  and  reverence  from  one 
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class  of  minds,  and  excite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There 
is  no  one  of  the  Reformers  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day^ 
with  so  much  i>ersonaI  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aversion.  But 
whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especially  the  few  passages 
in  which  he  ieta  us  into  his  confidence  and  appears  to  invite  our 
^Tnpathy,  will  acquire  a  growing  sense  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness,  and  a  tender  consideration  for  Ids  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theological  system^,  and  con- 
trasted with  other  types  of  Protestant  theology,  there  is  one 
characteristic,  pen-'ading  principle.  It  is  that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God;  not  only  his  unlimited  control,  within  the  sphere  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  but  the  determination  of  Hig  will, 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  salvation  of  some,  and  of  the  aban- 
donment of  others  to  perdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Cal\an  created  at  Genevaj  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  light  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  casts  upon 
it,  were  two  capital  errors.  First4the  jiurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
its  discipline  over  its  memberSj  was  carried  into  the  details  of 
conduct,  extended  over  personal  and  domestic  life,  to  such  a 
degree  as  unwarrantably  to  curtail  individual  lilierty.  Sec-, 
ondiy,  the  power  of  coercion  that  was  given  to  the  civil  authoiv 
ity  subverted  freedom  in  religious  opinion  and  worship.    J 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even  by  ^ 
its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfully  the  cause  of  ci\"il  liberty?  [ 
One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  which  it  drew  between  J  i 
Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would  not  surrender  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  Church -to  the  civil  authority.'  \Vhether  the 
Church,  or  the  Government,  should  regulate  the  administration 
of  thCiSacrament,  and  admit  or  reject  the  communicants,  was  the 
question  which  Cahin  fought  out  with  the  authorities  at  Geneva. 
In  tJiis  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  relation  of  the  civil 
rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established  under  the  auspices  of  Zwingli, 
as  well  as  of  Luther,  and  from  the  Anglican  system  which  origi- 
nated under  Henry  Vlll.  In  lis  theory  of  the  respective  powers 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Magistrate,  Calvinism  approximated 
to  the  trathtional  v\qw  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  France,  in 
Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever  Calvinism  was 
planted,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting  the  tyranny  of  civil 

I  Cftlvin  condemoA  Henry  VUI.  for  etyUog  himBoU  ^aa  WtA  lA  ^J&b  Kt^jiJ'^'^^^ 
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I  rulers.     This  principle,  in  the  long  run,  wod,d  inevitably  con- 

Iduce  to  the  progress  of  civil  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the 
distinction  between  Juhurch  and  State,  which  was  recognized 
from  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  notwithstanding  the  long 
ages  of  intolerance  and  persecution  that  were  to  follow,  was  the 
first  step,  the  necessary  condition,  in  the  development  of  religious 
liberty.  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  the  State  shall  not  stretch 
its  power  over  the  Church,  within  its  proper  sphere;  next,  that 
that  State  shall  not  lend  its  power  to  the  Church,  as  an  execu- 
tioner of  ecclesiastical  laws. 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favorable  to  civil 
liberty  is  found  in  the  republican  character  of  its  church  organi- 
zation. Laymen  shared  power  withminiaters.  The  people,  the 
body  of  the  congregation,  took  an  active  and  responsible  part 
in  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  and  of  all  other  officers.  At  Geneva, 
the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  cir* 
cumatancea  in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  church  affairs.  Calvin 
did  not  realize  his  own  theory.  But  elsewhere,  especially  in 
countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the 
State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  system  had  full  room  for 

I  development.     Men  who  were  accustomed  to  rule  themselves  in 
n  ^  the  Church  would  claim  the  same  privilege  in  the  commonwealth. 
Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  derived  from  its  theology. 
The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Almighty  Ruler,  and  of  his 
intimate  connection  with  the  minutest  incidents  and  obligations 

\of  human  life,  which  is  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all 
earthly  potentates.  An  intense  spirituality,  a  consciousness  thad 
this  life  is  but  an  infinited^mal  fraction  of  human  existence 
dissipates  the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  high 
their  station,  and  dulls  the  luster  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  Calvin- 
ism and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  Yet,  it  ia 
curious  to  observe  that  the  effect  of  these  opposite  systems  upon 
the  attitude  of  men  towards  the  civil  authority  has  often  been 
not  dissimilar.  But  the  Calvinistj  unlike  the  Romanist,  dis- 
penses with  a  human  priesthood,  which  has  not  only  often  proved 
a  powerful  direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  renders  submis- 
sion to  such  rulers  more  facile  and  less  easy  to  shake  off. 


CHAPTER  vrn 

THE  REFOBMATION  IN  FRANCE 

Tn  long  contest  for  Gallican  righte  had  lowered  the  prestige 
of  the  popes  in  France,  but  it  had  not  weakened  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy  itself,  and,  in  the 
feding  of  the  people,  was  indiasolubly  associated  with  it.^  The 
College  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris, 
and  the  Parliament,  which  had  together  nuuntained  Gallican 
fiberty,  in  a  spirit  of  independence  of  the  Papacy,  were  united 
in  stem  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  Hie  Concordat 
eoDduded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle  of 
Harignano,  gave  to  the  King  the  right  of  presentation  to  vacant 
benefices;  to  t^e  Pope,  tJie  first-fruits.  It  excited  profound 
discontent,  and  was  only  roistered  by  Parliament  after  pro- 
loo)^  resistance  and  under  a  protest.  It  abolished  the  Ftag- 
matie  Sanction  of  1438,  which  had  been  deemed  the  charter  of 
Gillican  independence.  It  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis  I.,  and 
a  peat  many  laymen  beeides,  an  endless  amount  of  patronage 
of  (UK  sort  and  another,  but  it  weakened  the  Catholic  Church, 
<inly  as  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy 
penoQs,  favorites  of  the  court,  into  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
thoa  increased  the  necessity  for  reform.*  In  Southern  France 
iTcninant  of  the  Waldensee  had  survived,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  Catharists  was  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and  legends, 
^t  the  first  movements  towards  reform  emanated  from  the 
Humamst  culture. 

A  Uterary  and  sdentific  spirit  was  awakened  in  France 
^Wi^  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy,  which  subsisted  under 
^)OuiB  Xn.  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially,  Italian 
K^olarB  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  numbers  to  take  up 

'Bask^  PnuuStitchs  OnehiehU  vomthmtieh  un  16.  u.  17.  JaKrhundert,  i.  110. 
^^  Ob  Qm  eormptioQ  consequent  upon  the  Concordat,  see  Rankei  FranMoai»eh» 
**M*^  i.  1»1;  Cambridge  MotUm  Hilary,  vol.  i.,  p.  674. 
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their  abode  in  France,  Frenchmen  likewise  visited  Italy  and 
brought  home  the  classical  culture  which  they  acquired  there. 
Among  the  scholars  who  cultivated  Greek  was  Buda?ns,  the 
foremost  of  them,  whom  Erasnms  styled  the  "wonder  of  France," 
After  the  "Peace  of  the  Dames"  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  infl 
1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V.^  a  throng 
of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the  Sj>anish  rule, 
streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Jiteraturel 
and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars  found  in  the  king  a  liberal 
and  enthusiastic  patron.  The  new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and 
Greek^  were  opposed  by  all  the  might  of  the  Sorbonne,  thefl 
leader  of  which  was  the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates 
were  on  the  watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  sus- 
pected of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immedi- 
ately accusod  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  parties 
wfere  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and  the 
other  ininucal  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  traditional  the- 
ology.* 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one  more 
entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  is  Jacques  Lef^vre, 
.  who  was  born  at  Etaples,  a  httle  village  of  Picardy,  about  the 
..year  1455,  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
having  become  a  master  of  arts  and  a  priest,  spent  some  time  iafl 
Italy.     After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  was  active  in  publishing  ami  commenting  on  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original  in  Italy,  as  weUfl 
as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathematicians,  writbigs  of  the 
Fathers,  and  mystical  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages,     Lef^vre 
was  honored  among  the  Humanists  as  the  restorer  of  philosophy 
and  science  in  the  University.    Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
spirit,  in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and 
in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Kpistles  of  Paul.    As  early  as 
.    about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Farel;  '^'God  will  renovate  the 
\  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it;"   and  in  the  last-named 
work,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  the  times  betoken  that  a  renova- 
tion of  the  Church  is  near  at  hand.     He  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
^gratuitflus  justification,  and  deals  with  the  Scriptm-cs  as  the 
supreme  and  sufficient  authority.    But  a  mystical,  rather  than  M 

■  Webar,  OtachKhtliche  DarateUunff  d,  CaivinUmw  im  VtirhaUnitt  warn  Stool, 
p.  Sa  Hq. 
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&|nletmcal  vein  characterizes  him;   and  while  this  prevented 

hJoi  from  breaking  with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 

aesof  the  opposidoQ  which  his  opinions  were  adapted  to  pro- 

(iacc    One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri(,onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who 

kid  the  same  view  of  justification  with  Lefevre,  and  fostered 

tbf  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese.     The  enniity  of  the  Sor- 

boime  to  Lef^\Te  and  his  school  took  a  more  aggreasive  form. 

when  the  writings  of  Luther  began  to  be  read  in  the  University 

SJiJ  elsewhere.    The  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  set  their  faces 

4gUQSt  every  deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas. 

R^ucblin,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  had  hoped  for  support 

there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne;   but  the 

Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.     In  1521  they  sat  in  judg- 

mtDt  on  Luther  and  condemned  him  as  a  heretic  and  blasphemer.^ 

Heresy  was  treated  by  them  as  an  offense  against  the  State;  and 

the  Parliament^    the   highest   judicial    tribunal,   showed   itself 

pruDpt  to  carry  out  their  decrees  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual 

penalties.    The  Sorbonne  formally  condemned  a  dissertation  of 

t/^fpvre  on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had 

cmtroverted  the  traditional  opinion.    He,  with  Farel,  Gerard 

Rouasel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an  asylum  with  Bri^onnet. 

lelfivrp  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and, 

ui » commentary  on  the  Gospels,  explicitly  pronounced  the  Biblei 

tbf  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the  individual  might  interpret  fori 

aiinsplf,  and  declared  justification  to  be  through  faith  alOne, » 

Mthout  human  works  or  merit.    It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  aspired 

'<•  b(K»nie  another  Wittenberg.*    At  length  a  commission  of 

■vliament  was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of   heretics   in 

^'lat   dlistrict.      Brigonnet,    either    intimidated    or    recoiling 

*t  (he  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the  Church,  joined 

***    the    condemnation  of    Luther    and    of    his    opinions,  and^ 

pVen  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which  fell  upon  Protestant-J" 

*&ni  within  his  diocese.     Lef&vre  fled  to  Strasbiu*g,  was  aUcf^ 

^anls  recalled  by  Francis  I.,  but  ultimately  took  up  his  abodes 

Ui  the  court  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Na- 

Varre.'   At  about  the  time  of  his  death  (1536),  Calvin's  Institutes 

"  UeUncUiOb.  replied.     S4M'keDdi>rf,  !.  186. 

■  Bmn  Martia,  Hittoire  rf*  Fnan«,  viij,  H9, 

>  The  middle  patb  which  I^ousael  and  others,  who  iiMiPptcd  the  doctriDC  ol 
jnrtUIc*Cioa  by  fnith,  but  rcmainrd  in  the  IlomBa  CatboUc  Church,  endeavored 
to  tmkr^  im  exhibit^  by  Scbaiiflt  ia  h'lB  work,  Gfrard   Rou4Wl,  prtd'UXiUUT  i*  \a 
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appeared,  which  gave  to  the  Huguenots  a  definite  creed  ands 
unity  which  imparted  to  them  strength,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  cost  them  a  fraction  of  their  adlierents. 

Margaret,  from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclined  to  the  oew 
doctrines.    There  were  two  parties  at  the  court.    The  mother 
of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  were 
allies  of  the  Sorbonne.     They  were  of  the  class  of  persons,  nu: 
merous  in  that  age,  who  endeavor  to  atone  for  private  vices  b; 
bigotry,  and  by  the  persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.    Mar 
garet,  on  the  contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princesaj 
cherished  a  mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond  Bri 
gonnet  in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.    Bu 
this  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her  mim 
an  indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forms  of  ecclesiastica 
order;   so  that  while  she  received  the  Protestant  idea  of  salv 
tion  by  faith,  and  of  the  direct  personal  communion  of  the  soc 
with  Christ,  she  was  not  moved  to  withdraw  from  the  mass,  0 
separate  formally  from  the  old  Church.    There  was  a  warn 
friendliness  for  the  reforming  preachers,  a  disposition  to  pro 
tect  them  against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  longe 
relished  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  varioui 
other  peculiarities  of  the  Catholic  Ritual,  yet  left  the  sacrament 
and  the  polity  of  the  Church  unassailed.    The  passionate  attacb 
ment  of  Margaret  to  her  brother,  of  which  so  much  has  beei 
said,  illustrates  her  nature,  in  which  sensibility  had  so  large  i 
place.^     The  authoress  of  a  religious  poem,  the  "Mirror  of  tb 
Sinful  Soul,"  which  was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite^ 
the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns ;  shel 
also  composed,  when  in  middle  life,  the  "Heptameron,"  a  series 
of  tales  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the  moral  reflections 
and  warnings  are  a  weak  antidote  to  the  natural  influence  of  thqj 
narratives  themselves.*    Before  the  death  of  her  fiist  husbandJ 


Seine  MarffueriU  de  Navarre  (1845),  and  in  the  articles,  by  tli*'  i&amp  author.  iS', 
Hersog'a  ReaUncytX.,   " Bri^pimet, "   "G^r^rd    Rouho^,"  And    "Itarg&retba 
Orleanfl. " 

'  See  the  judiciQU*  remiM'kv  of  Hemi  MarUn,  wiU,  83.  n,  4.  H.  Qeuin.  in 
Svppltm/Eta  a  la  rwlie*  mtr  MafffUerite  d'Anffoul^me,  whieh  foniui  the  pn^Bce  lo 
the  Navvies  Letirea  d«  ia  Reine  d«  ia  Navnrrr,  Iirs  given  an  improbable  veiaoci 
of  thia  "triste  my^l^r^,'^  whic^h  attributcB  a  cutpable  iDteatioa  ta  the  taater.  Ab 
opposite  viBw  ia  pr^wnled  by  Miohclet,  La  Rfforme,  p.  175.  | 

*  See  the  brief  but  admirabli^  remarks  of  Professor  Morley,  in  hLs  inlenetin^ 
biogfapliy  of  Clement  Marot  (TvOndon,  1871),  i.  272,  It  i9  b  ctirioua  illustmtioa^ 
of  the  tantiueis-  ol  the  French  nobiUty  a\  tVua  \une,  AWt  Mtt.rBtfct  should  be  tbi 
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tk  Duke  of  Aleinjon,  and  while  she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted 
ber  influence  to  the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Prot- 
otaate,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  Henry  d'AJbret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued^ 
i&  her  own  little  court  and  principahty,  to  favor  the  reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  professors.  Occasionally  her  peculiar  tempera^ 
Dimt  led  her  to  entertain  hospitably  enthusiasts  who  concealed 
ui  antinamian  license  under  a  mystical  theory  of  gospel  liberty. 
CaKin  wrote  to  her  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  com- 
pbuDt  respecting  the  language  of  hia  book  against  this  sect,^ 
He  aomewhere  speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
to  the  Gospel,  as  a  platonic  love.  Yet,  the  drift  of  her  influence 
ippears  in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the  heroic  Jeanne 
d'Albret^  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  readiness  of  the 
people,  over  whom  Margaret  immediately  ruled,  to  receive  the 
Protestant  faith.  Her  marriage  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
relirement  from  the  French  court  were  preceded  by  the  return 
to  En^and  of  one  of   the   young  ladies  in  her  service,  Anne 

!yn,  whose  tragical  history  is  so  intimately  eonneetfid  with 

introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.' 

Francis  L,  whose  generous  patronage  of  artiste  and  men  of 
Irttere,  gave  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  Science,"  had  no  love 
lor  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament,  or  for  the  monks.  He 
futcrtained  the  plan  of  bringmg  Erasmus  to  Paris,  and  placing 
bini  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible 
wilb  his  mother  and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitioua  aversion  to 
fJie  leaders  of  reform.  He  established  the  college  of  "  the  three 
iMguages,^'  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne,  The  Faculty  of  The- 
"logy,  and  the  Parliament,  found  in  the  King  and  court  a  hin- 
dnuce  to  their  persecuting  policy.  It  was  in  the  face  of  his 
oppoeitioin  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  treatise  of  Lef^vre  on  their 
Ij>t  of  prohibited  books.  It  was  not  through  any  agency  of  the 
King  that  the  company  of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was 

*'ilKr  of  Uiesv  Bloiiea,  And  that  her  dnugtitpr,  the  virtuoua  snd  noble  JeaJine 
^'AOifvt,  should  bttve  published  them  Lq  the  first  correct  edition.  Set  Merle 
'''^ubi^n^,  ffiafflpy  of  Itw  Rrformaiion  in  liw  Time  of  Caivin,  ii.  170. 

'  The  Cr«fttJs*>,   CantTf  la  Srcte  FanliuUique  ft  FuHtrttic  dea  Libtrtiner  gvi  ae 
'M^pMnicf*  ()M4).     Calvin 'b  Lettrr  is  in  Bonnet,  i.  420. 

'The  Lftteni  or  Miirgatct  hav^  been  published  by  M.  G^nin,  LeUre*  d»  Mar^ 
f*m^  d'AtttfaitUme  (1S411 ;  MoutflUn  LtUtet  de  la  Btine  de  Navarm  (1842).  To 
Hip  trti  of  Ihcse  collrctinns  iii  prpQxed  a,  full  biographicaJ  introductioa.  Her 
^itncur  ntd  e*iw  *r«  ducribul  by  Von.  Poleiu,  Otck.  d.  Fronton^he  Pni.,  i. 
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dispersed.  The  revolt  of  the  Constable  Boiirbon  tnarle  it  neces- 
sary for  Francis  to  conciliat*  the  clergy;  and  the  bailie  of  Pavia, 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the  regency  of  Lis 
mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  persecutors.  An  inquisitorial 
court,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained  by  Parliament. 
Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  ha  the  provinces.  Louis  de 
Berquin,  who  combined  a  culture  which  won  the  admiration  of 
£raJ5mu9,  with  the  religious  earnestness  of  Luther^  was  thrown 
into  prison.  The  King,  however,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at 
the  earnest  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  him  free.  The  failure 
of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  Italy^  emboldened  the  per- 
secuting party.  Berquin,  who  had  commenced  a  prosecuUoQ 
against  Eleda,  the  leader  of  the  heresy-hunting  conmiissionera 
appointed  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  again  taken  into  custodyj  and 
this  time  was  burnt  before  the  King  could  mterpose  to  save  hira, 
The  theological  antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  professors  in  the  college  for  th* 
ancient  languagets,  and  even  to  lampoon,  in  a  scholastic  comedy, 
the  King's  sister,  against  whom  they  threw  out  charges  of  heresy, 
besides  condemning  her  book,  the  "Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul." 
Francis  was,  at  this  time,  holding  a  conference  with  Clement 
VII.,  in  Provence,  and  on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  Bt 
the  treatment  of  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Roussel  to 
preach  freely  in  Paris;  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
his  sermons,  Francis  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and  prosecuted 
for  sedition.     He  died  in  prisonj  in  1537. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France  woul<i 
take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period.  In  1534,  Eeniy 
VHI.  separated  England  from  the  Papacy,  and  made  hun^df 
the  head  of  the  English  Church,  This  event  made  a  profound 
impression  throughout  Christendom.  Since  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
the  Papacy  had  lost  the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland, 
then  Denmark  (in  1526),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  Eng- 
land. The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitated,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  Luther  had  kindled  was  spreading  into  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom  was  lost  to  Rome; 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Romanic  nations?  It  was 
inevitable  that  all  eyes  should  be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its 
King,'    Early  in  1534,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate 

>  Henri  Martin,  -roi,  \W4, 


with  Francis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melanc- 
thoQ^  whom  she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The 
Undgr&ve  restored  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  his  possessions, 
lod  in  Wiirtemberg  the  two  forms  of  worshipj  Lutheran  and 
Cktbolic,  were  made  free.  Francis  I.  had  approached  nearer  to 
thf  Protestants;  and  the  death  of  Clement  VIL,  in  September 
of  this  year  (1534),  had  released  Francis  from  hia  political  ties 
ifiUi  the  Medici  and  the  Papacy.  The  violent  spirit  of  the 
fhampiona  of  the  Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of 
monks  in  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  un- 
r&vorable  to  their  cause. 

I     An  eminent  modern  historian  of  France  has  depicted  the 
jtfcrre  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reforma- 
Ition,  which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of  France,  and  were 
wpresented  in  three  individuals,  who  happened  to  be  together 
for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Caly iiL-J^be laisTLoTota. ^    This  inter- 
Bting  passage  of  Martin  suggest.^  a  few  observations  which, 
I  however,  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with  his  own.     Calvinism 
I  Was  a  product  of  the  French  mind.    In  its  sharp  and  logical 
I  structure  it  corresponded  to  the  peeiUiarities  of  the  French 
iLteilect.     in  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the  reform 
of  pcclesiastic^  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in  the  consciences  of 
^good  men.    But  Calvinism  was  the  radical  type  of  Protestant- 
B;  It  broke  abruptly  and  absolutely  with  the  past,  and  must 
IRr  this  reason  encounter  a  vast  might   of  opposition   from 
lfa«iitinnal  feelings,  from  sacred  or  superstitious  associations. 
ITie  dogma  of  predestination,  which  Calvinism  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  its  theology,  would  stir  up  the  hostility  of  men  in  whom 
[he  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  predominant,  not  to  speak  of 
oiber  c!a.sses.     It  was,  moreover,  a  defect  that  Calvinism  did 
Bot  rise  to  the  level  of  religious  toleration.     In  the  midst  of  their 
wra  sufferings,  the  CaJvinistic  preachers  of  France  invoked  the 
irm  of  the  magistrate  to  suppress  and   punish  Anabaptists, 
tervetians,  and  the  like,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  as 
leretics.     But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
he  Calvinistic  Reform  was  the  amendment  of  life  which  it  re- 
Hiir*d.     It  was  too  stem,  unrelenting  a  foe  of  sensuality  to  make^ 
Uieif  tolerable^  a -multitude  of  men  and  women,  in  the  court/ 
nd  out  of  it,  who  could  have  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  for- 

'  Ibid.,  184. 
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mulas  and  have  aubmitted  to  its  method  of  worship.    At  the 
opposite  extreme  from   Calvinism  was  the  spirit   of  Spanish 
Catholicism,  the  reawakened  zeal  for  the  traditions,  the  author- 
ity, the  imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion;  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  emboiliment  in  Loyola 
^and  his  famous  society*     With  this  spirit,  France  as  a  nation, 
France  left  to  ita  natural  impulses  and  affinities,  did  not  sym- 
pathize.    Between  these  mighty  contending  forces,  which  more 
and  more  were  coming  into  conflictj  was  the  literary,  philo- 
sophical, skeptical  temper  of  the  Renaissance,  which  found  an 
expression  in  that  strangest  of  writerSf  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
dinary genius  has   been   acknowledged    by   the    profoundest 
budenta  of  Uterature,  whose  influence  upon  the  French  language 
been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  the  Italian,  and  who 
veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction  —  of  filth  and  ribaldrj', 
too,  we  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon  human  nature,  society, 
education,  and  religion.     The  follies  of  monks  and  priests,  the 
sophistry  and  ferocity  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  lashes  to  such  a» 
extent  that  he  needed  powerful  protectors  to  save  him  fronk. 
their  wrath.    His  own  religion  does  not  extend  beyond  a  theism.^^- 
in  which  even  personal  immortality  has  no  clear  recognition.     Itn^ 
is  doubtless  true  that  one  type  of  thought  and  feeling  in  Franc^"^ 
at  that  day  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of  Gargantu^  and  Pantag — -^ 
ruel.    A  little  later,  a  skepticism  of  a  somewhat  modified  type^^l 
yet  a  genuine  product,  likewise,  of  the  Renaissance,  appears  iii^*^ 
Montaigne.     Whatever  attractions  this  species  of  philosophic^^ 

skepticism,  or  of  natural  religion,  may  have  for  the  French  mind, 

it  was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  little  of  earnestness  and^^ 
courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  combatants  who^C^ 
were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France.  Much^  if  noU^^fl 
everything,  depended  on  the  path  which  the  hesitating  monarch,  ..^j 
Francis  L,  would  conclude  to  take.  The  French  monarchy,  it-^^^ 
has  been  said,  which  had  been  emancipated  politically  from  -^* 
Rome  since  Philip  the  Fair,  had  nothmg  to  gain  by  becoming :^S 
Protestant.'  But  at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its-^^ 
independence;  by  refusing  to  enlist  in  the  reactionary,  repress-- — 
ive  policy  of  Spanish  Catholicism ;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  the  leading  part. 
But  Francis  L  did  not  assume  a  distinct  and  independent  posi- 

^  MigoHt  qiwted  hy  Hgori  Martin,  I'm.  £16. 
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lion.    He  did  not  embrace  Protestantism ;  he  did  not  consist- 
ffllly  throw  himself  upon  the  side  of  ultramontane  Catholicism. 
5ci«  partially  tolerating  the  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting 
it  with  base  cruelty,  he  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.     By  this 
imdeoided  and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his  country 
bwslculable  tniseries,  civil  wars  in  which  France  became  "not 
the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,"  and  its  soil  "the  frightful 
Ihater  of  the  battle  of  sects  and  nations."     ''  His  dynasty  per- 
irfiwl  in  blood  and  mire/'  and  France  would  have  perished  with 
it.  hail  not  this  fate  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior 
whom  Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country/ 
Notwithstanding  his  friendly  professions  to  the  Lutherans,  it 
BOOT  appeared  that  if  Francis  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
Reformation  after  the  Erasmian  type,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrarnents  or  upon  the  hier- 
archical system  of  the  Church,  the  topics  which  his  sister^  in  her 
siting?,  had  avoided.    Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  counte- 
Miice  movements  that  involved  a  religious  division  in  his  king- 
Join.    As  long  aa  religious  dissent  w^as  confined  to  men  of  rank 
wd  education,  the  King  might  discountenance  the  use  of  force 
to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  the  case  waa  difTerent.     Unity  in  religion  was  an  element 
in  the  strength  of  his  monarchy,  of  which  he  boasted.    He  prizedi 
*he  old  maxim,  "Un  roi,  un  foi,  un  loi."    When,  therefore,  in' 
October,  E534,  inconsiderate  zealots  posted  at  the  comers  of  the 
Street*  m  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King's  chamber  at 
Blois,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signalized  his  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  religion  by  coming  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  solemn 
religious  processions,  and  in  the  burning,  with  circumstances  of 
atrocious  cruelty,  of  eighteen  heretics.    Yet  again  he  showed 
himself  anxious  to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  the  German 
Protestants,  and  even  entered  into  negotiations  looking  to  a 
union  of  the  oppoising  religious  parties.    He  went  so  far  as  to 
invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  enterprise.     He 
claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  put  to  deatli  were  fanatics 
and  seditious  people,  whom  the  safety  of  the  State  rendered  it 
AecesBsry  to  destroy.    In  truth,  the  Grand  Master,  Montmo- 
ci,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Tournonj  active  promoters  of  perse- 
tioD,  had  persuaded  him  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  waa 
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the  first  step  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  5o 
in  France  what  they  had  done  in  Miinster.'  But  the  unwilling- 
ness  of  Francis  to  produce  a  schism,  or  to  place  himself  in 
antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  obliged  him  (1543)  to  give 
his  approval  to  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  in  opposition  to 
the  Protestant  views,  which  the  Sorbonne  put  forth,  In  the  form 
of  a  direction  to  preachers,'  It  waa  their  answer  (in  twenty-six 
Articles)  to  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  published  in  a  French  trans- 
lation. This  approval  by  the  King  followed  (in  1543)  the  issue 
by  him  of  several  severe  edicts,  one  qf  them  the  ordinance  for  a 
sharper  process  in  the  trial  of  heretics  (1540).  Parliament,  as 
a  part  of  its  edict  (1542)  for  the  control  of  the  press,  ordained 
that  all  copiea  of  the  Institutea  should  be  surrendered  without 
delay.  After  an  interval,  they  were  burnt  in  a  solemn  style, 
and  the  first  Iiidex  Ex'purgatorixis  by  Parliament  was  issued  soon 
after.  He  even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects.  His 
governing  aim  was  to  uphold  the  power  of  France,  and  to  with- 
stand and  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Hence  he  culti-.- 
vated  the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
in  Germany,  while  he  was  inflicting  imprisonment  and  death 
upon  their  brethren  in  France.  It  was  not  partiality  for  Prot- 
estantism, but  hostility  to  Charles,  that  moved  him;  and  so 
strong  was  this  sentiment,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Turks,  for  the  sake  of  weakening  his 
adversary.  On  the  whole,  during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Prot- 
estant opinions  found  not  a  little  favor  among  the  higher  classes. 
For  a  while,  it  was  Lutheranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther 
was  too  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French  mind. 
It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  CalvimeBtafOfierBrEicEat^BEtEdJiie 
sympathies  of  the  J'teiichmen  who  accepted  the.  Protestant  faith, 
After  the  mischievoi^atJair  or  the  placards,  the  closing  years 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  —  he  died  in  1547  -^  were  a  period  of 
cruel  persecution,  when  Calvinists  were  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
large  number  suffered  cruel  torture  and  death.  The  courage 
and  quickened  zeal  of  the  victims  inspired  a  grea.t  number  with 
sympathy  with  their  faith,  and  seemed  to  plant  Calvinism  in  a 
number  of  the  French  Universities,  and  in  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces.    New  Protestant  churches  were  founded. 


'  Henri  Mortm,  viii.  223. 
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FareJ  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  persecution  in 
Fnmce.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his  banishment  in 
IWt.  More  and  more  Geneva  became  an  asylum  for  French- 
inen  vihom  intolerance  drove  from  their  country.  Many  of 
ihpm  came,  wearing  the  scars  which  the  instruments  of  torture 
W  left  upon  them.  As  the  victims  of  religious  cruelty  emerged 
from  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  caught  eight  of  the  holy  city, 
tiipyfeli  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God.'  From  thirty 
printing-offices  of  Geneva^  Protestant  works  were  sent  forth, 
flitich  were  scattered  over  France  by  colporteurs  at  the  peril 
rf  their  lives.  The  Bible  in  French  was  issued  in  a  little  volume, 
which  it  was  easy  to  hide;  also  the  Psalms,  in  the  version  of 
Clemeut  Marot,  with  the  interluiear  music  of  Goudintel.'  Calvin 
WIS  indefatigable  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  his  countrymen 
by  htfi  letters.  Preachers  who  were  trained  at  his  side  returned 
to  their  country  and  ministered  to  the  little  churches  which  long 
belj  their  worship  in  secret.  The  Reformation  spread  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  south  of_  France.  The  spectacle  of  godly  men 
<rf  pure  lives,  led  to  the  stake,  while  atheists  and  scoffers  were 
tolerated  if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  alienated  many  from  the 
cM  religion. 

Henry  11.,  who  succeeded  Ms  father  in  1547,  had  no  sym- 
pathy mth  Protestantism.  He  might  support  the  Protestants 
abroad  when  a  political  object  was  to  be  gained,  as  when  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Maurice  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
«■«  about  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Emperor ;  but  at  home 
oe  cooperated  with  the  Sorbonne,  who  were  more  and  more  busy 
n»  ibdr  work  of  extirpating  false  doctrine  by  burning  the  books 
*1><I  persons  of  its  professors.  The  rage  of  the  common  people, 
*'*'J  even  the  holy  horror  of  licentious  courtiers,  were  excited 
*^y  fictitious  tales  of  abominable  vice  which  was  said  tfl  be  prac- 
^Wd  in  the  meetings  of  the  Huguenots.  To  be  objects  of  this 
?^'t  of  calumny  has  been  a  conimon  experience  of  sects  which 
"*ve  been  obliged  to  conduct  their  rites  in  secrecy,' 

Yet  in  this  reign  the  Protestant  opinions  made  great  prog- 

'  SsBKradJ,  /fufoire  dts  Franeait,  xiii.  24  aeq. 
*  8m  AD  eloquent  pusoge  on' the  influence  of  Qeiievft,  in  Uichelet,  Ouema  de 
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reas.  In  1558  it  was  estimated  th&t  there  were  two  thousand 
places  of  reformed  worship  scattt^red  over  Fnuice,  and  congre- 
gations numbering  four  hundred  thousand.  They  were  organ- 
ized after  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  were  adherents  of  the 
Genevan  type  of  doctrine.  In  1559  they  ventured  to  hold  a 
general  synod  in  Paris,  where  they  adopted  their  confession  of 
faith  and  determined  the  method  of  their  church  orgaai- 
zation. 

After  Henry  concluded  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cat*AU-Cam- 
break]  by  which  his  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands 
were  ^ven  up  to  Spwn,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  to  be 
married  to  Phihp  II.,  and  his  sister,  Margaret,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  commenced  with  fresh  \'igor  the  work  of  persecution. 
It  was  involved  in  this  treaty  that  the  two  kings  should  unite  in 
the  suppression  of  heresy.  **The  King  of  France,  which,  since 
the  reverses  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the  first  power  in  Europe, 
bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces^  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic  party."  '  He  unexpect- 
edly presented  himself  in  a  session  of  Parliament,  where  a  ndlder 
policy  had  begun  to  find  advocates,  and  ordered  the  two  mem- 
bers who  had  expressed  themselves  moat  emphatically  on  that 
aide  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Bastile.  He  declared  that  he  would 
make  the  extirpation  of  heresy  his  prindpal  business,  and  by 
letter  threatened  the  Parliament  and  inferior  courts  in  case 
they  showed  any  leniency  to  heretics.  But  in  a  tilt  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  marriages,  a 
splinter  from  the  spear  of  Montgomery,  the  Captain  of  his 
Guards,  struck  his  eye  and  inflicted  a  deadly  wound.  It 
seemed  to  the  Protestants  that  in  the  moment  of  extreme 
peril  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  stretched  out  to  deliver 
them  (1559). 

Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "The  fanatics 
and  the  politicians  had  thought  to  annihilate  heresy  by  the 
number  and  atrocity  of  the  punishments :  they  perceived  with 
dismay  that  the  hydra  multiplied  itself  under  their  blows.  They  M 
had  only  succeeded  in  exalting  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before, 
all  that  there  are  of  heroic  powers  in  the  human  soul.  For  one 
martyr  who  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  thi 
selves  a  hundred  more:    men,  women,  children^  marched 
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tbtar  punishment,  fmi^g  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  or  tho  Canticle 

of  SimeOD  —  Hspp^M  voU«  Serviteur. 

Seigiteur  I  j  'ai  vu  votro  Saiiveur. 

Many  expifed  in  ecstasy,  insensible  to  the  refined  cruelties  of 

the  savages    who  invented    tortures  to  prolong    their    agony. 

More  than  one  judge  died  of  coniSternation  or  remorse.    Others 

embraced  the  faith  of  those  whom  they  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

Hie  pxecutioner  at  Dijon  was  converted  at  the  foot  of  the  pyre. 

AH  the  great  phenomena,  in  the  most  vast  proportions,  of  the  first 

•Java  of  Christianity,  were  seen  to  reappear.    Most  of  the  vic- 

tfnjfi  died  with  the  eye  turned  towards  that  New  Jerusalem, 

'^tholy  city  of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seek,  whence 

Others  had  received  the  Word  of  God.     Not  a  preacher,  not  a 

'iiiasionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin  from  afar, 

'^hanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so  beautiful  an  end. 

They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching  Calvin  for  not  following 

them  into  France  than  a  soldier  reproaches  his  general  for  not 

tuluniging  into  the  met^e."  ' 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  that  converted 
"the  Huguenots  into  a  poUtical  party.  With  the  accession  of 
Iraneis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of  his  successor,  hoped  to  gratify 
lier  ambition  by  ruling  the  kingdom.  The  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  II.,  of  Florence,  and  the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  her 
childhood  had  been  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  and 
she  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  unprincipled  maxims  of  the 
Italian  school  of  politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  made 
her  husband  the  heir  of  the  throne;  taut  his  aversion  to  her  was 
such  that,  at  an  earlier  day,  when  it  was  supposed  that  no  chil- 
dren would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idea  of  send- 
ing her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  the 
mistresses  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  Even  after 
the  birth  of  her  children  and  after  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne,  she  did  not  escape  from  her  humiliating  position.  She 
was  dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
Henry's  caistress,  for  the  maintenance  of  relations  with  her 
husband,  whose  repugnance  to  her  was  partly  founded  on 
phvsical  pecuharities,  which  were  derived  from  her  profligate 
ffllier  and    which  entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her 
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children.'  Accuatomed  from  early  childhood  to  hide  her 
thoughts  and  feelings;  without  conscience  and  almost  without 
a  heart;  caring  httie  for  reli^on  except  to  hate  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.'  But 
the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age,  though  practically  in 
his  minority,  disappointed  her  hope.  It  immediately  appeared 
that  the  young  King  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  family 
of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had  been  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
nobleman  of  Lorraine,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marig- 
nano,  and  in  the  subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of 
his  sons,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine^ had  acquired  great  power  under  Henry  II. :  the  Duke 
as  a  military  leader^  especially  by  the  successful  defense  of 
Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais;  and  the  Cardinal  as  Confessor 
of  the  King,  who.se  conscience,  Beza  says,  he  carried  in  his 
sleeve.  Both  were  unpopular,  the  Cardinal,  from  his  hostility 
to  heresy,  specially  odious  to  the  Protestants.  Their  sdst^r 
had  married  James  V.,  of  Scotland;  and  her  daughter,  Mary 
Stuart,  who  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  age,  was  wedded  to  the  youthful  King,  Francis  II,  He 
was  weak  in  minti  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit  men, 
with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  and  beautiful  young  Queen,  to 
maintain  a  complete  ascendency  over  him.  The  Cardinal  was 
supreme  in  the  affairs  of  State,  the  Duke  in  the  military  depart- 
ment. It  was  an  a^ociation  of  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist, 
the  lion  and  the  fox,  for  their  common  aggrandizement.  The 
Guises  set  themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  religion, 
although  they  at  first  adopted  the  poHcy  of  withstanding 
Charles  V.  through  an  alUance  with  the  Pope.  They  had  large 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Italy,  and  assumed  to  inherit  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Naples.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  their  first  step  was  to  induce  the  King  to  give  a  cour- 
teous dismis-sal  to  the  Grand  Constable,  Montmorenci,  who, 
with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been  the  rivals  of  the  Guises 
and  had  shared  with  them  the  offices  and  honors  of  the  king^ 

■  Bd'Chelet,  Ouema  de  Rdigion,  p.  43.  ' 

■  Anquetil  striven  to  paint  Catherine,  in  bqeii«  point?,  in  a  Icm  unfavor&blv 
U^ht.  L'Etiprit  de  la  Liffwt,  i.  54,  She  !a  charge tcriiend  by  tho  Due  d'Aumala 
as  bang  "without  utTectloiu,  without  prutciplei,  and  vibbout  scruplas."  Hitttr$ 
of  the  Primxa  of  Condi,  i.  S6. 
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liom.  It  was  by  the  support  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose 
JaugJiters  had  married  their  brother,  that  the  Guises  were  enabled 
&rst  tomake  themselves  the  equals  and  then  the  superiors  of  Mont- 
narenci,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  pohtical  sagacity.' 

h  was  not  tiO  be  expected  that  the  great  nobles  of  France  ^ 
ffoiiid  quietly  see  the  control  of   the  government  practically 
usurped  by  persons  whom  they  considered  upstarts,  who  had 
seizeti  on  places  that  did  not  belong  to  them  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm.    The  opposition  to  the  Guises  centered 
in  two  fanulieSr  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon.    The 
ihfee  brothers  of  the  former  house  were  princes  of  the  blood, 
Wog  descended  by  a  collateral  line  from  Louis  IX,    Anthony 
(•f  Vendome,  the  eldest,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Al- 
^fet,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  of  Nar 
•^Te,  had  been  moved  to  take  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  but 
'^*s  a  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  character.     He  had  no  loftier 
^p€  than  to  get  back  from  Spain  his  principality  of  Navarre, 
^''    to  provide  himself  with  an  equivalent  dominion  elsewhere. 
yie  second  brother,  Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a 
^*tiilar  temperament.    The  third,  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^,  was 
*  ^rave  man,  not  without  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel, 
''^rl  not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure.     The 
^otestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  the 
'^ijicess  of  Cond^,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had  more  firmness 
^*   reli^ous  conviction  than  their  husbands.     The  three  brothers 
^  the  house  of  Chatillon,  sons  of  Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the 
*^54ter  of  the  Constable,  were  men  of  a  nobler  make.    These 
J*"^!re  Odet,  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Dande- 
•Ot,  Colonel  of  the  Cisalpine  infantry,    Coligny  had  acquired 
Sreat  credit  by  introducing  strict  discipline  into  the  French 
Hifantry,  and  by  valor  at  St.  Quentin  and  elsewhere.     In  all 
the    qualities  of  mind   and  character  that  constitute  human 
greatness,  he  was  without  a  peer.    His  attachment  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  ami  the  great  nobles  who  were  connected 
With  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  persecuted  Calvinists, 
and  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  should  seek  for  deliverance  through 
them  was  natural,'  The  Guises  were  virtual  usurpers,  who 
had  taken  the  station  that  beJonged  to  the  princes  of  the  bloody 

'  Beaii  Martin,   viii.  362.  *  Rfcoke,  \.  \W. 
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andf  at  the  aarriR  time,  were  persecutors.  The  nobles,  thpir 
antagonists,  and  their  Protestant  co-religionists  bad  a  common 
cause.  There  was  a  union  of  political  and  rehgious  motives 
to  bind  them  all  together.  If  pohtical  considerations  had  a 
governing  weight  with  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  some  other 
leaders,  this  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune  it 
proved,  of  the  Huguenots;  but  it  was  not  their  fault.  While 
it  is  vain  to  ignore  the  influence  of  political  aspirations,  it  is  a 
greater  error  of  some  writers,  Hke  Davila,  to  ascribe  the  whole 
movement  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  motives  of  this  character.' 
There  was  on  their  part  a  thorough  opposition  to  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Calvinists,  and  an  attachment  to  their  cause, 
which,  if  it  was  inconstant  in  some  cases,  proved  in  others  a 
profound  and  growing  conviction,  such  as  no  terrors  and  no 
sacrifices  could  weaken, 

Calvin,  like  the  Lutheran  reformers,  preached  the  doctrine 
of  obedience  to  ruler.s,  and  uncomplaining  submission  to  suffer- 
ing and  death.'  For  forty  years  the  unoffending  Huguenots 
had  acted  on  this  principle  and  submitted  to  indescribable  in- 
dignities and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by  men  who  in  their  own 
daily  lives  violated  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue.  But 
even  Calvin  held  that  Christians  might  lawfully  take  up  arms, 
under  authorized  leaders,  to  overthrow  usurpation.  We  shall 
see,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  unchecked  atrocities,  not  of  the 
magistrates,  but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  in  France,  as  in 
Germany,  during  this  period,  the  reluctance  of  the  Protestants 
to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance  and  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors,  the  indeciaion  of  the  Protestanta  on  this  ques- 
tion, more  than  once  cost  them  dear. 


^  Davila  (Storia  ddle  (hum  CivHi  di  Francia)  deecribea  a  formAl  meeting  in 
Veadome,  at  which  Cond^  and  othpra  advocated  an  open  war,  but  Coligay  per- 
euaiied  them  to  adopt  a  more  crafty  policy.  Davila  makea  the  coospiracy  of 
Amboise  the  rtisult  of  this  confer&bce.  But  it  is  Qot  credible  that  such  a  coa- 
ferexioe  vraa  ■ever  held.  See  the  qcsrching  criticifld)  of  Dftvilft  by  Kimke,  Fran*. 
Geackichlt,  v.  3  seq. 

'  8ec!  Heary,  iii.  548,  nnd  BeiJ.,  p.  1S4  flM|.  Speaking  of  the  counsel  which  he 
gave  in  refere-ncc  to  tlie  Amboise  conspiracy,  CalWn  says  ;  "Cependont  les  lameii- 
tationa  eatoyent  grander  de  ritihumanitf  quoa  eier^oii  pour  abolir  La  religion: 
mesme  d'h'cure  cq  beilre  oo  BttenJoU  uae  horrible  boiieherie,  pour  exterminer  taua 
les  povree  Sdelea."  He  eaye,  that  he  rf>pLiF>d,  that  if  a  single  drop  of  blcud  wen 
ehed,  rivera  of  blood  would  flow  over  Kiiropc;  moreover  that  it  i»  better  "for  ua 
all  to  perish  a  hundred  ti]tlC!<,  than  that  (lie  name  of  the  sdhcreata  of  the  Goepd 
ahould  be  exposed  to  such  opprobriuni." 
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The  conspiracy  of  Amboise  waa  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 
gpnlleinaa,  La  Renaudie,  was  the  most  active  contriver,  to 
disposess  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  and  to  pla!^e  the 
cQUtrol  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  Conde  appears  to  have  been  privy  to  it.  Coligny  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  it ;  Calvin  tried  to  dissuade  La  Rcnaudie 
from  esecuting  his  project,  which  the  Reformer  sternly  disap- 
proved, unless  the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  Cond6  alone,  but 
the  first  of  them  in  rank,  were  to  sanction  it,  and  Farhament 
were  to  join  with  them>  The  Guises  were  forewarned  and  fore- 
tfmed,  and  took  a  savage  revenge,  not  only  upon  the  conspira- 
tors, but  upon  a  great  number  of  innocent  Protestants,  whom 
the  conspirators  hati  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their  peti- 
tions, but  who  had  no  further  complicity  in  the  undertaking 
(1560). 

Tlie  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  was  an  im- 
paave  sign,  had  the  effect  to  moderate  for  the  moment  the 
[xilicy  of  the  Cardinal.  The  prisons  were  opened  and  the 
Proleetants  set  at  liberty.  The  Edict  of  Romorantin,  in  1560, 
psflged  by  the  agency  of  L'Hogpital,  no  friend  of  the  Guises, 
fitill  forbade  all  Protestant  a^embhes  for  worship,  but  proceed- 
ioga  against  individuals  on  account  of  their  faith  were  to  be 
tiropped.  The  tares,  it  was  said,  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
*»»iicated  from  the  fieUh  The  Protestants  made  an  appeal 
for  liberty  to  meet  together  for  worship.  Their  petition  wag 
boldly  presented  to  the  King  in  an  Assembly  of  Notables  at 
f^onlainebleau  by  Coligny,  who  had  espoused,  but  not  yet  pub- 
licly professed,  the  new  opinions.  At  the  same  time,  a  demand 
"a.^  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  States  Genera!^  to  consider  the 

...   '  9m  Cftlvin^  letter,  cited  above,  on  the  stibjwt  {April  16,  16&]).  in  Qeory, 

"'■  ^  j  Bml.,  p.  1&3.     liirre  can  be  no  ddubt  that  La  Retiaudte  rcitirpstiitnl  Caiid£ 

"^  l*  the  silent  loader  or  the  ent*rpri»c.     That  he  vas  i«  ginenilly  wssuinpd,  imd 

''''^wily  Willi  truth.      Hi^Dri   TlrfartiD,  viii.  34  «eq.     ^iamoDdi,  Hutoirr  det  Fran- 

^  iviji.  132.     Uue  d'Aiimnlp,  HiMftry  of  the  Frinfet  cf  Cond*,  J.  &6.     H  i»  so 

*UW  hy  Ih-Ro,,  Hutoire  ttte  Egtiara  Rif.,  L  260.      Ranke  saya  :    "Mit  hiHtotiaicher 

^MinunlhpU  i&est  sJch  «clbat  aicht  s&gen  ob  La  Renaudic  ^ch  mit  Cond^  vers- 

^fnfet  faattc"     (i.  147. )     Ranke  adverts  to  the  dpniat  of  Cond^;    but  he  only 

^■flied  th»t  bt  b*d  b«Pii  a  psny  in  any  ent(>rpriac  a^inti  tfu  King  or  th<  Staie. 

He  would  hot  have  adntittpd  tHiat  the  CoDBpiraoy  of  Amboiae  waa  directed  against 

vidwr.     8»  Mra.   Marsh's  intprpsting  vofIe,   The  Froi.  Ref.  in  France  {LondoD. 

iMT),  i,  142.  n-      Brsulflme.  who  njjes  to  something  like  enthiisnutBi  in  praistag 

thv  virtUfla  of  Coligtiy,  aaya  that  the  coospiratoni  wi?re  prevented  by  hin  known 

I  fmiuty  and  woae  of  boDor  from  imparting  to  him  their  ^cjvt.     La  Hommfg 

>JU»utrra,    I     in.    wx.  (U.   I'Admiral   de  Chasl.illon).      BraotdtiW  cotapAirca  CoU^y 

lAJulGiUflr,  »a  }apid*rim  (he  taya)  place  togeth«r  two  dta.taouda  ot  cixq,\i\Bi'Ui\K«'4V)' 
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fmances  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  National  Council  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  religion,  TTie  Cardinal  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
The  Guises  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  combine  an  over- 
whelming party  against  the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbon 
princes.  Calvin  adhered  to  his  principle  and  diacovrntenaneed 
all  violence  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined 
to  take  possession  of  churches;  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Nor- 
raandyj  and  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  of  Itself, 
without  bloodshed,  break  down  the  power  of  their  antagonists.  _ 
The  frivolous  Anthony  of  Navarre  was  not  equal  to  so  manly* 
an  undertaking.  Sunmioned  by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went 
with  Cond6,  They  went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they 
placed  themselves,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  theb 
friends  and  the  entreaties  of  their  wives.  Cond^  was  put  under 
arrest,  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Conspiracy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  his  officers  and  guards, 
and  surrounded  with  soldiers  and  spies.  The  Deputies  of  the 
Estates,  as  they  arrived,  found  everything  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal ;  and  were  compelled,  at  the  outset,  to  sign  a  Catholic 
creed.  The  same  test  was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevaliers  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelatfs, 
the  nobles,  and  the  royaJ  officers  present  at  Orleans.  Tliel 
laymen  who  should  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  were  to  be 
deprived  of  all  their  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day  sent  J 
to  the  stake.  Eccleaiastica  were  to  be  remanded  to  their  own! 
order  for  trial  and  judgment.  It  was  expected  that  Coligny 
and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother,  the  Cardinal^  would 
be  involved  in  this  destruction  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  lliefl 
same  creed  was  to  be  imposed  on  afi  officials  and  pastors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  requirement  was  to  be  en- 
forced by  bodies  of  soldiers,  who  were  to  march  through  thefl 
land.  The  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  at  once 
established.  The  Guises  pushed  forward,  with  all  possible 
rapidity,  the  process  against  Condg,  who  was  charged  with 
high  treason.'    He  was  condemned,  and  the  lOth  of  Decem-fl 

'  That  the  existcace  of  this  plot  was  credited  by  the  Hu^«Dot  leaden  ftd- 

raita  of  no  doubt.     For  the  evidenoe  or  its.  reality,  which  sppcant  to  be  sufficieBt, 

Bee  Henxl  Martin,  ix.  64,  n.     H&ake  aayt:  "Ich  habo  maiiGhfiA  getunden.  wodurch 

dieae  flefcaupliiiigen  " — the  rcporta  of  the  leonapirpcy — "licstatiKl.  nicJite  wo- 

duivh   aie  ganz   auaeer   ZwdJel   |i,esii;tz\.  vuid-cin."    \.  V%.    '^Aai^.^sl  (A.<fi'.    "The 
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the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.     Just  then,  on  the  5th 
December,  J560,  the  young  King  suddenly  (^ed.    Once  more 
the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Providence  had 
HBved  them.     "When  all  was  lost,"  said  Beza,   "behold  the 
L«d  oiir  God  awoke !" 

Tte  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at  last. 
Ibt  question  whether  her  sec/md  son,  Charles  IX.,  was  in  his 
EniDority,  could  not  be  doubtful.  She  assumed  the  practical 
^[uardianship  of  him,  and  with  it  a  virtual  regency.  Tlie  plan 
the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  sup- 
rlers,  by  a  single  blow,  had  failed.  L'Hospita.1  easily  con- 
rinoed  the  Queen  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Cond6, 
Mid  to  put  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party^  which 
hsd  barely  failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the  Cardinal, 
hisbrother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish.  The  King  of  Navarre 
became  Lieutenant-general.  The  Constable  Montmorenci  re- 
covered the  direction  of  military  affairs,  but  the  Guises  kept 
iliar  places  in  the  Council,  and  Duke  Francia  retained  the  post 
tl  master  of  the  royal  household.  But  the  favorable  attitude 
of  the  government  as  regards  toleration  reenforced  the  Protes- 
tanta.  The  Huguenots,  as  they  came  to  be  called/  were  power- 
ful in  numbers,  and  still  more  in  the  character  of  their  party. 
Entire  counties  were  almost  wholly  Protestant.  They  were 
AroDg  among  the  nobler  and  educated  class.  Many  rich  mer- 
ehanta  adhered  to  them.     But  their  largest  support  was  from 

Wtkcntiinty  of  the  plot,  as  to  its  substance,  is  not  doubtful.  Tlie  Guises  sent  as 
(kru  Turkey  to  induce  the  Sultan  oot  to  hinder,  by  any  diversion  agsinst  the 
i(Mitri*&  States,  th«  work  of  the  destruction  of  heretics.  T\^e  iutprtninable  dia- 
'"—''■*"  ta  to  the  premeditation  of  Si.  BarHiolomsxr,  interesting  from  a  historical 
point  of  vivir,  are  extreoiely  vain  from  the  niQral  point  of  view.  The  St,  Bar- 
Aalom*w  —  tliat  is  to  Ray,  the  extenuinalion  of  the  heretics  by  force,  opeo  or  with 
the  aid  of  vtratagem  — hful  always  biwn  in  the  heart  of  the  ahiefa  of  the  pera^ut' 
ing  party.     The^  Dia«SAcre<l  when  they  couldr  just  aa  they  buraed. " 

'  Bc4a  explftins  the  orif^o  of  the  name  Huguenota  (i.  2G1I).  At  Tours  therQ 
ma  ■  aupei^titious  belief  tha.t  the  ghost  of  Hugh  Cafict  roamed  through  the  c^ity 
at  ni^t-  As  the  Frote<ilaiit4  held  their  meetings  in  the  night,,  they  were  deri- 
■ivrly  emlied  UugUeDots,  oh  if  they  were  the  troop  of  King  Hugh.  Thia  e^ipla- 
natioa  is  given  by  De  Thou.  Ixxiv.  741.  Other  ■writenj,  among  them  Merle 
j'Anhign^  (i.  88)^  derive  it  fram  Eidgenols,  the  name  given  to  the  pafty  of  free- 
dom at  GtDtvti,  who  were  for  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  Martm  (viii,  2S)  unite* 
bolii  explanationa.  Littr^  {Di^.  j^rancaiae)  adopts  neither,  but  connecta  the  term 
with  the  name  of  a  person.  A  derivation  from  th^lanstie  d'oe  of  southern  Franca 
haa  h«n  rwenUy  suggpsted,  the  word  "  dugpnau  "  indicstjng  "  owl-tike,"  probably 
wiUi  Tvtereoce  to  night  meetings.  See  BuUtliri  hiat.  a  liU.,  for  ISOS,  p.  059  B&q. 
The  ounc  ae«an«  to  ^"^'^  beea  in  use  by  1^2. 
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the  intelligent  middle  classes,  the  artisans  in  the  cities;  al- 
though not  a  few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world, 
and  were  practiced  in  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Huguenot  ranks. 
In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561,  by  the  middle 
party  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated  that  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom  were  Protestants.  Tliat  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  exterminate  them^  and  that  both 
parties  should  make  up  their  minds  to  live  together  in  peace, 
was  the  convict'ton  of  a  few  dispassionate  and  far-sighted  men, 
among  whom  was  the  Chancellor  L'Hospital,  who  had  been 
called  to  his  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Arabotse,  and  who 
put  forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  humane 
policy.  His  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edicts  of  the  States 
General  at  Orleans,  where,  also,  sound  reforms  were  adopted 
in  the  administration  of  justice;  but  these  measures  were  re- 
sisted by  Parliament,  and  by  the  Catholics  attached  to  the 
Guises.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  joined  by  Montmorenci ;  and 
they,  with  the  Marshal  of  Saint  Andrd,  formed  the  Triumvirate 
with  which  the  feeble  King  of  Navarre  was  unequally  matched. 
Strife  arose  in  the  Council  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestants,  that  a  great  reli- 
gious conference  should  be  held  at  Poissy  to  see  if  the  two  parties 
could  come  to  an  agreement.  In  this  measure  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  that  he  should  be 
able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  of  their  natural  allies  in  the 
event  of  a  religious  war,  which  he  probably  anticipated.  The 
elections  from  the  nobility  and  the  third  estate  for  the  States 
General,  which  first  assembled,  in  1561,  at  Pontoise,  and  after- 
wards adjourned  to  Poissy,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the 
Guise  faction.  This  meeting  was  really  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  France.*  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitutional 
reform  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they  been  carried 
through,  as  would  have  brought  the  French  system  of  govern- 
ment into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  England,  would 
have  carried  the  nation  along  in  one  path,  and  prevented  the 
civil  wars,  TTie  Pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  King  of  Spain  imited 
efforts  to  stem  the  prevailing  current  towards  compromise 
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or  peace  between  the  opposing  confessions.  But  the  religioua 
ttdloquy  was  held.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
great  Refectory  of  the  Benedictinea  at  Poissy,  the  young  King 
at  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  —  Catharme 
de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the 
ereat  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
abbots,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  numerous  company  of 
lener  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  In  this  brilliant 
MOMUrse,  Theodore  Beza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  preachers 
ind  elders  deputed  by  the  Huguenots  to  represent  their  cause, 
and  eloquently  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  party  of  reform. 
Bwa  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  of  preposae-saing  appearance^  of 
graceful  and  polished  manners,  who  was  at  his  ease  in  the 
society  of  the  court,  and,  prior  to  the  public  conference,  won 
the  respect  and  favor  of  many  of  his  auditors  by  his  attractive- 
ness in  sociid  intercourse.'  It  was  something  gained  for  Protes- 
tutiam,  when  such  a  man,  with  whom  there  could  be  no 
reluctaace  to  associate  on  equal  terms,  was  seen  to  come  forward 
in  iU  defense.  But  Beza,  besides  being  an  impressive  speaker, 
was  &D  erudite  scholar,  with  his  learning  so  perfectly  at  com- 
maad  that  he  could  not  be  perplexed  by  his  adversaries.  At 
ooe  time  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  agreement,  even  in  a 
general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result  of  the 
interviews,  public  and  private,  that  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  was  to  convince  both  parties  that  no  com- 
I  promise  on  the  points  of  theological  difference  was  practicable. 
I  Widespread  disturbances  in  France,  for  one  thing,  moved 
^^Uuuine  to  call  together  a  new  Conference  at  St.  Germain 
Ipiou&ry,  1562).  There  the  Chancellor  frankly  and  boldly 
set  forth  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  was  issued  the  important 
Edict  of  St.  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which  had  been 
pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religioua  dissent.  It 
gnuited  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Protestants  were  to  sur- 
reoder  ehurchra  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  and  were 
to  build  no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might,  until  further 
order  should  be  taken,  hold  their  religious  meetings  outside  of 
the  walls  of  cities,  by  daylight,  without  arms  in  their  hands; 

■  See  B.  M.  Baud,  Theodore  Baa  (ISW),  p.  139  wq  ,  for  a  full  accoimC  of  the 
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and  their  meetings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  to  pay  regard  to  the  festival  days  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  to  assemble  no  consistories  or  synods  without  permis- 
eion^  were  not  to  enter  into  any  military  organization  or  levy 
taxes  upon  one  another,  and  were  to  teach  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  insulting  the  mass  and  other  Catholic  institutions. 
It  was  a  restricteil  toleration^  but  the  practice  had  been  to  give 
to  edicts  of  this  nature  some  latitude  of  construction.  Cal™ 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  the  Calvinists  felt  that  under  it  they  could 
convert  the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Not  until  the  6th 
of  March  could  the  vote  be  carried  in  Parliament  to  register  the 
Edict,  and  it  was  not  long  obsen.'ed.  The  papal  legate  and  the 
Catholic  chiefs  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  told  that  the  Pope 
would  annul  his  marriage,  and  that  he  could  then  wed  Mary, 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base  enough  to  coun- 
tenance this  proposal.*  The  throne  of  Sardinia  was  held  out 
to  him  aa  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Navarre.  The  only 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  tolerant  policy  of  L'Hospital  had 
rested  in  the  union  of  the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood;  and  this  union  was  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  policy  of  toleration,  not  to  give  up  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity  by  coercion.  The  massacre  of  Vassy  was  the 
event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  1st  ol 
March^  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  arrived  at  the  village  of  Vassy 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  retinue  of  several  hundred 
nobles  and  soldiers.  The  Protestants  were  holding  their  reli- 
gious service  in  a  spacious  barn.  Thither  he  sent  some  of  his 
men,  who  provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest  of  the  troop  came  to 
the  spot,  tore  off  the  door,  and  with  guns  and  sabers  slaughtered 
and  wounded  a  large  number  of  the  unarmed,  defensele,ss  con- 
gregation, and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise  looked  on  and 
did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  he  had  come  to  town  with 
the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Huguenot  worship  there,' 
Their  preacher,  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  he  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner.  The  Duke  was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with 
acclamations.  The  Protestants  throughout  France  justly 
considered  his  deed  a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the 
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RdigiQiia  Peace,  and  flew  to  aritiia.    In  every  pariah  a  crusade 
ns  preadied  against  the  Huguenots,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelly 
that  followed  have  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St. 
Bartholomew  of  15G2.    The  Triumvirs  seized  the  persons  of 
the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  andj  either  with  or  without 
their  consent,  conveyed  them  to  Paris,  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.     Another  massacre 
at  Sens,  even  more  cruel  than  that  of  Vassy,  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  iconoelastie  fury  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots, 
which  was  attended  with  a  great  destruction  of  monuments 
of  art  and  the  profanation  of  sepulchers.     It  was  true  of  the 
Hu^enots  that,  "leas  barbarous,  in  general,  than  their  adver- 
aariea,  toward  men,  their  rage  was  implacable  against  things" 
—against  whatever  they  considered  objects  or  signs  of  Idolatry.' 
Tlius  began  the  series  of  terrible  wars,  which  only  terminated 
irith  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne.    In  the  devasta- 
tion which  they  caused  they  may  be  compared  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany.    France  was  a  prey  to  religious  and 
political  fanaticism.    The  pa.ssions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil 
ware  were  made  the  more  fierce  from  the  religious  consecration 
which  was  imparted  to  them.    Other  nations,  as  was  inevitable, 
mingled  iu  the  frightful  contest^  and  France  had  well-nigh  lost 
its  independence.    It  must  be  a<bnitted  that  the  Huguenots 
&ct«d  in  self-defense.    As  we  have  said,  their  connection  with  a 
tical  party,  whatever  evils  were  incidental  to  it,  was  the 
voidable  result  of  the  course  taken  by  their  antagonists, 
who  attacked  at  once  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  rights 
of  the  princes  who  professed  it.     But  it  was  private  violence 
countenanced  by  the  authorities,  against  which  the  Huguenots 
roee  in  anns.    Agrippa  d'Aubign^>  the  Huguenot  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  says:  "It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
as  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  under  the  forma  of 
justice,  however  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,   they  stretched 
nut  their  necks,  but  not  their  hands;    but  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw  the 
knife  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tumults  and  great 
mafisacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  justice,  and  caused 
noghbor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  the  sound  ol  trumpets  and 
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drums,  who  could  prevent  the  miserable  victims  from  oppoamg 
arm  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from  taking  the  contagion  of  a 
just  fury  from  a  fury  without  justice?  .  .  .    Let  foreign  nations 
judge  whether  we  or  our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon   _ 
the  forehead."*  | 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  Catholics  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side,  received  a 
mortal  wound.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the  Protest-ants,  led 
by  Coligny  and  Cond^,  were  worsted,  but  their  power  was  not 
broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  take  Orleans,  was  assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman. 
The  act  was  condemned  by  Calvin,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of 
any  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  however  they  may  have  refrained  ^ 
from  exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it^  Coligny  declared  that  ■ 
he  had  prevented  the  execution  of  similar  plota  before,  that  he 
had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  the  six  months  previous, 
from  the  time  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke  and  his  brother,  ■ 
the  Cardinal,  had  formed  the  design  to  destroy  him  and  his 
family^  he  had  ceased  to  exert  himself  to  save  the  Duke.  A 
year  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  edict  of  Amboise  reestfib- 
lished  peace  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the 
Protestant  side  than  the  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to 
the  smaller  gentry  and  to  the  towns,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ■ 
allowed  but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  a  district  or  bailliage. 
Paris  was  excepted;  there  Protestant  worship  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  capita!  became  more  and  more  a  stronghold 
of  Catholic  fanaticism.  The  settlement  was  negotiated  by 
Cond^j  but  Coligny  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  its  provisions, 
which  were  most  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  I^ot^tants, 
who  were  confident  that  better  terms  might  have  been  made. 

This  pacification  could  not  be  of  long  endurance.  The 
Huguenots  saw  from  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  court  and 
the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversaries  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  observe  it.  They  anticipated  the  attack  by  them- 
selves resorting  to  arms;  a  measure  which  the  leaders  felt 
obUged  to  adopt,  though  not  without  grave  misgiving.  They 
extorted  the  Peace  of  Longjumeau  (1568),  wliich,  however, 
reestablished  substantially  the  Edict  of  Pacification.    Condi's 

*  Affrippfr  d'Aubign^.  Hx^.  UmvmtlU  (1610-18).  G.  de  F«lic«.  ffM.  4m 
ProUstania  de  Franar,  p.   160. 
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tack  of  judgment  was  bardly  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor 
in  Ihe  6eld.'  Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chagrin  and  indigna- 
twQ  at  being  driven  to  make  an  accommodation  with  his  sub- 
jette  in  arnis.  The  bitter  animosity  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  country  was  stirred  up  against  the  Huguenots.  But  a 
[pw  montha  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed  Egmont  and 
Horn  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bayonne,  where  Alva  had  met 
ibe  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he 
hsA  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the  French  court  to  proceed  to 
wtreme  measures  against  the  Huguenots.  But  the  young 
King  was  then  averse  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort 
to  cruel  persecution,  and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way 
to  Alva'fl  persuasions.'  Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  partiea 
agmt  each  other,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  be  in  a  por- 
tion to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever^  made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  Montluc,  and 
other  Catholic  nobles.  The  last  conflict,  which  the  Huguenots 
had  begun,  had  exasperated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party. 
The  Catholic  counter-reformation  was  in  progress,  and  Jesuit 
prflKhers  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  CathoHc  population.  Philip 
fcod  Alva  renewed  their  efforts,  which  were  seconded  by  the 
Ctfciisal  of  Lorraine  in  the  Council,  The  Huguenots,  the  King 
*a8  told,  were  rebels;  if  they  were  not  subdued,  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed,  under 
Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  Tlie  Huguenots  were  now 
in  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a  perfidious  conspiracy. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Admiral  Cohgny  had  found  safety 
in  Rochelle,  the  town  which  often  proved  the  bulwark  of  the 
Ptotestant  cause,  and  more  than  once  saved  it  from  fatal  dis- 
aster. The  Edict  of  Pacification  was  annulled.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  beaten  at  Jarnac  in  1569,  where  Cond§  fell,  leaving 
his  name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen ;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Moncontour.  Now 
Hochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who^  under  Co- 
l^y^  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the  victorious 
'  enemy. 
L         It  seams  strange  that  the  court  should  have  been  inclined 


'  "nw  Dun  d'Aumidi;,  vbQ  diefcnde  Uic  Edict  of  Amboise,  adDut«  t^t  in  this 
lift  tn-aty  CotuH  nikde  *  false  sU^p,  and  ftddfi,  "  It  miut  be  allowed  Uiat  hu  hcArt 
}RTger  thsn  tw  intalleot."  i.  264. 
'  The  umlal  opposte  teptvacatatiaa  is  COrwjotfld  by  UftolK,  V.  \^, 


to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  was  not  like  the 
former  contests,  a  local  one.  It  was  a  general  war,  in  which 
foreign  nationa  were  concerned.  The  Huguenots  were  aided 
by  money  from  England  and  troops  from  Germany.  When 
they  had  been  shut  up  in  Roehelle,  where  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre held  her  court,  they  fitted  out  a  small  Beet  which  they 
uaed  with  much  effect  along  the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic 
of  Coligny  that,  though  often  beaten  in  the  field,  he  was  able, 
after  defeat,  to  keep  together  his  forces  and  resume  hostilities. 
He  was  soon  strong  enough  to  sally  forth  from  Rochelle  and  to 
traverse  France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse, 
the  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  and  whose  progress,  especially 
as  it  was  known  that  the  young  princes,  Navarre  and  Condfi, 
were  among  them,  awakened  enthusiasm  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. The  perseverance  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  con- 
tinued strength,  unexhausted  by  defeat,  constituted  one  of  the 
arguments  for  peace.  Jealousy  of  Spain  was  the  other.  The 
ambition  of  Philip  excited  alarm  among  the  French.  He  had 
a  scheme  for  effecting  the  liberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota 
and  of  marrying  her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  half-brother^ 
by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  ultimately  England, 
under  Spanish  control.  He  proposed  to  marry  hia  sister  to  the 
young  King  of  France.  If  these  plans  should  be  carried  out, 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  might,  hke 
Itftly>  be  made  subordinate  to  Spain,  It  was  felt,  moreover, 
that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the  Huguenots 
mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  interest,  and  that  he  rendered 
less  assistance  than  the  enemy  gained  from  their  German  allies. 
The  court,  in  1570,  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  by 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived, 
and  four  fortified  towns,  of  which  Rochelle  was  one,  were  put 
for  two  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  grant  a  moderate  degree  of 
religious  hberty  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater  conces- 
^on,  through  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  against  Itself  — 
another  kingdom  being,  as  it  were^  established  within  it.  Yet 
it  was  a  measure  which  the  Huguenots,  after  their  experience 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  had  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

The  coDcluaioQ  of  this  peace  with  the  Huguenots  brought 
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irpMi  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  of  great  moment, 
ll  fieemed  likely  that  France  would  take  part  in  a  coalition 
agunfit  Philip  II.  The  state  of  things  in  the  Netherlands  at 
this  juncture  was  favorable  for  sueh  an  alliance-  The  union  of 
Philip  with  Venice  and  with  the  Pope,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
incraaed  the  jealousy  with  which  France  and  England  looked 
on  his  ambitious  designs.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  heir  of  the  French  crown,  should  marry  Queen 
Ehzabetb,  and^  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  off^  that  hig 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  d'Alcnc;on,  should  marry  her.  The 
QiJtsn  Mother  was  in  apparent,  and  probably  sincere,  accord 
Willi  this  new  poUcy.  The  sons  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci 
were  then  powerful  at  court,  and  it  waa  one  of  them,  the  Mar- 
shal Francis,  who  suggestetl  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  daugh- 
tai  of  Catharine,  Margaret  of  Valois,  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
Queen  Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots 
were  not  averse  to  it.  At  about  the  aame  time  CondiS  was 
named  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve.  So  ardent  were 
the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  CoUgny  himself  came  to  the 
court  and  was  warmly  received  by  Catharine, 

He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.    On  his 
om  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  with  his  family  and  de- 
pendents, the  Calvinistic  worship;    and  at  each  recurrence  of 
(he  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pains  to  heal  all  quarrels  and 
differences  among  his  people.     He  entered  into  the  civil  wars 
with  the  utmoet  reluctance  and  sorrow,  in  obedience  to  the 
imperative  call  of  duty,  and  in  conipUance  with  the  counsels 
of  his  wife,  who  equaled  him  in  piety  and  in  nobleness  of  soul. 
He  did  not  allow  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  sink  in  that  of  a  par- 
tisan.    Notwithstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful party,  and,  though  a  subject,  wag  able  to  make  peace  or 
war,  he  waa  broad  and  disinterested  in  all  his  plans.    Grave  in 
his  deportment,  inflexible  in  hia  principles,  blameless  in  his 
morale,  with  an  immutable  trust  in  God,  he  presents  a  com- 
manding figure  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  corruption  of 
the  times.    It  was  the  hatred  of  Catharine  de  Medici  to  Coligny 
that  led  to  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,    She  saw  how 
deeply  the  King  was  impressed  with  Ids  abilities  and  excellence. 
Guuies  IX.,  ackly  in  body,  like  the  other  sons  of  Henry  II., 
and  with  an  imheaJthy,  unregulated  nature)  —  aW  \\it  \i^  V^-si- 
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dencies  of  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  base  aod  dissolute 
society  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  by  the  influence  of 
hifi  mother,  whose  supreme  purpose  was  to  keep  up  her  own 
ascendency  over  him,  ^  now  felt  for  the  first  time  the  inspir- 
ing influence  of  a  man  who  could  awaken  in  him  something  of 
reverence  and  love.  The  Queen  saw  that  day  by  day  she  was 
becoming  supplanted,  simply  by  the  natural  impression  which 
Coligny  made  upon  her  son.  The  best  hopes  were  awakened 
in  Coligny'a  own  mbd  by  the  almost  filial  regard  with  which 
the  King  listened  to  him.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  King  was  inclined  to 
take  the  step.  However  Catharine  might  be  disposed  lo  pre- 
vent Philip  from  acquiring  a  power  in  France  that  could  be 
dangerous  to  herself,  she  was  not  of  a  mind  to  enter  into  a  war 
against  him ;  a  war,  too,  that  must  incidentally  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Huguenots,  and  confirm  the  influence  of 
Cohgny  over  the  King.  Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  or 
Coligny?  Warm  words  passed  between  Coligny  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  in  the  presence  of  Charles.  The  Admiral  said  that  the 
King  nught  be  involved  in  war,  even  against  his  will  —  referring 
to  the  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  into  which  Cohgny  was  urg- 
ing him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  afterwards  that  he  had 
thrown  out  a  threat  of  rebellion.  Catharine  determined  to 
destroy  him.  She  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Guises,  his  implacable 
enemies,  who  longed  to  avenge  upon  him  the  assassination  of 
their  relative.  Her  second  son,  the  Ehike  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  HI.,  on  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  alarmed 
at  the  feeUng  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
cordially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the  widow  of 
Francis,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  willingly  aided  in 
devising  and  carrying  out  the  diabolical  scheme.  Coligny  was 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  wintiow  of  an  adherent  of  the  Guises. 
This  was  on  the  22d  of  August,  1572.  The  wound  was  not 
dangerous,  and  the  plot  hati  miscarried.  The  fwlure  involved 
the  more  peril  to  the  authors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with  the 
Admiral  which  the  King  expressed,  and  from  his  indignation  at 
the  Guises,  who  were  known  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  a 
visit  to  Coligny,  in  which  the  Queen  Mother  accompanied  the 
King,  the  wounded  veteran,  who  at  that  time  thought  that  the 
bullets  which  had  struck  \mn  mi^X  ba-N^  beea  yoiaoncd,  called 
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tim  to  the  bedside,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautioned  him  against 
willing  to  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  with  which 
she  had  alUed  herself.  By  the  mo&t  importunate  urging,  she 
extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what  the  Admiral  had  said. 
Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  matured. 
Bad  it  been  thought  of  before  ?  Pains  had  been  taken  to  col- 
lect the  Huguenots  from  all  quarters  into  the  city.  Catharine 
hul  insisted  that  the  marriage  sliould  take  place  there.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  this  occasion  to  cut  off 
»me  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  was  not  new  to  the  Queen^a 
Toind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  the  sinuosities  of  a  nature 
so  made  up  of  deceit.'  She  waa  fully  capable  of  weaving  two 
jdi«me8  aJmultaneousIy,  and  of  availing  herself  of  either  as 
drcmnstazicea  might  dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the 
first  attempt  upon  Coligny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to 
undertake  a  general  massacre,  Henry  IH,,  who  was  one  of 
Ihem,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been  pre- 
vaJed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Coligny,  demandefl 
tiut  the  Huguenots  should  all  be  struck  down,  so  that  none 
should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  his  deed.  The  court  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  festivities  attending  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Nwarre.  The  fanaticism  of  the  people  of  Paris  was  inflamed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Protestants  among  them,  and  efforts 
»ere  necessary  to  prevent  outbreakings  of  violence.  It  was 
onJy  necessary  to  unchain  the  passions  of  the  Catholic  populace, 
Mil  the  work  of  death  could  be  done.  The  feeble,  impulsive, 
■oipetDous,  half-distracted  King  was  assured  that  a  plot,  with 
Coligny  at  its  head,  had  been  formed  against  him,  and  waa 
plied  with  entreaties,  arguments,  threats,  until  his  opposition 
*afl  broken  down,  and  he  yielded  himself  as  a  passive  instru- 
iDent  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.*    In  the  night  of  the 

'  "Crtte  fcmme  ^talt  le  meiuonge  Enjme  et  I'on  se  perd  dans  3'abhne  de  sa 
fauMet^."  Henri  Hartm,  ix.  291.  Michclet,  in  the  rourae  of  hie  eloquent  nar- 
7»tiv^«  of  the  St.  BarthnLoraew  pidt,  sbys  of  Catharine:  "tHle  iiait  double  et 
iMMme  svvc  toils,  avpc  tU'e-Difme. ''     Gua-rca  de  Religion,  p.  399. 

*  On  tbe  much  contfoveried  qucsliciti,  wlietht^r  the  ma.>«acre  of  3t.  Dftrlholo- 
nww  WW  pmo^itftteiJ.  two  of  the  eblj?at  modprn  hiatonnna,  Ranke  ^D(i  Hccri 
Hsitin,  VT  BUb^taJitially  agreed.  Tbe  mutcriaL  pdintn  of  their  viow  s.re  indl- 
(■tcd  abovp.  S«e  R&ake.  i.  212  a^,,  and  bii»  cxAmi nation  (v.  97  teii-)  at  tlie 
work  of  CApcfipip :  Hitioirf.  de  la  Rf forme,  de  la  Ligue  ri  de  fieyiTy  i  V .  Cnpc- 
figtM  M  one  of  the  writets  who  Would  make  the  n^OAHacre  spring  wholty  from  t1i6 
iBfuhated  atmte  of  Catholic  feelini!  in  Paris,  of  which  the  individuals  coneemed 
in  kt  ivere  9ltBtoetv  matrtimeiita.     iSnrtia  (ix.  302)  COEuidcn)  ti^Al  m  loaaXui^  ^CiaA.\ 
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24th  of  August,  at  a  concerted  signal,  the  murderers  fell  upon. 
the  victims,  tlie  destruction  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  bad 
been  previously  allotted  to  individuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  hav- 
ing taken  it  in  charge  to  dispatch  Coligny.  An  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was 
seen  to  fire  upon  them  from  his  window.  Couriers  were  sej]t 
through  the  country,  and  In  the  otter  towns  the  same  frightful 
scenes  were  enacted.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  in  the  rest  of  France. 
Navarre  and  Cond^  were  at  length  obUged  to  conform  t^  the 
CathoUc  Church,  to  save  their  lives.  The  news  of  the  great 
massacre  excited  a  tumult  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It 
is  said  that  Philip  II.,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  laughed 
aloud.  The  Pope  ordered  a  Te  Deum,  and  by  processions  and 
jubilant  thanksgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satigfaetion 
with  which  the  intelligence  was  receive<l.  A  medal  was  struck 
having  on  one  side  the  image  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  on  the 
other,  the  destroying  angel,  with  the  words,  Hugajwiorum 
strages  (massacre  of  the  Huguenots).  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari 
to  paint  and  hang  up  in  the  Vatican  a  picture  which  should 
represent  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Pontijex:  Colignii  nec&m  prt^at"  (the  Pope  approves  the 
slaying  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologies  which  the 
French  court  put  forth,  that  which  charged  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots a  plot  agMTiat  the  King  and  govermnent  met  with  Utile, 
if  any,  credence.  Everywhere,  except  at  Madrid  and  Rome, 
in  the  Cathohc  as  well  as  Protestant  nations,  the  atrocioua 
crime  was  regarded  with  horror  and  with  det^tadon  of  ilo 
perpetrators. 
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tha  nmrniigp  of  Nsvarre  stould  he  at  Paris,  there  wna  in  the  mind  of  the  Qumo 
Mothet  "sinon  Un  projet,  au  moina,  une  arriSre-pcna^ft  siiuatre-"  Whsti  C&thifc- 
rine  put  herself  opeoty  at  the  hpad  of  tlie  party  ot  peace,  "la  vague  pens^e  qui 
avail  totijoura  flotl4  dana  sdh  esprit  ^  fixe :  le  fantdme  du  meurtre  prend  rotpd; 
•ello  ttent  conaeil  do  m  d4faire  de  I'Amiral'  {Afrm.  d*  TavanrtM,  p.  3Sfl)."  Mar- 
tin, p.  302.  Henry  III.'b-  narrative  of  St.  Bartliolomew  is  ciohsideml  i;eDuifie 
by  Martin  (p.  309,  n.).  Its  gfRumpn«fla  w  doubted  by  Ratikc.  Tlie  view  of  H&nl:? 
and  Martin  as  to  tlie  origin  of  tfie  maaaacre,  not  in  a  plot  definitely  framed  long 
before,  but  ID  the  terror  and  fntiatjciatii  cxcJt«d  by  the  fxwiure  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
BHSsitiate  Cotigny,  19  adopted  by  Soldan.  Frankreieh  u.  du  BarOuAomSitif  Naeht; 
by  Henry  Whiti-,  in  his  truly  learned  as  well  As  readiibk  work  on  the  Civil  WafB, 
The  Maamcrt  of  Si.  Bartholomero,  and  by  other  judicioua  writers,  Browning,  in 
hiB  valuable  ffintary  0/  Ikr  fJugufnots  (ch.  itxvii.),  crra  in  attributing  to  Chaxlca 
IX.  the  purpose  to  decoy  the  Hugut^not  leaders  to  FariB  in  order  to  cut  them  off. 
Sec,  aieo,  Cambridge  Mwiom  Hwtora.iii.  Iftaeq.. 
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The  Protestants  were  not  subdued  by  the  terrible  loss  which 
thp}'  lioil  suffered.  Tlie  burning  wrath  wlijch  it  excited  among 
tkni  was  a  new  source  of  strength.  Roehelle  still  held  out. 
Kor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert  her  previous  path  or  show 
heRplf  disposed  to  a  close  alliance  with  Philip,  She  even 
sought  to  keep  up  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Alen9on 
with  Elizabeth. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  alT^s  by  the  eeparation  of  the 
"Pofitiques,"  or  liberal  Cathohcs,  who  were  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion, from  their  fanatical  brethren.  The  wisdom  anrl  necessity 
o!  the  policy  which  L'Haspital  had  vainly  recommended,  were 
now  recogmzed  by  a  strong  party.  In  1574  the  wretched  life 
of  Charles  IX.  came  to  an  end.  His  brother  and  successor, 
Hetry  III.,  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  and  most  fully  imbued 
with  her  \de9Sy  and  who  had  been  active  in  contriving  the  mas- 
acre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  govern 
a  country  that  was  torn  by  religious  factions,  a  country  whose 
trrasury  was  exhausted,  and  whose  people  were  clamorous  for 
deliverance  from  their  hea,vy  burdens  of  taxation,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  strong  party  was  demanding  radical  political  re- 
forma.  The  King  endeavored  to  make  his  way  by  craft  and 
double  dealing,  but  lost  the  confidence  of  both  of  the  religious 
parties.  In  May^  1576,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  united 
Hu^enota  and  Politique?,  giving  to  the  former  unrestricted 
ft'ligious  freetlora,  with  the  exception  of  Paris^  and  an  equal 
eiig]blene.sa  to  all  offices  and  dignities. 

With  the  co«iperation  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Guise  organized  the 
Catholic  League,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and   for   the   extirpation    of    Protestantism.     The    Estates   at 
Blois  In  1576  demanded  that  there  should  be  but  one  religion 
in  the  kingdom.    The  unpopularity  of  Henry  among  the  ex- 
treme Catholics  was  not  only  owing  to  his  shuffling  course  on 
the  religious  question,  but  also  to  his  advancement  of  personal 
favorites  to  the  highest  offices,  and  his  subjection  to  their  influ- 
ence, in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles.     The  League 
commenced  another  war,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends^  and  drew  the  irreEoIute  and  helpless  King 
along  with  them.    The  result  was  the  securing  to  the  Hugue- 
not* of  what  had  been  granted  them  in  1576;  but  the  seventh 
war,  that  soon  followed,  ended  in  the  adoption,  ol  tke  6i^\  Yj^'cX. 
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of  Toleration.  In  1584  the  Duke  of  AJen^n,  who.  after  th< 
accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  thi 
Duke  of  Anjou,  died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navarre  was  left  the  nex 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  League,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  ita 
back,  resolved  that  he  should  never  wear  the  crown.  Sixtus  V. 
shortly  after  hia  accession  to  the  Papal  chair,  issued  a  bull,  ii 
which  the  two  Princes,  Navarre  and  Cond^^  as  heretics,  am 
leaders  and  promoters  of  heresy,  were  declared  to  have  fo^ 
feited  their  dignities  and  possessions,  including  all  title  to  thi 
French  throne.  In  the  war  of  the  "three  Henries,"  as  it  wa 
called,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  bj 
troops  from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  his  re 
turn  to  Paris,  found  that  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  by  thi 
multitude  as  the  hero  of  the  war.  The  attempt  of  the  King  t< 
introduce  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself  was  met  by  thi 
erection  of  barricades  m  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  he  wai 
obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  appeal  to  Guise  to  quiet  the  di* 
order.  The  Assembly  of  the  States  General  at  Blois,  in  1588) 
brought  forward  projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  r© 
duced  the  power  of  the  King  to  a  low  point.  His  mortificationi 
resentment,  and  impatience  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him, 
had  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  the  Duke  of  Guia 
to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  bodyguards,  and  the  Duke'i 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dispatched  the  same  day, 
Henry  IH.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  Implacable  ho* 
tility  of  the  League.  The  fanatical  preachers  of  Paris  heh 
him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  The  doctors  of  tlH 
Sorbonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  incurred  the  penaltj 
of  excommunication,  and  that  his  subjects  were  of  right  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance.  The  actual  excomniunicatioii 
from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  K'mg  tha 
there  was  an  army  of  Protestants  in  the  field,  under  Prinrt 
Henry  of  Navarre.  The  King  joined  himself  to  the  Prinpa 
The  army,  made  strong  by  the  tmion  of  the  Huguenots  and  th( 
Politiques  —  the  liberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  thi 
sovereign  —  drew  near  to  Paris.  It  was  thought  advisable  in 
the  city  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Catholics  who  were  not  of  the 
League.  At  that  time,  when  the  royal  cause,  faithfully  sup- 
ported by  Navarre,  was  gaining  ground,  a  fanatical  priest, 
OSment  by  name,  made  hia  way  into  the  camp  and  slew  tha 
King  (1589). 
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Henry  IV.  was  now  the  sovereign  of  France  by  right  of  in- 
hmtance;   but  he  had  been  declared  mehgible  by  the  Pope, 
and  he  had  his  kingdom  to  win.     The  League  were  diBpoBed 
In  put  France  under  the  protection  of  Philip  II.    The  Duke  of 
Maymne.  the  brother  of  the  Guises  who  were  assassinated  by 
onier  of  the  King,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  which 
tJip  League  provisionally  eMabltshed.    The  interests  of  Spain 
»"^re  cared  for  by  the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  an  astute  di- 
plomatist, whom  Elizabeth  had  found  it  inconsistent  with  her 
safety  and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England, 
Pliilip  11.  aspired  to  unite  the  Catholic  nations  under  his  rule, 
anti  the  League  were  so  lost  to  the  feeling  of  patriotism  as  to 
wish  him  success.    The  project  of  the  imion  of  France  and 
S[j^  failed  as  far  as  the  League  was  concerned,  only  by  the 
jf^ousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  refused  to  consent  that 
hi?  Qcphew,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter, 
should  wear  the  eroi^Ti.    The  gaUantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  conspicuously  displayed.    In  the  battle  of  Ivry,  on  the 
Utb  of  March^  1590,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory^  which  was 
clitefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.    The  strategy  of  Alexander  of 
JVaia,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  neutralized  his 
■siJCcwees  until  that  commander  died.'     Besides  the  discord  in 
"le  League,  which  has  been  noticed,  other  circumstances  grad- 
usJly  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Henry.    The  great  obstacle 
^  the  way  of  his  crushing  opposition  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
*  Protestant.     When  urged  to  become  a  Catholic,  immediately 
■'ter  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  had  refused,  but  in  such  terms 
**  to  inspire  the  hope  that  he  might  ultimately  accede  to  the 
Pfopoeal.    The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  that  had  given 
f^Uii  iheir  support  would  not  consent   to  the  elevation  of  a 
**«'otestant  to  the  throne.     It  was  not  personal  ambition  alone, 
^Of  was  it  tJ)e  desire  of  repose  for  himself,  which  he  felt  after 
long  a  conflict;   it  was  the  opportunity  that  was  given  him 
restore  peace  to  France  that  at  length  moved  him  to  conform 
'■^  the  Catholic  Church.     It  had  been  urged  upon  him  that  the 
^•institution  of  the  kingdom  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound 
*^**  be  a  member  of  the  old  Church.    As  King,  he  believed  that 

'  Eke  th*  remarks  of  Due  d'Aumale  on  Henry'n  nulit*ry  ulentB,  U.  170.  The 
H  mutpr  of 'Um;uc8,  but  nat  a  alratcgist.  D'Auinale's  wark  in  spe'cLaUy 
ive  In  refer«acc  to  tke  i;otiBtitution  qI  liie  amues  luid  the  miUHirY  «veiita  in 


^^ 


he  could  shield  the  Hu^eDots  from  pereecution,  as  well  as 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  which  France  waa 
1  groaning.  A3  long  as  he  remained  outside  of  the  Catholic 
'church,  he  could  not  win  the  cities  to  his  cause,  and  he  could 
not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid  of  the  nobility  alone.  He  had  no  ■ 
doubt  that  salvation  was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully, 
who  dwells  with  much  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  he 
took  in  leading  the  King  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion ;  that  the  foundation  of  the 
two  systems  was  the  same.*  But  Du  Perron,  who  had  before 
returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom  Henry  afterwards  ■ 
made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  at  least  an  equal  influence  in  per- 
suading the  King  to  follow  his  example.  Specific  articles  of 
Faith  that  were  presented  to  him,  he  refused  to  sign.  But  he  went 
into  the  Church  qf  St,  Denis  and  kneeling  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  prom^ed  to  protect  and  defend,  I 
As  he  had  not  really  altered  hia  opinions,  the  step  that  he  took 
was  one  which  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Beza,  who 
was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life,  wrote  to  him  a  pathetic  and  1 
aolenin  warning  against  it.'  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  like 
Coligny  consenting  to  abjure  his  religious  profession  from  any 
consideration  of  expediency.  Men  of  the  highest  type  of  char- 
acter do  right  and  leave  consequences  to  Providence.  But 
Henry  had  been  reared  in  the  camp ;  he  had  neither  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions  nor  the  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots.  Thus  hia  faults 
palliate  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man  of  a  higher 
moral  tone,  would  have  been  attended  by  an  utter  ruin  of 
character.  The  nation  was  now  easily  won  to^Ei3~Tmuee.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of  the  recent  writers  on 
French  history  dissenting  from  the  papular  view  which  assumes 
that  it  was  demonstrably  impMsible  for  Henry  to  attain  to  the 
throne  without  abandoning  his  faith.  The  same  writer  agrees 
with  distinguished  individuals  in  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
even  at  that  day  preferred  that  the  King  should  remain  an 
honest  Protestant  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic'    It  is 


'  For  the  FpraoTistranceaof  otberf  robeatants,  aee  the  thorough,  work  of  gtjhftlin, 
Dtr  Veberinlt  KUnig  Hdnrichs  det  Vierten  (Basel,  1862),  p.  640. 
'MartiUf  i.  329. 
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unquestionable,   however,    that   the   inimediate   effect  was   tol 
open  hU  way  to  the  throne  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of' 
civil  war.    He  rode  into  Paris,  wearing  the  white  plume  which 
had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

The  abjuration  of  Henry  might  be  approved  by  a  Protestant 
like  SuUy,  in  whom  reUgion  was  subortlinate  to  politics;  but 
it  brought  consteraatioQ  and  grief  to  the  great  bcxiy  of  his 
faithful  Huguenot  adherents  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
darkest  hours,  and  who  now  saw  the  foundations,  on  which  they 
stood  as  a  party,  struck  from  under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  retained,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those 
who  most  deplored  his  change  of  religion.  His  captivatiiig 
qualities  gave  him  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  abjuration  of  Henry  was  not  the  only  evil 
which  the  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experience  as  a  conse- 
quence of  being  a  political  party.  Othe^^j  especially  nobles, 
sought  and  found  personal  advancement  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chief.  The  leadership  of  the  Huguenot  party 
was  coveted  by  persons  more  eminent  for  their  rank  than  for 
their  devotion  to  religion.  The  continued  persecution,  of  which 
the  Huguenots  were  the  victims,  enabled  them  to  rally  and 
preserve  their  political  organization ;  and  the  strength  which 
they  still  manifested  indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carryijig  into 
effect  the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mod- 
erate the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions,  and  did 
not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend,  Du  Pleasis 
Momay.  waa  convicted,  in  a  disputation  with  Du  Perron,  at 
Fontainebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used  inaccurate  citations 
from  the  ecclesiastical  writers,* 

The  administration  of  Henry,  though  cut  short  by  the  dagger 
of  RavaillaCj  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  France,  With 
the  assistance  of  the  astute  Sully,  he  reorganized  the  industry, 
and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  made  war  upon 
Spain,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Vervins  m  1598  he  recovered  the 
placK  which  had  been  conquered  from  France,  both  by  Philip, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Tlie  Pope  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude peace,  and  to  annul  his  various  fulminations  against 
'  Henry,  while  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  declaration  except 

<  A  favorable  view  ■oi  the  Kliig's  polipy  in  dealing  with  (he  Huguenots  ie  gjvea 
by  Ruike,  ii.  74  eeq> ;  »  loea  favorable  view  by  Stahelia,  p.  037  oeq. 
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that  hfi  had  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  he  adhei 
to  his  promise  to  protect  both  religions.  The  idea  of  his  foreign 
policy,  which  was  that  of  weakening  the  power  of  Spain  and  of 
Hapsburg,  and  of  extending  the  boundariea  of  France,  wad 
afterwards  taken  up  by  Richeheu,  and  fully  realized.  In  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598^  Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that 
measure  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  whica 
they  had  contended.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thus 
perpetuating  the  existence  of  an  organized  power  within  the 
State;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  With  this  ex4 
ception,  his  domestic  pohcy  involved  the  concentration  of  power| 
in  the  monarch;  and  in  this  respect,  Richelieu  followed  in  hiigU 
footsteps.    But  if  the  acceseion  of  Henry  IV.  brought  a  conn 

Iparative  security  to  the  Calvinists  of  France,  this  was  the  limit 
of  its  advantage  to  them.  From  a  religious  body,  animated 
with  the  purpose  to  bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adopticn 
of  their  principles,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  de-\ 
fensive  party,  confined  by  metea  and  bounds,  which  it  could  not 
overpaas ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the  Catholio 
population,  and  exposed,  besides,  to  the  evils  consequent  on 
keeping  up  a  political  and  military  organization.  From  Iht 
moment  Protestantism  in  France  ceased  to  grow* 


The  Netiierlands  formed  a  moet  valuable  portioo  of  the  in- 
herited dommions  of  Charles  V.    The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the 
deecMidants  of  King  John  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  French  crown  and  of  the  wars  between  France 
4D(i  England,  had  buiit  up  by  marriage,  purchase,  and  con- 
quest, or  by  more  culpable  means,  a  rich  and  powerful  dominion. 
TTie  Duchy  of  Burgundy  gradually  extended  its  confines,  until, 
in  ibe  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
fas  Dearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the  preHr- 
Mt  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.     All  of  the  old  writers 
dftvribe  in  glowing  language    the  iinequaled    prosperity  and 
thrift  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  of 
llie  people.'     Agriculture,  manufactures,  and    commerce  were 
fqiially  flourishing  and  lucrative.     There  were  three  hundred 
m\  fifty  cities,  some  of  them  the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe. 
Antwerp,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, at  a  time  when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
'^ou§and,  was  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quarter,  and 
"*d  a  trade  surpassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.     The 
P^ple  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their  ingenuity, 
^own  in  the  invention  of  machines  and  implementa,  and  for 
'heir  proficiency  in  science  and  letters,  than  for  their  opulence 
**>iJ  enterprise.     It  was  their  boast  that  common  laborers,  even 
*-*»?  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  Friesland,  could  read  and 
^*>ite,  and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.    Local  self- 
government  existed   to  a  remarkable  extent  throughout  the* 

^^  '  Strmtia,  De  BeUo-Btigico,  torn.  i.  For  a  dacripUob  of  tht  aUte  of  the  how 
^uniriw,  se«  Hi.iiM«r,  fftcA.  d.  ZritaU,  d,  R*{„  p  32S  sfq.  PredcoU,  Hwl.  of  th» 
^^«V"  ^f  ff^^ip  '/••  b~  ii.  tih.  1 ;  UoLtpy,  Rue  o/  the  Dutch  Repuhlie,  i.  81  Mq.  Th. 
"^^Mto,  Hitl.  d«  la  AmmJ.  de*  Payt-Bat,  torn.  i.  h  v.  Holiwu-th,  Da-  Abfaii  d. 
■'^wdfWOTdfr  (3  vota,,  |8fl6-72).  The  (acta  »re  drawn  from  C.uirciardini,  Btiffiea 
^^aertf^io  (1052),  StfAda,  BAsoage,  AnnaU*  dei  Provtncw-t/fiti  (L7I9),  and  oUier 


seventeen  provinces.  Each  had  its  own  chartered  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  and  its  imtiietnorial  customs,  which 
the  sovereign  was  bound  to  keep  inviolate.    The  people  loved 

/their  freedom.    Charles  V.,  with  all  the  advantages  derived 

'  from  his  vast  power,  could  not  amalgamate  the  provinces,  or 
fuse  them  under  a  coniraon  system^  and  wag  obliged  to  *>atisfy 

•  himself  with  being  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  little  republics. 
But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1548,  he  succeeded  in  legahziug; 
the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  distinct,  united  portioa 
of  the  Empire,  paying  its  own  tax,  in  a  gros^  amount,  into  th©. 
treasury;  having  certain  special  rights  in  the  Diet;  entitled' 
to  protection^  but  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial] 
judiciary,  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  subject,  | 
In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Erflscmail 

I  where,  too,  in  previous  ages,  various  forms  of  innovation  and 
.dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  must  inevitably  fincB 

[an   entrance.     They   were    brought   in    by   foreign   merchantsJ 
"together  with  whose  commodities,"  writes  the  old  Jesuit  his-s 

'  torian,  Strada,  "this  plague  often  sails/^  They  were  introduced! 
jpith  the  German  and  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  o(H 

icasion  to  bring  into  the  country.     Protestantism  was  also  trans-^ 
.planted  from  England  by  oumerous^  exiles  who  Eed  ^rom  tha 
'persecutioiuiOlary-.    The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany 
'and  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  incoming  ol 
the  new  opinions.     "Nor  did  the  Rhine  from  Germany,  or  t 
Meuse  from  France,"  to  quotfi  the  regretful  language  of  Strad 

I  "send  more  water  into  the  Low  Countries,  than  by  the  one  tha 

I  contagion  of  Luther,  by  the  other  of  Calvin,  was  imported  int<^ 
the  same  Belgic  provinces." '  The  spirit  and  occupations  of 
the  people^  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country,  were  singu-- 
larly  propitious  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement*! 
The  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp,  very 
early  furnished  pirrfessora  of  the  new  faith.  Charles  V.  issued,! 
in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  ffienrst  of  a  series  of  barbarous; 
enactments  or  "placards,"  for  the  extinguishing  of  heresy  in; 
the  Netherlands;    and  it  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.'    In' 

1  strada,  St&pleton "ii  ttanBtatian  (1667),  p~  3fl.  On  the  cauam  of  Uie  rapel 
Bpread  of  Proteatniitijim  in  the  Low  Countriea,  ace  Th.  Juetc,  L  31&,  320.  JiuM) 
is  ft  moderate  C^thalic^,  and  writefl  with  impartiBJitv- 

•  The  niBiiii  pftrU  of  the  firat  "Placard"  are  given  by  Brandt,  Hittoty  t>f 
Rejiirmatu/n  in  the  Ltito  CouiUrua,  i.  VI. 
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1523,  two  Augustinian  monks  were  bumed  at  the  stake  in  Brus- 
sels. Aft^r  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  repeated  the  Apostles' 
Creedj  and  sang  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus}  Thia  execution  drew 
from  Luther  an  inspiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
of  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  moved  him  to  write  the  stirring 
hynin,  —  beginning,  "  Eiu  neues  Lied  wir  heben  ajx"  —  of  which 
the  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas:  — 

"Quiet  their  Mhe«  will  not  Ue ;  I 

But  acattcrcd  far  &ritl  near. 
Stream,  dungwun,  bolt,  P-nd  er^ve  defy. 
Their  foeman'ii  aliume  and  ic&t. 
Tboae  wboiD  tulivc  the  lyntntV  wro&Kfl 
To  etlenoe  coulci  aubdue. 
He  tnuat,  when  dead,  let  sibg  tLe  AongA 
Which  in  nil  iMijfuages  pnd  tongii)V> 
Keaouiid  the  wide  world  throiLgh."' 

The  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The 
Regent,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  in  the  business  of 
persecution ;  and  her  successor,  Maria,  the  Emperor's  sister, 
the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  still  more  leniently  dis- 
posed. The  Protestants  rapidly  increased  in  number.  Cal- 
"vuysgj,  from  th^hifluence_tii-Erance,  and  of  Geneva  where  young 
tnen  were  sent  toUe  educated,  came  to  prevail  among  them. 
-Anabaptists  and  other  fanatical  or  licentious  sectaries,  such  as 
appeared  elsewhere  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation,  were 
uumeroua;  and  their  excesses  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
"violent  measures  of  repression  against  all  who  departed  from 
the  old  faith.*  In  1550  Charles  V.  issued  a  new  Placard,  in 
which  tlie  former  perBecuting  edicts  were  confirmed,  and  in 
which  a  reference  was  made  to  Ing^jiaitors  of  the  faith,  as  well 
aa  to  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.    This  excited  great 

k  tUd.,  p.  45. 

•  "Die  Ajwhcn  wiH  nicht  lasaen  Bb, 
Bie  slaubt  in  aller  LandcD. 

Hi«  hilft  keiP  nacli,  Locfci,  Grub  ooch  Or*b; 

6ie  inAcht  den  Feihd  im  Schatideli 
Die  «r  im  Leben  durch  d^n  Mard 

Zu  Bchwetgen  hat  gpdrunf;en, 
Die  miiBB  er  todt  an  &llE>ni  Ort 

Hit  allcr  Stimm',  und  Znngen 
Gar  frohUch  laaxen  BinRpn."     (jieaelcr,  IV.  i.  2,  §  24, 

*  Tlie  Anabaptist  otfecKa  agaiiut  d«:«ncy  and  order  aro  naturally  dwelt  upon 
by  writers  dLnpo^od  to  apalogixe  for  Ute  peniociilions  in  the  NetherlsiidB ;  pa  Le<), 
Vttimrtat  Orttchichu,  tu.  .127  »eq.j  and  in  Lia  earlier  work,  Zic«if  Ditcher  yiedet- 
IfrKJiuprV  Of*ekiehlt.  But  the  facts  and  circumMancra  are  abo  faithfully  detjulcd 
by  Bmodt  a&d  other  writcn  wh<M«  sympathiea  are  on  the  ather  nde. 
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alarm,  ance  the  Inquisition  was  an  object  of  extreme  averaon 
and  dread.  Ttie  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  leave  Antwerp, 
prices  fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended;  and  such 
was  the  disaffection  excited,  that  the  Regent  Maria  interceded 
for  aome  modification  of  the  obnoxious  decree.  Verbal  chaises 
were  made,  but  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  quieted ;  and 
it  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  connection  with  a  protest  of 
the  magistrates  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril 
by  a  tribunal  of  the  character  threatened.  ^'And,"  says  the 
learned  Arminian  historian,  "as  this  affair  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  oppression  from  Spain  prevailed  more  and  more,  all 
men  began  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  perpetual 
slavery."  Although  there  was  much  persecution  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  long  reign  of  Charles,  yet  the  number  of  mar- 
tyrs could  not  have  been  so  great  as  fifty  thousand,  the  nimiber 
mentioned  by  one  writer,  much  leas  one  hundred  thousand, 
the  number  ^ven  by  Grotius.' 

In  1555  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by  his  lifelong  enemy,  the 
gout,  which  was  aggravated  by  reverses  of  fortune,  —  mindful 
too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his  commanders, 
that  "between  the  buaness  of  life,  and  the  day  of  death,  a  space 
ought  to  be  interposed,"  —  resigned  his  throne,  and  devolved 
upon  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the  govermnent  of  the  Netherlands, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  New  World.  Political  and  rehgious  absolutism  was  the 
main  article  of  Philip's  creed.  His  ideas  were  few  in  number, 
but  he  clung  to  them  with  the  more  unyielding  tenacity.  Ttie 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  at  the  be^nning  of 
Charles's  reign ;  and  the  absolute  system  that  was  established 
there,  Philip  considered  the  only  true  or  tolerable  form  of  govern- 
ment. To  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  this  method, 
wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an  established  purpose  in  his 
mind.  At  the  same  time>  he  was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  and  the  unrelenting 
foe  of  heresy,  wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  mon- 
archy had  worn  a  religious  character  from  the  tlays  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  Worid 
had  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  reli^ous  propagandism.    The 

'  ''Kn^m  post  caniificata,  KoRuriuia  nfiTLnAnus  cfeatum  milliiB,"  etc.  —  Annai^s 
atfftae.  deJiedus  Bdg.,  I.  i.  p.  12. 
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cnisade  against  the  Moore  had  whetted  the  fanatical  zeal  against 
beresy.    lo  .Spain  the  InquisilioD  was  an  essential  instrument 
of  the  civil  administration.    By  nature,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  Philip  was  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  reli^ous  dissent.    Moreover,  be  knew  that 
a  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  one  part  of  his  dominions, 
he  might  have  to  meet  a  similar  demand  in  another  —  in  Spain 
itself.    The  counsels  of  his  fathex,  in  whom,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,    superstition    acquired    an    increasing    sway,    confirmetl 
Philip  in  hia  intolerant  bigotry.'     There  had  been  a  mutual 
love  between  Charles  and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.     They 
were  proud  of  Mm  aa  a  countryman,  and  his  atTable  manners 
in  intercourse  with  them  kept  up  his  popularity.     His  persecu- 
tion of  the  ProtestAiils  and  his  cruelty  after  the  suppression 
of  ihe  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  suffice  to  alienate  the 
loyal  and  afTectionate  regard  of  liis  subjects.    But  Philip  was 
a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  all  his  demeanor  towards  them. 
"He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  all  Spanish."     His  mingled  shy- 
oees  and  arrogance  repelled  and  rUsgusted  them.     In  the  room 
of  cordially  meeting  their  expresaons  of  enthusiasm,  he  seemed 
dearous  of  escaping  from  them.' 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited^  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  inclined  to  introduce  his  despotic  system.  The  great 
nobles  of  the  country,  of  whom  WilUam,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  the  chief,  might  naturally 
expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the  principal  management  of  the 

<  Th^  bigotry  of  the  Emperor,  as  wtll  as  other  traits  which  he  maiiiriested  after 
hi*  ■-bdii^Pitian.  pre  set  forth  lo  the-  highly  inf  rating  wcrk  of  Stirling,  The  Cloialer 
Lif«  of  Ckarlii  V.  The  other  writfera  on  the  aubjevt  are  Gachiird,  R^raiU  ti  Mort 
-de  CHoH**  Quint:  MJgiict.  Cfurrlf^  Quint,  ton  j^MiMjion,  »ita  S^our  et  tia  Mort 
OU  iidnOat^ft  ds  Yrtalf.  Thcao  authant  are  rci'icwi'd  by  Prcscatt.  Hi^trry  of  Philip 
It.  («nd  of  b-  ■>.) ;  and  in  h'nt  edition  of  Robertson's  Hisfory  ot  Ch^rlw  V..  iji,  .127 
W<().,  in  roDiiection  with  Preecott's  own  LiintoricBl  Bsnay  on  the'  same  tb^me.  Of 
coune  the  Elmperor  never  made  the  remark  often  attributed  to  hiiB,  that  be  liad 
bera  foolub  in  trying  lo  produce  iLiiifonaity  of  opinion  between  sects,  when  he 
oould  not  make  two  clocics  or  watchen  accord.  Macaulay  traces  the  saying  to  a 
reflertioD  of  Stroda.  who  olHen.'es  that  Charles  govemwl  the  wheels  of  clocks 
easier  than  fnrtun*.  Piohat  tracM  it  to  Van  MaIe-,  Charlfa'a  Latin  Secretary,  by 
whom  V*  ob^er%'ALian  of  Seneca,  respecting  the  disputea  oi  pliilosoptiersF  >9  bor- 
rowed aJid  appLifKl  to  Ibr  cotitrovpniiett  of  doctors.  Pichot,  CAronique  de  Charles 
Quint  (18A4).  vol.  i.  p.  444.  Tlic  Empemr'A  expression  of  regret  that  he  bad  not 
bmrnrd  Luther  at  Worms  showa  hia  TM?aJ  mlndL  Juste,  i.  98,  Prescntt'a  Itobcrt- 
aoo,  ill.  482.     From  Yxiste  he  oddr^ivwd  to  the  Spanish  Inquisitore  and  to  Philip 

I        exhoflatioDS  to  cruelty^     Ibid.,  pp.  4fl3,  4^.     His  fanatJoism  aad  iutolerance  hfr 

I        pear  in  hi»  codicil,  lu  hia  iojuDCtioiu  to  Philip. 
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government  under  the  King.  William,  though  bom  of  Lutheran 
parents,  had  been  brought  up  from  his  boyhood  in  the  court  of- 
Charles  V.,  and  was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  opposed  to 
persecution.  His  extraordinary  abilities  had  made  him  a  favor- 
ite of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  responable  employments  and 
signified  hia  particular  regard  by  leaning  upon  his  shoulder,  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  abdication,  and  by  selecting  him  to  convey 
the  imperial  crown  to  bis  brother  Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with 
far  less  depth  of  sagacity  and  steadiness  of  character  than  Orange, 
was  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  courage  and  attractive  manners, 
and  had  won  high  fame  in  connection  with  the  victories  of  Grave- 
lines  and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  Oving,  and  their 
lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them  heavy  burdens 
of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  hia  Regent  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom  the  nobles  would 
have  preferred;  but  he  appointed  to  this  office  Margaret  of 
Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  a  person  of  un- 
common talejite  and  energy*  and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of 
her  brother.  She  was  accomplished  in  the  art  of  dissimulation 
and  double-dealing,  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  PhiUp'a 
method  of  governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of 
Orange  and  Egmont.  In  the  first  act  of  selecting  a  Regent^ 
PhiUp  showed  a  caution  that  partook  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
he  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  His  father  was  of  humbie  birth,  but  hail  raisefl  himself 
to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by  whom  the  talents 
of  the  son  were  also  discerned.  Granvelle,  the  younger,  was  an 
able  and  accomplished  man  and  well  acquainted  with  the  comi- 
try,  but  servilely  devoted  to  the  King.  The  three  nobles  wexe 
placed  in  the  Council,  but  the  secret  directions  of  Philip  to  the 
Regent  were  such  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  really  m  the 
hands  of  Granvelle  (1559). 

In  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  and  fears  which  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  government  excited,  the  attempt  was  made  to  retAic 
in  the  Netherlands  several  regiments  of  Spanish  soldiers.  This 
measure  was  undertaken  when  there  was  no  edgn  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  in  violation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Provinces, 
and  imposed  a  burden  which  was  the  more  onerous,  since,  in 
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the  previous  year,  there  had  been  univeraal  suffering  from  the 
midiy  of  provisions.     Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving 
the  Netherlands,  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  within 
kjrjuenths;    but  that  pledge  was  disregarded.     The  disaffec- 
£oii  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at  length  availed 
berwlf  of  a  convenient  pretext  for  sending  them  away,    Philip 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in   what   she  pronounced  an  absolute 
wcimiy  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  from  insurrection. 
TTie  second  of  tJiese  irritating  measures  was  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  bishoprics.     Whatever  plausible  reasons 
'imglit  be  ui^ed  in  favor  of  this  measure,  from  the  great  size  of 
the  existing  dioceses,  and  their  inconvenient  relations  to  the 
Kffiliguous  German  bishoprics,  the  real  design  of  it  was  not  mis- 
iffiiJerstood,'^    It  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed 
for  tightening  the  cords  of  Church  discipline,  and  for  the  exter- 
minauon  of  heresy.    The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  w^*H 
ittquifirtSfiaTpowers,    The  creation  of  so  many  important  per- 
devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  counted 
to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
"nie  two  TTi^^rP?  ^f  tJM^^wifjmtinn  of  the  troeps^  aud  th( 
tjppodtion  QLtw-btrfrg&s^^  meagures  having  an  ominous  rela- 
tion to  one  another  —  revealed  unmistakably  the  poHcy  of  Philip. 
The  apologists  of  the  King  charge  the  troubles  that  ensued  upon 
ttf  ambition  of  the  nobles,  especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  said, 
^wiled  to  govern  the  countryjLhfiQiselyes^  and  did  all  they  could 
to  excite  disalTection.     It  may  be  granted  that  they  were  not 
l^ree  from  the  influence  of  persona!  motives,  and  chafed  under  the 
■JTangements  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural  and  legiti- 
male  place  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.    The  charge  that 
either  of  them  aimed  at  a  revolution  is  destitute  of  proof.    In 
the  midst  of  all  that  Is  subject  to  controversy,  two  things  cannot 
re&sonably  be  disputed.     One  is  that  foreign  domination,  that  '^ 
is,  the  rule  of  Spanish  officers,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  sol- 
diery, were  as  hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  they  were  to  the 
Germans.     It  was  what  contributed  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V,,  after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
.Maurice.     The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forcible  re- 
pression of  heresy,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  Catholicism, 
waa  repugnaDt  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  —  of  the 
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Catholic  population  —  of  the  Low  Countries,  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  a  state  of  public  opinion,  to  which 
the  policy  of  Philip  was  thoroughly  opposed.  William  after- 
wards declared  that,  while  hunting  in  company  with  Henry  II. 
of  France,  that  monarch  had  incautiously  revealed  to  him  the 
secret  designs  of  himself  and  PhiUp  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
in  their  dominions.  In  Phjhp's  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
bishops,  and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  WilUam  saw  the* 
be^nning  of  the  execution  of  the  plot;  and  he  determjaed,  he 
says,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid  the  land  of  "the 
Spanish  vermin.'*  That  William  looked  about  for  a  high  mat- 
rimonial connection,  does  not  indicate  any  deep-laid  plan  of 
unlawful  personal  advancement  nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna, 
of  Saxony,  was  there  any  serious  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as 
to  the  religion  to  be  adopted  by  his  bride.*  William  was  charged 
with  cherishing  Macchiavellian  principles;  but  the  age  was 
Macchiavellianj  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  often  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  morality  in  the  use  of  that  profound 
sagacity  by  which  he  coped  with  unscrupulous  adversaria. 

Philip  renewed  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  It  was 
forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep,  hide,  buy,  or  sell  any  writing  of 
Luther^  .Zwingh,  (Ecolampadius,  Buc^r,  Calvin^  or  of  any  other 
heretic;  to  break  or  to  injure  any  image  of  tlTe  Virg^,  or  of  the 
Saints;  to  hold  or  to  attend  any  heretical  conventicle.  Lay- 
men  were  prohibited  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part 
in  conferences  upon  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors, 
in  case  they  should  recant,  were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be-bo  ■* 
headed;  if  women,  to  bt bmied  alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were 
to  be  burnt  alive,  and,  in  eitlier  case,  their  property  was  to  he 
confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicious  persons,  to 
entertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  them,  was  to  be  guilty  of  heresy. 
Persons  who,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  suspected,  were  con- 
demned to  abjure  heresy^  were,  in  case  they  rendered  themselves 
again  suspicious,  to  be  dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser, 
in  case  of  conviction,  was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confis- 
cated goods.  Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish 
in  any  way  the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  were 
threatened  against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretice  or  pre- 

'  CompAre  Prracott,  L  485,  witb  MoUcy,  i.  300  eeq.     William's  vUe  was  la 
"live  cBtholic&Uy." 
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tent  a  petition  in  behalf  of  them.  To  carry  out  these  enact- 
ments, Charles  had  established  an  Inquisition,  which  was  not 
oaty  independent  of  the  clergy  of  the  country,  but  to  which  they 
were  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  answerable.  This  was 
not  the  Spanish  Inqui^tion^  but  it  was  sufficiently  rigorous  to 
kftd  Phihp  to  pronounce  it  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.^ 
But,  terrible  as  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands  was,  it  wanted 
KHne  of  the  barbarous  features  that  belonged  to  the  Holy  Office 
in  Spain.  It  was  said  by  Philip,  and  has  been  urged  by  his 
iefeoders  ance,  that  the  persecuting  ethcts  were  the  work  of 
Charles,  and  that  his  successor  simply  continued  them  in  opera- 
tion. This  statement  overlooks  the  circumstances  that  they  put 
the  authority  of  Charles,  popular  though  he  was,  to  a  severe 
teat;  that  they  were  not  systematically  enforced ;  that  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  under  them  had  more  and  more  awakened  the  hosr 
tility  of  the  people  to  such  measures ;  and  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  promulgation  of  them  by  Charles  and  the  renewal 
olthem  by  Philip,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  accept- 
ance.' 

As  the  Inquisition  proceeded  with  its  bloody  work,  the  indig- 
naijoa  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange  and 
Epmont,  who  remonstrftted  against  the  cruelties  which  were 
iifiioted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  GranvellCj  on  whom 
(iipy  [aid  the  responsibility  of  everything  that  was  done. 

Granvelle  is  exculpated  by  PhiUp  from  all  responsibiUty  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops ;  and  he  did  not  originate 
ftme  other  obnoxious  measures  which  were  laid  to  his  credit.' 
His  impulses  were  not  cniel.    But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the 

'■  "Ce  qu'on  d^bit«  «ur  llnt^Dtion  du  Roi  d'<?l&blir  itux  Pa.ya  Baa  I'lnqiusi' 
tion  d'Espngiie.  eat  ^^cmeat  (ailx  ;  jaCniUB.  le  carditiAl  av  tui  a  fait  Crtte  proposl- 
tioQ,  ni  Iui-[i3l>iiie  n'y  ft  peiu^.  D'ulkurs  I'mt^uisition  dc«  P)i.yii-BaQ  est  plm 
impitoyftble  que  celle  d'Kspsgne." — ^Gachard,  CorttJiptnulence  de  Ph-Hippt  II,,  I. 

•m. 

■  Or&n|re  spto  forth  some  of  theee  altered  fircumslanepa  ia  a  letter  to  the  He- 
imt  {J*iiii«Ty  24.  1660).  He  spcska  of  Itip  Placards  6^  "quetquefoU  limit'^e  ct 
mm  eamivis  k  l>  rigeur,  tn^me  en  tctnpti  que  la  niic^re  universelle  n'eatoit  ei  at^prA 
*«*"*»  ouuntenuit  et  notrc  peuple,  par  imitBlian  ct  practicques  de  ncm  voLsina, 
non  \ADi  ettclen  a  novellite, "  etc.  He  depjels  plainly  the  fatal  conacqUcncM 
that  will  mult  from  perMvorance  in  the  severe  policy  of  the  King,  Groen  Vna 
Priiwterer,  Archivra  de  la  Afauon  d 'Orange- Nassau,  tome  ti.  p.  19, 

•  The  pointa  on  which  Granvelle  waa  erroneoualy  B<^uacd  are  prrfientt'd  by 
QAchanl,  C'Orrrrpondtnci.  etc.,  i.  clxi.  seq.  (Preliminary  Rtippnn.)  One  o(  the 
wont  thini^  that  Graovell^  did  waa  t«  rpGommend  the  kiclnapping  of  Williiun't 
•on,  who  wJM  t*ken  from  Louvwti.  irhere  he  was  atudyinf^,  and  cbmcd  Vi  %v^^' 
Tbtrv  be  WM9  kept,  imd  trained  up  m  the  Catholic  Teligioa. 


way  in  finding  in  him  the  embodiment  of  the  foreign  donunar 
tion  which  was  striking  at  the  Hbertiea  of  the  country.  What- 
ever opinion  he  might  privately  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  measures  of  Philip^  he  never  faltered  in  hia  obedience. 
He  knew  no  higher  law  than  the  will  of  hia  master.  The  new 
arrangement  of  dioceses  abridged  his  own  episcopal  power,  and 
would  naturally  be  unwelcome;  but  when  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  and  then,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Recent, 
received  from  Rome  the  cardinal's  hat,  the  jjersonal  dislike  of 
the  lords  to  him  as  an  upet*rt,  and  their  patriotic  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  which  he  was  the  chief  executor,  reached  their 
climax.  The  effect  of  the  complaints  of  the  nobles  against  the 
Cardinal  was  to  kindle  in  Philip's  mind  an  inextinguishable 
hostility  to  them,'  At  length  the  Regent,  impatient  of  her 
dependent  position  with  reference  to  Granvelle,  and  wilUng  that 
he  should  bear  all  the  odium,  took  sides  against  him.  The  ex- 
citement became  so  formidable  that  Philip  found  a  pretext  for 
removing  him  from  the  country,  as  if  at  hia  own  request;  but 
the  Inquiffltion  went  forward  with  even  greater  energy  in  the 
work  of  burning  and  burying  ahve  its  victims.  It  even  put  to 
death  those  who  were  merely  suspected  of  harboring  heretical 
opinions.  The  great  lords,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  Cardi- 
nal had  returned  to  the  Council,  from  which  they  had  previously 
withdrawn,  felt  that  they  were  deemed  to  be  in  part  answerable 
for  the  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
religion ;  and  when  Philip  determined  to  promulgate  the  decrees 
of  Trent,  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke  through  his  reserve  and 
startled  the  Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  .iipeech  upon  the 
unrighteous  and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  was 
pursuing.  The  general  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from  that 
strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  the  reactionary  Catholic 
party  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  establish.  It  was  determined 
t«  dispatch  Egmont  to  Madrid  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  to 
the  real  situation.  The  cordiality  with  which  he  was  received, 
and  the  honors  that  were  rendered  him  in  the  Spanish  court, 
made  him  satisfied  with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeaning 
assurances  of  Philip.    Egmont  was  the  more  incensed,  when, 

^  Id  the  letter  id  which  he  deoied  the  truth   of  cprtain  aUcgatiaiis  afrainAt 

(ifELDvelle,  he  asserts  that  thta  minist-er  had  never  ftdvinecl  him  to  pacify  the  cniin' 

try  by  cutting  oiT  a  half  dozen  h«ada',   but  VluU^  «.ddH  to  the  deniaJ  "<juoiqUe 

vertut  peutr^tre  paa  mal  dc  recourir  ^l  ce  tnojcn.."     GasfttMA.-v-'axi. 
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af{«r  liis  return,  he.  found  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the 
olif  edicts  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  conces- 
aoE.'  The  aunouQcemeDt  that  the  persecution  was  to  go  on 
without  the  least  niitigatioti  filled  the  land  with  consternation, 
Tfe  foreign  luerchanta  fled,  as  from  a  pestilence,  and  Antwerp, 
the  principal  mart,  was  silent.  Hie  irritation  of  the  people 
found  a  vent  in  a  multitude  of  angry  or  satirical  publications, 
wMch  Qo  vi^lance  of  the  Inquiation  coukl  prevent  from  seeing 
the  light.* 

About  five  hundred  nobles,  to  whom,  burghers  were  after- 
wards added,  unit-ed  in  an  agreement  called  the  Compromise^  by 
vihicb  they  pledged  themselves  to  withstand  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
[hp  bqiiisition  that  was  crushing  the  country,  and  every  violent 
Mt  which  should  be  undertaken  against  any  one  of  their  number. 
In  this  league  were  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a  man  of  high  courage, 
but  Ri ore  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother;    the  accom- 
plished St.  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  character  was  less 
CQlitlwl  to  respect,  but  who  was  full  of  spirit  and  daring.    They 
contemplated  at  the  outset  only  legal  means  of  resistance.     Bnt 
in  iheir  ranks  were  found  some  who  hoped  to  mend  their  for- 
tuaes  by  political  commotion.     The  great  nobles  stood  aloof 
from  the  association.    William  especially  was  wise  enough  to  per- 
tfivethat  it  would  accomplish  nothing  effectual,  but  rather  imperil 
the  cnuse  which  all  had  at  heart.     The  members  resolved  on  a 
gfrat  public  demonstration,  and  waited  on  the  Regent  in  a  body 
Mlh  a  petition  that,  until  a  repeal  of  the  edicts  could  be  pro- 
(^lired,  she  would  suspend  the  execution  of  them.    She  bridled 
iier  indignation,  but  Barlaymont,  one  of  the  Council,  was  known 
lo  have  stylevl  them  "a  band  of  beggars."     They  accepted  the 
title  and  adopted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  symbols. 
Uulcitudes  of  people  began  now  to  assemble  all  over  the  open 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Calvinist  preachers 


'  The  enul  orders  of  Philip  ajre  givea  in  hia  ftunotra  diBp»toh  from  the  forest  o( 
A-u  (Octobor  17,  1566).     Gub&rd,  i.  cxxix. 

'  OranvrUc's  eorrespoikdctiee  beais  canatant  witness  to  the  gviierol  antipBthy 
lowani*  the  3pAiiiard« —  "La  toauvAise  valonti  que  I'on  t^moignc  ioi  univor- 
wnilliliiiit  a  toua  ies  EspaKHols. "  aa  he  etylee  it,  in  on^  place  {Papiem  d'Elat  itu 
CwJUtot  de  OnanreUe,  tome  \'ii.  p.  62).  This  atitipathj'  he  attrlbtil<«  to  the  in- 
duKiy  of  the  lordfl  ia  propajfntinff  calunmiea  in  r^ard  to  the  intention  of  tli« 
King  to  bring  in  the  Spaniati  InquisiLion,  to  rule  there  aa  he  niletl  in  Italy,  cto. 
<Or»areU«  reoommenda  the  beatowol  of  offices  and  dintinctiona  auch  &a  plnces  of 
tniBt  in  ttkly,  upon  Netherlandeni,  ia  order  to  rrcatc  a  Spaniah  feeling  UDOiig  the 
frieada  of  pooBOiu  thiu  honored,  and  among  aapiraote  [or  Uke  Ibvon. 
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and  of  worshiping  according  to  their  own  preference.  From 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  persons  would  gather,  the  women  and 
children  being  placed  for  safety  in  the  center,  and  the  whole 
assembly  being  encircled  by  armed  men,  with  watchmen  sta- 
tioned to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger.  They  listened 
to  a  sermon,  sang  Psahne,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perfonn 
the  rite  of  baptism,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  from  the  Regent  the  allowance  that  the  preadb- 
ing  in  the  country,  outside  of  the  cities,  should  not  be  disturbed. 
The  popular  movement  was  so  powerful  that  die  found  herself 
helpless  (1566). 

Philip  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  Regent  that  the  edicts  might  be  softened.  Two 
nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  represent  to  him 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  the  popular 
indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that  the  Inquisition  might 
cease,  provided  the  new  bishops  were  suffered  to  exercise  their 
functions  freely ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  motlerate  the  Pla- 
cards, but  that  time  would  be  required  to  mature  the  measure; 
and  that  the  Regent  might  give,  not  only  the  Confederates, 
but  others  also,  an  assurance  of  pardon.  At  the  same  time,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1566,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  before 
the  Duke  of  Alva  and  other  witne^es,  he  signed  a  secret  declara- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  since  he  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  freely  and  spon- 
taneously, he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  that  promise, 
but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  punish  the  guilty  parties, 
and  especially  the  authors  and  fomenters  of  the  sedition.*  He 
wrote  also  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  with  an  injunction  of 
secrecy,  an  expression  of  his  purpose  to  maintam  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  edicts  in  all  their  rigor.'  Philip  has  thus  left  be- 
hmd  him  the  documentary  proof  of  his  perfidy,  or  his  deliberate 
design  to  break  his  word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  was  thus  agitated,  in  the  sunmier  of  1566, 
there  burst  forth  the  stonn  of  iconoclasm  that  swept  over  the 

■  Oachard,  i.  cxxxili.  443. 

•  lifid.,  422.  See,  aIm,  Motley,  1.  631.  The  Nunoio,  tb«  Archbuhop  of  Soi^ 
renta,  had  been  sent  t«  thr  NetherlandH  oHt«ruibly  to  look  after  the  refomiBUoM 
of  the  clergy  :  f^a]ly,  &A  the  Be«r6t  i:<orri68porLdeDae  Ahnwa,  ia  reference  to  the  Inquk- 
Bition  aud  the  extirpation  of  hereey. 
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land,  destroying  the  painting,  images,  and  other  eymbols  and 
instrunienta  of  Catholic  worship,  from  those  which  adorned  the 
great  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  to  such  ae  decorated  the  humblest 
chapels  and  convents.  In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hun- 
dred churches  w^ere  sacked.  The  work  of  destruction  was 
accomplished  by  mobs  hastily  gathered^  and  was  one  fruit  of 
the  excitement  and  exa.speration  provoked  by  the  terrible  per- 
secution. Magistrates  and  burghers,  whether  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estajit,  looked  on,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  progre^  of  the 
tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it  was  not  exactly 
like  the  Invasion  of  the  temples  of  one  religious  denomination 
by  another.  These  edifices  were  felt  to  belong  to  the  people  in 
common ;  all  had  some  right  in  them.  Calvinists  at  that  period 
habitually  looked  upon  the  use  of  images  \n  worship,  and  ui>on 
the  mass,  as  forms  of  idolatry,  of  a  am  explicitly  forbidden  in 
the  decalogue.  Similar  uprisings  of  the  populace  took  place  in 
France  and  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  Prot- 
estant ministers  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  other  chiefs  of 
the  liberal  parly,  generally  denounced  the  image  breaking.'  The 
effect  of  it  was  disastrous.  Wlmt  the  iconoclasts  considered  the 
destruction  of  the  implements  of  an  impious  idolatry,  the  Catho- 
lics abhorred  as  sacrilege.  The  patriotic  party  was  divided,  and 
beffldes  this  advantage  gained  by  the  government,  a  plausible 
pretext  was  afTorded  for  the  most  sanguinary  retaliation.  The 
Regent  was  obliged,  however,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Con- 
federacy of  nobles,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Inquisition 
should  be  given  up  and  liberty  allowed  to  the  new  doctrine, 
while  the  confederates  in  return,  as  long  as  the  promises  to  them 
ahould  be  kept,  were  to  abandon  their  association.  Orange 
undertook  to  quell  the  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Egmont 
in  Flanders ;  the  latter  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  Catholicism 
and  his  anger  at  the  iconoclasts  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exhibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder  and 
in  punishing  the  offentlers.  Valenciennes,  which  endeavored  to 
stand  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  punished.  Order  was 
everywhere  restored.    Orange  foresaw  what  course  Philip  would 

1  MoU«y,  i,  .^70,  Whether  the  popular  leaders  encouraged  the  image  brealt- 
ing  at  Di)!,  U  one  of  the  disputed  poinbt.  That  they  did  is  maiiitatned  by  Koch, 
UntermtcftUfmen  ubf  die  JiTtporv^  M.  rfm  Ahfail  d.  Niedtrrianjte  con  Spanien  (1861), 
p.  lis  BAq.  Juele  (li.  1S4)  holJii  t1iprontrar>'opiiiiou.  KocTi  writra  in  a  p<}l?mic«l, 
p«rti«ui  vpint,  but  wmc  of  hia  cnticism*  upon  Motley  are  worthy  ot  alteaCtoQ.  See, 
■lao,  CmtAndg^  Mitdrm  Hislorjif  iii.  20S. 


pursue.  He  would  not  take  the  oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to 
what  the  King  might  choose  to  command,  and  separating  re- 
gretfully from  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  had  more  confideiice  in 
Phihp,  he  retired  to  DiJleuburg,  "m  Nassau,  the  ancient  eeat  of 
his  family.  From  the  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  news 
of  the  iconoclastic  disturbancee,  he  had  no  thought  but  that 
of  armed  coercion  and  venge^ance.  While  he  was  preparing  a 
military  force  ao  strong  that  he  expected  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
resistance,  he  veiled  his  designs  by  assurances  to  the  Regent 
and  to  the  Council  that  his  policy  was  to  be  one  of  mildness, 
clemency,  and  grace,  with  the  avoidance  of  all  liarshness.'  It 
was  fortunate  that  there  was  one  man  whom  he  could  not 
deceive. 

Wlmt  the  Regent  most  deprecated  was  the  sending  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  she  had  a  strong 
personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  as  she  knew,  would  undo 
at  once  the  work  of  pacification,  which  she  considered  herself, 
through  her  resolute  proceed'mgs,  to  have  nearly  accomplished. 
But  in  accordance  with  Alva's  advice,  Philip  had  resolved  on  a 
scheme  of  savage  repression  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the 
person  selected  to  carry  it  out.  His  reputation  was  very  high 
as  a  military  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have  fitted 
him  for  the  management  of  large  armies ;  he  had  a  contracted, 
but  clear  and  crafty  intellect,  immeasurable  arrogance,  mflex- 
ible  obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  stone.  Conciliation  and  mercy 
were  terms  not  found  in  his  vocabulary.  His  theory,  like  that 
of  Philipf  was  that  the  great  lords  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  inferior  nobility,  and  that  these  in  tuin  were 
the  movers  of  sedition  among  the  people.  Neither  the  King  nor 
his  General  could  comprehend  a  spontaneous,  common  senti- 
ment pervading  a  nation.  Alva  conceived  that  the  great  mis- 
take of  Charles  V.  had  been  in  sparing  the  captive  leaders  in  the 
Smalcaldic  war.  From  the  Emperor's  experience  he  derived  a 
conclusive  argument  against  every  policy  but  that  of  unrelent- 
ing severity  in  dealing  with  rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  settle  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether^ 
laads.  He  conducted  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops 
from  Italy  to  that  country.  As  his  course  lay  near  to  Geneva, 
Pope  Pius  V.  desired  him  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  this 

■  aacbErd,  i.  xlviii.  4S7,  488. 
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"nest  of  devik  and  apostates."  But  he  declined  to  deviate 
from  his  chosen  route,  maJBtained  perfect  discipline  among  his 
soldiers  during  the  long  am]  perilous  march,  and  even  gave  a  sort 
of  organization  to  the  hundreds  of  courtesans  who  followed  his 
army.  On.  his  arrival,  he  endeavored  to  diearm  suspicion,  and 
gradually  made  knoi\T:i  the  extent  of  the  autliority  committed 
to  him,  which  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  real  power,  Kgmont  and  Horn 
were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  Battering  words,  and 
then  treacherously  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  The  terrible 
tribunal  was  erected,  which  was  appropriately  named  by  the 
people,  "the  Council  of  Blood,"  and  the  work  of  death  began. 
Soon  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  inmates,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight.  The  executioners 
were  busy  from  morning  till  evening.  Among  the  victims, 
the  rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva  kept 
in  view  was  the  providing  of  a  revenue  for  liis  master.  Every 
one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  petitions  against  the  new  bishop- 
rics or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor  of  softening  the  edicts  of  per- 
secution, was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  Every  nobleman 
who  had  been  concerned  in  presenting  the  petitions,  or  had  ap- 
proved of  them ;  all  nobles  and  officers  who,  under  the  plea  of 
a  pressure  of  circumstances,  had  permitted  the  sermons;  every 
one  who  had  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  the  heretical  mass  meet- 
ings, and  had  not  himiered  the  destruction  of  the  images;  all 
who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King  had  no  right  to 
take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or  that  the  present  tri- 
bunal was  restricted  by  any  laws  or  privileges,  were  likewise 
made  guilty  of  treason.  Death  and  loss  of  property  were  the 
invariable  penalty.  In  three  months  eighteen  hundred  men 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing 
the  songs  of  the  Gueux,  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  burial 
years  before ;  one  for  saying  that  in  Spain^  also,  the  new  doctrine 
would  spread ;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1568,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  few  exceptions  that 
were  named,  were  actually  condemned  to  death  as  heretical 

Orange  was  active  in  devising  means  of  deliverance.  His 
brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  entered  Friesland,  in  April,  1568,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  forces  com- 
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manded  by  Count  Aremberg.  In  order  to  strike  terror  and  to 
secure  himself  in  the  rear,  Alva  hurried  through  the  process; 
against  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  they  were  beheaded  in  the  great 
squaxe  at  Brussels.  Alva  then  marched  against  the  army  of 
Louis,  which  he  defeated  and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also, 
by  avoiding  a  combat,  in  baffling  William,  whose  army  waa 
composed  of  materials  that  could  not  be  long  kept  together. 
Tlie  rule  of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  ejitablished  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  several 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  number  of  judi- 
cial homicides  under  his  administration  he  himself  reckoned  at 
eighteen  thousand.  Multitudes  emigrated  from  the  country; 
manufactories  were  deserted,  and  business  waa  paraJyzcd.  la 
1569  he  determined  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of  taxation 
that  should  fill  the  coffers  of  the  King.  He  ordained  that  ao 
extraordinary  tax  should  be  levied  of  one  per  cent  on  property 
of  all  binds ;  and  that  a  permanent  tax  of  five  per  cent  should 
be  paid  on  every  sale  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent  on  evet)' 
sale  of  merchandiae.  Tliis  scheme,  as  ill  calculated  for  its  end 
as  it  was  barbarous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  stonn  of 
opposition,  that  Alva  himself  was  moved  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  of  it  for  two 
years.  His  enemies,  Granvelle  and  others,  were  continually 
laboring  to  undermine  the  King's  confidence  in  him,  and  not 
wholly  without  success.  In  1570  an  Act  of  amnesty  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  at  Antwerp,  which,  however,  left  the  old 
edicts  in  full  force,  and  only  ordained  that  those  against  whom 
nothingwas  to  be  charged  should  go  unpunished,  pro\nded  within 
a  definite  lime  they  should  penitently  sue  for  grace  and  obtain 
absolution  from  the  Cliurch !  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  been 
slowly  awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  the^  senseless 
proceedings.  When,  on  the  3Ist  of  July,  1571,  Alva  commanded 
that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  his  scheme,  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  people  of  all  the  provinces  assumed 
so  menacing  an  attitude  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  except  four 
articles  — corn,  wine,  flesh,  and  beer  —  from  the  operation  of 
his  decree.  But  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  ciTect :  labor 
and  traffic  were  suspended,  Alva  was  deeply  incensed  and  ready 
to  set  the  hangman  at  work  again,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture 
of  Briel  by  the  "sea-beggars/'  as  they  were  called;   the  hardy 
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rnhabitanta  of  the  cofists  of  HoIIaml  and  Zealand,  who  had 
organized  themselves  into  predatory  bands  under  their  admiral, 
William  de  la  Mark.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  unremitting  in 
bi^  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of  effecting  the  deliverance 
(J  hie  country.  Holland  and  Zealand  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Aiva, 
«n<l,  in  accordance  with  WiUiam'a  suggestions,  adopted  a  free 
cotiFtilution.  By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  recog- 
niwd  a^  the  King's  Stadtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with 
Spain  being  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
with  every  hope  of  success,  when  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  death  of  Coiigny,  which  cut  off  the 
expectation  of  aid  from  France,  disappointed  this  hope,  Mons, 
where  his  brother  was,  had  to  be  given  up^  and  the  army  melted 
awiy.  But  Alva  was  wKiry  of  hie  office  and  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  his  failure  to  effect  the  result  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  secure.  The  boundless  hatred  of  the 
people  against  him  was  daily  manifest.  He  read  it  in  the  looks 
oFsJl  whom  he  met.  Philip,  though  alow  to  Icarn,  began  to  eee 
ifajit  his  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Alva  eought  and  obtained 
a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1573,  left  the  Netherlands, 
Df  ?er  to  return. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  eonimencement 
«f  Pie  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Dutch  RepubUc,  and  the  ultimate  prostration  of  the 
power  of  Spain.    The  most  powerful  Empire  in  the  world  was  kept 
*l  bay,  and  eventually  defeated  by  a  few  small  states  which  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  inspired  with 
SD  unexampled  degree  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.     The  hero  of 
ihis  memorable  struggle  was  William  of  Orange.    Requesens, 
the  successor  of  Alva,  equaled  his  predecessor  in  military  skill, 
and  was  even  more  dangerous,  in  con.sequence  of  his  conciliatory 
temper,  which   might  divide  and  deceive  his  antagonists.     A 
delusive  amnesty  wag  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  and  fierce 
hostility.      In    the    field    the    Spaniards   were    victorious.    In 
1574  Louis  of  Nassau  was  defeated  and  slain.      But  they  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  the  imsuccesaful  siege  of  Leyden,  whose 
heroic  defense  is  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  long  war. 
A  new  Protectant  state:  was  growing  up  in  the  North,  under  the 
guidance  of  Orange ;  and  all  negotiations  looking  to  peace  were 
fniitleffl,  since  Spain  refused  to  grant  toleration.    TH\a  'vrta  \!nB 
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one  thing  which  Philip  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  consent 
to  rule  over  heretics.  In  the  South,  where  CathoUcism  pre- 
vailed, Requesens  wm  more  successful.  But  the  death  of  this 
comuiEinder,  in  1576,  was  followed  by  a  frightful  revolt  of  hia 
Boldiera  in  the  various  cities  where  they  were  stationed;  and 
[the  scenes  of  murder  and  pillage  that  attended  it,  which  were 
most  appalling  in  populous  aud  wealthy  Antwerp,  taught  the 
southern  provinces  what  they  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  domi- 
nation. The  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  instead  of  seeking 
help  from  PhiUp,  apphcd  to  Orange  and  the  northern  provinces; 
and  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent^  for  the  first  time,  the  Nether- 
lands were  united  in  an  a^eement  to  expel  the  Spaniards  and 
to  madntain  religious  toleration.  Don  John,  of  Austria,  the 
successor  of  Requesens,  was  brought  to  the  point  of  issuing  an 
edict  which  conceded  the  points  contained  in  the  Ghent  pacifi- 
cation. Tlie  rejection  of  these  tenna  by  WilUam  of  Orange 
has  been  considered,  by  his  adversaries,  proof  positive  that 
ambition,  not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  Don  John  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  pubUc 
profession  of  Protestantism  from  all  places  where  it  was  not 
established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification ;  and,  consequently, 
the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  thousands  of  peaceful 
famihes,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  of  the  provinces  where  Prot- 
estantism was  allowed  to  continue.  More  than  all.  William 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and  his  suspicions,  wliich  had 
their  ground  in  former  experiences  of  false  dealing,  were  strength- 
ened by  information  acquired  from  intercepted  letters.'  It  was 
too  late  for  a  reconciliation  with  Philip,  But  the  Flemish  and 
Brabant  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  eminence  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Union  was  weakened^  and  the  war 
broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Don  John  gained  the 
victory.  But  the  same  year,  on  the  1st  of  October^  157S,  their 
leader  died,  wearied  ^th  the  difficulties  of  his  office,  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Pliilip. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  ablest  general  of  the  time, 

as  next  intrusted  with  the  reina  of  government.    Experience 

had  shown  the  patriotic  party  that  the  nobility  of  the  southern 

provinces  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  and,  in  January,  1579,  there 

*  Mt»Uey.  iii,  It». 
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was  formed^  in  the  Norths  the  Utrecht  Union,  in  which  were 
onntaiied  Holland,  Zealand,  and  five  other  provinces.    It  waa 
i  confederacy  for  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the 
Dutch  Republic-     It  was  formed  ''in  the  name  of  the  King"; 
hut  two  years  afterwards  this  fiction  was  dropped,  and  indepen- 
dence declared.    In  March,   1580,   Philip  proclaimed  William 
an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.     Philip  taxed  him  with 
ingratitude  for  the  favors  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by 
CWles  v.,  charged  him  with  having  fomented  all  hereay  and 
sedition,  with  having  actively  countenanced  the  plundering  of 
the  churches  and  cloisters;   in  fine,  Tvith  being  responsible  for 
ill  the  miaeries  of  the  country.    The  document  further  charged 
him  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and  Judaa, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience.    Any  one  who 
would  deliver  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  to  receive  twenty-five 
tliousand  crowns^  to  have  pardon  for  all  offenses,  and^  in  case 
h^  betoDged  to  the  burgher  class,  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  Dobleman.     In  response  to  these  accusations,  William  pub- 
li^ed  his  "Apology,"  or  defense.     He  counted  this  outlawry 
ftnd  accumulation  of  charges  against  him,  as  the  greatest  honor, 
sincp  they  showed  that  ho  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  eatablish 
the  freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  from  a  godless 
IjTanny.    He  respected  Charles  V,,  but  the  favors  which  he 
iad  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  returned  in  full  meas- 
Ift  by  the  pubhc  services  which  William  had  remlered  at  great 
cost.    To  the  unfounded  aspersions  of  a  personal  nature  which 
Philip  had  interwoven  with  his  indictment,  William  retorted 
irith  accusations  equally  grave  against  the  private  life  of  the 
King:  Philip  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Germany ;  but  his  ancestors 
frere  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Phihp,  and  had  held  power 
b  the  Netherlands  for  seven  generations:   Phihp  had  set  out 
to  trample  un4ier  foot  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  country: 
Ijp  talked  only  of  unconditional  obedience,  as  if  the  people  of 
the  Nethejiands  were  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese,  or  savage  In- 
dians :  the  Emperor  Charles  had  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son;    but 
nather  the  admonition  of  so  great  a  father,  nor  justice,  nor  his 
oath,  could  change  his  nature,  or  curb  his  tyrannical  will:  he 
bad  beaten  the  French  by  means  of  William'8  countrymen,  and 
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owed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  good  part,  to  William  himeelf; 
but  90  far  was  Philip  from  feeling  any  emotion  of  gratitude,  that  M 
William^  to  his  amazement,  hati  heard  from  the  lips  of  Henry  ™ 
II,,  of  Alva's  secret  conferences  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Protestants,  in  both  countries:   William,  since  his 
boyhood,  had  given  little  attention  to  matters  of  faith,  and  of 
the  Church ;   but,  he  says,  from  his  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  inchgnation  at  the  tyranny  practiced 
against  liis  coxmtry,  he  had  resolved  to  exert  all  his  powers  to 
remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it,  and  to  suppress  the  bloody 
tribunals:    he  had   never   approved   of   the   iconoclasm,   and 
similar  outbreakings  of  violence:   that  he  had  suilicient  reason 
for  flying  from  the  country,  was  fully  evinced  by  the  execution 
of  Elgmont  and  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  son,  who  was 
a  student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Phihp's  order,  the  confisca-  _ 
tion  of  his  property,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  I 
against  him.    Everywhere,  said  Wilham,   Philip  has  trodden 
under  foot  our  rights  and  broken  his  oath;  we  must,  therefore, 
rise  in   self-defense   against  him   and  repel   this  unparalleled 
tyranny :   as  for  mistrust,  Demosthsnea  inculcated  that  as  the  M 
strongest  bulwark  against  tyranny;    and  yet  the  Macedonian  " 
Philip  was  a  feeble  novice  in  tyranny  compared  with  the  Span- 
ish Philip.  M 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  aneerity  of  William'a" 
patriotism,*    His  indifference  respecting  the  controverted  ques- 
tions of  religion  was  broken  up  by  the  sight  of  the  atrocious 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  upon  his  countrymen.    He 
examined  the  questions  at  issue,-  and  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.     It  is  no  reproach 
to  him  that  he  early  penetrated  the  character  of  the  gloomy  and 
perfidious  ruler  who  was  bent  on  enslaving  the  Netherlands 
to  himself  and  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  he  had  less  and  less  hope 
of  the   prscticableness  of  procuring   any  amelioration   of  his 
policy.     But  William,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  conflict, 
was  wisely  resolved  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  to 
avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  so  long  as  this  moderation 
should  be  possible.'    If,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  was  not 

'  Writers  who  would  make  Ambition  Xhe  ntnving  epring  of  his  charBcter  do 
full  justice  to  hifl  high  intW1(M;tiu!  power*.  Sec,  for  cx&niple,  BeotivogUo,  IMZa 
Gtitrra  di  Ftandfa,  i.  47,  iii,  132. 

*  Sgoie  candid  hutorimu,  as  Juito  and  Frettcott,  find  ■  diu£r«eAbl6  MuftVi*- 
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ambHloD,  his  character  was  more  and  more  purified 
;er  and  suffering.  He  must  be  allowed  a  p!ace  among 
patriots  like  Epaminondas  and  Washington^  and  he  deserves 
to  be  called  the  father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffee- 
tu&l  attempts  of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Catholic  succeeded,  on 
the  18th  of  July.  1584,  in  assassinating  William.  U  was  char- 
acteristic of  Phihp  to  pay  grudgingly  to  the  heirs  of  the  murderer 
the  promised  reward, 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Catholic  provinces  in  the  South  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Parma.  Parma  granted  Uberal  terms  to  the  cities 
ffhicL,  one  after  another,  fell  into  his  hands.  Antwerp  was 
promised  that  its  citadel  should  not  be  repaired;  that  a  Spanish 
gurison  should  not  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  On  this 
one  condition  the  King  insisted  that  the  Catholic  worship  should 
berertored,  and  Protestantism  be  abolished.  The  utmost  that  he 
rouM  he  persuaded  to  grant  was  that  two  years  should  be  allowed 
lii*'  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become  Catholic  or  to  quit 
Ihe  country,     Brabant  and  Flanders  were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Simancas  have  disclosed  the  fact,  which  waa 
cot  bown  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  death  before 
Utf  execution  of  the  design,  that  Philip  was  on  the  point  of 
rwnoving  hira  from  his  command.  Instigated,  perhaps,  by 
jealousy,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  Parma  hat!  given  too  little 
«uti)ority  to  Spaniards,  and  for  other  reasons  of  even  less  weight, 
Philip  had  actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who 
M  reconquered  for  him  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  France,  forcing 
Hfury  TV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of  Rouen.  The  King 
ilid  not  shruik  from  the  ingratitude  involved  in  such  an  act, 
iDil  from  the  indignant  condemnation  wliich  the  pubhc  opinion 
(■f  Europe  would  have  pronounced  upon  it.'  It  was  character- 
italic  of  Philip  to  seek  the  accompUshment  of  his  ends  by  in- 
direction and  falsehood. 

™Btil«]«iient  in  the  Rhpewdness  and  r*w>rve  of  Williftin,  Tootl>C«.  IhU  qilAlity 
•W  oot  pUH  Uie  bounds  of  &  stadnimanlike  i^agftctty  and  &  jllAtiG&ble  prudence, 
^^"rthif,  tn  Ilia  play  of  "  Egmoiit,'"  makea  Uie  Rt^ent  sav  vf  liim  ;  "  Orank'C  Hintit 
"''I'''*  OotcB,  aeine  Ciedanken  mclien  in  die  Frmp,  er  ist  lieimlicli,"  etc.;  aad 
^■^iff  aayv  to  E^mont :  "  Ich  tragc  \T,rie  Jahre  her  &)[«  Verhiiluiisse  am  Elerien, 
™  tlehA  imnter  wie  uhcr  eiDcm  Scliachspicle  und  haJt«  keinen  Zug  des  Oeitoprs 
™  i*nb»deutMMi,"  Regarding  his  life  and  elnir»D(*r  see,  nUo,  Ruth  PutnAOt, 
**wiii  1A4  Siient  tl8a5>;  and  Oeorge  £dmuD(lson,  Cambridge  Modem  HinUfry^ 
*"■  '«^^-  '  Gochard.  u.  V=ix^. 
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The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republic  which 
he  had  called  into  being.  In  Maurice,  his  second  son  —  for 
his  eldest  son  was  detained  in  Spain  and  brought  up  to  serve 
the  Spanish  government  —  the  party  of  liberty  found  a  head 
who  was  possessed  of  distinguished  military  ability.  The  new 
commonwealth  grew  in  power.  The  Duteh  sailors  eapturetl 
the  vessels  of  Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and 
attacked  her  remotest  colonies.  Tlie  magnificent  schemes  of 
Philip  were  doomed  to  an  ignominious  failure.  His  despotic 
system  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  ruin  upon  the 
country.  His  colossal  armada,  which  was  slowly  prepared  at 
enormous  coatj  for  the  conquest  of  England,  was  shattered  in 
pieces.  He  had  planned  to  turn  France  into  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, but  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ver^'ins  witb 
Henry  IV, ^  and  thereby  to  concede  the  superiority  of  the  French 
power.  Under  Philip  III.,  his  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was  1 
driven  to  conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revoltcJ  ■ 
Netherlands;  and  finally >  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  ^eir  independence.       '     '  "  1 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  gre^t  struggle  viilfi  Spain  leaves  " 
in  the  background  the  distinctively  reUgious  and  theological 
side  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands.  Anabaptists  were 
numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disorganizing  theories  received 
a  check  through  the  influence  of  Mcnno,  who,  aft«r  the  year 
1536,  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  among  them,  organizing 
churches  which  he  taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.  The 
Mennonites  were  free  from  the  licentious  and  revolutionary 
principles  which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  vnth  re- 
proach.^ Apart  from  their  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  their 
rejection  of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in  civil 
offices,  together  with  the  ascetic  discipline  wliich  they  adopted 
—  a  point  on  which  they  became  divided  among  themselves  — 
they  were  not  distinguished  from  ordinary  Protestants.  Yet'] 
they  continued  to  b.^  confounded  with  the  fanatical  Anabaptist-;, 
and  were  objects  of  a  ferocious  persecution,  which  they  endured 
with  heroic  patience.  The  Calvinists  gradually  obtained,  a 
decided  preponderance  over  the  Lutherans.  In  1561  Guido  de 
Bres  and  a  few  other  ministers  composed  the  "Confessio  Bel- 

'  8«e  tbe  Brtiolcson  HenuQ  ud  the  UeanQtutes,  by  Cramer,  in  HAUnk.  Rml- 
tneykiopadif,  x\\.  594  seq. 


gica/'  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Antwerp 
to  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  ^'Confesaio  Gallica "  chiefly 
in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism^  with  special  reference  to 
tbe  Anabapti&t  opinions.  The  Anabaptists  are  expressly  con- 
deomed  in  another  Article,  The  Calvinists  sent  a  copy  of  their 
Symbol,  with  a  Letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
soften  his  animosity  against  them.  They  aay  in  their  Letter 
that  "they  were  never  found  in  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
sovereign ;  that  the  excommunicatious,  imprisonments,  banish- 
nM'nt&,  racks,  and  tortures,  and  other  numberless  oppressiona 
ffhicb  they  had  undergone,  plainly  demonstrate  that  their 
(leares  and  opinions  are  not  carnal;"  "but  that  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  being  terrified  by  the  threaten- 
ing of  Chri&t,  who  had  declared  in  the  Gospel  that  he  would 
deny  them  before  God  the  Father,  in  case  they  denied  him  be- 
fore men,  tliey  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their 
tongues  to  knives,  their  mouths  to  gags,  and  their  whole  bodies 
to  the  fire."  ' 

Vet  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  their 
fm  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relinquish  the  dogma 
that  heresy  may  be  suppressed  by  the  ma^strate.    Their  differ- 
ence from  their  opponents  was  not  on  the  question  whether 
heresy  is  to  be  punished,  but  how  heresy  is  to  be  defined.    This 
dogma  they  introduce  into  the  Belgic  Confession,'    and  into 
their  Letter  to  the  King.     Tliey  were  disposed,  where  they  had 
tile  power,  to  inflict  disabihties  and  penalties  on  the  Anabap- 
tista,  even  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects.    It  must  not  be* 
forgotten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were  doing) 
their     terrible    work    in    the    Netherlands,    Queen    Elizabeth  j 
was   likewise    striving    to    enforce    uniformity    in    Protestant^ 
Kn^and.    With  one  hand  she  helped  the  Calvinisiic  subjects 
of  Philip;  with  the  other  she  thrust  her  own  Puritan  subjecta 
into  loatlisome  dungeons.     Not  that  Protestanta  on  either  side 
of  the  sea  were  capable  of  the  atrocities  for  which  Philip  was 
responsible.     Ami  a  difference  of  degree  in  the  exercise  of  the 
inhumanity,  which  was  the  fruit  of  a  false  principle,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  highest  importance.     But  the  principle  was 
I    at  the  root  the  same.     Hence  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration' 
I   which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange  and  a 

I  •  BnBdt.  i.  iSS.  >  Art.  xiivi.,  "  De  M»e\»VT«,V\i." 
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part  of  his  supporters,  is  the  more  honorable  to  them,  in  con^ 
trast  with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the  age.  As  early  as 
1566,  in  his  speech  before  the  Regent  and  the  Council,  "^j^^am 
denouncect  persecution  as  futile,  and  confirmed  his  assertion  by 
an  appeal  to  experience,  to  historical  examples,  ancient  and 
recent.  "Force^^'  he  said,  "can  make  no  impression  on  the 
\  conscience,"  He  compared  inquisitors  to  phydcians  who,  m- 
'  stead  of  using  mild  and  gentle  medieines,  are  "for  immediately 
burning  or  cutting  off  the  infected  part/'  "This  is  the  nature 
J  of  heresy,"  he  added,  '"if  it  rests,  it  rusts;  but  he  that  rubs  it, 
'  whets  it.'^  ^  At  a  later  time,  he  had  to  withstand  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  friends,  who  wished  to  use  force  against  the  Ana- 
baptists. St.  Aldegonde  reports  that  to  his  arguments  in  behalf 
of  such  a  measure,  his  illustrious  chief  "  replied  pretty  sharply  " 
that  the  aflirmation  of  tlie  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take 
the  place  of  an  oath,  and  that  "we  ought  not  to  press  this  mat- 
ter further,  unless  we  would  own  at  the  same  time  tliat  the 
Papists  were  in  the  right  in  forcing  us  to  a  religion  that  was 
incompatible  with  our  consciences."  "And  upon  this  occasion," 
adds  St.  Aldegonde,  "he  commended  the  saying  of  a  monk  that 
was  here  not  long  since,  who,  upon  several  objections  brought 
against  his  religion,  answered:  'that  our  pot  had  not  beenAo 
long  upon  the  fire  as  theirs,  whom  we  so  much  blamed;  but 
that  he  plainly  foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred 
years,  ecclesiastical  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
both  churches/"  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a  mul- 
titude of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away  from  the 
Calvinistic  assemblies  from  the  fear  "of  a  new  tyranny  and  yoke 
of  spiritual  dominion."  The  Germans,  especially,  he  says, 
join  the  heterodox  "because  they  dread  our  insufferable  rigid- 
ness."  '  In  1578  the  National  Synod  of  all  the  reformed  churches 
sent  up  to  the  Council  a  petition  for  religious  toleration,  which 
they  desired  for  themselves  and  pledged  to  Roman  Catholics. 
"The  experience  of  past  years,"  says  the  Synod,  "had  taught 
them  that  by  reason  of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  religion;"  and  that  without  mutual  tolera- 
tion, they  could  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyranny*  They 
L  refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  France  to  no 
I         purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  unanimity  in  religion. 

^^  'Brandt,!.  IM.  •  Ibid.,  V.  3aa.  »  IW*.  v  540. 
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Th^Te  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  division  among 
the  refonueti,  —  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
dvU  authority.  The  Calvinists  insisted  on  their  principle  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  rejected  ecclesiastical  control 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  As  in  Geneva  and  in  Scotland,  they 
demanded  that  tlie  Church  should  be  not  separatCt  but  (^tinct. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  them 
an  influoitial  portion  of  the  laity,  especially  such  as  cared  little 
for  the  pecuharities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished  from  Luther- 
anism,  resisted  this  demand.  These  claimed  that  the  civil 
authority  should  have  power  in  the  appointment  of  ministers 
and  in  the  admimstration  of  Church  government.  In  1576, 
under  the  auspices  of  William  of  Orange,  a  programme  of  forty 
ecclesiastical  laws  waa  drawn  up,  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple.* The  second  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1578,  endeavored  to 
r^lize  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy,  through  a  system  of 
pr^)yterie8  and  of  prov-incial  and  national  synods.  But  the 
result  of  the  strife  was  that  the  Church  waa  limited  to  a  proviu-' 
ciaJ  organization,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  classes 
and  each  congregation  being  governed  accorrling  to  the  Presby- 
terian order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminian  controversy  are 
obWous  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  .sixteenth  century.  The  party 
which  called  for  full  toleration,  and  were  impatient  of  strict 
creeda  uid  a  ri^d  discipline,  contended,  also,  for  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the 
Liberals  in  the  fear  that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to 
an  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the 
fear  that  the  State  would  subject  the  Church  to  a  political 
despotism. 

1  Ibid.,  i,  318. 
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CHAPTER 

TEE  REFORMATION  IN  £XGLA14I>  AND  SCOTLAND 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lollardg,  as  the  disciples 
of  Wickliffe  were  called,  were  still  numerous  among  the  rustic 
population  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centun-. 
We  have  records  of  the  recantation  of  some  and  the  burning 
of  other  adherents  of  tliis  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  HenJ-y  VIII. *  When  John  Knox  preached  in  the  north  of 
England  and  the  south  of  Scotland^  he  found  a  cordial  reception 
for  his  doctrine  in  districts  where  the  Lollards  lived.  T^e 
revival  of  learning  had  also  prepared  a  very  different  class 
in  English  society  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  Linguistic  and 
patristic  studies  had  begun  to  flourish  under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  More,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Warhani,  Archbisliop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  friends  of  Erasmus,  and  under  the 
personal  influence  of  Erasmus  himself-'  Wolsey,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  He 
obtained  leave  to  suppress  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  mona^ 
teries,  and  to  use  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble 
eoUege,  Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  college  as  a 
nursery  for  it,  at  Ipswich.  His  fall  from  power  prevented  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  vast  educational  plans  which  form 
his  best  title  to  esteem.  Wol.^ey  was  disincHned  to  persecution, 
and  preferred  to  burn  heretical  books,  rather  than  heretics  j^ 
themselves,'  Most  of  the  friends  of  "the  new  learning"  were-^i?^ 
dlsposeti  to  remedy  ecclesiastical  abuses.*  The  writings  ofr^Kf 
Luther  early  found  approving  readers,  especially  among  th 

1  Burnet,  fli-ntory  nf    the  Heformatinn  in  Ihe  Church  of  En^and  (ed.  IS25. 
vola.),  i-  37.      Hallam,  Count.  Histortf  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

'  G.  Wpbcr,  Geachiehie  d.  Kirchmrfformation  in  Grciffrittanitn,  i.  140. 

'  Blunt,  fixaiofy  of  the  RpforrnaiioTt  in  England  (from  1614  to  1547>,  gives  m: 
iDlcrcsting  Recount,  and  presents  &  flatteriDg  eBCimatc  of  the  wrvicea  of  WoEwy- 

'  See    the   sketch    of  Colet'B  sermon  before    the   Convoeation   of  CBiilerbiir 
fld72)  ID  Soetmhm,  The  Oxford  Rcformcra  ct  I4m:  aUo  in  Blunt,  p.  10.     Miltnf 
Annais  of  St.  Patd's,  ch-  vi.,  rivm  an  mVcre»i\ng,  ^sttljaV  nm^AsA.'*  Ufe. 
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jmung  iiiPD  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  younger  generation 
fif  Hunianists  did  not  stop  at  the  point  reached  by  Colet  and 
More,    Tyndale  and  Frith,   both  of  whom  perished  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  associates,  read  the  German  book^  with  avidity*' 
lyndale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  circulated  in  spite 
0^  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  it.'    It  was  im- 
posable  that  the  ferment  that  existed  on  the  Continent  should 
fail  to  extend  itself  across  the  chamicl.    Yet  at  first  the  signs 
^ere  not  auspicious  for  the  new  doctrine.     King  Henry  VIII. 
appeared  in  the  Usts  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  received 
f'^m  Leo  X.,  in  return  for  his  polemical  book  upon  the  Sacra- 1 
"ients,  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  '    Little  did  either  ( 
*^f  them  imagine  that  the  same  monarch  would  shortly  strike  * 
'^tle  of  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation  lies,  not  in  the 
^'^paration  of  a  pohtical  community  —  in  this  case  a  powerful  1 
'^tion  —  from  the  papal  see;    for  the  same  thing  took  place/ 
^^nerally  where  the  Reformation  prevailed;    but  it  hes  in  the] 
*  Sf  I  that  it  involved  immediately  so  Uttle  departure  from  the  dog- 
**iatie  system  of  the  mediceval  Church.    At  the  outset,  the  creed, i 
^jid,  to  a  great  extent,  the  pohty  and  ritual,  of  the  Church  in^ 
tingland  remained  intact.    Tlius  in  the  growth  of  the  English]/ 
^lefonnation,  there  were  two  factors,  the  one,  in  a  sense,  po-M 
litical;    the  other,  doctrinal  or  reHgious.    These  two  agenciesi 
toight  coalesce  or  might  clash  with  one  another.     They  could  ■ 
not  fail  to  act  upon  one  another  with  great  effect.    They  moved 
upon  different  hnes;    yet  there  were  certain  principal  ends, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in  conunon. 

Owing  to  this  pecuharity,  the  leaders  of  English  Reform  on 
the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent  part  which  was 
takm  by  the  Reformers  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent. 
In  other  countries  the  pohtical  adherents  of  Protestantism  were 
auxiliaries  rather  than  principals.    The  foregromid  was  occu- 

'■  Fiilh  wu  bumpd  at  SmitMeld  in  1533.  Tyndale  was  itremgled  vuj  burned 
bemr  Bruaseta,  in   1536. 

■  ErasmuBr  in  a.  letter  to  Luthpr.  ep«!Rka  of  tb«  '■rartn  rcceptian  of  Mp  writings 
in  Knglaiid.  Emsmi  Opera,  iii,  445.  Warhftm,  In  a  letter  to  Wcilsoy.  under  dutp  of 
M»rcb  8,  1521,  reparta  to  trh&t  extent  Lutheran  bonka  had  found  rvAdeTB  at  Ox- 
Ford.     BCunt.  p.  74. 

*  This  titJe  wiu  intended  tor  himitplf  peraoiially,  but  was  retaloed  after  his 
breach  with  Rome,  aod  lranaiiutt«t)  to  bLa  successor?.  Lin^nrd.  Histary  of  Enff- 
laftd.   vi.  90,  a. 
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pied  by  men  like  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England 
there  were  individuals  of  marked  learning,  energy,  and  courage ; 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  controlling  position  which  was  assumed  by  rulers  and  states- 
men. The  English  Reformation,  instead  of  pureuing  its  course 
,  as  a  reU^ou^  and  intellectual  movement,  was  subject,  in  an 
I  important  degree,  to  the  disturbing  force  of  governmental 
authority,  of  worldly  policy." 

Henry  VI 11.  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  hla  deceased  brother  Arthur,  and 
the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A  dispensation  had  beeji 
obtained  soon  afUT  from  Pope  Julius  IT.,  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased brother's  wife  being  contrary  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples 
had  been  entertained  early  by  acme  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  acquaintance 
with  ^ne  BolejTi,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  Nor  can 
we  say  how  far  his  disappointment  in  not  having  a  mide  heir  to 
his  throne  may  have  prompted  him  to  seek  for  a  divorce.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  death  of  his  children  awoke  in  his 
mind  a  superstitious  feeling  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his 
connection  with  Catharine.  Yet,  according  to  her  solemm 
testimony,  matle  in  his  presence,  the  marriage  with  Arthur  had, 
not  been  consummated;  and  if  so,  the  main  ground  of  these 
alleged  misgivings  and  of  the  appUcation  for  the  annulling  of 
the  marriage  had  no  reahty.  His  application  to  Clement  VIT. 
for  the  annulling  of  the  marriage,  was  founded  on  two  grounds : 
first,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispeiiB»- 
tion  in  such  a  case;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the 
basis  of  erroneous  representations.  Henry's  passion  fof  AnDC 
Boleyn  made  the  delay  and  vacillation  of  Clement  in  repud  to 
the  divorce  the  more  unbearable.  The  Pope  might  naturally 
shrink  from  annulling  the  act  of  his  predecessor  by  a  decree 
which  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restriction  of  the  papal 
prerogative.  But  the  real  and  obvious  motive  of  his  procrasH 
tinating  and  evasive  conduct  was  his  reluctance  (o  offend, 
Charles  V.  This  temporizing  course  in  one  whose  exalted  office 
implied  a  proportionate  moral  independence  was  not  adapted 
to  increase  the  loyalty  of  the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy. 

'  Macauia-y,  EevieoF  of  tiaOam  (^Ma^ra,  L  146). 
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By  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  Henry  laid  tlie  question  of  the 
viJitlity  of  the  dispensation  before  the  universities  of  Europe, 
lenrting,  however,  to  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and  of 
I^eall^es  at  home.  Meantime  he  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
rtfiufaaures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  clergy 
ifl  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the  wealth  and  the  usurpa- 
Umis  of  the  hierarchical  body,  which  had  long  been  a  growing 
fwling,  enlisted  the  nation  in  these  bokl  measures.  One 
ago  of  this  feeUng  was  the  satisfaction  which  had  been  felt  at 
Ik  rcslraints  laid  upon  the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption 
&Tffii  responability  to  the  civil  tribunals.  In  the  preceding 
r^,  a  bishop  had  said  that  such  was  the  bias  of  a  London 
jury  ag^nst  the  clergy,  that  it  would  convict  Abel  of  the 
ciurdpr  of  Cain.  The  fall  of  Wolsey,  who  was  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the  divorce,  and  by 
the  enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  intimidated  the  whole  clerical 
body,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  King's  rapacity. 
'"Ilfi  authority  of  this  Cardinal,"  says  Hall,  the  old  chronicler, 
"»t  the  cler^e  in  such  a  pride  that  they  disdained  all  men, 
witerefore  when  he  was  fallen  they  followed  after/'  ^  Early 
in  1531  Henry  revived  an  old  statute  of  Richard  H.,  and  ac- 
cused the  clergy  of  having  incurred  the  penalties  of  prcemtinire 
—forfeiture  of  all  movable  goods  and  imprisonment  at  dis- 
cretion—  for  submitting  to  Wolsey  in  his  character  of  papal 
Ifgste.  Assembled  in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore 
fe  pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  by  handing  over  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  their  petition,  he  was  styled  *'the  Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,"  to  which 
'M  added,  after  long  debate,  the  quahfying  phrase,  "  as  far 
« is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ."  Acts  of  Parliament  took 
*ny  the  first  fruits  from  the  Pope,  prohibited  appeals  from 
ftMleaastical  courts  to  Rome,  and,  after  the  consecration  of 
CHnmer,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordained  that  hence- 
fotward  the  consecration  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops  shouJd 
w  consummated  without  application  to  the  Pope.  Henry  was 
iQimed  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of  March.  1533.  On  the 
'*th  of  the  preceding  July,  at  Windsor,  for  the  last  time,  he  saw 
Cathariiie  who  had  been  his  fmthful  wife  for  twenty-three  years. 
Seven  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the  king  authorized  Cranmer 

'p.   774. 
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to  decide  the  queetion  of  the  divorce  without  fear  or  favor  I 
Of  course  the  divorce  was  decreed.  In  1534  the  King  waa 
required  by  the  Pops  to  take  back  Catharine,  on  penalty  of  es- 
commumcation.  On  the  9th  of  June  of  that  year,  a  royal  ecUct, 
in  turn,  abolished  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  Parba- 
ment  passed  the  act  of  supremacyj  ''That  the  King,  our  sov- 
ereign lord,  hia  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  taken^  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth 
of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England,  called  the  Anglicana  Eccleaa,"  This 
was  followed  by  another  great  measure  for  the  further  humbling 
of  ecclesiastical  power  —  the  aboUshing  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  —  in  1536.  This  fell,  to  a 
great  extent,  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  Unking  them  to  the  policy  of  the  king. 
Subsequently,  the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
Srst,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  establishments;  and,  by 
the  ejqjulaion  of  the  mitered  abbots  from  the  upper  House,  the 
preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the  secular  lords. 

T^us  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  the  Papacy, 
and  the  Church  of  England  brought  into  subjection  to  the  ci^-il 
authority.  The  old  Enghsh  feeling  of  dislike  of  foreign  ecclea- 
astical  control  had  at  last  ripened  into  a  verification  of  thea 
words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  ICIng  John^ 
as  a  mesaage  to  Pope  Innocent  III. :  — 

"Tell  him  thU  tale;  and  from  the  niDuth  of  Eceluui, 
Add  thm  much  more,  —  th^t  no  iLidiBJi  piie^t. 
Shall  tithe  OT  toll  la  our  dom!Mt>iu; 
But  OB  we  under  Henven  are  aupreme  head. 
Bo  Under  hicn,  thnt  gfcAt  alipreuiacy, 
Where  we  do  rc-'gn,  we  wlU  ftlnne  uphold, 
Without  the  easiBtadCfi  of  a  miortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  Pope  ;  all  reverence  set  ApArt, 
To  him  and  his  Usurped  authority."' 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  doctrines.  The 
hierarchy  still  existed  as  of  old,  but  with  the  King  in  the  room 
of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  were  two  parties  side 
by  side  in  the  episcopal  offices  and  in  the  Council ;  one  of  them 
disposed  to  move  forward  to  other  changes  in  the  tlirection  of 
Protestantism;  the  other  bent  on  upholding  the  ancient  creed 
in  its  integrity.  Tiie  Act  of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  it  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverenoe 
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for  the  entire  system  of  which  the  Papacy  had  been  deemed 
an  eeaeDtial  part,  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the  ap- 
peal had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King's  divorce,  and 
the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church  had  fur- 
nisbed  the  grounfls  for  the  overthrow  of  papal  supremacy.  At 
the  head  of  the  party  disposed  to  reform,  among  the  bishops, 
was  Cramner,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  and  had 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
O^Andcr.  Cranmer  is  well  characterized  by  Ranke  as  "one  ' 
of  those  natures  which  must  have  the  support  of  the  supreme 
authority,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
eonsequences ;  as  then  they  appear  enterprising  and  spirited, 
ao  do  they  become  phant  and  yielding,  when  this  favor  is  with- 
drawn from  them ;  they  do  not  shine  by  reason  of  any  moral 
greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  save  a  cause  in  difficult 
drcurastancea  for  a  more  favorable  time,"*  Latimer,  who* 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  raade  of  sterner  stuff,  Amongt 
the  other  bishops  of  Protestant  tendencies  was  Edward  Fox, 
who,  at  Smalcald,  had  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The 
leader  of  the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was 
made  the  Kings  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastic  a]  affairs,  who  had 
conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  them,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  reformed 
doctrine.  On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  upheld  the  King's  Supremacy,  but  was  an  unbend- 
ing advocate  of  the  Catholic  theology;  together  with  Tunstal 
of  Durham,  and  other  bishops. 

Hie  King  showed  himself,  at  first,  favorable  to  the  Protes- 
tant party.  The  English  Bible,  which  was  issued  under  his 
authority,  and  a  copy  of  which  was*  to  be  placed  in  every  church, 
had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription,  issuing  from  hia  mouth : 
"Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet."'  In  1536  ten  articles 
were    laid   before   Convocation,    adopted   by   that   body,  and 

■  En^itdu  Ge/irhuJiU,  i.  2C4.  A  ii^vere,  not  to  1W7  liftffth,  MtiEOAUr  of  Cnn- 
incr  w  pr«i  by  Mftc»ylfty.  ffivt.  nf  KngUtnd,  i.  48;  R<vUw  of  Hailam  {Eaaayt, 
t.  448).  "If,"  mys  HallKm,  "we  weigh  the  oliaracter  of  tliu  prelate  in  an  equal 
bttlAAe«,  h«  wUl  *pf*e&r  fuf  iadeed  remnved  fram  the  turpitude'  imputed  to  him  by 
lam  tntuDif*:  yei  not  eniiUed  to  any  extraordinary  veneration-"  Cotut.  HUt., 
eh.  ii.      A  good  fnrcnt  txirtTHit  ie  that  of  A.  F.  PoUard,  TAomO*  Cranmrr  (1904>, 

■  On  the  EriKli^ih  vcrgiona  of  the  Bible,  boo  Aoderflcn,  Annalt  0/  t)u  Unffl, 
BibU  (3  vuL).  I&i5}. 
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sent,  by  the  King's  order,  to  all  pastors  as  a  guide  for  their 
■  teaching.  The  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  maile 
the  standard  of  doctrine.  Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without 
human  merits.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms 
to  which  Luther  would  not  have  objected.  The  use  of  images 
and  various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  are  approved,  but  cautions  are  given  against 
abuses  connected  with  these  things.  The  admission  that  there 
is  a  Purgatory  is  coupled  with  the  denial  of  any  power  in  the 
Pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and  with  the  rejection  of  other 
^ superstitions  connected  with  the  old  doctrine.  These  articles, 
unsatisfactory  as  they  were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Protes- 
tants, were  still  regarded  by  them  as  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Catholic  party  were  offended.  A  nmjority  of 
the  nation  still  clung  to  tile  ancient  religion.  The  suppres^on 
and  spoliation  of  the  naonasteries,  which  were  prize<l  as  dis- 
pensers of  hospitality  and  sources  of  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  rustic  population,  had  excited  much  discontrent,  especially 
in  the  North  and  West,  where  the  Catholics  were  most  numerous. 
The  disaffection  which  was  heightened  by  the  leaning  of  the 
government  towards  Protestant  doctrinej  broke  out  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1536,  which,  although  it  was  put  down  without  conces- 
sions to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a  change  in  the 
King's  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Catholic  faction  gained  the 
ascendency;  and,  nothwithsta-nding  the  opposition  of  Cranmer 
I  and  his  friends,  the  Six  Articles  for  "abolishing  diversity  of 
\  opinions"  in  religion,  were  framed  into  a  law.  These  decreed 
transubatantiation,  the  needlessnejss  of  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  the  obli^tion  of  vows 
of  chastity,  the  necessity  and  value  of  private  masses  and  of 
auricular  confession.  Whoever  denied  transubstantiation  was  to 
"e  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Whoever  should  publicly 
attack  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Imprisonment,  confiflca-tion  of  goods, 
and  death  were  threatened  to  expressions  of  dissent  from  the 
last  five  of  the  articles,  according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The 
execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane 
Seymour  (1536);  and  still  more  the  fall  of  Cromwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which  followed 
upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  a  Protestant  princess,  Anne 
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8,  and  his  immeiiiate  divorce,  increased  the  strength  of  the 
iling  faction-  Those  who  deoied  the  King's  supremacy 
and  those  who  denied  transubstantiation  were  dragged  on  the 
aame  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,*  Earnest  bishops,  aa 
Latimer  and  Shaxton,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer 
was  protected  by  his  own  prudence  and  tlie  King's  favor." 

The  death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  this  persecution.  He  had 
attemptetl  to  establish  an  Anglican  Church  which  should  be 
neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but  which  should  differ , 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  only  in  the  article  of  the  Royal  i 
Supremacy.  His  success  was  remarkable,  and  has  been  ascribed' 
correctly  to  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  character,  the  advan-J 
tageous  position  of  England  with  reference  to  foreign  powers, 
the  enormous  wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  religious 
houses,  placed  at  his  disposal  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
undecided  class  who  embraced  neither  opinion."  Witii  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  two  parties,  as  if  released  from  a  strong 
hand,  assumed  their  natural  antagonism.  The  government 
eotUd  maintain  its  independence  of  the  Papacy  only  by  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  the  Protestants.  Henry,  with  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  had  determined  the  order  of  the  succession,  giving 


'  The  Atnount  of  persecution  under  Che  Six  Articles  ia  discufiKcl  by  Uaitluid, 
BaaatfJi  un  lAe  firfarmatum  CLondan,  1340), 

*  TluB  1a  not  tbe  place  to  diacuas  &t  Length  the  personal  character  of  Henry 
VIII.  Sir  Jumra  MapkiDtoBh,  after  re-counting  ths  executions  of  More  and 
Anne,  nya :  "In  theae  two  dlreTul  dee<l«  Henry  appro&obed,  perhaps,  u  ne&rly 
to  the  idekl  Htandard  of  perf-^t  wickedness  aa  th-e  inlirniitJes  of  human  nature 
will  fcllow,"  Hivitny  of  England,  ii,  ch.  \n.  MaruuLay  pn>nounci.'«  him  "a 
IdnK  whose  character  may  he  best  described  hy  Haying;  that  he  was  despaliBm 
itself  penaai^tid."  (RKvitw  of  Hnllam.)  "Burnel  given  a  luUder  judgment:  "E 
<Jo  not  dcay  that  hp  ia  to  Iw  nmnberpj  aitiAng  the  ill  princes,  yet  1  cannot  rank 
him  with  the  woret."  Hut.  of  the  Ref.,  i.  p.  i.  b.  iii.  Lord  Herbert,  after  Bpeak- 
ing  o(  hid  willfulneaA  and  jealousy  says  i  "These  condhioiui,  a^ain  being  anned 
vritfa  power,  produced  ifuch  terrihU'  elTect4  aa  styled  htm,  abroad  and  at  homej 
fay  the  name  of  crutl;  which  also  hardly  cail  be  avoided."  Life  and  Reif/n  aj 
fifmy  VII J.,  p,  572.  Mr  Froudc.  in  liU  Jli^aty  nf  England  from  the  Fali  of  Woigejf 
to  the  Defral  of  Ute  SpantJth  Arrruuia,  has  pn«ente(i  n  brilliant  apology  for  Henry 
VIII.  But  he  faiU  to  offer  any  adequate  defease  of  the  execution  uf  More  and 
of  Flaber,  an,  aet  of  cruelty  that  at  the  time  was  reprobated  everywhere  J  and 
■till  lea  foT  the  datruetion  of  Croimwell,  whom  Froude,  whether  justly  or  not, 
pruaea  up  (n  the  very  (oat  of  (he  eeafTotd.  Even  if  Anne  Boleyn  be  suppoaed 
U>  be  RUilty  of  the  char|;ee  brought  nttairist  huT,  there  waa  a  brutality  io  the  cir< 
euRUtanccg  of  her  impriaociment  and  execution,  and  in  the  marria^  with  JaiM 
Seymour  the  very  next  day.  which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse.  The  contemporif 
ricB  of  Henry  were  right  in  distinguishing  the  earlier  from  the  latter  porlion  of 
bis  reign.  Aft«r  the  ^Jl  of  WoUiey,  he  became  more  and  more  wUiful,  ^uspiciou^ 
And  cnid. 

*  Macaulay,  tiutory  of  England,  i.  4S. 
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precedence  to  Edward,  his  son  by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two 
princesses,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  and  Elizabeth^ 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyu.  Edward  VI.  was  less  than  tea 
years  old  at  his  accession  in  1547;  but  as  an  example  of  Intel-- 
lectual  precocity  he  has  seldom^  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Hofl 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  A  Regency  was 
established,  in  wliich  Somerset,  the  King's  uncle,  was  chief, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The  Six  Articles 
were  repealed.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Smalcaldic  war  and  of 
the  Interim  in  Germany,  and  the  hands  of  Craomer  and  Ridley 
were  strengthened  by  theologians  from  the  Continent.  Peter 
Martyr  and  Ochino  were  made  professors  at  Oxford  in  1547 
and  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius  were  called  to  CambridgS: 
in  1349.  The  "Book  of  Homilies"  appeared  in  1547  —  exposi- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  to  be  read  bj'  the  clergy 
in   their  churches  every  Sunday.     Communion  had  been  or- 

*  dered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds.     Trans  ubs  tan  tiatioa 
[  was  now  formally  abandoned;    the  second  principal  step,  after 

*  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  m  the  progress  of  the 
English  Reformation.  These  changes  gave  rise  to  a  new  "  Order 
of  Commmiion";  but  the  latter  was  superseded,  in  1548,  by 
the  ^' First  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Tliis  was  commenced 
by  Cranmer  five  years  before,  with  the  consent  of  Henry,  and 
with  the  aid  of  other  tlivines  was  conipleteil.  This  litm-gj'  did 
not  exclude  the  mass  without  ambiguity ;  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
too  marked  traces  of  change  in  doctrine.  This  was  revised,  in  I 
1552,  in  Edward's  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared 
by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance  of  Ridley,  when  all  traces  of 
the  mass  were  effaced,  and  the  use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayera 
for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession  were  aboli.shei:!,  A 
second  Act  of  Uniformity  made  this  Book  the  one  legal  form  of 
worship.  In  1552  the  Articles  were  framed,  at  first  forty-two 
in  number.  Thus  the  Anglican  Church  obtained  a  definite 
constitution  and  a  ritual.  Able  and  zealous  preachers,  among 
whom  were  Matthew  Parker,  Latimer,  and  John  Knox,  made 
many  converts  to  the  Protest-ant  doctrine.  The  progress  of 
innovation,  however,  was  somewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  property  for  the  ■ 
profit  of  individuals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous,  gave 

Just  offense,    Ansdous  to  cairj  o^iV  Xltift  ^\an.  q1  HeiirY  VIII.,  for 
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the  DQ&mage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  to  Edward, 

tad  desiTous  of  uniting  the  two  countries  in  one  great  Protestant 

power,  Somerset  invaded  Scotland ;   but,  though  his  arma  were 

successful,  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  the  domination  of  the 

English  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome;  and  Mary  was  taken 

to  France,  there  to  be  married  to  the  Dauphin.    A  Catholic 

rebelhoD  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  was  oppressed,  but  the 

oppodtlon  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  which  was  led  by 

the  Duke  of  Northumberland,   finally   brought  the  Protector 

to  Ibe  scaffold;  and  Northumberland,  who  was  now  at  the  head 

of  affairs,  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  in  which  the  project 

af  a  marriage  of  Edward  with  Mary  was  virtually  renounced. 

Under  Cranmer's  superintendence  a  revisal  of  the  ecclesiastical 

statutes,  including  those  for  the  pimishment  of  heresy,  was 

undertaken;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died, 

It  the  age  of  sixteen  (1553). 

The  reactionary  movement  that  attended  the  acccs^on  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  was  heightened  by  the   abortive  attempt 
of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  persuading  the  dying 
King  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  descendant 
of  Ilenry's  siatt'r,  and  a  Protestant,   whom  Northumberland 
had  married  to  his  son.     The  party  which  thus  sought  to  over- 
throw the  order  of  succession  that  hatl  been  fixed  by  act  of 
Parliament,  found  that  it  was  feebly  supported,  soon  became 
divided,  and  effected  nothing.     Tlie  insurrection  under  Wyat 
was  punished  by  the  death  of  its  leaders,  and  led  to  the  execution 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    Mary  was  narrow,  with  the  obstinate  will! 
of  her  father,  and  superstiliously  attached  to  the  reli^on  of) 
her  mother*    She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more  pru- 
dent ad\Taers  —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  chief  —  would 
permit,   to  restore  the  Cathohc  system.     She  soon   dislodged 
the  marrierl  clergy  from  their  places.     The  Prayer  Book  was 
abohshed.     Disdaining  the  suggestion  that  she  should  marry 
an  Englishman,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Philip  with  a  devotion 
in  which  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  was  indistinguishably  mingled 
with  personal  regard.    The  point  on  which  Parliament  showed 
most  heatation  was  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.     The  oppo- 
eition  to  papal  control  was  more  general  and  better  established 
than  the  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.     Parliament 
Led  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to  Ikev:  ur^i^q*- 
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sesaors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  very  act  which  reestablished 
papal  authority,  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  made  legate  of  the 
Pope  in  1554^  and  succeeded  Cranmcr  in  the  archbishopric,  was 
the  Queen's  spiritual  counselor.  The  fourth  of  the  great  meas- 
ures for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  was  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  heresy.  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  abandon- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  which  it  is  difficult  ■ 
to  believe  that  he  ever  sincerely  held.  He  and  Bonner,  the  new 
Bishop  of  London,  were  active  in  persecution.  The  foreign 
theologians  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign 
congregations  dispersed.  Not  less  than  eight  hundred  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  lives  were  in  danger  at  home,  found  an  asylum 
among  their  brethren  in  Germany  and  Switzerlaml,  The  noble  ■ 
fortitude  with  wliich  Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numejotia 
other  martyrs  endured  the  fire,  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  cause  and  to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary,  ■ 
Cranmer,  from  the  day  when  he  saw  from  his  prison  tower 
the  burning  of  his  companions,  Rulley  and  Latimer,  seems  to 
have  lost  his  spirits.  He  was  persuaded  to  make  an  abject  re-  ■ 
cantation;  but,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  determined 
that  he  shoul<l  die.  What  course  he  would  have  pursued  hat! 
he  been  permitted  to  live,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but,  in  the 
prospect  of  certain  death,  his  courage  revived,  and  he  exhibited 
at  the  end  a  cUgnity  and  constancy  which  have  gone  far  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity  to  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities. 
The  fault  of  Cranmer  was  a  time-serving  spirit;  an  undue  sub- 
Bervience  to  power;  a  timidity,  which  U  not  compatible  witb 
the  highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  ig  seea  ■ 
in  the  course  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oaths  of  canonical  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  at  his  consecration  as  Archbishop;  when  he 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  hound  to  abstain  from  mea^sures^  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,'  and  (on  April  19)  renounced  all  grants 
from  the  Pope  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  King.  His 
participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John  Frith,  who  was 
l)urned  at  Smithfield  in  1533  for  denying  the  corporal  presenctr 
of  Christ  in  the  .Sacrament ;  and  still  more,  his  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Jean  Boucher^  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  called  an 

'  Thifl  protestatinh  wbe  nnt  communif^'Bted  to  the  Pope.      S^e  HellUd'a  reOiarkl 
upon  it.  Const.  Hiet.,  ch.  ii,  (Harpcra'  km.  ed.,  ■^\,  6S.  ^  Mwl  a.V 
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Anabaptist,  and  was  burned,  in   the  reign  of    Edward,  for  an 
heretical  opinioa  respecting  the  Incarnation  —  not  to  speak  of 
other  examples  of  a  like    intolerance  —  are   a  blot  upon  his 
memorj*.     In  the  last  days  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  his  asso- 
d&tes  were  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
lievers in  doctrine  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long  before, 
and  for  disbehe^^ng  in  which  he  had  assisted  in  bringing  Frith 
imci  others  to  the  stake.    The  Protestant  bishops,  says  Lin- 
gard,  the  Catholic  historian^  "perished  in  flamea  which  they 
had  prepared  for  their  adversaries."  '     Yet  Cranmer,  as  Burnet 
lias  justly  said,  wa^i  instigated  by  no  cruelty  of  temper.     He 
*«  under  the  sway  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  uniformity, 
and  that  the  magistrate  must  be  responsible  for  securing  it. 
This  idea  it  wag,  in  connection  vdth  the  pliant  dteposition  which 
Wlong^ed  to  hirn  by  nature,  that  moved  him,  in  the  last  years  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or  compromise 
[>f  [lis  opinions.     It  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  he  raised 
his  mce  against  the  adoption  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  inter- 
ceded, when   intercession,   in   however   cautious   a  form,  was 
bzardous,  for  the  lives  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cromwell.     But 
ti»  burning  of  a  man  of  his  venerable  age,  who  had  filled  so  large 
3  Jpaise  in  the  public  eye,  whose  hand  had  been   pressed  by 
Heniy  Vlll,  when  he  was  dying,  and  whose  own  death  took 
pface  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  could  not  fail  to  react 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.    Various 
other   causes    conspired    to    render   her    unpopular.    In    1555 
Paul  IV.,  a  violent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 
.iustrian  House,  became  Pope.     He  insisted  on  a  restoration 
of  the  Church  property  in  England.    He  would  have  the  ruined 
monasteries  once  more  tenanted  by  the  monks.     That  is  to 
say,  he  was  resolved  to  annul  the  condition  on  which  alone  Par- 
liament had  consented  to  restore  the  papal  supremacy.    More- 
over, England  was  brought,  through  Philip,  to  take  part  in  the 
war  of  Sp^  against  France,  which  gave  the  victory  of  St. 
QoenUn  to  the  Spanish  king,  but  made  the  English  smart  under 
the  loes  of  Calais.    The  Queen,  whose  whole  soul  was  bound 
up  with  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  looked  upon 
Flulip  as  its  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of 

'  TTiiB.  is  AdracntrhAl  too  Mvet«,ui  the  temporal  penalties  of  heresy  were  to  be 
Bad  Iqp  Fvjivnene.     Sep  ^jOJkm,  Corut.  Hitt.  of  Eiigland  t.\^\Kt  ei;\\io«ft%.  ^.'fi.. 


the  Pope  to  her  husband,  and  to  see  Pole,  who  belonged  to  that 
section  of  the  Catholics  which  was  inclined  to  Protestant 
views  of  justification,  and  for  this  reason  was  disliked  by  Paul 
IV.,  deprived  of  the  legatine  office.  To  add  to  the  perila  of  the 
Eiituation,  France  was  in  alhance  with  Scotland.  Mary  died 
on  the  irth  of  November,  1558.  The  next  night,  Cardinal 
Pole  died.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  a  short  time  before 
or  after  the  Queen's  deaths  not  less  than  thirteen  of  her  bishops 
died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.    Her  bias, 
which  resulted  from  her  education  and  her  native  habit  of  feel- 
ing, was  towards  a  highly  conservative  Protestantism.     The    _ 
(point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  attached  was  that  of  the  I 
sovereign's  supremacy.     Her  own  le^timacy  and  title  to  the 
throne  depended  on  it,  and  her  natural  love  of  power  confirmed 
*  her  attachment  to  it.    She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doc-  I 
"  trines  respecting  gratuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  authority 
,of  the  Scriptures,  but  she  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  ancient  ritual.    She  had  a  decided  repugnance  I 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clerfty,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  absolutely  forbiddiiig  it.     She  kept  on  the  altar  of  her 
own  private  chapel  a  crucifix  and  a  burning  candle.    On  her~l 
accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified  Paul  IV.  of  the  fact;   but^ 
this  fanatical  prelate  haughtily  replied  that  she  must  submit- 
her  claims  to  his  decision.    At  a  later  day,  when  Pius  IV.  offered 
to  make  important  concessions,  .such  as  the  granting  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  and  tlie  use  of  the  English  Litnrgy,  the  proposal 
was  refused.    In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  the 
Litany  relative  to  the  "  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all 
his  detestable  enormities"  was  omitted,  as  well  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rubric  that  by  kneeling  in  the  Sacrament  no  adora^  | 
tion  is  intended  for  any   corporal  presence  of  Christ.     The 
Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  kt  Thirty-nine,  in  the  revision 
by  Convocation  in  1563;  and  its  act  was  confirmed  by  Parlia-  ■ 
ment  in  1571.     The  Act  of  Supremacy  placed  pcclesiastical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made 
dissent  in  public  teaching  and  in  the  ceremonies  of   worship   ■ 
unlawful.    A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established  and 
furnished  wdth  ample   powers   for  enforcing  uniformity,   and 
suppresmig  and  pumshing  heresy  wxd  dissent. 
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The  two  classes  of  Bubjects  ftgalnat  whom  these  powers  were  , 
to  be  exerted  were  the  Catholics    and  the   party  which  waa  J 
growing  up  under  the  name  of  Purifcana.    That  the  persecutioQ 
to  which  Catholics  were  subject  during  this  reign  was  palHafced, 
uid  that  the  severe  proceedings  against  them  were  in  Bome 
cues  justified^  by  the  pohtical  hostiUty  which  was  often  in- 
wparably  mingled  with  their  religious  faith,  is  true.    When  the 
ProlestAntism  of  the  Queen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon 
her  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  conspiracies  against  her. 
liie;  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Fiua  V.,  and; 
ber  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  was  natural  that 
wvcrity  should  be  used  towards  that  portion  of  her  subjects 
fflit)  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  allies  of  her  enemies.     Yet 
it  is  likewise  true  that  repressive  measure*  were  adopted  against 
Uw  Catholics  in  many  cases  where  justice  as  well  as  sound  pohcy 
wouM  have  dictated  a  different  course. 

.K  conaderation  of  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  that  was  determined  after  the  accession  of  EHzabeth, 
'i'^II  qualify  us  to  understand  the  Puritan  controversy.  The 
feature  that  distingui.'^hed  the  English  Church  from  the  reformed 
fhurches  on  the  Continent  was  the  retention  in  its  pohty  and 
STorahip  of  so  much  that  had  belonged  to  the  Cathohc  system. 
iTu!  first  et^p  in  the  English  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of 
Ifie  Royal  Supremacy.  At  the  beginning  this  meant  a  declara- 
tion of  the  nation's  independence  of  Rome.  But  the  positive 
*^acter  of  this  supremacy  waa  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
^Rie  of  Henry  MIL,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign,  i 
Oanmer  and  the  bishops,  like  civil  officers,  held  their  commis- 
sions at  the  King's  pleasure.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cran- 
*lier  considered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  vacant  until 
Jie  should  be  supplied  with  a  new  appointment.  As  the  bead 
t>f  the  Chiu-ch,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops,  as  he 
fould  appoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  kingdom. 
The  episcopal  polity  was  retained,  partly  because  the  bishops 
generally  fell  in  with  the  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
'!  Edw8r<l  for  the  reform  of  the  Churchy  and  on  account  of  the 
i  compact  organization  of  the  monarchy,  in  consequejice  of  which 
I  the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But  in  the  first  age  of  the  Refor- 
I  mation,  and  until  the  rise  of  Puritanism  as  a  distinct  party, 
I    there  was  little  coatroversy  among  Proloslanls  v-a  ie\a.'Wi'Ci  \si 


episcopacy.  Not  only  was  Melancthon  willing  to  allow  bishopa 
with  a  jure  humano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Calvin  were  also 
of  the  same  mind.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the  English 
Church  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
most  free  and  fraternal  relations  between  that  body  and  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  Continent,  As  we  have  seen, 
Cranmer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  responsible  places  in 
the  EngUsh  Church.  Miniatera  who  had  received  Presbyterian 
ordination  were  admitted  to  take  charge  of  English  parishes 
without  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  their  orders.  We 
find  Cranmer,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin  more  than  once  in  cor- 
respondence with  one  another,  in  regard  bo  the  calling  of  a 
general  Protestant  Council,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Trent.  The  great  English  divines  were  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  Helvetic  reformers,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,  and  whom  they  addressed  in  a  deferen- 
tial and  affectionate  style.  The  pastors  of  Zurich,  Bullinger 
the  successor,  and  Gualter,  the  son-in-law  of  Zwingli,  were 
their  intimate  and  trusted  advisers.  It  was  a  common  opinion 
that  there  is  a  parity  between  bishops  and  presbyters;  that 
the  difference  is  one  of  office  and  not  of  order.  This  had  been 
a  prevailing  view  among  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  it  belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in  the  Latin 
Church)  to  confirm;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  biahop, 
performed  the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  highest  clerical 
act.  Cranmer  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  the  two  clas.ses 
of  clergy,  Tlie  same  thing  is  found  in  the  "Bishops'  Book," 
or  Instituiion  of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was  put  forth  by 
authority  in  1537.*  But  Cranmer  has  left  on  record  an  expUcit 
assertion  of  his  opinion."    Jewel,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 

<  Bumetr  i.  468  (Add<^nda).  Burtii^t  a&ya  that  Lt  wm  "the  common  style  at 
that  age" —  derived  from  the  echoo-lmcii —  ''to  recfcon  btahops  B&d  priestfl  u 
the  same  office."  After  the  TridrsntiTie  Cauflcil,  the  doutrine  of  the  instUuii" 
divina  of  biBhop>s  prevailed  in  the  CaUialii^  Church.     Set  Giescler,  i,  i.  2.  ■§  30.  n.  i. 

*  See  Burtapt,  i,  (ii.)  Colliwtion  ot  Records,  ^cxi.  Thu  Reaohitiont  of  *n"<rni 
BisfUfp'  and  Dirines,  of  sumf  Quetrtwn»  tAMcrming  Ihr  Sacram^mta,  et-o.  "Ques- 
tion 10.  Whether  biahop?  or  pn«tJ!  were  StbI  f  and  if  the  priests  firat,  th«i  the 
priffiCa  made  the  bishop,"  Cranmer  onswi-re :  "Tlie  bishops  and  prieeta  were  nt 
non  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  ChrUt's 
religion."  "Qutrttion  12,  WhettiPF  in  tho  New  TratamcTit  be  required  any  e«n- 
Bi-cration  of  bishop  or  ptiesta,  or  only  iip|>o)nting  to  the  officse  be  eufficimtT" 
CmnniPF  BtWiWem  :  "In  the  Xew  Testament,  he  that  ia  appointed  to  be  a  bishop 
or  pripsf  n^edeth  no  conaecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  i^J^tion  or  appoititing 
thwvto  10  OU^CKQt."     In  oaavror  to  quea^-ioTa.  \*i  Cx»mqm  ta-^^  \!»\W.  '*«.  «  not 


\ 
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English  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
appears  to  hold  this  view.    Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Whit- 
^l  is  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  maintain  the  necessity  of  bishops,  or  the  jure  divino  doc- 
trine.'    There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  "Apology 
tor  the  Church  of  ICngland/'  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the  Apology/*] 
by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  Anglicans  with  just 
pnde  as  an   able  refutation  of  Roman  Catholic   accusatiotis 
gainst  theii-  system.     At  a  much  later  time,  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  "'Advertisement  coDcerning  Controversies  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,"  speaks  of  the  stiff  defenders  of  all  the  orders  of  the 
Church,  as  beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "a  sect." 
"Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  been  bold  in  open 
pre&cbing  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech  and  cen- 
Bfff  of  the  churches  abroad ;   and  that  so  far,  as  some  of  our 
men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  lawful  ministers.     Thus  we  see  the  begin- 
nia^  were  motlest,   but  the  extremes  were  violent." '     Near 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Hooker,  in  his  celebratetl  work 
in  Jefense  of  the  Church  of  England,  fully  concedes  the  validityi 
of  Presbyterian  ortlination;   with  tacit  reference,  as  Keble,  hial 
CKxIern  editor,  concedes,  to  the  continental  Chm-ches.     Land 
was  reproved  in  1604  for  maintaining  in  his  exercise  for  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford  that  there  could  be  no  true  church  with- 
out bishops;   "which  was  thought  to  cast  a  bone  of  conlention 
Ix'lween  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Reformed  im  thi>  Con- 
'i'lmt."    Even  as  late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  NFanies  1.^  an 
Ktiglish  bishop  and  several  Anglican  clergymen  sat  in  the  Syno<.l 
of  Dort,  with  a  presbyter  for  it3  moderator. 
TTie  AngUcan  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant  churches 

'ntiddvD  by  God 'a  \aw,"   if  bLI  the  bishop;?  aTi>rl^rit^tfi  in  a  rpgioo  were  dead,  thnt 

"the  Kisg  of  that  Kgido  should  tuake  bbliopmBid  priests  to  supply  the  aAtoc." 

IW  *l*0   It    Deetamivtn  uigaed    by   Cranmcr  Hod   other  bishops,    with   Cromwolt. 

burrwt.  Ibid.     Addenda  V.     AXlcr  describia^  in  fulJ  the  functiona  of  the  clergy. 

't  i*  wd  :    "Thc4  pfGcPv  thie  power  and  autliority,  was  comniittrd  and  given  by 

tlirtft  mud  his  Apo^Ucs  unto  certain  persoiu  only,  tbat  is  to  say,  unto  prirsts  or 

biflbops,   whom  thfy  did   Hcct,  cail,  and  admit   thercuuto  by  their  prayers  naiJ 

iaipailtion  of  lukods."     "The  truth  ia  that  In  tho  New  Teftta meat  there  U  no  nicn- 

liob  Bttftdfr  of  tiay  d^rOM  or  diatiQCtiomi  in  orders,  but  only  of  deacons  or  minialera, 

■od  of  priata  or  biatio|ia-"    Thirteen  biahope,  with  a  great  number  at  other  m^ 

dnijwtiei,  subM-db«d  ta  thia  prttpoeition, 

'  HatUun  thinks  thiit  not  even  Bancroft  laURht  this  view,  where  it  r^  nup' 
povcd  by  iu»ny  tA  be  found,  in  bi«  sermon  at  fit.  Paul's  Crom  (156B>.  Ctm^. 
Hist.,  p.  23&  iSvpea'  Am.  edj,  '  Work*  (MontanEa'a  ei,"!,  vii,  ^% 
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^on  the  Continent  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  On  thia 
subject,  for  a  long  period,  the  Protestants  generally  were  united  J 
in  opinion.  Tiiey  adopted  the  Augustinian  tenet.  The  im- 
potency  of  the  will  is  affirmed  by  Luther  as  strongly  as  by  Cal- 
vin. Melancthon's  gradual  modification  of  the  doctrine,  which 
allowed  to  the  will  a  cooperative  agency  in  conversion,  only 
affected  a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of  Henry  J 
VIII.  placed  them  finnly  upon  Protestant  ground,  profess  the  ' 
doctrine  of  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  conditional,  pre- 
destination, wliich  is  the  essential  feature  of  both  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  Calviniatic  systems.  It  is  true  that  Cranmerj 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  so  definite  expressions  on  this 
subject  in  their  writings  as  is  the  case  with  the  Elizabethan 
bishops.  But  the  seventeenth  of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be 
interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  unconditional  elec- 
tion; and  the  cautions  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  this  interpretation^  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
it;  for  who  was  ever  "thrust  into  desperation,  or  into  wretch- 
lesanesa  of  most  unclean  Uving/'  by  the  opposite  doctrine?' 
Bradford  when  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  subject 
with  certain  "free  willers,"  of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  fellow- 
martyrs  then  at  Oxford.  Ridley's  letter  in  reply  certainly  im- 
phes  sympathy  with  his  friend  in  thia  opinion.'  Strype  says 
that  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predestination,  and  that 
Bradford's  treatise  was  approved  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer.  The  relations  of  Cranmer  to  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  - 
throw  light  on  his  opinion  relative  to  this  question,  Bucer,  \ 
before  he  was  called  to  England,  had  dedicated  his  exposition 
of  the  RomanSj  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  to  Cranmer.    Peter  Martyr  elaborately  defended 

^  It  k  important  to  obsen^Pthat  in  the  inquiry  whether  ihe  Articles  »tk  I 
"C^viniatic"  or  not,  this  term  is  used  in  contradiaticctiDn  to  ArminiBn.  Amotig  1 
the  writers  in  drfenxe  o(  their  non-JCaJ'.'inisUf?  character  is  Ajrhbisliop  Lawrenn, 
Bampton  LrdUfea  (1S04).  On  the  Kame  aide,  with  scimc  Keaitation,  is  Biabo-p 
Hiinild  Brown?,  who  lyjviewH  the  controversy.  An  ExjKm'i.  of  the  xxrix.  XnuU* 
(1658).  Binhap  Buraetj  hginsolf  b  LntiturUnarian,  in  lus  diBpaBBioDate  discuanon 
yf  the  gubject,  saya:  "It  is  not  to  be  deniicd  that  the  Article  |xvii.]  secmd  to  bo 
framed  accordiiif;  to  St,  Aufttiti's  ticictritie. "  "It  ia  very  probable  that  thoB4?  who 
penned  it  meaot  that  th<?  decree  ia  absolute/'  Expomttrm  of  the  xxxix.  ArtieUt 
(Art.  jcvii.), 

*  The  mcdc'ratlon  of  Ridley  ta  indicated  in  the  remark  that  he  dares  not  write 
otherwise  on  Chifl  subject  "than  the  vcrj-  text  doth,  aa  it  were,  lead  me  by  the 
hand. "    Work*  (P&rlter  Soo.),  p.  36&. 
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tlus  tenet  at  Oxford,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calvinistic  treatises 
<A  Smith,  his  predecessor,  and  of  Pigiiius,  the  opponent  of  Cal- 
TOi.    It  was  during  the  residence  of  Martyr  at  Oxford  that  the 
Articles  were   framed,'    On  the  accession   of  Mary.  Cranmer 
offered  to  defend,  in  conjunction  with  hie  friend  Martyr,  in  a 
public  disputation,  the  doctrines  which  had  been  established  in 
iKp  pre\'ious  reign.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  mate- 
rially differed  on  this  prominent    point  of  theological  belief.' 
There  is  more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  Augustinian,  in  distinetion  from 
Calvinistic'    Yet  it  is  admitted  by  candid  scholars  that  at  the 

'"la  d«B.  Ton  der  Londoner  Synodc  im  Jahr  1562,  iLUff;&fa8Bt«  Glaubens- 
beluiintiaBa  dor  Eaglinehen  Kirehe,  wurdon  die  Lehre  von  der  Erbaiinde,  der 
PrwiJMliaaUon,  und  der  Hechtftrligung,  aufgenommon,  bo  vie  tiartyr,  unJ  mit 
Ihn  lUc  ^eichacitigtM]  proteBtBQtiui:Thc>ii  Theologcn  in  England  bLp  Bufg«etellt 
h««aL"  Dp.  C.  Bdunidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vamigli:  Lebtn  u.  au&gaaahUe  Sehriften, 
p.  117, 

'  [TpAB  the  Calvinism  of  Oanmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  »ee  Hunt,  Rdigiirut 
rimgAl  in  England,  i.  33.  Hunt  refers  to  Cracuner'a  Dote»  on  the  Great  Blbld 
UMtJing  the  point  that  he  was  &  "moderate  Calviniat." 

'Th*  particulars  in  whicb  Calv-in  variwi  from  Augustine  are  these.     Augtia- 

fur  cud e  tlie  fall  of  Adam,  tha  firet  ain,  tfae  object  of  »  permiaaive  dceiree.     Cal- 

"in  wu  not  satisfied  witti  a  barf,   paa^ivf  pernibwion  no  tlie  part  of  Gad,  and 

QiaIkb  atalemcDls  which  lend  to  the  aiLpralapaarian  idea.      (See  gupra,  p.    177.) 

Tlitt  view  was  developed  by  Beza  and  a  eecciun  of  the  Calvinista.     Hut  ibfralap-. 

tanan  or  Augiwtiaiaii  Calvinism  has  bad  the  eufFrages  of  o.  majority.     It  is  fQund 

w  the  Westminster  Confeftsion.  and  even  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  does  nat 

(D  heyond  it-     Augustine  held  lo  the  pneterition,  inat-eat]  gf  tbe  reprohatiuH  of 

the  wieked;    or  mthef  to  thei?  reprobation,  tiot  to  eiu,  hut  to  llie  putiiiuhmen t  of 

^.     {For  the  panares  see  Mimsoher,  Hogmengea^hiektF,  \.  402.)      High  CftJvinvata 

beld  to  n  pCHtive  decree  oi  reprobationr  annlogotla  to  that  of  election  ;  yet  denied 

that  Gcd  m  the  kuthor  of  «in.     Calvin  differed  hom  Aiiguetine  in  holding  in  the 

penevenUieie  of  all  be'lievera ;    that  \&,  that  none  but  the  eleet  Qver  eXereise  saving 

faith.     Auguatine  attributed  to  the  aacnunentd  a  greater  effect  on  the  non-clcct. 

Jhf  be  held  that  all  baptiKeit  infeiatg  are  saved.     Thia  saeraaneiital  t«net  i»  often 

Kielared  to  be  a  fcutUTe  of  the  Anglieatl  eyetem,  ad  opposed  to  that  of  Calvin. 

tSee.  «*.,  Blynt,  Did,  cf  Dnetr,  and  HiM-  Theol.,  p.  103.)     But  Cal\-in  teaeUw. 

not  indeed  that  a  aaviiig  meAsure  of  grace  is  given  to  all  baptized  ehiidren ;    but 

stiU  that  all  auch  are  "engrafted  into  the  body  of  thi~  church/'  "accepted  an  Hid 

[God'a]   cbildren  by  the  solemn  sjinbol   of  adoption,"    and   that  "God  has  hta 

different  decrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  He  hta  adopted."     ln*t..  rv.  xvi. 

6,  31-     Hf  teaches  tWt  grace  i»  irnparted,  to  aomo  extent,   lo  non-elect  adutle^ 

who  are  thua  rendered  more  inexcusable.     The  a-  oprrt  opcrato  theory  of  the  aa^j 

laraenta,  tJie  theory  o(  their  iatrinstc  effieiency,  independently  of  the  feeling  of  lh»i 

iteipiMit,  ia  denied —  in  the  xiie.  Artictes.  expressly —  and   "the  wholesome  effect  I 

cr  operatian'"  of  thein  ia  confinetl  "to  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same.'* 

Article  xvu.  alBmu  that  "we  must  receive  God^a  pronuaea  in  such  wise  as  thE<y 

be  pteneraJly  set  forth  lo  ua  in   Holy  Scripture/'     Thia    is   somelimea   aaid   to   be 

anti-CalviDiiilic      But  Calvin  aaya  that  ''  the  voice  of  tbe  goapel  addressen  al!  men 

geoermily,"  and  that  "  the  promlBes  arc  offered  eriually  to  the  faithful  and  tlie  im- 

piooa."      Iwat.t  ill.  xxii.  IQ,  and  O.  v.  in.      The  Article  tmphes  the  Ca]vinistie  or 

AugastlniAO  distinction  between  the  "  secret  wiil,"  or  piirix>n,  and  "  that  will  of 

Ood  "  whieb  m  exprt^aiy  decJared, 
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bediming  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn  "Calvinistic  teaching  generally 
prevailed,"  *  But  through  the  whole  reign  of  Edward,  also, 
Calvin's  personal  influence  was  great  in  England.  His  con* 
troversy  with  Pi^ius,  and  the  expulsion  of  Bolsec  from  Geneva, 
in  1551,  excited  general  attention.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
election  and  kindred  topics  began  to  be  agitated  in  England. 
Under  date  of  September  10,  1552,  Bartholomew  Traheron 
wrote  to  BuUinger:  "I  am  exceedingly  d^irqug  to  know  what 
you  and  the  other  very  learned  men,  who  live  at  Zurich,  think 
respecting  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God."  '"ITie 
greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  myself  to  be  one,  1 
embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being  perspicuous,  and 
most  agreeable  to  Holy  .Scripture.  And  we  truly  thank  Gcxl 
that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the  very  learned  and  excellent 
John  Calvin  against  Pighius  and  one  Georgius  Siculus  should 
have  conie  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be 
agitated  among  us.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we  have 
never  before  seen  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain/' '  At 
this  time,  as  Bullinger  indicates  by  his  reply,  even  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  supralapsariau  tenet,  the  modification 
of  Auguatioism,  which  Calvin  had  broached ;  the  theory  that 
the  first  sin  is  the  object  of  an  efReient  decree.'  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Ehzabeth,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  "were  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  might  be  considered  their  text-book 
of  theology,"  * 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Anglican  divines  of  the  axt^enth 

century  may  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic  in  their  opinion  respecting 

J<the  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that  they  were,  as  a  nde,  not 

rigid  in  the  profession  and  maintenance  of  this  dogma.     On 

*  Blimi,  EHd.  of  DoOr.  and  Hiatarieai.  Theol.,  and  " Calviniara, "  p.  105. 

■  Original  LrUerB,  p,   325, 

■  After  Peur  Martyr  took  up  biq  rpsidence  at  Zurich  (io  1S581.  BulUn^r  went 
further  than  before  in  liia  a^ertiou  of  prcdcstinatiDn.  See  Horiog,  Retd-Encyd., 
art,  "Bullinger." 

*  Bl«nt,  lit  «iipra.  We  find  explicit  ppoora  that  Jewel,  Nowell,  Sandys.  Cox. 
profcaaed  to  conctir  with  the  RsformeTa  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  every  pcAnX  ol 
doctrine,  Hallaci,  Conat,  Hist.,  oh.  vii,  Archbishop  Grindal  (then  Biahop  of 
London],  wnting  June  6,  1502,  bbi^,  in  reference  to  certain  Lutherans  at  Bremen: 
"It  Ls  BfitoniHhlng  that  they  are  raising  such  comiiiDUona  about  predmt  inn  lion. 
They  should  at  least  i-orvsult  their  own  Luther  on  the  'bondage  of  the  will.'  For 
what  eUa  do  Ducei",  C^h'ln^  and  Martyr  teach,  that  Luther  has  not  maintaLned  in 
Dist  treatise?"    {Zuriek  LcUcrs,  2d  «l.,  Tji.  142-1     II  Has  coQiiideTed  that  tbese 

JeBding  RetormBTs  were  subHtanlialls  \uuted  oa  ftoa  wAiv*'*- 
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this  topic,  they  shared  in  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  Protestants 
of  that  age.     Bui  they  combined  in  their  theology  other  ele- 
laisatB  which  &tood  out  in  more  distinct  reUef.    And  the  ten- 
dency to  go  back  to  antiquity,  to  seek  for  moderate,  and  to 
avoid  obnoxious,  conceptions  of  doctrine ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar 
spirit  fostered  by  the  whole  Anglican  system,  tended  more  and 
more  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  doctrinal  statements  on  this 
subject.    The  contrast  is  marked,  in  this  particular,  between 
Whitgift,  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  and  Hooker,  who  approved, 
in  general,  of  the  Calviuistic  syetera,  but  represents  in  his  whole 
tone  the  school  of  distinctively  Anglican  theologians  which  was 
acijuiring  an  increasing  strength/    As  late  as  1595,  the  Lam- 
belh  Articles,  containing  the  strongest  assertion  of  unconditional 
^'lection,  and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whitgift, 
llien  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Bftflgor,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendments,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; these  Articles  being,  he  said;,  an  explication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England.'     At  this  time  dissent  from 
Calviniam  had  begun  distinctly  to  manifest  itself;  and  gradually 
tiipArminian  doctrine  spread  in  England  until,  during  the  next 
reign,  it  became  prevalent  in  the  established  Church. 

Tlie  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrinal  controversy 
Among  Protestants  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  Lord's  Supper.  On  this  subject,  the  Church  of  England 
allied  itself  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistjc  branch  of  the  Protes- 
tant family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bucer  and  Calvin 
had  struck  out  a  middle  path  between  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the 

^  Hooker,  in.  the  copioua  Preface  to  hi*  Treatise,  lauda  CbIvih,  whom  he  pro- 
Bounces'  "incompBra.bly  the  wiaeet  man  that  «\ec  tht:  French  Church,  did  enjoy, 
BDce  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him."  He  pnil»<c!t  Cnlvm'a  "lEifi.tJtut^"  and  ComTiiea^ 
tBriMt  »Dd  baa  no  conUnt  with  hia  doctrinal  syntem.  At  ttie  Aftttie  time,  Hooker'i 
work  it  tingfrd  throughaut  with  ihe  chftracteriatipfl  of  the  Anglicun  nchcKiL  Prin- 
cipaJ  TuUoch  baa  iDtoresUni;  remarlui  on  what  he  ternm  "the  coinpreheimive- 
ben  txtd  grni*l  width  of  view"  of  the  Anglican  CalvinUt^,  such  as  Jewel  and 
Hoolcvr.     Bngtiah  Puritaniipn  and  iia  Leatterm,  pp.  5,  7,  41, 

•  TTio  Lftmb«th  Articlea  may  be  found  in  Neal,  History  of  the  PurUant:,  i. 
209,  Rrd  in  Curdwell.  HiOory  af  ike  Art<eira  (App.  v.),  p-  343.  Cardwtll  printa  the 
.'irticlea,  both  ac  written  by  Whitakcr  and  as  aubecribvd.  If  Art  v,  »a$ertB  per- 
•KV-miiice  in  the  cxerci-^ing  of  Irue  and  ji-isltfying  fp.i|h  uf  ihe  dIiwI  only,  AH,  vi. 
aAniu  thai  all  who  are  pa»»i«ned  of  this  failh  have  a  full  aHsUraiire  nnd  certainty 
tj  Uitir  «v^^la4tin|!;  saJvation.  The  Articlee  of  Ute  Episcopal  t^mrch  adopted 
in  Ireland  in  1515  were  deeiilc^Jly  CiLlviiiiatic.  Arobbiahop  Ufher,  whr>  liecame 
PriiuBtc  of  the  Itwh.  Church  in  1624^  was  a  moet  l«amed  ndvoc&te  q(  thiq  type  of] 
Ihcolo^, 
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local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
idea  of  a  mere  conimemoration,  which  was  the  original  view 
J^wingU.  This  middle  doctrine  denied  the  Lutheran  hypothesis 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  asserted  that  it  is  now  confined 
to  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed  a  real,  though  myste- J 
nous  and  purely  spiritual  reception  of  Christ  by  believers  alone, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  \'italizing  power  is  communicated  to  Uic 
recipient,  even  from  His  body.  With  this  hypothesis  of  a  real, 
but  spiritual  presence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwinglians 
were  satlafied.  Even  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  were  not  dis- 
posed to  contend  against  it;  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  union 
between  Calvin  and  his  followers,  and  the  Zv^inghan  Churches. 
At  the  outset,  after  giving  up  transubstantiation,  Craniner 
adopted  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  "consubstantiation";  but 
Ridley  embraced  the  Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  later  form,  and  Cran- 
mer  declared  himself  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  3lst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1548,  Bartholomew  Traheron  writes  to  Bullinger  of  the 
Disputation  which  had  just  been  held  in  London,  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, "in  the  presence  of  almost  a3l  the  nobility  of  England.' 
He  says:  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and  learnedly  maintamed 
your  opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  arguments  were  as  follows ; 
The  body  of  Christ  was  taken  up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ 
has  left  the  world.  'Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me 
ye  have  not  always,'  etc,  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter "  [Ridley].  "The  truth  never  obtained  a  more  brilliant 
victory  among  us"  —  that  is,  in  conflict  with  the  Papists.  "I 
perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now  that  those 
who  were  conddered  its  principal  and  almost  only  supporters, 
have  altogether  come  over  to  our  aide."  '■    The  exiles  who  fled 
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*  Cranmer  himnelf  says,  rFfprring  to  his  tr&nalstion,  in  th?  first  year  of  Ed- 
•WB.Td,  oi  the  Lutheran  Cfttechism  of  Jutrtu^a  Jonoe,  in  wtiich  it  ia  affirmed  UiKt 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Sftviour  arp  received  by  the  mputh  :  "Not  long  before 
I  wrote  tbe  «aid  Cat«chisra,  I  waa  in  that  error  of  the  rpal  pr4»4?nce,  as  I  W84"  rnftUT 
years  past,  in  divers  other  errors,  aa  trandubstantiatioa "  —  li£^re  he  eDumcratca 
other  papal  doctrines  which  he  bad  once  hcBd.  Craniner,  Trealiset  on  fJif  Lorri't 
Svpper  (Parker  Soc),  p.  374.  In  the  diacUsaions.  nwpecling  the-  SarrtLmenl 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  tlie  xut.  Art-iclea  of  15B3,  Bucer  thought  Martyr  too 
ZwiogUan.  See  C.  Schn^idt,  Peler  Martyr  Vermigli:  Lehen  ti.  auagrtnafUie  ScMrif- 
leti,  p.  103  wjq. ;  Baum,  Cfipito  u.  B-uctr,  L^un.  etc..  p.  &5fi ;  Hardwick,  Rittor}/ 
of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  p.  96,  But  this  Ipd  to  no  serious  diaagreementu  Bu<rer 
and  Mnrtyr  were  botli  g^ubstanttalLy  Calvinistio.  The  idea  that  Crancifr  nta 
diflinfiiiiod  to  the  "Swisa  dcvctrme  "  is  nontradicf'ed  by  liia  own  worrls:  '"  Biicer 
diaaeatetb  la  nothiiif  from  (Eco^juap&di'ua  ui&  Tb-immi^^^u,"    TIm  Lofd't  Supper 
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troiQ  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  were  inhospitably  re- 
caved  in  Germany  on  account  of  their  Calvinism.    In  1562, 
ifter  the  readoption   of   the  Articles  under  Elizabeth,  Jewel 
wrote  to  Peter  Martyr:   "'As  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have 
pared  everything  away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  tlilTer  from  your 
tloctrine  by  a  nail's  breadth;  for  as  to  the  iibiqmtarian  theory" 
—  the  Lutheran  view  —  "there  is  no  danger  in  this  fountry. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones 
liave  sense."  *     But  there  is  no  need  of  bringing  forward  fur- 
thrr  e\idence  on  this  point,  since  the  Articles  explicitly  assert 
tlie  Calvinistic  view.     In  speaking  of  the  English  Reformers 
as  (lalvinistic,  it  is  not  implied  that  they  derived  their  opinions 
from  Calvin    excluavely,  or  received  them  on  his  authority. 
They  were  able  and  learned  men,  and  explored  the  Scriptures 
wd  the  patristic  writers  for  themselves.    Yet  no  name  was 
Md  in  higher  honor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan 
Hefonner. 
A  controversy  of  greater  moment  for  the  subsequent  eccle- 
as  well  as  political  history  of  England  was  that  between 
;lican.s  and  Fjiri*'^""      From  the  beginning,  there  were 
some  in  Elngland  who  wished  to  introduce  more  radical  changes 
and  to  conform  the  EngUsh  Reformation  to  the  type  which  it 
had  reached  among  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches  on 
the  Continent.     This  disposition  gained  force  through  the  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  divines  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edwardi 
and  still  more  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.     Tlie  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
changes  which  they  desired  were  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
party  and    the  conservatism  of  Queen   Elizabeth.     The   con- 
troversy first  ha(i  respect  to  the  use  of  the  vestments,  especially] 
the  cap  and  surplice,  and  extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  ihej 
rilual.    The  ground  of  the  Puritan  objection  was  that  these 
things  were  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  papal  notion 

(Farker  Soc.),  p.  225.  The  changea  in  the  Order  of  Commimioa,  In  the  Reviiinn  of 
ISS2,  mn  Zwingliftn  in  their  tone.  8e*  Cardwdl,  Uintonj  of  Conferencea  and  Other 
Ifvctedingt  eonructtd  with  tht  Revition  of  the  Bcc^  of  Commen  Prayer,  pp,  4,  5. 
King  EklwardVCBtMrhisiii  lot  all  achoolnmaturs  to  teach  is  ddinitely  anti-LuthefaTt. 
TKe  commemoralivB  wda  of  the  Eupharist  U  emphaeised,  Faith  is  dcaoribed  as 
the  mouLh  of  the  spirit  for  rec<'iv'inf;  Christ.  See  Lilurgifa  of  King  Edvsard 
(Parker  Soe),  pp-  51&,  517.  Bishop  Coverdale,  the  rriend  of  Crwiia«r,  tfuulated 
a  wriUog  of  Calvin  od  lhe>  SAorameat.  J 

I  *  F«bTU)U7  7'  Ififl^    ^uncb  X^ten  (2d  HciiGs),  p.  X24.  J 
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of  a  p&rticiilar  priesthocKl.  Tliey  were  badges  of  popery,  &nd 
for  this  reason  shoukl  be  discarded.  When  it  was  replied  that 
the  surplice,  the  cross  m  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament, 
are  things  indifferent  in  their  nature,  the  rejoinder  was  made 
that  gnce  they  are  niisleaiUiig  in  their  influence,  they  are  not 
indifferent,  in  the  mora!  sense,  but  that  if  they  are  indifferent, 
the  m^strate  has  no  right  to  impose  them  upon  Christian 
people :  it  is  an  iufringement  of  Christian  hberty.  In  this  last 
affirmation  was  involved  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  Supremacy 
which  must  lead  to  a  difference  of  a  more  radical  character, 
Hooper,  who  is  oft^n  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritans,  had 
spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoristie  controversy, 
which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  ceremonies,  was  raja^g 
in  Germany.  Being  chosen  under  Edward,  in  1550,  to  the 
bieliopric  of  Gloucester,  he  refused  to  wear  the  vestments  at 
hi3  consecration.  Finally,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  the 
difficulty  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact, 
very  much  laid  aside  during  this  reign.  At  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth*^  reign  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  her  newly 
appointed  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during  the 
persecutions  under  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of  the  vestments 
and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  was  the  wish  of  Jewel, 
of  Nowell,  of  Sandys,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grin- 
dal,  who  succeeded  Parker  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Only  Cox,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  church  of  the  exilea 
at  Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England  during 
the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side;  although  Parker  appears, 
at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt  or  disfavor  upon  the 
vestments.'  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  Leicester,  were  In  favor 
of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not  making  their  use  compulsory.  Eng- 
lish prelates,  in  their  correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same 
terms  of  derision  and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  after- 
wards employed.  For  example.  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Peter  Martyr:  "Now  that  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel  has 
shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  must,  as  far  as  posahle, 
be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and,  aa  the  saying  is, 
with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wi^  we  could  effect  this  in  respect 
to  that  linen  surplice."     The  statements  of  Macaulay  are  sus- 

>  ShoTt,  Hittory  o\  Ove  Chunk  of  England,  p.  2S0, 
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by  the  correspondence  of  the  English  with  the  Swisa 
and  by  other  evidence:    "The  English  Reformers 
iwe  eager  to  go  as  far  ae  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.     They 
nnanimously   condemned  as  anti-Christian   numerous  dogmas 
anJ  practices  to  which   Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered  and 
(thich  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.     Many  felt  a  strong 
repugnance  even  to  things  indifferent  which  had  formed  part 
ol  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  'mystical  Babylon.'    Tlius  Bishop 
Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long 
rpftised  to  wear  the  episcopal  vestments.     Bishop  Ridley,  a 
martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars 
(jf  his  thocese,  and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered 
in  the  middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irrever- 
ently termed    oyster  boards.     Bishop    Jewel    pronounced    the 
clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  rehc  of  the  Amor- 
it«,  and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate 
?uph  degrading  absurdities.    ArchbiMhop  Grindal  long  hesitated 
about  accepting  a  miter,  from  dislike  of  wliat  he  regarded  as 
the  mummeTy   of   consecration.     Bishop   Parkhurst   uttered  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to 
hcraeU  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Chris- 
tiaa  community." '      But    the   Queen,    to   whom    the   Royal 
Supremacy  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  Protestantism,  was 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  proposed  changes.    Not  without  diffi- 
culty did  the  new  bishops  succeed  in  procming  the  removal  of 
iniages  from  the  churches.     The  great  fear  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  was  that  the  Queen  would  be  driven  over  to  the  Catholic 
C%UTch,  in  case  they  undertook  to  withstand  her  wishes.     Most 
Df  the  eminent  foreign  divines  on  the  Continent,  whom  they 

'  ffc^wif  of  pngtand,  i.  47-  9tr>'pc  says  that  when  <^rinda1  waii  appotnteil 
Biakop  of  London,  b?  "remained  under  some  scruplfa  of  oonsclpltc?  ftibout  some 
thin^:  eep«cially  the  habits  and  ccrtftio  eeremonjcs  required  lo  be  used  of  mxeh 
W  wnc  bishops.  For  the  Reformed  in  tlieee  times  generally  Webt  UpOti  tile  gTdUItd, 
tliat,  in  order  lo  tJte  CODlpkt«  frwillg  of  the  Churcli  qI  Christ  frqm  the  errors  aud 
romiptions  of  Rome,  every  uaag-e  and  custom  practiced  by  that  apoatato  atad 
idolatroui  Church  should  be  abolished,  and  that  tlic  «)er%-icc  of  Cod  should  b« 
moat  ainipl?,  stnpt  of  all  that  show,  pomp,  and  appearance,  that  baa  been.  ctl»- 
tomajllj'  ua«l  b«for«,  «at««miiiA  all  that  to  be  no  better  that)  Bii|HT8titiou9  and 
aalt-OuiBtian. "  Life  of  Grindol,  p,  28.  In  the  reign  of  Kdward>  Martia  Bui^er, 
writing  ocder  Cr«niner's  roof  at  Lambeth,  under  date  of  Aprit  26.  1&49,  fpenVa 
o(  the  re1*ntion  of  the  ve^teoents,  chrwm,  et-c,,  in  th*  Anglican  ritual,  and  saj-a, 
"Tliey  afhrm  that  thtre  ia  no  eupeistition  In  these  thinge,  and  that  they  arc  only 
(0  be  ivtaJoed  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  hjiving  yet  le&med  Chriflt.  should  be 
dvismd  by  too  extensive  inoovaUonB  from  embracing  llie  ttligfoa,"  etc.  Or^i^ 
mJ  lta«r»,  U.  535. 
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consulted,  counseled  them  to  remwn  in  the  Qiurcii,  and 
desert  their  offices,  but  to  labor  patiently  to  effect  the  re/o 
to  which  the  Queen  would  not  then  consent.  But  many  of 
clergy  did  not  conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual. 
Tliis  occasioned  much  disorder  in  worsliip,  and,  as  the  Puritan 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  ways  in  silence,  ] 
gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen  resolved  to  eq 
force  uniformity,  and  required  her  bishopg,  especially  Farkei 
to  prosecute  the  delinquents.  At  lejigth,  the  Puritans  begaj 
to  organize  in  separate  conventicles,  as  their  meetings  wen 
styled  by  their  adversaries,  in  order  to  worship  according  to  tb 
method  which  they  approved.  They  mere  numerous;  thei 
clergy  were  learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clerg 
and  people  were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  consciencst 
The  CTuel,  but  ineffectual,  persecution  of  them,  darkens  th 
reign  of  Elizabeth^  especially  the  latter  part  of  it.  Among  th 
other  ends  for  which  the  Puritans  were  always  zealous,  wep 
stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  an  educated,  eamee 
ministryj  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  of  notorioual 
incompetent  clergymen,' 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient  form 

a  like  relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  developed  system 

belongs  to  Thomas  Caclfficight,  Lady  Margaret'is  Professor  a 

Divinity  at  Cambridge.     About  the  year   1570,   he   began  t(f 

set  forth  the  principles  respecting  the  poUty  of  the  Church  and 

the  proper  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  which  form 

the  creed  of  the  body  of  the  Puritan  party  afterwards. 

»first  point  in  his  system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only 

•rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  discipli 

.  of  the  Church.    They  present  a  scheme  of  pohty  from  whi 

'  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.    The  second  point  il 

"  that  the  management  of  Church  affairs  belongs  to  the  Churc 

itself  and  its  officers,  and  not  to  civil  magistrates.    Cartwrigh 

held  to  the  old  view  of  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastic! 

and  civil  society.    While  the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  U 

the  Church  in  matters  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline^ 

still  he  is  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the  Church,  and  see  tha 

its   decrees   are   executed.    Cartwright   was   no   advocate  a 

^  The  objie«tioR9  at  the  PuntanEi  to  tbe  Anglican  Ritual  are  stated  and  cv 
plained  by  Seal,  Hialary  oj  the  Puritan*,  \.  cV  y. 
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ition.  In  his  system,  Church  and  State  are  indiasolubly 
linked,  and  there  must  be  uniforniity  in  religion.  But  what 
ih&t  system  of  religion  and  worship  shall  be,  which  it  belongs  to 
the  magistrate  to  maintain,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its  own  assem- 
blies, and  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover,  CartwTight  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  poUty  wliich  the  Scriptures  ordain 
is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy,  therefore,  is  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  blow  at  the  Queen's  Supremacy,  as 
it  had  been  understood  and  exercised.    It  is  true  that  EUzabeth 
disclaimed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  anti  called  herself 
ils  Governor.    The  thirty-seventh  Article,  which  was  framed 
under  Elizabeth,  expressly  denies  to  the  civil  magistrate  the 
right  to  admini&ter  the  Word  or  the  sacramentfi.    But  her  visi- 
tatorial power  had  no  defined  limits.    She  did  not  hesitate  to 
prpscribe  what  should  be  preached  and  what  should  not  be, 
sad  what  rites  should  be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of 
Jusdman.    She  was  not  satisfied  with  disposing  of  ecclesias- 
lical  jKMnsessions  at  her  \\ill.    Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of 
the  Queen's  favorites,  built  his  house  in  the  garden  of  Cox^  the 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  spofia- 
tion,  Rhc  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  she  threatened  with 
so  oath  to  "unfrock"  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  comply  with 
her  behest.    She  forbade,  in   the  most  peremptory  manner, 
the  raeetings  of  clergymen  for  discussion  and  mutual  improve^ 
nient,  called  "prophesj-ings."    When  Archbishop  Grindal  ob- 
JKted  to  her  order  and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  such 
[natters  belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  she 
tepl  him  suspended  from  his  office  for  a  number  of  years.     The 
doctrine  of  Cartwright  annihilated  such  pretensions.    But  the 
cxintroverisy  which  it  opened  upon  tJie  proper  constitution  of 
the  Church,  especially  upon  the  questions  relating  to  episcopacy, 
waa  destined  to  shake  the  English  Church  to  its  foundations. 
He  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Whitgift ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  many  other  learned  and  eager  ilisputants  on  each  side. 
Before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  division  appeared  among 
the  Puritans,  through  the  rise  of  the  Independents.'    They 


•  HAnbury,    tfitt,    Mrrn<jTii7ls    relntitf    tn    the    tndepfndmtt    (Z   vols.      Lpntton, 
iStt).     WaildiDfcton,    Congrtgoiimtai    Church    Hialory    ftom   (ke    RG.t°''^t>'>'^'>^   ^ 


took  the  ground  that  national  churches  have  no  rightful  exist- 
I  ence.  They  differed  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separat- 
ists. According  to  their  system,  as  it  is  explained  later  by  _ 
John  RobiuBon,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Church  is  io-fl 
dependent;  autonomic  in  its  polity;  its  members  being  bound 
together  by  a  covenant ;  ite  teachers  being  elected  and  its  dis^ 
dpline  managed  by  popular  vote.  The  Independents  did  not 
recognize  the  Church  of  Engla.nd,  in  its  national  form,  as  a  true 
Church;  but  the  separate  parish  churches  organized  under  it 
might  be  true  churches  of  Christ.  Their  prime  fault  was  the 
neglect  of  discipline,  in  consequence  of  which  some  other 
proof  of  Christian  character  must  be  required,  besides  mem- 
bership in  them.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Inde- 
pendents had  acquired  no  considerable  power,  althou^  they 
were  the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  turn  was 
^ven  to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  great  work  of  Hooker, 
the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  The  elevated  tone  of 
this  work,  combined  with  its  vigorous  reasoning  and  ite  elo- 
quence, seemed  to  take  up  the  controversy  into  a  higher  atmofr* 
phere.'  Hooker  endeavors  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
by  investigating  the  nature  of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority. 
One  of  bi8  fundamental  propositions  is  that  the  Church  is 
endued  with  a  legislative  authority  by  its  Founder,  within  the 
limits  set  by  Him,  It  may  vary  its  organization  and  methods  I 
of  worship,  and  it  is  shut  down  to  no  prescribed  system.  He 
holds  that  Episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institution,  and  is  the 
best  form  of  government;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  the 
general  Church,  "as  the  highest  subject  of  power,"  is  not  abso- 
lutely bomid  to  adhere  to  this  system.  Since  the  Church  is 
thus  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  is  factious  to  disobey  the  r^ula- 
tions  which  the  Church  establishes,  where  they  do  not  contra- 
vene the  laws  of  its  Founder,  Hooker  identifies  Church  and 
State,  considering  the  two  as  different  aspects  of  functions  of  I 
one  and  the  same  society.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
Church  is  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  tlmt  he  an- 
swers the  complaint  that  Christian  people  are  deprived  of  a  vcace 

'  Tbe  temper  of  Hooker  m»y  be  judged  from  iha  Following  uable  wdUsw: 
"lliere  will  came  a  time  wben  three  words.  Uttered  with  charity  and  me^liatv. 
shall  receive  a  far  mon:  blessed  rew&rd  than  three  iJioiinand  voluniea  writtm 
with  disdainful  sharpnesa  ol  wLt."     Ewlwo^t.  PolUij-   Pt^^m*. 
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in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  by  brin^g  forward  the  theory 
of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  as  that  which  Locke 
afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this  theory  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  Hooker.  It  is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  a  despotism,  which  he  advocates  both  for  the  State  and  for 
the  Church.  His  conception  of  a  limited  nsonarchy  was  one  not 
agreeable  to  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Tudors.  But  he 
curiously  appUes  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Puritan  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  questions  weJe  those  on  which  good  and 
wise  men  among  the  Protestants  might  differ.  Half  of  the  nation 
was  Catholic.  The  clergy  were  of  such  a  character  that  out  of 
ten  thousand  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their 
places  rather  than  conform  to  the  Protestant  system  of  Edward. 
A  great  part  of  them  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  an  equal 
number  preferred  the  Roman  Catholic  system  to  any  other.  How 
can  the  people  ever  be  won  from  popery^  the  Puritans  demanded, 
if  no  very  perceptible  change  is  made  in  the  modes  of  worship 
and  in  the  apparel  of  the  ministry  ?  If  the  distinctive  emblems 
and  badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  be  brought 
out  of  that  system,  and  be  led  to  give  up  the  whole  theory  of 
priestly  mediation  7  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved  one 
party  to  adopt  this  conclusion  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  the 
judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism  may  fail  alto- 
gether, they  arguod,  if  it  breaks  too  abruptly  with  the  traditional 
customs  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation  are  attached. 
Better  to  retain  whatever  is  anywise  compatible  with  the 
essentials  of  Protestantism,  and  ivean  the  people  from  their 
old  superstitions  by  a  gentler  process.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel 
and  the  ceremonies,  but  carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their 
real  significance.  Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved;  and, 
moreover,  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  will  preserve,  in  a 
degree*  its  continuity  and  connection  with  the  past.  The 
tract  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  "Pacification  of  the  Church,"  which 
was  WTilten  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Ehzabeth,  is  a  calm 
and  moderate  review  of  the  Puritan  controversy,  in  which  both 
parties  come  in  for  about  an  equal  share  of  censure.'^    He  com- 

I  B»eoa'«  Work*  (Montagu's  ed.),  \-i\>  &\  vif\. 
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plains  of  the  Puritans,  among  other  things,  for  insistiiig  that 
there  is  one  prescribed  form  of  discipline  for  all  churches  and 
for  all  time.  He  asserts  that  there  are  "  the  general  rules  of 
government:  but  for  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  the  pai^ 
ticular  hierarchies,  policies,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  Ihey 
be  left  at  large."  He  complains  of  "the  partial  affectation  and 
imitation/'^  by  the  Puritans,  "of  the  foreign  churches."  But 
in  respect  to  many  of  the  evils  against  which  the  Puritans  pro- 
tested, such  aa  non-reaidence,  pluralities,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  them.  He  thinks  that 
liberty  should  have  been  granted  in  various  things  which  were 
allowed  by  the  ruling  party  to  be  indifferent.  He  would  give 
up  the  required  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage ;  would  give  liberty 
in  respect  to  the  surpUce ;  and  he  would  not  exact  subscriptions 
for  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the 
time  when  Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were 
banning  to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  been 
held  by  them  before  that  the  episcopal  poUty  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  church.  Thus  the  Episcopalians,  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterians,  contended  abke  for  the  excluave  lawfulness 
of  their  respective  systems. 

The  controversy  of  Churchman  and  Puritan  ia  not  extinet; 
but  however  opinions  may  tUffer  in  regard  to  the  English  Refor- 
mation and  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  every  one 
at  the  present  day  must  rejoice  that  no  tempest  of  iconoclasm 
ev^  flWept  over  England.    Whoever  looks  on  those 


—  "3lfe(?llil]j^  hills  Btid  BpacioUa  plaitis, 
Bcflprent  from  shore  to  ehord  witb  etesplo-towen/ 


can  partake  of  a  brilliant  French  writer's  admiration  for  "that 
practical  good  sense  which  has  effected  revolutions  without 

< committing  ravages;  which,  while  reforming  in  all  tUrections, 
has  destroyed  nothing;  which  has  preserved  Imth  its  trees  and 
T  its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  off  the  dead  branches  with- 
out leveUng  the  trunk;  which  alone,  in  our  days,  among  all 
nations^  ia  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  present  but  the 

,  past."' 

*  "Ij  for  my  part,  do  contt^,  thut,  in  revolvin;;  the  Sf>riptur««,  I  oould  new 
find  »ny  aucK  thing;  hut  tliat  God  hB(l  \e(l  the  like  liberty  Iti  til*  Olmreli  go^ 
ernmeDt  s«  he  ha«l  done  to  lhr>  rivil  govi-[-nnli?:iit/'   etc. —  D&can^  Watka,  vii.  68. 

*  Tiling,  iiisUfry  cf  ^ngiiah  LUrr^tun,  ii,  517, 
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THE   CONDITION   OF   SCOTLAND 

Tlie  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  closely  inter- 

irovMi  with  that  of  Elizabeth's  reign.    Her  security  depended 

oa  the  divisions  of  her  enetnies,  on  the  mutual  jealousies  of 

Uie  Catholic  powers.    To  prevent  them  from  making  common 

cauae  against  her  was  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  her  policy. 

U  was,  also,  essential  that  neither  of  them  sliould  acquire  such 

strength  and  liberty  of  action  as  would  endanger  her  safety. 

Scotland,  the  old  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France, 

wistbe  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  enemies  hoped, 

the  most  dangerous  assault  might  be  marie  upon  her  and  upon 

English  Protestantism.    The   peril   was  much  augmented   by 

Ihepodtion  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  relation  to  the  CathoEc 

goveinments,  and  by  the  schemes  and  aspirations  that  grew 

out  of  her  claims  to  the  EngUsh  throne. 

In  Scotland  the  spirit  of  feudalism  was  not  reduced,  as  it 
wa*  in  England ;   the  feeling  of  clanship  was  strong,  and  the 
nobles  fdt  none  of  that  deference  to  the  sovereign  which  was 
niaiiifefited  in  the  neighbor  country  and  in  France.    The  Scot- 
^  King  was  without  a  standing  army  or  even  a  bodyguard, 
imd  must  depend  for  his  personal  protection,  as  well  as  for  his 
support  in  war,  on  the  feudal  mihtia  of  the  country,  who  took 
lb*  field  under  their  own  lords.    The  natural  roughness  of  the 
irifitocracy  of  Scotland  was  httle  softened,  except  in  a  few 
iraUnces,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nobility  of  France. 
On  the  contrary,  "their  dress  was  that  of  the  camp  or  stable; 
«^  wete  dirty  in   person   and   abrupt   and    disrespectful    in 
rnamier,  carrying  on  their  disputes,  and  even  fighting  out  their 
fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  which  had  by  no 
^Jeans  accomplished  the  serene,  imperial  isolation  which  the 
Kiv>reigns  of  France  had  achieved  since  the  days  of  Francis  I. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  castles,  which  had  been  built 
ID  the  French  style,  the  best  faniiUos  were  crowded  into  narrow 
njuare  towers,  in  which  all  available  means  had  been  exliausted 
in  atrenglh,  leaving  nothing  for  comfort  or  beauty."  '    The 
royal  residences,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  palace,  Holy- 
rood,  were  little  better.     The  common  people,  poor  but  proud, 
.lelf-willed  and  boisterous  in  their  manners,  could  not,  as  in 
France,  be  kept  at  a  tlistance  from  royalty.     In  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  and  generally  during  the  regency  of  his  Queen,  the 

'  BurtOD,  ffistory  of  Scotland,  iv.  Yl%. 
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clergy  and  the  sovereign  were  allied  by  a  common  desre  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  Dobility.  The  clergy  profited  by  the  forfei- 
tures and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantism. 
The  lay  gentry  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  estates  of  thdr 
clerical  rivals,''  The  Protest-ant  tendency,  however^  was  opposed 
by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  and  to 
the  predominance  of  English  mfluence. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Chijrch  stood  m 
greater  need  of  reformation  than  Scotland.  The  clergy  were 
generally  illiterate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  three  univer- 
sities had  been  founded  in  Scotlandj  —  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen;  but  they  appear  to  have  accomplished  little 
in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergy,  although  they  arose  'm 
time  to  serve  effectually  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In 
Scotland  the  Reformation  was  not  preceded,  but  followed,  by 
the  revival  of  letters.  Not  only  was  the  law  of  celibacy  prar- 
tically  abolished,  but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dissolute. 
Half  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  The 
covetousness  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indignation 
at  the  profligacy  of  the  clerical  body  were  the  moving  forces 
of  the  Reformation.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  praiseworthy, 
but  ineffectual,  attempts  were  made  by  the  old  Church  to  abolish 
the  moat  crying  abuses.*  After  the  Protestant  spirit  began  to 
manifest  itself,  when  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  ad- 
dressed lo  them  with  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  indignation 
acquired  a  double  intensity.  We  find,  throughout  the  Scol- 
tish  Reformation,  a  tone  of  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  papal 
system  of  religion;  a  temper  identical  with  that  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference  to  formalism  and  idolatry  In 
the  Jewish  Church. 

There  were  martyrs  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Marbiarg,  and  whose  death  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the  Tsidow  of  James, 
after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  principal  insti- 
gator of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  mild  policy 
in  the  treatment  of  heresy.    The  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Lord  Pro- 
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teeter,  at  first  favored  the  Protestant  side.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  of  England,  the  hostility  of  France  to  Philip  of  Spain 
and  to  his  English  Queen,  operated  to  secure  a  lenient  treatment 
in  Scotland  for  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border.  The 
Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  taken  place,  and  the  Guises, 
the  brothers  of  the  Regent,  had  not  fairly  enteretl  on  their  grand 
crusade  against  the  Huguenots  and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But 
Marj-  of  England  died  in  November^  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by 
EUzabeth.  Events  were  hastening  toward  a  religious  war  in 
France:  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  in  1560.  At 
the  instigation  of  her  brothers,  as  it  is  supposed^  the  Regent 
changed  her  course,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  represave  meas- 
ures. It  was  in  1659  that  John  Knox  returned  to  Scotland  from 
the  Continent^  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  soon 
ensued. 

Little  is  known  of  the  parentage  of  Knox.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
and  historian.  George  Buchanan ;  and  he  had  among  his  teachers 
John  Mair,  or  Major,  who  had  been  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  had  brought  home  with  him  the  Gallican  theory  of  church 
government,  together  with  radical  opinions  upon  the  right  of 
revolution,  and  the  derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular 
consent.  Major  had  also  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  ancienta 
that  tyrannicide  is  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man;  yet  he 
may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of  kindred 
opinions  in  the  minti  of  Knox.'  Knox  read  diligently  Augustine 
and  Jerome,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  Beaton 
was  assassinated  in  1546  by  conspirators,  some  of  whom  were 
moved  by  resentment  for  private  injuries,  and  some  by  a  desire 
to  deliver  the  country  from  Ma  cruelties.  Knox  himself  pro- 
feasefi  to  acquiesce  in  this  event,  so  far  af?  it  was  providential,  or 
the  act  of  God;  though  it  is  evidcntj  hkewise,  that  he  has  little, 
if  any,  repugnance  towards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of  man. 
The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils,  whom  he  was  then  in- 
structing. There  he  was  called  to  preach,  and  reluctantly  com- 
plied with  the  imperative  summons  of  his  brethren.  But  the 
c&etle  was  taken  by  the  French;  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to 
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FVance,  And  experienced  hard  usage  there.  After  his  release, 
he  was  actively  employed  in  preaehing^  principally  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effect  by  hia  honesty,  earnest- 
ness,  and  blunt  eloquence.  Not  fully  satisfied  with  the  eccle- 
fiiastical  system  established  by  Cranmer,  he  declined  a  bishopric 
in  the  English  Church.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  was  for 
a  while  at  Frankfort^  and  there  led  the  party  in  the  Church  of 
the  exiles,  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  without  certain  alterations  which  they  demanded,  Tlic 
most  of  this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin  . 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachers,  and  in  active  labor  as  pastor  M 
of  a  church  composed  of  English  and  Scotch  residents.  It  waa  ■ 
at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  hia  unlucky  publication,  entitled  , 
the  "First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstroua  Rep- 
men  of  Women";  a  work  which  was  specially  aimed,  as  he 
afterwards  explained  to  Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  Elizabeth,  at 
"the  bloody  Jezebel"  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  hut 
which  denied  the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general 
proposition  in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which 
this  doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwartlg,  he  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clumsy  attempts  at  apology,  for  he 
was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than  Luther,  did 
not  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were  able  to  come 
back  to  their  country,  Knox  returned  in  1555,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Scottish  Protestant  lords  united  in  a  solemn 
Covenant  to  defend  their  religion  against  persecution.  The  gov- 
ernment once  more  renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox, 
who  had  held  his  meetings  in  various  places  ^th  much  efTect, 
waa  again  forced  to  leave.  The  Scottish  "  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation" now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakeneil  respect^ 
ing  the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  combined  a 
powerful  party  against  the  Regent.  The  lords  and  the  Prot- 
estant preachers  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Queen  and  the  Catho- 
hc  eler^.  Knox  returned  and  thundered  in  the  pulpit  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  Romish  worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in 
dentinc'mtion  of  the  worship  ol  vma^e^  ^^a  ^QUoTned  by  a  ri^ng 
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of  what  Knox  calls  "the  rascal  multitude,"  which  demolished 
them,  and  puUed  down  the  monasteries.    The  same  thing  was 
done  elsewhere ;   and  this  iconoclasni  ia  one  of  the  characteristic 
fenitures  of  the  Scottish  Reform.     In  the  armed  contest  that 
rasucd,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  that  Elizabeth  was 
Tpluctantly  obliged  to  furnifih  open  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
[iirty,  to  save  Scotland  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Rer  position  was  an  embarrassing  one  to  herself.    She  detested 
Knos  and  his  principles.     She  abhorred,  especially^  the  pohtical 
theory  which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Xd  the  political  situation  was  such  that  she  was  obliged,  as  a 
rhoice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.     This  she  had  done  before 
pijmrlestinely.     But  now  the  peril  was  so  imminent  that  she 
ifM  forced  to  come  out  in  the  face  of  day  and  send  her  troops  to 
thf^  aHsistance  of  the  lords.     Even  the  King  of  Spain,  the  cham- 
pinn  of  Catholicism,  was  so  unwilling  to  aee  the  French  masters 
of 'Scotland  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  sueceas  of  Elizabeth's  inter- 
ference.   The  TYeaty  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  the  French  were 
to  evacuate  Leith  and  leave  the  country  limited  essentially  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  sovereign :  war  and  peace  could  not 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates,     The  Queen-regent 
died  on  the  10th  of  June,  1560,     The  Estates  convened  in  August. 
Tie  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  administering  of  the 
toMBSt  or  attendance  upon  it,  was  forbidden  —  the  penalty  for 
the  third  offense  being  death.    "On  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hierarchy  wae  supreme;    in  the 
erenlng  of  the  same  day,  Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  estal> 
Jiahed  in  ita  stead."  '    But  whether  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would 
abide  and  be  effectual  or  not  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come/' 
Knox  and  his  fellow-ministers  found  themselves  at  variance 
with  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
**  First  Book  of  Discipline,  "  the  restraints  of  which  were  not  at 
at)  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  lairds  who  had  received  the  Cal- 
viniatic  doctrines  with  alacrity.     There  was  involved  in  this 
dispute  another  question  which  came  up  separately  —  that  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  ecclesiastical  property.    Knox 
and  the  preachers  were  bent  upon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Church, 
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for  the  sustenance  of  ministers,  schools,  and  universities.  Tc 
this  measure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  th< 
desire  for  the  lands  and  possesions  which  they  were  able  to 
appropriatR  at  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion  was  quite  as 
potent  as  religious  zeal,  would  not  consent.  The  new  Churchl 
was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  portion  of  the  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  old.  Knox,  who  was  gldllful  in  penetrating 
the  political  schemes  of  his  adversarieSj  gave  hie  lay  friends  credit! 
for  more  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  than  they  really  had. 
It  was  a  weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted 
honesty  and  zeal.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  "Book  of  Disci- 
pline" and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives^  and  gave 
free  utterance  to  his  wrath. 

Francis  II.,  the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary^  died  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1560.  By  this  event,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
who  hated  Mary,  acquired  power,  and  set  about  the  work  of 
mediating  between  the  two  contending  parties  that  divided 
France  that  she  might  control  them  botli.  Scotland  was  re- 
lieved from  danger  arising  out  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  tha 
Guises.  Mary  returned  to  her  native  kingdom  to  assume  hef 
crown.  We  need  not  give  credence  to  the  extravagant  praises 
of  such  admirers  as  Brantonie,  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
voyage  to  Scotland;  but  that  she  was  beautiful  in  person,  of 
graceful  and  winning  manners,  quick-witted,  accomplished,  witt 
a  boundless  fund  of  energy,  there  is  no  doubt.  She  ha<l  gtown 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  corruption  which  surrounded 
the  French  court,  in  the  society,  If  not  under  the  influence,  rf 
Catharine  de  Medici.  Brantome  himself,  the  licentious  chron- 
icler, and  Chdtelar,  the  ill-starred  poet,  another  of  her  French 
attendants,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  hiding  himself 
under  her  bed,  suggest  in  part  the  character  of  the  associations 
in  which  she  had  been  placed.  She  came  to  reign  over  a  king- 
dom where  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  had  been  made  the 
law  of  the  land.  No  contrast  can  be  more  gtriking  than  that 
presented  by  this  youthful  Queen,  fresh  from  the  gayeties 
her  "dear  France"  and  from  the  homage  of  the  courtiers  that 
thronged  her  steps,  and  the  homely  and  austere  surroundings 
of  her  new  abode.  Brantome  records  that  she  wept  for  hours 
tt^ether  on  the  voyage ;  and  when  she  saw  the  horses  that  had 
been  sent  to  convey  her  tTom  Lei^b.  Ui  Holvrood,  she  again  burst 
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tears.    The  Fituation  was  such  that  any  active  opposition 
to  the  newly  established  teUgioti  would  have  been  futile  and 
ifisutrous  to  herself.     The  Guises  were  absorbed  id  the  civil 
contest  in  France,  and  could  not  undo  the  work  which  the  Prot- 
estants in  Scotland  had  effected.     Whatever  hopes  Mary  had 
<ii  either  succeeding  or  supplanting  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
ikslroyed  by  a  premature  exhibition  of  an  anti- Protestant  policy. 
Hary  contented  herself  with  celebrating  mass  in  her  own  chapel 
Mid  in  other  places  where  she  sojourned.    The  principal  direc- 
tiou  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  the  Earl 
d  Murray,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  nobles.    She  even  united 
with  Murray  in  crushing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and 
iiio?t  powerful  of  the  Catholic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shciWD  himself  a  steady  or  dianterested  friend  of  the  old  rehgion. 
Tlie  enthusiastic   admirers  and  apologists  of   Mary  maintain 
tiiat  she  was   sincerely  in  favor  of   toleration.     They  would 
m&lte  her  a  kind  of  apostle  of  religious  liberty.    It  is  an  unrea- 
•mable  stretch  of  charity,  however,  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not  from  the  beginning  have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and, 
had  it  been  feasible,  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion. 
It  is  one  of  her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  own  faith 
from  motives  of  self -inter  est,  and  never  swerved  from  her  fidelity 
to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval,  when  she  was 
carried  away  by  her  passion  for  Bothwell.    That  she  should 
"serve  the  time  and  still  commode  herself  discreetly  and  gently 
with  her  own  subjects,"  and  "in  effect  to  repose  most  on  them 
of  the  reformed   religion,"   was   the   policy  which   had   been 
sketched  for  her  in  France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend, 
Sir  James  Melville.^     Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  plainly  declare  her 
inclination  to  bring  back  the  old  religious  system  to  its  former 
supremacy.    She  steadfastly  withheld  her  assent  from  the  acts 
of  ParUament  which  changed  the  religion  of  the  country;   and 
it  was  an  tmsettled  constitutional  question  whether  acts  of  this 
nature  were  valid  without  the  sovereign's  approval.    It  was 
natural,  as  it  was  evident,  that  Mary  "had  no  idea  of  risking 
her  position  in  Scotland  by  any  premat\ire  display  of  zeal"  in 
behalf  of  her  religion  and  in  hostility  to  that  legally  sanctioned. 
"It  seems  to  have  been  her  hope  that  she  would  gather  roiiad 
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her  in  time  a  party  stroDg  enough  to  effect  a  change  of  religion 
by  constitutional  means."  A  different  policy  was  not  com- 
mended to  her  by  her  counselors  abroad  or  by  the  Pope  him- 
eelf.'  She  was  careful  to  prevent  any  overt  movement  against 
the  old  religion,  while  guarding  the  means,  should  an  opportunity 
occur^  to  secure  the  restoration  of  it.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  religioug 
parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  establishment,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  enjoyment  of  her 
own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  mass  in  her  chapel,  and 
the  secret  design,  which  Knox  more  and  more  beheved  her  to 
cheri.sh,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer  an  inuncv- 
able  antagonist.  His  "History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religioti 
in  Scotland,"  that  quaint  and  original  work,  in  which  he  describes 
his  own  career,  narrates  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  con- 
flict^ in  which  the  Queen,  with  her  rare  powers  of  fascination 
and  influence,  stood  on  one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  Wheji 
the  preparations  for  the  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  the  24th 
of  August,  1561),  "the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,"  he  aays,  "begaJi 
to  be  bolden;  and  men  began  openly  to  speak,  'shall  that  idol 
be  suffered  again  to  take  place  within  tliis  realm?  It  shall 
not.""  It  was  proposed  that  the  "idolater  priest  should  die 
the  death  according  to  God's  law."  But  Murray  guarded  the  J 
chapel  door  "that  none  should  have  entrance  to  trouble  tti&  f 
priest,"  Murray's  excuse  was,  however,  ^Hhat  he  would  stop  all 
Scotsmen  to  enter  the  mass."  After  a  little  while,  the  Protestant  - 
lords,  out  of  respect  to  the  Queen's  declaration  that  her  con-  I 
science  bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  were  disposed 
to  permit  her  to  do  so.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox  thought, 
by  the  enchantress;  and  he  inveighed  in  his  pulpit  against 
idolatry,  declaring  that  one  mass  was  "more  fearful  unto  him 
than  if  ten  thousand  anned  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of 
the  realm,  of  purpose  to  suppress  the  holy  religion."  Tlie 
Queen  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  anil  of 
her  skill  in  reasoning,  upon  this  most  intractable  and  powerful 
of  ail  the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  None  were  present,  within 
hearing,  but  Murray.    It  was  the  first  of  the  memorable  con- 
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itionj  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners." 

tal  the  "  Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cruci- 

far  removed  from  true  religion  "as  that 

:^tined."    "My  conscience,"  said  Mary,  "is 

',  he  answered,  requires  knowledge;  and  he 

that  ahe  had  enjoy«l  no  true  teaching.    De- 

1  irs,  he  proaoim(%d  the  mass  "the  invention 

Eore  "an  abomination  before  God."    To  his 

wid,   "  If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard, 

rrr  you."    Knox  expressed  the  wish  that  the 

••  Viipist  in  Exu-ope"  were  present,  that  she  might 

ily  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and  how  little 

in  the  Word  of  God.    Knox  departed,  wishing 

be  as  great  a  blessing  to  Scotland  "  as  ever  Deb- 

commoDwealth  of  Israel."    He  remarks  that  she 

ber  niassing;   and  despised  and  quietly  mocked 

Being  asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what 

I  JifiT,  he  said,  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind, 

id  an  indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth, 

If^th  me,"    la  Knox,  aa  he  appears  in  these 

[luay  behold  the  incarnation  of  the  democratic 

Close  attention  to  the  verbal  combat  of 

[nox  does  not  warrant  either  the  inference  that 

kd  to  drive  her,  for  being  a  Catholic,  from  the 

w  cherished  an  intent  to  exterminate  the  Church 

law  of  the  Laud. 

foccasion  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 

|uence  of  his  preaching  about  the  dancing 

'^Ibiox  said  that  ui  the  presence  of  her  Council  she 

it  "how  soon  soever  the  French  fillocks,  fiddlers, 

that  band  gat  into  the  house  alone,  then  might  be 

not  very  comely  for  honest  women."     It  must 

that  the  dances  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  be 

comely,  even  by  liberal  critics.*    "He  was  called 

as  one  that  had  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Queen, 

ivailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 

"The  Queen,"  he  says,  "made  a  long  harangue,"  to 

reified  by  repeating  exactly  what  he  had  said  in  the 

•a  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  freely  express^"* 
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"But,"  said  the  Queen,  "ye  speak  of  women  in  general."    To 
this  Knox  responded  that  he  could  be  charged  with  mnking  no 
disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and  etsewhore 
had  promoted  quietness.    As  to  the  charge  of  necromancy,  he 
could  endure  that,  seeing  that  his  Master  was  accused  of  being 
"possessed  with  Beelaebub."     Leaving  Knox's  offensive  book, 
Mary  reminded  him  that  God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their 
princes,  and  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct,  m  per- 
suading the  people  "  to  receive  another  religion  than  their  princes 
can  allow,"  with  that  precept.    Knox  replied  that  subjects  are 
not  "  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  appetite  of 
their  princes,"  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  on  which  he  dilated  i\ 
some  length.     "Yet/''  said  she;  "none  of  them  raised  the  sword 
against  their  princes."     Knox  answered  that  still  they  draiwi 
obedience  to  their  mandates.     Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
her  point,  and  replied :  "  But  yet  they  resisted  not  by  the  sword. " 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  had  not  given  iheni  the  power  and  the 
means."    "Think  ye,"  said  she,  "that  subjects  having  power 
may   resist    their    princes?"     "If    their    princes   exceed   then 
bounds,"  said  he,  "Matlam,  and  do  against  that  wherefore  they 
should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but  they  may  be  resisted,  even 
by  power;"   and  he  compared  this  resistance  t-o  the  restraint 
imposed  by  children  upon  a  frenzied  father,    "At  these  wonk, 
the  Queen  stootl,  as  it  were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  ta 
hour;    her  countenance  altered,  so  that  Lord  James  began  to 
entreat  her  and  to  demand,  'What  has  offended  you,  Madam?' 
At  length  she  said,  '  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall 
obey  you,  and  not  me;   and  shall  do  what  they  list,  and  not 
what  I  command :  and  so  must  I  be  subjf^t  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  me.'"     Knox  demurred  to  this  conclusion.     "My  tra-l 
vail  is  that  both  princes  and  subjects  obey  God."     Kings  and 
queens  were  to  be  foster-fathers  and  nurses  to  the  Kirk.    Ex- 
cited by  the  debate,  Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had 
designed*    ^'But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will  nurse.    I  will 
defend  the  Kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  of  God." 
"Your  will,"  said  he,  "Madam,  is  no  reason,  neither  doth  your 
thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immacu- 
late  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  wonder  not,  Madam,  that  I 
'  me  a  harlot ;  for  that  Kltk  is  altogether  polluted  with  all 
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kintl  of  spiritual  fomieatioa,  as  well  in  doctrine  aa  in  manners/' 
He  offered  to  prove  that  the  "Kirt  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  was  not  so  far  removed  from  true  rehgion  "as  that 
Kirk  of  Rome  is  declined."  "My  conscience,"  said  Mary,  "is 
not  so."  Conscience,  he  answered,  requires  knowledge;  and  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  enjoyed  no  true  teaching.  De- 
sc«ading  to  particulars,  he  pronounced  the  mass  "  the  invention 
of  man,"  and  therefore  "an  abomination  before  God."  To  his 
harangue,  Mary  said,  "  If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard, 
they  would  answer  you."  Knox  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
**moet  learned  Papist  in  Europe"  were  present,  that  she  might 
learn  **lhe  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and  how  little 
ground  it  had  in  the  Word  of  God,  Knox  departed,  wisRing 
that  she  might  be  as  great  a  blessing  to  Scotland  "  as  ever  Deb- 
orah waa  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  He  remarks  that  she 
"continued  in  her  massing;  and  despised  and  quietly  mocked 
all  exhortation."  Being  asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what 
he  Uiought  of  her,  he  said,  "If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind, 
a  crafty  wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth, 
my  judgment  faileth  me."  In  Knox,  aa  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  incarnation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Calvinism.  Close  attention  to  the  verbal  combat  of 
the  Queen  and  Knox  does  not  warrant  either  the  inference  that 
he  was  of  a  mind  to  drive  her,  for  being  a  Catholic,  from  the 
throne,  or  that  she  cherished  an  intent  to  exterminate  the  Church 
protected  by  the  law  of  the  Land, 

On  another  occasion  he  was  sununoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the  dancing 
at  Holyrood.  Knox  said  that  in  the  presence  of  her  Council  she 
was  gra%'e,  but  "how  soon  soever  the  French  liltocks,  fiddlers, 
and  others  of  that  band  gat  into  the  house  alone,  then  might  be 
seen  skipping  not  very  comely  for  honest  women."  It  must 
be  remarked  that  the  dances  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  be 
deemed  very  comely,  even  by  liberal  critics.'  "He  was  called 
and  accused,  as  one  that  had  Irreverently  spoken  of  the  Queen^ 
and  that  travailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
people."  "The  Queen,"  he  says,  "made  a  long  harangue,"  to 
which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  what  he  had  said  in  the 
pulpit.    In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  freely  express**^ 
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hie  opinion  of  her  uncles,  whom  he  styled  "enemies  to  God  and 
unto  hia  soa  Jeeus  Christ,"  and  declined  her  request  that  he 
would  come  and  make  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  h?r 
conduct  to  her  personally.  He  could  not  wait  upon  individ- 
uals, but  it  was  his  function  "  to  rebuke  the  siits  and  vices  of  all" 
in  his  sermons,  which  he  invited  her  to  come  and  hear.  He  was 
too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public  for  the  sake  of  the 
privilege  of  conversing  with  her  in  private.  She  showed  her 
displeasure.  But  "the  said  John  departed  with  a  reasonable 
merry  countenance ;  whereat  some  Papists,  oflfended,  said, '  He  13 
not  afraid;'  which  heard  of  him,  he  answered,  'Why  should  tiie 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me?  I  have  looked  in  the 
faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been  afraid  above 
measure,' " 

The  mass  and  auricular  confession  were  not  wholly  given  up, 
especially  in  the  western  districts  south  of  the  Clyde.    "TTie 
brethren,"  aays  Knox,  "determined  to  put  to  their  own  hands," 
and  no  longer  wait  for  King  or  Council,  but  "execute  the  pun- 
ishment that  God  had  appomted  to  idolaters  in  his  law,  by  such 
means  as  they  might,  wherever  they  should  be  apprehended." 
The  brethren  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for  them- 
selves, when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent  for  Knox. 
He  defended  the  proceeding.     Where  kings  neglect  theh  duty 
of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may  do  it  for  them,  and  evec 
restrain  kmgs,  he  added,  in  case  they  spare  the  wicked  and 
oppress  the  innocent.     "The  examples,"  he  said,  "are  evident, 
for  Samuel  f^red  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  ol 
Amalek,  whom  King  Saul  had  saved:  neither  spared  Elias  Jeze- 
bel's false  prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  albeit  that  King  Ahab 
was  present.     Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he  not 
to  strike  Cozbi  and  Ziniri"^and  he  specified  in  the  plainest 
words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guUty.     He  informed  Mary 
that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  "the  mutual  contract,"  if  she 
expected  to  get  obedience  from  her  subjects.^    "  The  said  John 
left  her,"  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  early  the  next  morning,  she 
sent  for  him  again.     He  met  her  "at  the  hawking,  by  West 
Kincross.    Whether  it  was  the  nightie  sleep,  or  deep  dissimula- 
tion, that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
'^ubt."     She  conversed  with  him  in  a  familiar  and  conhdential 
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style,  asking  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  between  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  atid  his  wife ;  and  wound  up  the  conference  by  alluding 
to  the  interview  of  the  previous  night,  and  by  promising  '^to 
zmnister  justice"  as  he  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actu- 
ally made,  apparently  in  pursuance  of  her  promise.  But  from 
about  this  time  (1563),  symptoms  of  a  Romish  reaction  were 
maaifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  have  ita  effect.  Knox 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  communication  a  with  France,  Spain,  and 
the  Papal  Court;  for  he  had  his  own  correspondents  on  the 
Continent.'  From  this  time  Knox  and  the  Queen  were  really 
engaged  in  a  contest,  each  for  the  extermination  of  the  other.' 
When  it  was  known  that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  with  Don  Carlos,  the 
son  of  Philip  11.,  and  when  Knox  found  the  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
thunder  in  the  pulpit  against  the  scheme,  and  to  predict  direful 
consequences,  should  the  nobles  allow  it  to  be  carried  out.  Ex- 
asperated at  this  new  interference,  the  Queen  summoned  him  to 
her  presence,  and  with  passionate  outbursts  of  weeping  de- 
nounced his  impertinent  meddling  with  affairs  that  did  not  belong 
to  him.  Knox  maintained  his  imperturbable  coolness,  although 
be  declared  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  see  the  tears  of  his  own  boys 
when  he  chastised  them.  Dismissed  from  the  Queen's  presence, 
he  wag  detained  for  a  while  in  the  adjacent  room,  where  he 
'* merrily"  uttered  a  quaint  homily  to  the  ladies  of  the  court  on 
their  "gay  gear"  and  on  the  havoc  that  death  would  make  with 
their  flesh  and  all  their  finery;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  has  been 
aptly  hkened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Elamlet. 

In  the  summer  of  1563,  during  the  absence  of  the  Queen 
from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  left  behind  attempted 
to  hold  mass  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood.  An  unusual  number 
from  the  town  joined  them.  "Divers  of  the  brethren,  being 
sore  offended,  consulted  how  to  redress  that  enormity."  They 
resorted  to  the  spot  in  order  to  note  down  the  names  of  such  aa 
might  come  to  participate  in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that 
the  chapel  door  was  burst  open,  "wher«it,  the  priest  and  the 
French  dames,  being  affrayed,  made  the  shout  to  be  sent  to  the 
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town."  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "for  canying  pistols 
within  the  burgh,  convention  of  Heges  at  the  palace,  and  inva- 
eion  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox,  who  had  been  clothed 
with  authority  to  summon  the  faithful  together  in  any  grave 
emergencyj  issued  a  dreular  calling  upon  them  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  which  had  been  designated  for  the  trial.  The 
Queen  imagined  that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  He  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  number  of 
government  officers  and  nobles.  He  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  and  of  the  colloquies  that  took  place.  He 
fltatea  also  that  "  the  bruit  rising  in  the  town  that  John  Knox 
was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  the  brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in 
such  number  that  the  inner  close  was  full,  and  all  the  stairs,  even 
to  the  chamber  door  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat,"  Thia 
gathering  of  his  supporters  would,  of  itself,  disincline  the  Coun- 
cil to  molest  him;  but^  independently  of  the  immediate  danger 
attending  auch  a  step,  the  Protestant  lords,  the  subtle  and  un- 
principled Lethmgton,  for  example,  however  they  might  charge 
him  with  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  hostility  towards  him.  He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did 
not  go  until  he  had  turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  "  God 
would  purge  her  heart  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the 
counsel  of  flatterers."  It  is  a  nmrk  of  the  steadfast  honesty  of 
Knox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  with  Murray, 
whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  lords,  he  blamed  for  neglecting,  in  the  Parliament  of 
1563,  the  first  Parliament  after  the  Queen's  arrival,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  in  1560,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion/  The  principal  business  done  at  that  se^ion  was 
to  give  a  legal  security  to  the  appropriations  that  had  been  made 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  the  nobles  had  so  much  profited 
It  was  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Parliament  that  Knox 
preached  the  famous  sermon  to  which  we  have  referred  on  the 
Queen's  marriage. 

The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  led  Knox  to 
adopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  which  the  .Al- 
mighty was  besought  to  "deliver  her  from  the  bondage  and 
thraldom  of  Satan/'  and  thus  save  the  realm  "from  that  plague 
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lad  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows  idolatry,"  as  well  aa  her 
own  soul  from  "  that  eternal  damnation  which  abides  all  obsti- 
Q&te  and  impenitent  unto  the  end."  At  an  assembly  of  the 
Erk  b  the  summer  of  1564,  the  propriety  of  this  prayer  came 
up  for  discuiision.  At  this  meeting  the  lay  lords,  Murray,  Ham- 
ilbDo,  Argyle,  Morton^  Lethington,  and  others,  entered  into 
debate  with  the  clerical  leaders  on  this  question  and  on  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  Queen,  But  Knox  and  his  associatea 
laserted  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Testament  law 
and  pfecedents,  must  be  punished  with  death.  No  vote  was 
taken ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  lay  leaders  that  there  was 
no  room  for  a  middle  party,  and  no  hope  that  the  Queen  would 
abandon  her  "idolatry." 

Il  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  disciples 

o(  the  doctrine  of  toleration.     Two  things,  however,  deserve  to 

be  noticed.    First,  there  was  no  kingdom  where  Roman  Catho- 

licB  having  the  relative  strength  of  the  Calvinists  of  Scotland 

ffould  has'e  endurei^l  for  a  moment  a  Protestant  sovereign.    The 

rtory  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  shows  what  the  Catholic  party 

dftiiftBded,  even  when  there  was  a  powerful  minority  opposed 

toihem.    Secondly.  Knox  and  his  associates  were  well  convinced 

(hat  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  fair  professions,  only  waited 

for  ft  favorable  opportunity  to  extirpate  them  and  to  bring  back 

(he  papal  system,  the  abolition  of  which  she  did  not  concede  to 

be  legal.     But,   apart  from  these  considerations,   the    Roman 

Catholic  rites,  in  the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idolatry  which  must 

be  capitally  punished  and  utterly  suppressed;    otherwise  the 

iudgments  of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  land.     He  attributed 

the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  Queen'a 

mass. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  feeling  that 
their  cause  was  bemg  eautioasly  undermined.  They  watched 
with  eager  attention  the  various  negotiations  having  respect  to 
the  Queen's  marriage.  Had  they  been  fully  aware  of  the  efforts 
that  were  made  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain^  which  were  defeated  by  the  machinations  of 
Catharine  de  Medici,  through  her  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
they  would  have  been  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation.  The 
proportions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage  of  Mary 
to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  ground.    How  far  the  English  Q.uef 
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was  sincere  in  them  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  even  her  most 
sagacious  athnsers  could  not  fathom  her  duplicity.  One  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  Elizabeth's  matrimonial  schemes  for  Mary  was 
the  steady  refusal  of  the  former  definitely  to  guarantee  the  suc- 
cession to  her  sister  of  Scotland.  She  meant  to  retain  tliis  safe- 
guard for  her  hfe  in  her  own  hands.  All  plans  of  this  sort  were 
cut  off  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley.  It  was  a  case  of 
mutual  love  at  first  sight.  Darnley  was  Mary's  cousin,  and  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  Ear] 
of  Angus,  whom  fihe  married  after  the  death  of  her  first  biosbaEid, 
James  IV.  Mary  was  charmed  with  his  personal  appearance 
—  his  tall  formj  the  breadth  of  his  shouldersj  and  his  smooth, 
handsome  face.  Darnley  waa  a  Catholic.  Murray  and  the  Prot- 
estants opposed  the  marriage  as  a  decisive  step  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  old  religion.  They  complained  that  the  laws 
against  idolatry  were  not  enforced.  Mary  had  taken  a  husband 
without  consulting  her  Parliament,  which,  if  not  illegal,  was  inde- 
corous; and  she  had  proclaimed  him  as  King  of  Scots,  which 
was  considered  an  uncon-stitutional  act.'  The  Queen  had  mar- 
ried against  the  remonstrance  of  EHzabeth  and  had  incurred 
her  displeasure.  The  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of 
Spain  and  her  other  friends  on  the  Continent.  The  discontented 
barons,  with  Murray  at  their  head,  took  up  arms,  but  not  receiv- 
ing the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the  border.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that  France  and  Spain 
would  join  hands  in  a  common  attack  upon  Protestantism.*  Ift 
was  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  Catharine  de  Medici  and 
her  son  had  agned  a  league  at  Bayonne,  at  the  instigation  of  ■ 
Alva,  for  this  end.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  for-  \ 
mally  attached  her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  pohtical 
situation  was  so  perilous  for  England  and  English  Protestantism 
that  Elizabeth  was  led  falsely  to  liisavow  all  connection  with 
Murray  and  his  enterprise.  Had  Darnley  been  an  able  man,  and 
had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  a  wisdom  and  self-control  equal 
to  her  acuteness  and  vivacity,  the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland, 
and  of  England  too,  would  have  been  essentially  altered.    But  it 
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took  but  a  short  time  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mary  and 
Darnley  to  manifest  itself.  Elated  by  hia  elevation,  he  ofifended 
the  nobles  by  his  insolence  and  airs  of  superiority.  His  drunk- 
enness and  other  low  vices  soon  disgusted,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely alienated,  his  wife.  Mary  was  imprudent  enough  to 
bestow  so  many  marks  of  favor  on  Rizzio,  an  Italian  whom  she 
had  made  her  Secretary,  that  he  became  an  abject  of  bitter 
hatred  to  the  nobihty.  They  despised  him  as  an  upstart  and 
an  adventurer  who  had  ustixped  that  place  m  the  counsels 
and  good  graces  of  the  Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves, 
Rizzio  had  promoted  the  marriage  with  Darnley.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  props  of  the  Koman  CathoUc  faction.  Par- 
liament waa  about  to  assemble,  "the  spiritual  estate,"  to  quote 
from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,  "being  placed  there  in  the  anci<?nt 
manner,  tending  to  have  done  some  good  anent  restoring  the 
auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded  against  our  rebels  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits.'^*^  The  estates  of  Murray  and  his  con- 
fetlerates  were  to  be  forfeited.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  Rizzio 
waa  murdered  as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Darnley  on  the  one 
part,  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Ruthven  and 
other  Protestant  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enraged  at  the 
rafluence  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authors  and  executors. 
Darnley  was  angry  that  the  crown  matrimonial  was  withheld 
from  him.  It  was  stipulated  in  a  secret  agreement  of  Darnley 
with  the  lords  that  the  banished  nobles  should  be  restored  and 
the  Protestant  religion  maintained.  Rtzzio  was  dragged  out  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Queen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the 
adjaeent  room.  It  was  only  three  months  before  the  birth  of 
the  Queen's  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as  well  as 
the  life  of  his  mother,  were  exposed  to  imminent  peril  by  this 
scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen's  power  of  dissembling 
now  served  her  well.  She  won  the  feeble  Darnley  to  a  coop- 
eration with  her  scheme,  and  escaping  on  Monday,  at  midnight, 
from  Holyrood  —  the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  even- 
ing—  she  rode  for  five  hours  on  horseback,  and  reached  the 
strong  fortress  of  Dunbar  at  daylight.  The  banished  lords  had 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder. 
Tlie  new  turn  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold  and 

*  t.eiter  of  Morr  to  her  Councillor,  the  Dubop  of  Roob,  Ul  Lab&noff,  i.  342.     Sm^ 
Burton,  iv.  304, 
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BucceBsfuI  movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  other  lords  who 
had  been  direelly  participant  in  the  destruction  of  Rizzio,  to 
take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.    The  others,   including 
Murray,  were  received  into  favor.     From  this  tinoie,  as  we  follow 
this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at  almost  every  step  upon  disputed 
ground.    Around   these  transactions  there  have  gathered  the 
conflicting  sympatlues  of  religious  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the 
personal  feelings  which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  inter- 
est, events  which  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appro- 
priate theme  for  the  drama.     But  there  are  ^me  leading  facta 
that  are  fully  ascertained,  and  whether  they  are  in  every  case 
admitted  or  not,  they  cannot  plausibly  be  disputed.     One  of 
these  facts  is  the  complete  estrangement  of  the  Queen  from 
Daraley.    He  had  been  mean  and  treacherous  enough  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council  and  solemnly  to  affiim^,  what  everybody 
knew  to  be  false,  that  he  had  had  no  concejn  in  the  slajong  of 
Kizzio.    He  incurred  the  vindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been 
his  confederates  in  the  commission  of  that  act.    But  Mary  took 
no  pains  to  conceal,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly, 
her  thorough  dishke  and  her  contempt  for  him.    He  wag  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.    The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  James  Yl. 
of  England  and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  did  not  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  his  parents  to  one  another.    The  repugnance  with 
which  Mary  regarded  Darnley  was  known  to  everybody,  and  was 
reported  to  foreign  courts.     Another  fact  is  her  growing  fond- 
ness for  Bothwell,  which  was,  also,  a  matter  of  conamon  obser- 
vation, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.     Bothwell 
was  a  brave,  adventm-ous,  resolute  man,  with  some  exterior 
polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled.    Though  connected  with  the  Protestant  ade,  he 
had  stood  faithfully  by  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary's  mother,  and 
by  Mary  herself.    He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
but  on  that  occasion  had  himself  escaped  from  Holyrood,  and 
had  lent  her  timely  and  effective  assistance.    Although  the  fact 
is  still  questioned  by  Mary's  enthusiastic  defenders,  it  is  never- 
theless established  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew  into  an 
overpowering  passion.'     Bothwell  had  a  wife  to  whom  he  had 
not  long  been  married;   Marj'  had  a  husband.    Such  were  the 
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hmdrances  in  the  way  of  their  imion.  It  was  afiirmed  subse- 
quently by  Argyle  and  Huntley  that  they,  together  with  Both- 
well,  Murray,  and  LethingtoD,  used  the  disaffection  of  the  Queen 
towards  her  husband  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  consent  to 
the  pardon  and  return  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  ban- 
ishment on  account  of  their  agency  in  the  death  of  Rizzio.  They 
began  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  but  "the  one  thing  clear 
is  that  a  promise  was  made  to  rid  the  Queen  of  her  unendurable 
husband,  and  that  without  a  divorce,"  ^  Morton  was  allowed 
to  return,  but  refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  unle^ 
he  were  furnished  with  a  written  authorization  from  Mary,  which 
could  not  be  procured.*  Murray  claimed  with  truth  that  he 
never  entered  into  an  engagement  for  the  murder  of  Damley; 
but  Lethington,  according  to  the  statement  of  Argyle  and  Hunt^ 
ley,  had  said  thai  Murray  would  "look  through  his  fingers"  — 
that  is,  stand  off  and  not  interfere.  Whether  Murray  was  awaxe 
of  the  plot,  and  was  wilhng  to  have  it  succeed  by  other  hands 
than  his  own,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking  proof  of  her  affection  for 
Bothwell  by  paying  him  a  visit  when  he  was  ill,  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life.  Damley  had  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  cared  for  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  old 
Elarl  of  Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  visit 
him.  She  made  the  visit,  and  after  they  met,  a  conversation 
occurred  between  Darnley  and  Crawford,  a  gentleman  in  the 
service  of  Lennox,  whom  the  latter  had  inGtructed  to  observe 
and  report  whatever  he  saw  anil  heard.  The  Queen  had  ar- 
ranged with  Damley  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Craigmillar  Castle 
and  there  receive  medical  treatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Dam- 
ley expressed  to  one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in 
such  terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder^  might 
possibly  be  intended.  Darnley  expressed  to  Mary  his  penitence 
and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  relations 
between  them.  She  met  his  advMices  apparently  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  gave  him  fair  pronuses.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  instead  of  being  taken  to  Crwg- 
milUr^  or  to  Holyrood,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  place  close  to  the 

1  Bee  Burton,  iv.  332  aeq. 

'  Horton,  in  the  conresaion  that  h«  m&di?  bttfon^  his  execution,  owned  that  ha 
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ing  it  to  the  Quc«n,    "She  was  the  doet  thetsot." 
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dty  wall,  called  the  lurk-of-field,  to  an  uninhabited  house  that 
belonged  to  Robert  Balfour,  a  dependent  of  BothwelJ,  several 
rooms  of  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  King's  reception. 
The  Queen  slept  several  nights  in  the  room  under  Darnley'a 
apartment;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  Februarj-,  1567. 
she  left  his  bedside  to  attend  llie  festivities  connected  with  the 
wedding  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holyrood.    That  night  the 
house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  which  Bothwell  and  his 
followers  had  placed  in  the  Queen's  bedroom,  under  Damley. 
Hia  body  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the  house.    Whether 
he  vfas  strangled,  or  otherwise  killed,  before  the  explosioa  or 
not,  is  still  a  controverted  point.     The  conspirators  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  false  keys  and  had  deUberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.     Whether  or  not  the  Queen  was  privy 
to  the  murder,  her  conduct  afterwards  was  sufficiently  impru- 
dent to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions.    Bothwell,  who  was  knowD 
to  be  the  principal  criminal,  waa  shielded  by  a  trial  so  conducted 
as  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  mockery  of  justice,'     Instead  of  ex- 
periencing her  displeasure,  he  rose  still  higher  in  her  favor,  Mid 
was  honored  with  an  accumulation  of  offices  which  rendered  him 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.    The  next  great  event 
is  the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  retainers,  stopped  her  on  her  way,  and,  without  any 
resistance  on  her  part,  conducted  her  to  Stirling  Castle.    IVe- 
viously,  at  a  supper  which  he  gave  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  through 
the  fear  that  he  inspired,  he  had  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first 
men  of  Scotland  to  sign  a  paper  recommemling  the  Queen  to     i 
marry  him.    In  Mary's  own  accoxmt  of  her  capture  and  of  the  ■ 
occurrences  at  Stirling,  she  represents  that  force  was  used,  but 
merely  to  such  a  degree,  and  accompanied  with  such  protesta- 
tions of  love  —  which  had  the  more  effect  from  her  sense  of  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  her  —  that  she  could  only  forgjve 
her  suitor  for  this  excea^  antl  impatience  of  affection.     Sir  James 
Melville,  her  faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  against  marrying  Bothwell,  was  with  her  when  she  was 
stopped  by  hjm;  and  he  dryly  remarks  that  Captain  Blackader, 
who  captured  him,  told  him  "that  it  was  with  the  Queen's  own 
consent."*    Spottiswoode,  who  wrote  his  history  at  the  request 

'  Meh-ille  Bays  that  everybody  suspected  Botbwiel]  of  the  murder.     MemPVWt 
t-  78.  »  Mfmow^.Tj.  158. 
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of  James  T.,  her  son,  says  that  "No  men  doubted  but  this  was 
done  by  her  own  liking  and  consent."*  Bothwell  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the 
Queen  followed*  He  now  governed  with  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  lo  her  own  coat,  soon  became  more  fully  acquainted  with 
his  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  was  an  unhappy  wife.  Mean- 
time the  principal  barons  were  combining  and  preparing  to  crush 
Bothwell,  and  they  entered  into  communication  with  Elizabeth, 
from  whom  they  sought  assistance.  At  Carberry  Hill  the  forces 
of  Bothwell  and  the  army  collected  by  the  lords  were  arrayed 
against  «ach  other.  But  a  battle  was  avoided  by  the  surrender 
of  Mary,  aft^r  a  long  parley  and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement 
which  permitted  the  escape  of  Bothwell.  She  was  led  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  treated  with  great  personal  indignity,  especially  by 
the  people,  who  generally  believed  in  her  criminality-  From 
there  she  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven.  The  lords  had 
intercepted  a  letter,  as  they  asserted,  from  Mary  to  Bothwell, 
which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not  abated.  Sir 
JameB  Melville,  speaking  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  Laird 
of  Grange,  written  at  this  time,  says:  "It  contained  many  other 
loving  and  humble  admonitions,  which  made  her  bitterly  to 
weep,  for  she  could  not  do  that  so  hastily  which  -process  of  time  might 
have  acaymplished,^'  that  is,  "put  him  [Bothwell]  chart  out  of 
mind.'*'  This  is  one  among  the  abundant  proofs  that  whatever 
constraint  had  been  put  upon  her  movements  by  Bothwell,  the 
chain  that  bound  her  to  him  was  the  infatuation  of  her  own  heart. 
The  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  evidence 
wliich  is  independent  of  the  famous  "casket  letters"  —  the  let- 
ters and  love-sonnets  addressed  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  together 
with  contracts  of  marriage  between  them,  which,  it  was  alleged^ 
were  found  in  a  silvej  casket,  that  Bothwell,  after  his  flight, 
vainly  endeavored  to  prociare  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh* 
But  we  are  assured  that  "we  have  only  Morton's  word  for  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  papers  found"  in  the  silver  casket. 
"No  inventory  of  its  contents  .  .  ,  was  produced.*"  If  the  casket 
letters  are  genuine,  they  prove  incontestably  that  in  the  murder 
of  Damley,  Mary  was  an  accomplice  before  the  act.  The  genu- 
ineness of  them  has  been  more  or  less  elaborately  discussed,  and 

»  Hilary  6f  the  Churth  of  RctitJand  (Edint.  ed,^  1SS\\  ii.  6\. 
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has  been  maintained  by  the  most  eminent  historians,  as  Eunie, 
Robertson,  Laing,  Burton,  Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke.     Their 
genuineness  has  been  defended  more  lately  by  Froude,  in  hh 
"History  of  BIngland."     A  very  acute  writer  on  the  other  side 
is  Mr.  Hosack,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Mary  and  her  accusers,' 
Not  a  few  dispassionate  critics  have  judged  that  the  letters  con- 
tain many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be  quim 
difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent,  and  that  the  scrutiny  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  tho 
Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  EngUsh  Pri\'y  Council  was  suA 
that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  failure 
to  detect  tlie  imposture.    Moreover,  tl\e  character  of  Murray, 
although  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate 
person  that  he  is  sometimes  considered  to  have  been,  must  have 
been  black  indeed  if  these  documents,  which  he  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  his  sister;,  were  forged.     But  Murray  is 
praised  not  only  by  his  personal  arlherents  and  by  his  party, 
but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and  Melville.*    RankCj  who  con- 
siders the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  altered  in  paaa- 
ing  through  the  various  translations^  still  hesitates  to  pronouiiw 
a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  foreknowledge  of  the  murder, 
Another  interpretation  of  the  matter  was  broached  —  that  Mary 
was  actually  becoming  drawn  to  her  penitent  husband,  that  liieir 
reconciUation  was  sincere ;  and  that  Bothwell,  seeing  the  dangrr 
that  his  prize  would  slip  from  his  grasp,  hastened  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plot.     Ranke  observes  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open  up  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
those  abysses  in  wliich  the  storms  of  passion  rage,  and  actions 
are  born  which  bid  defiance  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  yet  hsn 
deep  roots  in  the  human  soul."    It  does  not  appear,  however,  in 
what  way  it  is  pos.'iible  to  reconcile  the  genuineness  of  the  casket 
letters,  as  Ranke  affirms  it,  with  any  other  supposition  than 
Mary's  complicity  in  the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  chifl 
actor.     Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  not  been  mate- 

'  Mary  Qtuen  of  Sect*  and  her  Aecueem.  By  John  Hoausk,  BuriBter  at  LiV- 
Sd  edition.     2  voLa,      LoQidon,  1870, 

*  "A  msji  truly  good,  &nd  worthy  to  be  ranked  amoDgat  the  b«at  gnTerOD'* 
that  this  IciDgdom  hath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  to  this  day  honored  with  th?  tid« 
of  'the  good  Regent.'  ^'  —  Spottiswoode,  Hinlory  of  the  Church  of  Saiitand,  ii.  12J- 

*  En^isfhti  Oiteh.,  \.  267.  Of  the  abduction  of  Mar>-,  Rank«  says:  "H»Ib 
liviwiliig,  halh  gezwungen,  ^erietVi  mc  iti  f^eVne  Qciwaltt  unid  daduroh  in.  die  Notb' 
^cndigkcit,  ilua  ihre  EI&Dd  ni  gcben"  t.-^.  ■MWi^- 
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rially  intprpolated.*  The  author  of  an  instructive  chapter  (TOI.) 
on  "Mary  Sk'wart/'  in  "The  Wars  of  Religion,"  in  Volume  III. 
of  "Tlie  Cambridge  Modem  History"  (1905),  observes  respecting 
the  "casket  letters":  "The  tendency  of  recent  discovery  and 
research,  rendering  at  least  no  longer  tenable  certain  positions 
xnamtained  by  former  opponents  of  their  genuineness,  is  to  sug- 
gest a  large  foundation  of  Mary's  actual  writing  craftily  altered 
or  interpolated." '  Certain  facts  are  referred  to  aa  partiall}' 
explained  by  this  inference. 

At  Lochleven  Mary  signed  two  documents,  the  one  abdicat- 
ing the  throne,  the  other  appointing  Murray  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  child.  From  this  date,  in  public  records,  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  commences.  The  infant  King  was  crowned 
at  .Stirling,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567. 

t  BurtoiL,  V.  18L  Aa  to  the  vexed  qu>estions  at  tho  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary, 
and  of  the  genuinen^n  of  the  caaket  documeoU,  queatioiu  that  atili  iuterest  the 
minda  at  ntvn,  notwitlistanding  Mr.  Herbert  Spenrcr's  judgmBOt  upon  Lbe  fn- 
volity  q(  tfae  nhoEe  iaquiiy.  the  warke  of  Burton  on  thp  one  Bidp,  aod  of  Hosack 
OD  the  other,  fortijna,tely  present  the  cksb  so  adequately  that  every  render  is  aided 
to  torm.  ft  l^allduNian  for  himaetr  Lawson's  ttdition  of  Hishop  Keitki's  fiUUny  of 
the  Affoiri  of  ChtiTch  aTid  State  in  Scotland  (printed  for  the  Spottiswoode  Soc., 
1845),  B  work  favorable  to  Mar}-,  pfTscnle  in  the  Editor's  copious  Dot«s  a  large 
aznDunt  of  valuable  nmterial.  BuchAimn,  in  hie  Hulory,  but  eapecially  in  his  Di- 
leetiim  o}  the  Aetiona  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seots,  which  was  written  under  (he  aui^pices 
of  Murray,  oiade  a  rhetorical,  yet  powerful  and  prective  attack,  which  reflecU  the 
popul&r  fcvlJDg,  odveiBc  to  t&ary,  that  existed  at  the  time  in  Scotland.  Lealy'a 
iHftna  of  Iht  Htmot  o}  Mary,  by  otic  of  her  teolous  adlien^uts,  weu  *  plea  on  the 
other  ndp.  He  wns  {ol\ovfeil  by  olh^r  ndvoentes  of  Mary  on  the  Continent.  De 
TboU,  Lhei  great  Freiich  hiatorian,  believed  with  Hudtatiati,  acid  could  not  be  JIH 
dvccd  by  Jomn  I,  l«  retract  his  verdict  sgftinst  the  King'a  mother.  Camden, 
the  £nglish  hisLoriau  of  the  aeveoteentb  ceotury,  toaintAined  her  InfiOcCnce. 
ADdeTwni  and  othera  published  the  documentB.  Keith  and  Uoodall  wrote  in 
favor  of  Uary.  TyUer,  Whitaker,  and  Chalmers  argued  on  the  salne  Bide.  Rob- 
erteoa  appended  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Hi«Urry  vf  Scotland  r  carefully  sludged 
I>isa*Tlat\ti7i  on  King  ffrnry'n  Marder,  to  which  he  ranBidera  that  Maty  was  pHvy ; 
Mnd  Hume  maintained  the  seme  view  in  his  fourth  volume,  in  the  text  and  in  an 
elaborate  mjte.  lioth  contend  for  the  gcnuipenees  of  Ihc  eaaket  doeuraenta.  QU- 
berl  Stuart  replied  to  Hobertsan.  An  extensive  dltteUasioH,  iu  agreement  iHtb 
the  views  of  Hume  and  llob«rt0on,  Gila  two  volumw  of  Malcolm  Laing'ii  Hiafory 
of  Seallatut,  Priuee  Alexander  Lnbanoff  pubSiehetl,  in  1S44,  a  collection  in  eoveli 
volumes,  of  Queen  Mary's  Letters.  Mr.  Fraudc'q  condemuatioD  of  Mary  more 
Iftteiy  revived  the  eantroversy.  Mart/  Quorrn  of  Scola  and  her  Laieat  En^iA  Hi*- 
Utrian,  by  Jamea  F.  Meline  (New  York,  1S72!1.  is  a  poletnicaJ  work  against  Froude. 
TThe  controvertjid  questions  concerning  Kary  are  keenly  canvaosed  by  Mr,  Andrew 
Lwig.  MiMory  a}  Scailotui,  3  voUi.,  1003.  The  casket  lettcn  an  considered  in 
dclMil,  in  vol,  IT,  fvpecially  in  Appmd'^  A.  One  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lang  ia  that 
"M  the  evidence  etandn,  the  Letters  could  not  be  founded  on  by  a  jur>-;  and  th« 
author  hiniself,  wbih'  unable'  to  reji^t  tite  t^limony  of  all  the  cireunuitancea  to 
Mary^  guilty  foreknowledge  of,  and  acquieecence  in,  the  crime  of  her  husband's 
murder,  cannot  entertain  any  certain  opmioa  aa  to  the  eotirQ  or  p*rtia]  autben^ 
ticity  of  the  coaket  letteni." 

'  Tbomoa  Graves  Law,  p.  279, 
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In  December  a  Parliament  assembledj  which  confirmed  the 
Acta  of  1560  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism.  From  this 
time  the  new  Kirk  was  able  to  set  on  foot  a  more  efficient  disci- 
pline than  had  been  possible  before.  One  sign  of  the  change 
was  the  ecclesiastical  censure  to  which  all  publications  were  sub- 
jected. In  the  constitution  and  govermiient  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  lay  eldership  has  a  prominent  place.  In  1578  the 
''Second  Book  of  Discipline"  embo<lied  the  complete  Presby- 
terian hierarchy,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  tlirough  the 
presbyteries  and  provincial  synods  up  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  retained,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  the  Assembly.  At 
Frankfort,  Knox  had  composed  a  book  of  devotion  for  public 
worsliip,  which  he  used  in  Iiis  church  at  Geneva:  "The  Forme 
of  Prayers  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  used  in  the 
English  Ciongrcgation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous 
and  godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin,"  Tliis,  with  a  few  changes, 
became  thp  "Book  of  Common  Order"  for  the  Scottish  Church. 
It  contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It  includes  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  differs  from  that  which  Parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly  adopted.  This  new  Confession  is  derived  from  Cal- 
vin's  Catechism,  relating  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Lutheran  and  the  earlier  ZwingUan  theory.  There  was 
a  general  form  of  expulsion  of  unworthy  persons  from  the  Lord's 
table,  in  connection  with  the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament. 
This  was  called  excommunication  or  ''fencing  of  the  tables." 
Marriages,  as  well  as  baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  and  on 
Sundays,  This  "Book  of  Common  Order"  continued  in  use  for 
about  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  dropped,  in  connection  with 
the  contest  against  the  English  Prayer  Book.  After  the  Pres- 
byterian system  had  been  established  by  the  Assembly,  the  old 
polity  of  the  Church  remained  as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were 
bishops,  and  also  abbots  and  priors;  these  places  being  filled, 
after  1560,  by  Protestants,  and  sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1572 
it  was  agreed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  Uiat 
the  old  names  and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops  should  con- 
tinue, although  the  incumbents  were  to  have  no  power  greater 
than  that  of  superintendents,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Kirk 
And  General  Assembly  in  B\>mUiaV  \Itim'^  as  ibe.^  were  to  the 
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King  in  things  temporal.  The  temporalities  of  the  seea  had 
mostly  flowed  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  This  was  what  Knox 
condemned;  the  revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy  form  just 
described,  appears  to  have  excited  in  him  Httle  or  no  opposition.^ 
Aft^r  about  twenty  years,  ttie  Presbyterian  system,  pure  and 
ample,  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Andrew  Melville. 
Subeequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VI.  to  establiali  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  to  introduce  not  only  the  Anglican  polity,  but 
the  Anglican  ritual,  also,  began  that  contest  between  the  Throne 
and  the  Kirk^  which  signaUzed  the  next  reign,  and  brought 
Charlea  I.  to  the  scaffold.' 

The  Queen  of  England  professed,  and  probably  with  sincerity, 
her  high  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary  by  her  subjects. 
It  was  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Elizabeth's  great  political  maxim 
"that  tlte  head  should  not  be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Miu-- 
ray  she  had  a  perspicacious  and  firm  man  to  deal  with.  It  was 
evident  to  the  counselors  of  Elizabeth  and  to  Elizabeth  hereelfj 
Uiat  if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who  had 
imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they  would  make 
Comnjon  cause  with  France,  and  her  own  throne  would  be  shaken. 
1^118  conclusion,  however,  was  not  reached  at  once,  Mary  es- 
caped from  Lochleven  on  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  and  an  army 
quickly  rallied  to  her  standard.  It  was  then  the  wish  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  Cabinet  to  restore  hex  to  her  throne,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  French,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  effectually  secure  the  safety  of  England  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  Elizabeth  in  her  counsels.  But  Mary's  army  was  de- 
feated at  Langside,  when  she  was  attempting  to  march  to 
Dumbarton  Castle^  and  she  escaped  by  a  precipitate  Right  into 

*  Con)p«re  MeCrie.  p,  326  Kq.,  with  Burton,  v.  318.  The  docum^ntH  may 
b*  found  In  CaJdnrwood,  Hitioiy  of  tkt  Kirk  of  Scnlictid  {Wodrow  Society),  iii. 
170  seq.     Scf  nla*i  Pnncip&l  Lm.  Hittvry  Qf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  300,  ii.  1  seij. 

'  file  Lwl  dsys  of  Knox  were  not  free  from  peril  Kfid  eon^ict.  Wben  the 
QuMn^  p*rty  Dbtaincd  the  aBceadency  (in  1571)  in  Edinburgh,  he  retired  to  St. 
Andrrws.  Janim  Meiville,  afterwardji  a  minister,  theli  ■  fitudent  in  the  COll'Sige, 
lu*  l«ft  m.  very  iDteiTHting  description  of  him,  a.  decrepit  old  mim,  with  nuKrten  fur 
about  his  neck,  with  a  etoH  id  hand^  and  helped  along  the  street  by  his  fftithfu] 
■errmnt,  Richard  Bannktyoe,  "and  by  the  said  Richard  and  another  servant 
lilted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behovit  to  le«o  at  hi*  first  pntry,  hut  ere  he  had 
done  with  hia  aermon,  he  waa  no  active  and  vigorotis,  that  he  was  likely  to  ding 
111*  pulpit  ID  blvla  and  fly  out  of  it.'"  (McCrie.  p,  330,)  Bannatyne  wrote 
1  litMlBti i»^  MfiTurriaU  of  Koox.  Knox  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1672. 
SloiicA  Aaid.  over  bia  gnve,  '^  that  ho  twithcr  feared  tior  fluttered  w»y  Q^wh." 
(BurtOD,   r.  3a7J 


England,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 
TTie  ardent  and  peraevering  solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview 
with  the  English  Queen  were  put  off  until  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  tliat  was  imputed  to  her.  Murray  and  his  assodatea 
were  called  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  "ca.sket  documents,'^  to  substantiate  their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  tUshke  the  rehgious  system  of  the  victorious 
party  in  Scotland  and  abhor  their  political  maxims;   but  they 
were,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Europe,  her  allies^  and  to  put 
Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would  have  been  an  act  of  suicide. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  never  renounced  her  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,     At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  ttnl 
the  slow  and  cautious  Phihp  dechned  the  offensive  alhance  thit 
was  offered  him  by   France,     In   1569   the  victory  over  the 
Huguenots  in  France  was  followed  by  a  Catholic  rebellion  in 
the  north  of  England.     The  demand  was  that  Mary's  title  to 
the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.    The  excommuoicatioB 
of  Bhzabeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded.    Thenceforward,  all  wlio 
sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Europe, 
and  acknowledged  the  Pope's  authority,  were  under  the  strong- 
eat  temptation  to  treat  Elizabeth  as  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be 
actually  dethroned.    Tlie  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Norfolk, 
was  undertaken  with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  and  Phihp  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
sending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it;  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
inaurgenta  should  have  seized  on  the  person  of  the  Queen,    The 
current  of  events  was  gradually  leading  to  an  open  conflict 
with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and  Phihp  were  reluctant  to 
begin.     For  her  own  security  she  secretly  provided  assistance  to 
the  revolted  subjects  of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pleased 
France,  as  her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  had  gratified  Philip. 
The  consequence  was  that  favorable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  in    1576.     It  vas 
material  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should  not  be  sub- 
dued, and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while  she  was  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  French  government  that  was  seeking  to  criisb 
them.     At  length  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  Netherlands  imposed  on  her  the  necessity,  in  1585,  of  openly 
sending  her  troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their 
deliver&Tice.    Shortly   a[teT,  YitaVt  ft.-^\fcMtt*V  \KtcKa  St.   Do 
mingo  and  took  po^esaon  o^  tYiaX  \^\m\^. 
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Mary  Stuart  was  the  center  of  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of 
pTolestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.    Their  plots  looked  to 
^  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  which   Elizabetli   filled. 
VoUtical  ambition  and  rehgious  fanaticism  were  linked  together 
m  this  great  scheme.    Mary's  life  was  regarded  by  the  wisest 
of  the  English  statesmen  as  a  standing  menace.     Wlien  her 
complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved 
I  Spanish  invasion  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Eliza- 
beth was  proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (1687). 

Apart  from  the  interference  of  EUzabeth  in  the  Netherlands, 
Bigland  and  Spain  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  desultory  war- 
fare on  the  ocean,  where  the  treasure  ships  of  Philip  were  cap- 
tured by  Drake  and  his  corapcera,  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
Washed  by  their  attacks.     The  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  to 
£jiglish  sailors  in  Spain  quickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English 
mariners  for  this  kind  of  retaliation.     The  sailing  of  the  in- 
\Tiicible  Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the 
eulmination  of  this  prolonged,  indefinite  conflict,  and  the  su- 
^pme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the  Protestant 
^Ipvngth.     The  valor  of  the  English  seam&n,  with  the  ■ftdnda  for 
Ihdr  allies,  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet,  and  "the 
northern  ocean  even  to   the  frozen  Thule  was  scattered  Tvith 
the    proud  shipwrecks  of    the  Spanish  Armada."  ■     A   death- 
blow was  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land (1588).  y 

A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  I>e 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  tlie  attempts  to  plant  Prot- 
estantism in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the  countries 
to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has  been  equaled  by 
none  in  ita  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church,  although  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  was  wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant 
of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV,,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  IL  Protestant- 
iflm  was  associated  with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  and 
was  propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
a8  lawful  to  the  conqueror,'  Invaders  who  were  engaged  in  an 
almost  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the  course  of 
which  was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could  hardly  hope 
to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  religious  faith.    Henry 

'  iSHUm.  Of  J^/ormation  in  England,  b.  ii.        ■  UbUi&m,  Coml.  Hi*,,  Aii-'iv^ 
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VIII.,  having  made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church, 
proceeded  to  establish  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the  neigh- 
boring island.  Tliis  was  ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1537,  but  was  resisted  by  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
Arehbi-shop  of  Armagh  at  their  heacL  George  Browne,  a  wilUng 
agent  of  the  King,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Augustine 
friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The 
Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted,  but  the  people  remained 
Catholic.  The  mistaken  policy  of  seeking  to  Anglicize  the  coun- 
try was  pursued,  and  the  services  of  reh^on  were  conducted 
in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand.  The  Prayer  Book, 
which  was  introtluced  in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but 
was  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  sake  of  ec^clesiaetics  and 
others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  English !  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been  raised  by  Henry 
Vni.  and  his  son  fell  to  pieces  without  resistance.  As  the 
Catholic  Reaction  became  organized  in  Europe,  and  began  to 
wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Irish,  who  had  to 
sorne  extent  attended  the  English  service,  generally  deserted  it. 
Protestantism  had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where 
English  soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a  somewhat 
Puritanic  ciist,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth  prominently'  the 
Calvinistic  theology.  The  New  Testament  was  not  translated 
into  Irish  imtil  1602;  and  the  Prayer  Book,  though  translated 
earUer,  was  not  sanctioned  by  pubhc  authority,  and  was  Ultle 
used/  Among  various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract, 
written  in  1601,  entitled  "Considerations  touching  theQueen'e 
service  in  Ireland/'  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "of  the 
versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  instruc- 
tion, into  the  Irish  language." '  With  equal  sagacity  and  good 
feehng,  he  counsels  the  establishment  of  colonies  or  plantations, 
the  sending  out  of  fervent,  popular  preachers  and  of  pious  and 
learned  bishops,  and  the  fostering  of  education.  He  recom- 
mends mildness  and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  tem- 
poral sword.  But  the  policy  wliich  the  great  philosopher  and 
statesman  marked  out  was  very  imperfectly  followed* 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  REFORMATION    IN    ITALY    AND    IN    SPAIN:     THE    COUNTEH- 
HEFOKMATION    IN    THE    ROMAN    CATHOUC    CHUKCH 

Protestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  generation  ^read 
over  a  great  part  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  penetrated 
beyond'the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  But  here,  in  the  Italian 
ud  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  encountered  the  first  effectual  re- 
utftDce.  Here  were  organized  the  forces  that  were  to  arrest 
il«  march,  and  even  to  reconquer  territory  which  had  been 
airrendered  to  the  new  faith. 

After  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the    control  of  the 
G^nnan  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  in 
the  Qiiddle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  elapsed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.     Then 
Italy  became  the  field  and  the  prize  of  the  conflict  l>etween  the 
Spfldah- Austrian  house  and  France.     The  long  interval  of  in- 
dependence preceding  this  epoch,  notwithstanding    the  turbu- 
l*?Dce  and  confusion  that  marked  the  political  history  of  Italy ;, 
*a^  the  era  in  which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished 
^06t;  the  period  in  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Italy 
^'Dong   the    European    nations    was    most    conspicuotis.     But 
Municipal   Uberty   was  gradually   lost.    The  conflicts,  in   the 
'lorthcm  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
Kenerally  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter;    but  the  next 
®tep  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  power  by  a  single  family. 
Hie  dominion  of  a  tyrant  or  lord  waa  built  up  on  the  ruins  of 
^publicanism.     Florence  followed  the  fate  of  other  cities,  and 
^^ii  at  last  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici,'     The  division  of  Italy 
into  states,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  of  which 
Naples,  the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice,  were 
the  chief  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation,     There  waa  no 
One  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new  opinions. 

*  On  Ihe  pondLtion  of  Italy  in  the  ISth  century,  bcc  3u«ni>nAV,  \l\A.  A.  Rt-p\iW., 
.  d,  Hvyca  Agf,  vit,  ch.x.;  UdlUm,  Enropts durintj  the  MiildU  A)j«,vii.'va..,^-'ft- 
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It  might  be  posable  for  those  who  were  persecut^'d  in  one  dty 
to  flee  into  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  which  took  place  in  the  age  before  the  Refonnation, 
the  brilliant  age  of  literature  and  art,  was  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  was  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  profligacy  of 
the  Roman  euria,  and  the  victim  in  the  strife  that  was  kindled 
by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend  their  temporal  domin- 
ion and  to  aggrandize  their  relatives.  The  rebukes  that  were 
thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Savonarola  were  not  stripped  of 
their  influence  in  consequence  of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity 
of  Alexander  VI.  waa  largely  responsible.  In  the  Council  of 
the  Lateran,  in  1512,  jEgiflius,  General  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  and  the  Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced 
the  abuses  that  menaced  the  Church  and  religion  itself  with 
ruin.  The  arraignment  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sympathetic 
response  in  Italy.  Yet  there  was  a  national  pride  connected 
with  the  Papacy ;  and  this  sentiment  was  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Papacy  was  oft<;n  attacked  as  an  Italian 
institution,  and  in  a  style  that  was  adapted  to  wound  Italian 
feeling. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in- 
spired by  the  teachings  of  Abelard  with  a  love  of  truth,  antl 
catching  the  spirit  which  the  struggle  for  municipal  liberty 
was  beginning  to  nourish,  demanded  that  the  clergy  should 
renounce  their  worldly  possessions  anil  temporal  power,  and 
return  to  a  life  of  apostolic  amplieity.  For  a  time  his  eloquence 
carried  the  day  in  Rome  itself.  He  perished  at  last,  a  martyr 
to  his  principles.'  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the 
iniquitous  doings  of  Popes,  had  been  castigated  by  Italian 
writers  from  the  dawn  of  the  vernacular  literature.  The  lofty 
and  bitter  invec^tives  of  Dante  are  aimed  at  the  temporal  ambi- 
tion and  at  particular  misdeeds  of  incumbents  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  "Inferno,"  he  pMnts  the  existing 
Church,  clothed  with  temporal  power,  as:  — 


F  •  For 


"A  ehe-'woH,  that  wiUi  &11  ):iiinger)nge, 
Seeoiod  to  be  Indpli  in  lier  mrageraeaa, 
AqcI  msoy  folk  hB«  caused  to  live  forloriL''* 


I 


I 


I 
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the  Utcraturi!   reapectiog  Aniold  of   Brvscin,  see   DcUtachV  article  la 
KwlencyliJiiji&iie,  ii.    117-  '  Inftmo,  U  40-51. 


THE  RELIGIOUS   POSITION   OF   DANTE  '829 

Pope  Anastasius  he  charges  with  heresy  and  places  among  the 

lost;*   Pope  Celeatine  V,,  for  abdicating  the  papal  chair  to  give 

room  for  Boniface  VIII.,  hes  at  the  mouth  of  hell  among  those 

whom  mercy  and  justice  both  disdain;'  and  Boniface  himself 

expiates  bis  crimes  in  a  deeper  abyss  of  perdition."    The  Popes 

M  turned  from  shepherds  into  wolves,  and,  neglecting  the 

Gospels  and  the  Fathers,  had  only  conned  the  Decretab:  ^ 

Huifred^  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.,  died  excommuni- 
cate: but  in  Purgatory  he  was  found  having  the  promise  of 
everksting  happiness :  — 

"By  nudifloa  of  th«in  is  not  so  loAt 

Eternal  luve,  that  it  eagtiot  return. 

So  laog  as  hope  hae  anythJDg  af  greeb."* 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  hia  whole  work 

to  cist  in  the  mold  of  the  traditional  theology;    he  places  in 

^e  joys  of  Paradise,  in  "the   heaven  of  the  sun,"  Aquinas 

'Sonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  other 

©teaf,  lights  of  orthodoxy."     Heresiarchs  groan  under  a  doom 

'fom  which  there  is  no  deliverance.'    It  is  the  abominations  in 

*lie  conduct  of  ecdeaastics,   and   especially  their  seizure  of 

^crldly  dominion,  with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  accompany 

*t,  that  move  the  solcnm  poet's  ire.    Against  this  temporal 

*>ile  and  party  spirit  of  his  successors,  St.  Peter  inveighs  in  Para- 

tiiae.    He  exclaams :  — 

"  Id  ^rb  of  shepEierdfl  the  rapacious  woLved 
Are  Men  from  here  above  a'^t  all  the  p&dtures. "' 

Ihuite's  ideal  is  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  and  having 
its  seat  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  la  the  subject  of 
his  political  treatise,*    Petrarch  takes  the  same  genera!  position, 

'  Ibid.,  id.  S.  *  Purgatorio,  m.l33-i35. 

*  fhiit..  iii  69.  ■  Paradifo.  x.  98.  OT,  107;  ai,  127. 
'  Ibid.t  JOJL.  53.  '  Inferno,  x. 

*  Porepiito,  ix,  157,  •  Paradim,  xxvii.  fi5-S8. 

*  A  daas  of  critics  bav?  iinsuccnnidilly  attempt^ni  to  show  that  Dante  waa 
Rftlly  ho«Ulc  to  the  spirilual  Aav^r«igcnty  nf  th<<  Popra.  One  thcarj'  is  Htstt  the 
principal  poeta  of  that  agB  beloriK^  to  ^ccrft  ^nU-aacprdotal  (L*aoriatioiiB.  ThiA 
thror>'  ia  advocated  by  Gabrielc  Roesetti :  SvUo  SpirilQ  anlipapalu  che  prodv^«t« 
la  Heforma,  etc.,  traoitlated  into  Engliah  by  Miss  Ward  (London,  1834).  Amqog 
Uj*  umtruciive  work*  upnti  Dant«  ia  that  of  Prof-  V.  Botta,  Ontiie  aa  Philoeophrr, 
Patriot,  and  Po^,  New  York,  1865.  A  valuable  list  of  works  on  Daatc,  ^ome 
ol  which  T«lat«  directly  to  his  thcolopy,  ia  (tivm  by  Prof.  Abogg  id  hia  Esaay, 
Di*  Wbp  der  GerMhtigkril  m.  die  slrnfrtciuiiehen  (iTMndmtxt  ift  DafK('»  gfttd.  Cow^rfie, 
hi  fh.™  JoArA.  ff.  rfrutaeAen  Da7iie^ftiftl3C-haft,  I.,  p.   ISO.  11.     Src  tiin  ^tci\..  'i.^. 

LewellUnmed  article  oo  Daate,  l^^  A.  Review,  July^  \S71. 
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although  his  denunciations  of  the  pollution  of  the  papal  curia, 
the  tiiystical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  surpass  in  intenaty 
the  most  fiery  declamation  of  Proteatanta  in  later  limes.  Boc- 
caccio goes  a  step  farther.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had 
we  no  othef  knowledge  of  him  than  what  the  "Decamerone" 
affords,  would  even  lead  to  the  concluaon  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  itfi  teaching.  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  made  io  figure 
in  ludicrous  and  scandalous  gituationa.  One  of  his  tales,  for 
example^  ia  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend  endeavored  to 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Jew  resolves  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  Christianity  at  its  headquarters 
—  a  purpose  that  strikes  with  dismay  his  Christian  friend^  who 
doubts  not  that  the  iniquitous  lives  of  the  Pope,  of  his  cardinals 

hand  court,  will  chase  from  the  Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  cod- 
veraon.  But  in  due  time  he  comes  back  a  Christian  believer, 
and  explaijis  to  his  astonished  friend  that  the  spectacle  which 
he  had  beheld  in  the  capital  of  Christianity  had  convinced  him 
that  the  Christian  reli^on  must  have  a  supernatural  origin  aod 
divine  support ;  else  it  would  have  been  driven  out  of  the  world 
by  the  profligacy  and  folly  of  its  guardians.' 

*It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  ancients, 
which  these  great  WTiters  had  fostered,  suspended  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  development  of  Itahan  literature,  in  the  path 
of  original  production.'  The  Renaissance  was  antiquarian  and 
critical  in  its  spirit.  All  that  could  be  done  for  a  long  lime 
was  to  count  and  weigh  the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  enthu- 
siastic explorers  discovered  within  the  walls  of  monasteries, 
or  brought  from  the  East.  The  revival  of  letters  led  to  the 
exposure  of  fictions,  Uke  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantine, 
which  Laurentius  Valla,  whom  Bellarmine  called  a  precursor  of 
the  Lutherans,  disproved  in  a  treatise  that  produced  a  gener&l 
excitement.  The  skeptical  tone  of  Italian  Humanism  reduced 
to  a  low  point  the  authority  of  the  Church  among  the  cultivated 
class.     But  the  Humanists  seldom  possessed  the  heroic  quali- 

*  Thia  j«9t  U  reproducend  in  a  dlfTereDt  ehsp«  by  Voltaire,  who  luyA  ef  "cm 

religion'':    "It  is  tinqii^lionably  divine,  since  eeventecn  centuries  of  tmpOS'tvns  • 

and  imbecility  have  not  destfaj-ed  it."    Quol«d  by  Morley.  VaUairr,  p.  305.    On  I 

Boccaccio's  treatment  of  ecdesiaQtiu  and  of  religion,  9ee  <3ingueiti&,  Hiat.  LitHf  J 

sin  d'ludu,  ill.  12C  Bsq.  I 

^^         *  Sismondii,  HM,  Vvno  of  ih*  Lit.  of  ^  Sou^  «/  Ewvpt.  I  34W.  | 
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ties  of  cbaracler  whicli  qualified  them  to  endure  suffering  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  The  love  of  fame,  a  passion  which  the 
Christian  spirit  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  kept  in  check,  reap- 
peared, in  an  excessive  measure,  in  the  devotees  of  pagan  litera- 
ture. They  buroed  incense  to  the  great  on  whom  they  depended 
for  patronage  and  advancement,  but  carried  mto  their  disputes 
"nith  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fierceness  without  previous 
example.  Po^o,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  letters  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  infused  into  his  polemical 
writings  a  ferocity  which  is  only  less  repulsive  than  the  gross 
obscmity  that  defiles  other  works  from  his  pen.'  The  Italian 
Hunianist^  did  a  vast  work  of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away 
superstition,  and  in  undermining  the  credit  of  ecclesiastica 
and  (if  their  dogmas.  Tiieir  positive  services  in  behalf  of  a 
more  enfightened  rehgion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit 
o(l«i  grew  out  of  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.* Academies,  or  private  literary  associations,  sprang  up 
in  the  principal  cities;  and  in  them  theological  topics  were  dis- 
tuBBed  with  freedom.  The  widespread  culture  formed  a  soil 
in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favorable  circum- 
itanoes,  might  germinate,* 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the  other 
Reformers  were  widely  disseminated  in  Italy.  Both  Luther 
Md  Zwingli  had  their  correspondents  there.  The  writings  were 
drculftted  anonymously  or  under  fictitious  names,  and  thus 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.*    The  war 

>  T!imboaeki,  Storui  ddla  LtUtnUura  Ital.,  vi.  1027  seq.  Od  Poggiio,  h««  iiIbo 
Bllimm,  Intr.  to  Hk  Lit.  of  Europe,  i.  m.  Shepherd,  Life  a}  Poffffut.  p.  490.  Shep- 
Wd  Mtyii  at  liis  indn^ency  and  levtty,  tiiat  thi^y  Were  "rBtEipr  vicm  of  the  liciica 
Uua  of  the  man." 

'  Vpon  Ikip  moral  and  religgous  tone,  as  welE  as  Updn  the  other  chamotenatics 
or  th«  ItenJlis0an>l^p,  there  Are  ict^MTflting  HtatcmDntK  in  [jurckhardt.  Die  Ctiltur 
H  Renni»iiat\rf  in  Ilalim  (Base],  1860).  Aq  esccllpnt  i^ketch  of  the  Renajfioance 
in  Italy,  in  Ll.i  vahotu  features,  ia  j^ivea  by  (.iregorovius,  GttchKhte  d,  Sladt  Rvrti. 
m  SlMttatter,  vol.  vii.  c.  vi.   (StutfRart,  1870). 

'  Qflrd^usi,  Specimen  Ikilitf  Rrfffrmttter  (Lugd.  Bat.,  17&5).  An  excellent 
work  OB  Kbt}  R^fcrroation  ia  Italy  W  tEi^t  of  Dr.  HcCrie,  tfintwy  of  tfu  Progress 
«fH(  Suppnmtitm.  of  tht  Refrrrmatirm  in  Italy  (bpW  editlOXi,  ISSO).  This,  together 
■irith  the  ffiafiifil  <>f  tf>t  ftfj/rr^ntttion  «'«  Sp*Ti'n,  by  the  same  author,  are  among  tlic 
tiKMt  vaJnahlL-  of  the  moDographH  relating  to  the  pr^riort  of  thi*  Kpfotnlatioti,  RaAkej 
HiMofy  of  tht  Pope?  of  Rom<  during  the  ifiUi  and  I7th  Ceniuriea  (Um  »ei|uel  of  an 
■MUer  work,  £>if  Furtftn  v.  Volker  van  Mudl.  Europa).  prescnta  much  additional 
Orm^rr  ot  extreme  value. 

*  M^laDCthoD'a  £/sri  Cff^muTUt  were  printed  at  Vetuce,  th?  aam^  of  tixe  H-u^ 
Ihor  being  (i^ivefi  ou  the  title  pa^r^,  tui  Ippofiio  da  Tttra  A'^m,  MoCrie,  p.  £3.  See 
■lao  C»ata.  Stcria  (JeUo  LtO,  Jtoi.,  p.  2S7. 
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between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke  out  in  1526,  brought 
a  host  of  Lutheran  aokliera  into  Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the 
sack  of  Rome,  remained  long  at  Naples,    Not  only  by  their 
direct    influence,    but    by  the    freedom    which    their  presence 
occasioned  during  the  progress  of  hostihties,  the  new  doctrine 
was    dis3eminated.    The    Augustinian    theology    took   root  id 
many  minds  and  produced  a  greater  or  Jess  sympathy  with  the 
Protestant  movement.     The  peculiarity  in  the  ca^e  of  Italy,  and, 
still  more,  of  Spain,  is,  that  Protestantism  could  not  avow  itself 
without    being    instantly    smothered.     Decided    Protestantism 
could  not  live  except  in  concealment.    Protestant  worshiper? 
could  exist  only  as  secret  societies.    In  considering  the  Elefor- 
mation  in  these  countries,  we  must  take  into  view  tJie  real  but 
unavowed   Protestantism;    and  also  the  leanings  toward  the 
Protestant  system  which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  8 
renunciation  of  the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they 
could  ripen  into  full  convictions.     There  were  some  who  only 
hoped  for  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the 
papal  court  and    throughout   the  Catholic  Church.     Another 
class  sympathized  with  the  Reformers  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  but  were  not  dispoeed 
to  alter  materially   the  existing  polity  or  forms  of  worship. 
Still  another  class  were  deterred  by  timidity,  or  lack  of  eamesl- 
nes3,  or  acme  more  commendable  motive,  from  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  system  wliich  they,  at  heart,  adopted.' 
Protestantism  in  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees;  and  in  ite 
earlier  stages  developed  itself  in  connection  with  tendendts 
which  diverged  into  the  reactionary,  defensive,  and  aggreaavo 
force  to  which  the  Cathohc  Church  owed  its  restoration. 

Before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  a  reverent,  devotional  spirit, 
opposed  to  the  skeptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  society,  mani- 
fcsted  itself  among  a  class  of  educated  Italians.  Fifty  or  airij 
persons  united  at  Rome  in  what  they  called  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  for  worsliip  and  mutual  edifica- 
tion. Among  them  were  men  who  afterwards  reached  thf 
highest  distinction,  but  were  destined  to  separate  from  onf 
another  in  their  views  of  Reform :  Caraffa,  Contarini,  Sadolet, 
Giberto,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  made  cardinals.  TTie 
comimon  bond  among  them  was  the  earnest  deau-e  for  the  le- 

'  WcGtw,  p.  103. 
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moval  of  abuses,  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of  tlie  Church  j 
in  its  he*<J  and  members.  Contarini  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  those  who  espoused  a  doctrine  of  Justification,  not 
materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther.  With  him  were 
found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides  former  associates, 
Flamimo,  a  thorough  behever  in  the  evangelical  idea  of  gratui- 
tous salvation^  and  Reginald  Pole,  who  adopted  the  same 
opinion,  Tliis  party  of  Evangelical  Catholics  were  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to  * 
purify  the  existing  body;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy,  they 
stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  Protestants. 
ITieir  doctrine  of  Justification,  bringing  with  it  a  greater  or 
less  inclination  to  other  doctrinal  changes  in  keeping  with  it^ 
q>read  among  the  intelligent  classes  throughout  Italy. 

In  Ferrara,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged  and 
protected  by  Ren^e  or  Rcnata,  the  wife  of  Hercules  IL,  who 
was  equally  distinguished  for  her  learning  and  her  personal 
attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  poet,  Clement  Marot, 
found  a  refuge;  and  here  Calvin  resided  for  some  months,  under 
an  assumed  name.  Among  the  professors  in  the  University  at 
Ferrara  was  Morata,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Olympia 
Morata,  and,  like  her,  imbued  with  evangelical  opinions.  At 
Modena,  which  was  renowned  for  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  new  doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception;  especially 
among  the  members  of  the  a^^emy,  who  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Bishop  of 
Modena,  who  had  been  absent  in  Germany  on  missions  from  the 
Pope,  writes,  in  1542,  "Wherever  I  go,  and  from  aU  quarters, 
I  hear  that  the  city  has  become  Lutheran."  *  In  Florence, 
though  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Medicij  and  furnished  in  this  age 
two  Popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. ,  many  embraced  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  Among  them  was  Brucioli,  who  published,  at 
Venice,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  Bible,  Not  less  than  three  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  this  perioti  were  born  at  Florence.  At  Bologna,  Mollio,  a 
celebrated  teacher  in  the  University,  after  the  year  1533,  taught 
the  Protestant  views  on  Justification  and  other  points^  imtil 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  by  order  of  the  Pope.    Subse- 

'  UcCrio,  p.  M. 
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quently,  through  a  letter  to  the  Protestants  of  Bologna,  from 
Bucer,  and  through  another  letter  from  them,  we  leara  that 
they  were  numerous-  Venice,  where  printing  and  the  book 
trade  flourished,  and  where  the  internal  police  was  less  severe 
than  elsewhere,  offered  the  beat  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  "You 
give  me  joy,"  said  Luther,  in  1528,  ''by  what  you  write  of  the 
Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God."  Later  prosecutions  fof 
heresy  there  were  multipUed.  Pietro  Carnesecclu,  who  after- 
warLla  died  for  his  faith,  Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Franciscana, 
who  also  perished  as  a  martyr,  and  Balda^are  AJtieri,  vha 
acted  as  agent  of  the  Protejstant  princes  in  Germany,  were 
among  the  most  efficient  in  diffu^ng  the  Protestant  opinions/ 
Padua,  Verona,  and  other  places  within  the  Venetian  territory 
likewise  furnished  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  Milanese,  where  the  contiguity  to  Switzerland,  and 
the  political  changes  in  the  duchy,  opened  avenues  for  Ik 
introduction  of  heresy. 

In  Naples,  Juan  Valdfis,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Charles  V.,  was  an  eloquent  and  influential  supporter  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  won  to  the  full  or  partial  adoption  of 
it  many  persons  of  distinction;  including,  it  is  thought,  Vilr 
toria  Colonna  and  other  members  of  the  Colonna  family.^  His 
devout  mysticism  recommended  him  as  a  reUgious  guide  to 
many  who  did  not  give  their  usual  attendance  at  the  Churcliiffi. 
In  many  other  places,  a  good  beginning  was  made  in  the  same 
direction.  Not  a  few  among  the  numerous  gifted  and  culti- 
vated women  in  that  :^e,  when  z&al  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
authors  had  become  a  pervading  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  Tliis  doctrine  gained  many  converts  among 
the  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  three  thousand 
schoolmasters  were  said  to  have  espoused  it.  Caraffa  informed 
Paul  III.  that  "the  whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  which  had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statips- 
men  and  ecclesiastics."'    '* Whole  librwies,"  says  Melancthon, 

'  UoCrin,  p.  64. 

*  See  the  learned  firtidti  OH  Vald£a   by  Dr.  Ed,   Bolmier,  in  Henogj  Rtti- 

meifd.  d.   Theol,     Th^ere   were  two   broOterg,   AlfoniH)   and   -Tuan,      Alfonso  ww 
aiso  (AvdtrsbLe  to  the  Ap formnlion.      Dr.  Bohiner  preeenls  a  fuU  deacriptJOQ  of  thfl 
writ'iagB  and  opinions  of  Juan  Y&Vd^ 
'  Quoted  by  McCric,  p.  113. 
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in  a  letter  written  probably  in  1540,  "have  been  carried  from 
the  late  fair  into  Italy."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  was  favorably  regarded  by  a  large  body  of  educated 
persons,  for  it  was  almost  exclusively  among  these  that  it  found 
sympathy.  The  most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino 
Odxino^  General  of  the  Capuchins,  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
and  Peter  Martyr  VermigH,  an  honoretl  niember  of  the  Augus- 
thnan  order,  who  was  hardly  less  distinguisheti,  and  a  much 
abler  theolo^an,  were  of  this  number.  Chiefly  owing  to  the 
labors  of  Martyr,  Lucca  had,  perhaps,  more  converts  to  the 
evtmgelical  faith  than  any  other  Italian  city.  The  little  treatise 
on  the  "Benefits  of  Christ,"  which  was  composed,  not  by  Pale- 
ario,  but  by  a  disciple  of  Vald^s,  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  was 
fltrculated  in  thousands  of  copies.  Paleario  wrote  a  book  of 
fikc  purport,  on  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ.'  We  have  the  testimony  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  the 
wide  prevalence,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  of  "the  pestiferous 
heresy  of  Luther,"  not  only  among  secular  persons,  but  also 
among  the  clergy.' 

In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Churches  were  organized 
with  pastors,  and  held  their  secret  meetings.  Unhappily,  the 
Sacramentarian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  former  place,  and  was 
aggravated  by  an  intolerant  letter  of  Luther,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  preference  of  tran&ubstantiation  to  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine:  a  letter  which  Melancthon,  in  his  epistles  to  friends, 
noticed  with  strong  terms  of  condemnation, 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  in  1534,  showed  him- 
self friendly  to  the  CatlioUc  reforming  party.  He  made  Con- 
tarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank  CarafFa,  Pole, 
Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  Oratory 
of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of  whom  were  friendly  to  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  salvation.  He  appointed  Commissions  of 
Reform,  whose  business  it  was  to  point  out  and  remove  abuses 
in  the  Roman  curia,  such  as  had  excited  everywhere  just  com- 
plaint. A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  CarafFa  belonged, 
met  at  Bologna  in  1637,  and  presented  to  the  Pope  a  c&nHlium, 


'  On  the  twq  nuthon,  we  the  Cambridge  Modem  Hiniory,  vol.  H.  pp.  889, 
305.  KurtA,  Lehrb.  d.  KirehmigeKh.,  ii.  p.  120.  tUuck,  RttUencyktopndie,  UV* 
001  wq,  >  UcCrie,  p.  45. 
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or  opinion,  in  which  they  described  the  abuses  in  the  adminls- 
tration  of  the  Church  as  amounting  to  "a  pestiferous  malady." 
Their  ad\icc  was  approved  by  Paul  UI,,  and  printed  by  his 
direction.  Ridicule,  however,  was  excited  in  Germany  when 
it  was  known  that  one  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
acconiplLsIied  Sadolet,  in  connection  with  his  associates,  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  from  seminaries 
of  learning.  The  hopes  of  Contarini  and  his  friends  were  ean- 
g;uine;  and  it  seemed  not  impossibte  that  so  great  concessions 
might  be  made  that  the  Protestants  would  ooce  more  unite  ■ 
themselves  with  the  Church.  At  the  Conference  at  Ratisbon, 
in  IMI,  Contarini  appeared  as  Legale  of  the  Pope,  and  met, 
on  the  other  dde,  Bucer  and  Melancthon,  the  most  moderate 
and  yielding  of  all  the  Protestant  leaders.  The  political  situa- 
tion was  such,  that  the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties. 
On  the  four  great  articles,  of  the  nature  of  man,  original  sin, 
redemption  and  justification,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Eucharist,  were  the 
two  great  points  that  remained.  But  the  project  of  union  met 
with  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Francis  I.  raised  an 
outcry  against  it,  as  a  surrender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  his  motive 
being  the  fear  of  augmenting  the  power  of  Charles.  Luther 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  platform,  on  account  of  its  want  of 
definiteness,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  practicableness  of 
a  union.  On  the  opposite  ade,  the  same  feeling  manifested 
itself:  Carafi"a  did  not  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  Contarini  had  sanctioned,  especially  in  regard  to  justifica- 
tion, and  Paul  IIL  took  the  same  view.  There  was  jealousy 
of  Charles  at  Rome:  all  of  hia  enemies  combined  against  thfi 
scheme.    Thus  the  great  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  event  marks  the  division  of  the  Catholic  reforming  party. 
Caraffaf  while  severe  and  earnest  in  his  demand  for  practical 
reforms  which  should  purify  the  administration  of  the  Church, 
from  t}ie  Pope  downwards,  was  sternly  and  inflexibly  hostile 
to  every  mollification  of  the  dogmatic  system.  He  stood  forth 
as  the  representative  and  leader  of  those  who  were  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  the  pohty  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  against 
all  innovation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  to  infuse  a 
-spirit  of  strict  and  even  ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  all  its  officers, 
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from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  was  this  party  that  rc\'ivcd 
the  tone  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rallied  its  disorganized  forces, 
lod  turned  upon  its  adversaries  with  a  renewed  and  formidable 

^  There  were  two  principal  instruments  by  which  this  internal 
Mto^tion  and  aggressive  movement  of  the  Catholic  Church 
were  accomphshed.  These  were  the  nae  of  new  orders,  es- 
pecially the  order  of  Jesuits;  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  aeal  in  the  Cathohc  Church  has  always  been 
agoaJixed  by  the  appearance  of  new  developments  of  the  mo- 
nastic spirit.     In  truth,  monasticism  arose  at  the  outset  from  a 
fwiing  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the  worldhnesa  which  had 
invaded  the  Church.     When  the  societies  under  the  Benedictine 
rule  lapsed  from  their  strictness  of  discipline  and  purity  of  life, 
new  fraternities,  as  that  of  Clugni,  sprang  up,  in  which  monastic 
siniplicity  and  severity  were  restored.     As  these  in  turn  felt 
the  enervating  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendicant  orders, 
Uk  Dominicans    and  Franciscans,   were   established,    the   ofF- 
^siiig  of  a  more  earnest  spirit.     One  palpable  sign  of  the  re- 
Busntation  of  the  Catholic  body  was  the  formation  of  new 
monastic  fraternities,  Uke  the  Tlieatines,  who  were  organised 
Uflder  the  auspices  of  CarafTa  —  priests  with   monastic  vows, 
vho  did  not  call  themselves  monkg^  however,  and  adopted  no 
sifflterities  which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preach- 
ing, admimsteriug  the  sacraments,  and  tending  the  sick.     Their 
fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more  impressive  from 
the  knowledge  which  their  auditors  had  of  their  devoted  Uves. 
They  were  gradually  transformed  into  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
mg  of  priests.    But  this  and  other  new  orders,  significant  and 
effective  as  they  wexe,  were  soon  ecHpsed  by  the  more  renowned 
and  influential  8Qcietvof_  Jesus.     Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
soldier  of  noble  birth7"Blending  with  the  love  of  his  profession 
something  of  the  reUgious  spirit   that  had  characterized  the 
medijpval  chivalry,  received  in  the  war  against  the  French,  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521  ^  wounds  in  both  his  legs,  which 
c^sabled  him  from  military  service.     In  his  meditations  during 
hw  illness,  the  dreams  of  chivalry  were  curiously  nungled  with 
devotional  aspirations.    The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St,  Francis, 
and  other  heroes   of   the   faith   seized  on   his   imagiQation.* 

*■  UdSeiLu,  Igntaii  Lotala  Vila,  oh.  ii.  (ConveiKQ  eius  adC^knBX>im.V 
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More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  secular  knighthood  transformed 
themselves  into  Wsiotia  of  a  epiritual  knighthood  under  Christ 
as  the  Leader,  He  exchanged  the  romance  of  Amadis  for  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  The  romantic  devotion  of  a  knight  to  his 
lady  turned  into  an  analogous  consecration  to  the  Virgin, 
before  whose  image  he  hung  up  his  lance  and  ^ield.  Tor- 
mented for  a  long  time  with  remorse  and  despondency,  with 
alternations  of  peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the 
conviction  that  iiis  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and  cast  out. 
He  did  not  escape  from  his  mental  distress,  as  Luther  did,  by 
resting  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  revealed  method  of  for- 
giveness, but  in  a  way  more  consonant  with  the  singular  char* 
acteristics  of  his  mind.'  The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  always  produced  a  yearning  for  rapturous,  ecstatic  experi- 
ences, which  might  afford  that  inward  assurance  of  salvation 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At  Paris,  where  Ignatius  went  to  study  theology,  he  brought 
completely  under  his  influence  his  two  companions,  Faber  and 
Francis  Xavier.  In  a  cell  of  the  College  of  St.  Barbara,  the"\ 
first  steps  were  taken  in  the  formation  of  this  powerful  and 
celebrated  society.  Three  other  Spaniards  joined  the  same 
enthusiastic  circle.  They  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  cha.stity,  • 
swore  to  spend  their  Hves,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians^  or  in  efforts  to  convert  th&H 
Saracens;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them,  they 
engaged  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent  wherever 
he  should  wish,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should  command.  Infl 
Venice  they  were  ordained  a.s  priests,  and  here  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  appointed  theater  of  their  labors  was  Europe, 
and  not  the  East.  In  1540  their  order  was  sanctioned ;  in  1543,  -^ 
unconditionally.  They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  President.  The 
new  order  was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exereises  which, 
consume  the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free  ford 
practical  labors.  These  were  principally  preaching,  hearing 
confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  a  pEirt  of  their  work  which  they  regartled, 
from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  highest  degree  essential.  Tlie 
"Spiritual  Exercises"  of  Ignatius  was  the  text-book^  on  which 

I  lUbke,  Hiatory  of  the  Popes,  I  183, 


thp  mward    life    of    the    members   was    molded,    and    which 
served  as  a  guide  in  the  maDagenient  of  the  confessional.     The 
ibeolute  detaching  of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  all  its 
objncts  of    desire, •Shd  the    absolute   renunciation  of    self,  are 
cardinal  elements  in  the  spiritual  drill  sot  forth  in  this  manual, 
in  four  main  divisions.    It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged 
introspection,  anri  of  forced  ^  continuous  attention  to  certain 
Ehemes  of  thought;    the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  the 
will  immovably  in  the  path  of  reh^oua  consecration.    Thia 
effect  is  produced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  subjugate 
irig  the  imagination.     It  is  the  narratives,  not  the  doctrines,  of 
the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  is  riveted  in  prolonged  contempla- 
tion.   The  aim  is  to  give  to  the  mental  perceptions  the  vivid- 
Deffl  of  external  vision.     Ignatius  carries  the  "reign  of  the 
fenses  within   the  sphere  of  the  soul."    To  the  imaginative 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  reveled  in  ecstasies  and  raptures, 
he  g^ves  a  systemfttic  form,  a  definite  direction.    The  effect  of 
a  disciphne  like  this,  where  reason  gives  up  the  throne  to  im- 
agination, which  is  ever  excited  and  at  the  same  time  enslaved, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  deleterious  upon  the  moral  nature. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  Jesuitism  of  Loyola 
and    the   degenerate   Jesuitism   depicted   in    the   "  Provincial 
Letters."  * 

The  compact  organization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  its 
three  grades  of  membership,  included  provisions  for  mutual 
oversight  of  such  a  character  that  the  General  even^  notwith- 
BtAnding  his  well-nigh  unlimited  power,  might  be  admonished, 
anti,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed  from  his  station.  The  one 
comprehensive  obligation  to  which  the  members  were  bound 
was  that  of  instant,  unquestioning,  unqualified  obedience.  To 
go  where  they  were  sent,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  globe ;  to  do  what  they  were  bidden,  with- 
out delay  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  self- 
eurrender,  "utque  cadaver,"  was  the  primal  duty.  Such  waa 
the  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society  which  was 
destined  to  wield  an  incalculable  influence  in  resuscitating 
Catholicism,  as  well  as  in  weakening,  and,  in  some  quarters, 
annihilating  the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

The  second  of  the  great  agencies  of  Catholic  renovation  was 

•  Mortiji,  ffift.  of  France,  vvii.  205. 
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the  Tridentine  Council.'  For  a  long  period,  the  project  of  a 
Couucil.  wliich  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  Reformers  for  some 
time,  and  which  the  Emperor  inasted  on,  was  repugnant  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of  the  Popes.  A  general  council 
wa&  their  dread.  It  was  something,  however,  which  it  was 
more  and  more  difficult  to  avoid.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even 
in  Italy,  was  one  motive  which  made  Paul  III.  willing  to  con- 
voke such  an  assembly.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  formally 
opened  in  December,  1545.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  definitions 
of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should  the  Council 
take  towards  the  f  rot^ta_nts?j  A  conciliatory  or  antagonistic 
one?  Caraffa  was  sustained  in  his  policy  by  the  Jesuif-s.  The 
papal  influence  predominated^  and  having  defined  the  sources 
of  knowledge  of  Revealed  Religion  in  terms  that  left  the 
authority  of  tradition  unimpaired,  with  anathemas  against  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  tlie  Scriptures,, 
the  Council  proceeded  to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctrine  of — 
Justification,  disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  evangelical 
Catholic  party  of  Contarini,  which  was  effectively  representeA 
in  the  debate.  Tlve  success  which  Charles  V.  was  gaining  ia. 
the  Smakaklie  war  emboldened  the  ruling  party  at  Trent  t» 
assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abatement  or  concession.  The 
^theory  of  gradual  justification  and  of  merit  was  followed  by  aa 
equally  positive  assertion  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacramenta.  M 
The  history  of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  tlie  ■ 
relations  of  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Eni- 
or's  triumphj  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  III.,  led 
an  attempt  by  him  to  transfer  the  Council  to  Bologna; 
d  the  jealousy  that  was  felt  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
he  power  acquired  by  Charles  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  on 

'  The  histpry  ot  tha  Councl]  of  TrenL  hoa  been  written  by  two  authors  of  ui 
opposite  totnpcr,  FtttheT  Paul  Sarpi,  ab  enemy  of  thit  pApAl  power,  and  PaUmv!* 
cini,  )ta  defender  and  apoloniAt.  Ranke  hiw  euhjected  these  important  works  to 
ft  searching  criticisEti  and  coEnpariaoii,  in  the  Appendix  (§  ii.)  oJ  the  Hultry  ef 
tht  Popes.  He  skivj:  "BotJi  of  them  are  complete  pnrtiiftns.  and  tre  deficieol 
in  the  epcrit  of  an  historian,  which  Beizea  upon  cirrunislances  and  objects  in  thtit 
full  truth,  aod  brings  them  distinctly  to  \'iew.  Sarpi  had  the  po^er  to  do  wo, 
but  his  only  aim  was  to  attack;  Pallaviciui  had  in^nitety  teee  of  th^  requuitu 
talent,  and  his  object  wta  to  d^fond  his  party  at  all  hazards."  Of  Sarpi,  Ranke 
observes  Bgain:  "Tha  Buthoritin  are  bTQUj^ht  together  with  diligence,  aiv  wdl 
handled,  and  used  with  conBUmmnte  talent :  we  cannot  say  Chat  tbey  are  (alsp 
fied,  or  that  they  are  frfM|U(-ntly  or  muti-rialEy  allered;  but  the  whole  work  ii 
colored  with  a  Uuge  of  decided  L'^nmUv  ''•^  ^''''"^  ^«\™>V  i?q««." 
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iccount  of  the  Interim  and  the  rest  of  his  schemes  of  padfi- 
caliou,  defeated  the  ends  wliich  the  Emperor  had  hoped  to  ao 
ccHiiplbh.  Not  to  pursue  tlie  subject  into  its  details,  the  result 
ol  ail  of  the  negotiationis  and  struggles  of  the  Council  was  that 
the  |ja[)ai  power  escaped  mthout  curtailment.  Efforts  to  re- 
duce the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope  were  ingeniously  baffled. 
Tlip  Professia  Fidel,  or  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the 
Tri(ienline  Creed,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
To  this  formulary  all  ecclesiastics  and  teachers  are  required  to 
L  pve  their  aswent.  Tlie  Romian  Catechism  was  prepared  and 
P  j^ibUfihcd  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope^  by  the  authority  of 
tte  Council ;  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been  declared  authorita- 
tive id  controversies,  wa."^  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a 
Breviary  and  a  Missal  put  fortli  for  universal  use.  The  Council 
of  Trent  did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy^  \ 
llie  better  organization  of  the  whole  hierarchical  body,  and  the 
dWipliiie  of  the  Church.  Its  canons  of  reform  regulate<l  the 
fluties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  inculcated  the  ob- 
ligations of  bishopSj  and  introduced  a  new  order  and  efficiency 
^  the  management  of  parishes. 

Tie  Creed  of  Trent  was  definite  and  intelligible  in  its  denial 
"f  tbe  distinguishing  points  of  Protestantism;  but  on  the  quea- 
^^Ots  in  dispute  between  Augustinian  and  senii-Pelagian  parties 
^  ihe  Church,  it  was  indefinite  and  studiously  ambiguous.  But 
'^■e  Council,  botli  by  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  its  reformatory 
**tions,  contributed  very  much  to  the  consoUdation  of  the 
Qiurch  in  a  compact  body.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  \ 
fw  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  various  and  conflicting 
TritlngB  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiplied  declarnr 
lioos  of  the  Popes.  Such  a  standard  was  now  presented  in  a 
condensed  form  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  antagonistic 
doctrines  of  the  time. 

But  there  was  another  agency  of  a  different  characters  which 
was  set  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  heresy.  Tliis 
was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  reorganised  in  Italy  on  the  rccom- 
mendation  oT  Caraffa,  by  Paul  IIL  in  1542j  as  the  Holy  Office 
for  the  Universal  Church.  Caraffa  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
it;  and  in  1555  the  prime  author  and  the  stern  chief  of  this 
tribunal  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  The  In- 
quisilioti  was  an  institution  which  had  Hb  orl^u  m  I^lk^  ^axV; 
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days  of  the  tliirt^nth  century,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy.' It  is  a  court,  the  peculiarity  of  wluch  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  constituted  for  the  detjection  and] 
])unishinent  of  heretics,  and  supcrsetles,  wholly  or  in  part,  ui  j 
the  discharge  of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  witb 
its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own  modes  of 
eliciting  evidence.  The  Spamah  Inquisition,  in  its  peculiar 
form,  was  set  up  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  first  m- 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  the  converts 
from  Judaism  who  returned  to  their  former  creed.  The  atroc- 
ities of  which  it  was  guilty  under  Torquemada  make  a  dark 
and  bloody  page  of  Spam^li  history.^  It  grew  into  an  institih 
tion  coextenjave  with  the  kingdom,  with  an  extremely  tyrannical 
and  cruel  system  of  administration;  and  was  so  inter\*'oveQ 
with  the  civil  government,  after  the  humbling  of  the  nobles 
and  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  the  cities,  that  tlie  despotic 
rule  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  II.  could  hardly  have  been 
maintained  without  it.  It  was  an  engine  for  stifling  sedition  as 
well  as  heresy.  Hence  it  was  defended  by  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns against  objections  and  complaints  of  the  Popes.  The 
Inquisition,  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  in  Italy,  under  the 
auspices  of  Caraffa,  differed  from  the  corresponding  institution 

'  UarpniBf  HiM.  Criti^e  de  I' InquiMttion  d' Eapagne  ilSl7~iS).  Llorentc  wH 
Bccretarj'  of  tlip  Inquiaitioii,  and  having  had  the  best  o-ppartiuutiea  for  thp  iD- 
veBtigAtiori  of  it«  Jkidtory,  spent  flevefal  ye&rs  in  the  preparalion  of  hid  work.  The 
French  traiiBlalion  of  PeHier  vaa  mad-e  under  the  author's  eye-  LloTvnte  VU  i 
liberal  pri(f«t,  in  dympathy  with  the  aim^  of  the  Ffeb^h  Rpvalutioti,  mad  t  iut>- 
porter  of  the  BoD^fMirte  rule  in  Spain.  Hp  beheved  the  InqtiisitloQ  to  be  ''virioua 
itL  it«  prindplB,  in  ita  CObdtitUtion,  add  !ti  its  Inwa"  (Pref.,  p.  X.},  and  he  bad  w 
special  reverence  (or  the  Popes,  Vet  at  the  time  of  ttie  iwmpo*tt)on  of  this  wort, 
hiji  reJatioti  to  the  Cattiolie  Church  was  Hot,  us  it  afterwards  became,  antagotilstic- 
The  work  of  l,lorento  h»9  been  unfavombSy  criticisod  by  Roman  Catholic  writere, 
especially  by  Hefele^  Der  Cardinai  Ximenea,  etc.  (2d  fcd.„  1351)^  p.  241  ae^q.  HeFela 
itiaists,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  ttie  Spanish  InquifiltioD  was  predomitiiuitly  u  io- 
atnililetit  of  the  gaverament,  and  that  Che  Popee  endeavored,  to  check  the  seven- 
ties of  the  Holy  Office;  and,  Bccondly,  that  the  chBr^««  of  cruelty  brought  aguait 
the  InquiaitioD  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  Hefele'*  principal  point  ia  Uff- 
rente's  alleged  raiecralculatioa  ot  the  uumber  of  victimH  of  the  Inquisitian.  It 
U  to  be  observed  that  most  of  hiB  ani  mad  vers  iioiLs  upon  Llorent«,  Hefele  ia 
to  BUfltain  by  iitfortnatioD  which  Llnrcnte  hinmelf  fumishes.  Hefele  conaid 
Pmoott  baa  erred  ill  some  pafticulara,  through  the  infliicace  of  Llorent«. 
Cott's  acoount  of  the  Inquieition  lb  in  his  Hwtory  of  Out  Reign  of  Perdinartd  tui 
laabdla,  i.  qh,  vii.  Hefete  lias  much  to  say  of  the  dispoBJtion  of  tlie  ^eva  to  malH 
prottlytcti,  which  he  coitsidera  a  palliatiDii  of  the  courae  taken  by  the  InquiaiUon. 
But  the  vast  number  of  inainccre  Jewish  coDv«rti!  to  Christianity,  who  [urmflh«l 
kusiiiBSH  to  the  Inqmiimtian,  proves  that  the  "prooelyten-macherei"  w9»  not  1 
touch  ou  the  side  ol  the  Jtawa. 
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in  Spain,  In  some  respects^  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  super- 
seding the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
n&  founded   on  the  same  general  principles.    Six  cardinals 
were  niad«  inquiators  general,  with  power   to  constitute  in- 
(erwr  tribunaJs,  and  wtth  authority,  on  both  ddes  of  the  Alps, 
lo  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons  of  whatever  rank  or 
wdo-.    The  terrible  machinery  of  this  court  was  at  once  set 
io  motion  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  although  resistance 
Iras  offered  in  Venice  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Inquifdtion 
piduaily  extended  its  active  sway  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
Tic  result  was  that  the  open  profession  of  Protestantism  was 
instantly  suppressed.     The  Popes  after  Caraffa,  especially  Sixtua 
v.,  increased  its  powers  and  the  number  of  its  officials.    In 
1542,  prior  to  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office, 
Ochiao  and  Peter  Martyr,  tmwilling  longer  to  conceal  their  ad- 
bmon  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
M  left  their  country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestants 
ao;th  of  the  Alps.    Equal  amazement  was  occasioned  when, 
in  1548,  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  dlstria,  a  man  of  distinction, 
*ho  had  been  employed  in  important  embassies  by  tlie  Pope, 
followed  their  example.     A  multitude  of  suspected  persons  fled 
to  the  Orisons  and  to  other  parts  of  Switzerland.    The  acade- 
mies at  Modena  and  elsewhere  were  broken  up.    The  Ducheaa 
d  Ferrflja  was  compelled  to  part  from  all  of  her  Protestant 
inends  and  dependents^  and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint 
by  her  husband.    The  Protestant  church  of  Locarno  was  driven 
out,  under  circumstances  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  a^- 
lum  in  Switzerland,    Imprisonment,  torture,  and   the   flames 
were   everywhere   employed   for    the   destruction  of  heterodox 
opinions.     At  Venice  the  practice  was  to  take  the  unhappy 
victim  out  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, iea-ving  him  to  sink  beneath    the  waves.     Many  distin- 
guished men  were  banished;    others,  as  Aonio  Paleario  and 
Carnesecchi,  were  put  to  death.    The  Waldensian  settlement 
in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.     One  essential  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  part  in  which  it  attained  to 
surprising  success,  was  the  suppression  of  heretical  books.   The 
booksellers  were  obliged  to  purge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that 
almost  ruinous  to  their  business.    So  vi^lant  was   the 


detective  police  of  the  laquiintion,  that  of  the  thousuids  d 
copies  of  ihe  evangelical  book  on  the  '"Benefits  of  Christ/'  it 
was  kmg  ffuppoeetl  that  not  one  was  left.*  In  a  ino!re  recent 
period  some  Burviving  copies  have  come  to  light.  As  & 
part  of  the  represave  system  of  C&raffa,  the  "Index"  of  pro- 
hibited books  waa  estabiUhed.  Besides  the  particular  authors 
and  bookj^  which  were  condemned,  there  was  a  list  of  more 
than  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  publications  were  prohibited. 
Caraffa  put  upon  the  Index  the  Consilium  or  Advice,  which  in 
connection  with  Sadolet  and  others  he  himself  had  offered  to 
i'au!  III.,  on  the  subject  of  a  reformation,  and  in  which  ec- 
clesiajnticaJ  abuses  had  been  freely  censured.'  Later,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sixtua  V.,  the  ^' Index  Expur^torius"  arose,  for 
the  condetnnation,  not  of  entire  works,  but  of  particular  pas- 
Hages  in  permitted  books.  The  sweeping  persecution  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Catholic  Reaction  did  not  spare  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  whose  views  of  Justitication  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  faction  that  had  gained  the  ascendency.  They 
were  regarded  and  treated  as  little  lietter  than  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Even  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  forsaken  Eng- 
land rather  than  accede  to  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII,,  and 
had  been  made  Papal  Legate  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
under  Mary,  was  in  diiigrace  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Morone,  the 
Archbishop  of  Modena,  chargetl  with  circulating  Paleario'3 
book  on  the  Atonement,  with  denying  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about  two  yeara, 
until  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  set  him  free.  The  char- 
acteristic spirit  of  the  dominant  party  is  seen  in  the  irapracti- 
dable  4lematid  of  this  Pope  that  the  sequestered  property  of  the 
monastcriea  in  England  should  l)e  restored,  This  party  suc- 
ceeded in  virtually  extuiguish'mg  Protestantism  in  Italy. 


I 
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In  Spain  a  literary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  influence 
of  the  Arabic  achoola."     The  Erasmian  culture  found  a  cordial 


1 


'  Muraiilny,  in  Iiib  Rpvini'  of  Ranke'*  History  of  Ove  Papea  (Ed.  Rev.,  1S40),     ^ 
aaid  of  thu  book,  "  It  \f  nnte  as  hpfH-'Li'^'y  lost  ae  the  BHond  decade  of  Lirj."        fl 

*  For  tho  proof  i.-if  (his,  ae*'  MuCnp,  p.  61.  ^| 

*  MpCrii-,  HijOary  vf  fAr  ProfjmB  and  S*tppm»um  of  tht  Refiyrmi^on  in  Spain 
in  tke  Sixteenth  Century  (ricw  ed..  )86B).  Thii-wtjrk  u  the  compimioa  o(  Uie  Hi»- 
ttry  uf  tht  Jtrjormotion  in  Italff,  and  of  »c&rcdy  Ims  vaiuA. 
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jiweption.    There  grew  up  an  Emsmian  and  an  anti-Erasmian 
The  Complutenaian  Polyglot"  was  an  edition  of  the 
that  reflects  much  creciit  upon  Cardinal  Ximenes,  by 
it  was  issued.     He  not  only  was  active  in  the  reform  of 
the  monks  and  clergy ;   he  was  a  patron  of  scholars.     Yet,  he 
WM  opposed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
^people,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  Inquisition.     The  resent- 
it  which  this  odious  tribunal  awakened,  wherever  a  love  of 
fwriam  lingered,  predbposed  some  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
ilortrine  which  it  persecuted.     The  intercourse  with  Germany 
ami  the  Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
a:id  clergj-,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of  these 
fouatries  to  Charles  V.,  made  the  Protestant  doctrines  familiar 
I      to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regardetl  them  with  favor*    It 
"^as  observed  that  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  sojourned  in  Eng- 
land after  the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their 
**oiuntrj',  tinged  with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to 
**ppose.    The  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  VII.,  which 
'^  to  the  aick  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
^he  presence  of  a  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy  and  nobles  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protestants  presented  their 
Jioble  confession,  were  events  not  without  a  favorable  influence 
Uj  the  same  direction.     As  early  as  1519  the  famous  printer  of 
Basel,  John  Froben,  sent  to  Spain  a  collection  of  Luther's  tractBj^H 

t Latin,  and  during  the  next  year  the  Reformer's  commentary  ^B 
the  Galatians,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fuUy  exhibited, 
3  translated  into  Spanish.  Spanish  translations  of  the  Bible 
M'ere  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of  them,  as  well  as  other 
pubhcations  of  the  Protestants,  were  introduced  into  Spain  in 
large  numbers.  Some  Spaniards  perished  abroad,  martjTs  to 
the  Protestant  faith;  as  Jasnne  Enzinas,  a  cultivated  scholar, 
who  was  burned  at  Rome  in  1546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was 
assassinated  in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  him,  and  who,  Imving  accomplished  his  act 
of  bloofly  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  protected  from 
punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  that  Protestant- 
ism obtained  most  adherents.  Those  who  adopted  the  reformed 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  generally  contented  themselves 
promulgating  it,  without  an  open  attack  on  the  Catholic 
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Uieology  or  the  Church.    It  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  which,  here  as  in  Italy,  gained  most  currency.    In 
Seville  the  evangelical  views  were  introduced  by  Rodrigo  Je 
Valero,  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  character  had  been 
transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  and  who  promulgated 
them  in  conversation  and  iit  expositions  of  the  Scripture  to 
private  circles.    He  was  saved  from  the  flames  only  by  the 
favor  of  persons  in  authority,  but  was  imprisoned  in  a  convent, 
The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  city.  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and 
Constant'me  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the 
Emperor^,  enlisted  in  the  new  movement.    The   predominant 
opinion  in  Seville  was  on  the  side  of  this  real,  though  covert, 
Protestantism.    It  found  a  reception,  also,  in  cloist-era  of  the 
city,  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites.     Both  in 
Seville  and  VaUadolid  there  were  secret  churches,  fully  oi^anized, 
and  meeting  in  privacy  for  Protestant  worship.    In  VaUadolid 
the  Protestant  cause  had  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  person 
of  Augustine  Cazalla,  the  Imperial  chaplain,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition  in  1559,    There  were  probably  two     i 
thousand  persona  in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in,     j 
the  Protestant  faith  and  held  private  meetings  for  a  number  of 
years.     A  large  proportion  of  them  were  persona  distinguished 
for  their  rank  or  learning.     Tlie  discovery  of  these  secret  asso- 
ciations at  Seville  and  VaUadolid  stimulated   the  Inquisition 
to  redoubled  exertions.     The  flight  of  many  facilitated  the  de- 
tection of  others  who  remained.     The  dungeons  were  filled  and 
the  terrible  tTnplements  of  torture  were  used  to  extort  eonfcfl-    , 
sions  not  only  from  men,  but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained 
women.    In  1559  and  1560,  two  great  autos  da  /e  were  held 
in  the  two  cities  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.    The  J 
ceremonies  were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to  the   ' 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves  and  of  the  great  throng  that 
gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene.    The  condemned  were 
burned  alive,  those  who  would  accept  the  ofhces  of  a  priest, 
however,  having  the  privilege  of  being  strangled  before  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  the  fire.    The  King  and  royal  family,  the 
great  personages  of  the  court,  of  both  sexes,  gave  counte-nance 
to  the   proceedings   by  their  presence.      Similar   autos   da  }i 
occurred   in   various    other   places,   with   every  circumstance 
calculated  to  mspire  fear  in  the  beholders.     The  oiEcers  of  the 
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InqubitioQ  were  so  active  and  vigilant,  £uid  so  merciless,  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  any  who  were  inclined  to  Protestant 
opinions,  save  in  flight;  and  even  this  was  difficult.  Covet- 
oufinees  allied  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty was  a  part  of  the  penalty  invariably  visited  upon  heresy. 
Thus  Protestantiain  was  eradicated.'  The  restraints  laid  upon 
liberty  of  teaching  smothered  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 
In  Spain^  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  spare  the  Evan- 
gelical Catholics.  Among  these  was  Bartolom^  de  Carranza, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  8pain,  who  had  stood 
among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justification  at  the  Couneilj 
of  Trent.  He  had  accompanied  Philip  II.  to  England  and 
taken  part  in  examining  Protestants  who  perished  at  the 
stake  under  Mary.  He  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  and 
imprisoned  at  ValladoHd.  His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  with 
Morone,  Flaminio,  and  other  eminent  Italians  who  were  in- 
clined to  evangelical  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  up  against 
him.  His  catechism,  partly  for  its  alleged  leaning,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  partly  because  it  was 
written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  principal  basis  of  the 
accusation.  He  was  charged  with  not  having  accused  before 
the  Holy  Office  leading  Spanish  Protestants^  of  whose  senti- 
ments he  had  privately  expressed  his  disapprobation.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  after  various 
delays,  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1576,  pronounced  sentence,  finding 
him  violently  suspected  of  heresy,  prohibiting  his  catechism, 
requiring  him  to  abjure  sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  suspend- 
ing him  from  his  office  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  after  having  been  for  eighteen  years  under  some 
species  of  confinement,  he  died.  A  part  of  the  material  of 
acctisation  against  Carranza  was  derived  from  the  words  of 
consolation  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Cliarles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Yuate.  Kneeling  at  his  bedside, 
the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclaimed:  "Behold 
Him  who  answers  for  all !  There  is  no  more  sin ;  all  is  for- 
given!" Ilia  words  gave  offense  to  some  who  were  present. 
ViUabra,  the  Emperor's  favorite  preacher,  who  followed,  re- 
minded his  royal  master  that  as  he  was  bom  on  the  day  of  St. 

'  For  detAtU  of  peraecution.  Bee   De  C^troe,  Spanish  Protetbinta  (Landoa, 
1851  J. 
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Matthew,  so  he  was  to  die  on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  With  such 
intercossors,  it  was  aililed,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  "Thus," 
writes  Mignet,  "the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in 
the  age  of  Charlee  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on 
the  bed  of  death."  *■  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  had  sat  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doctors  of  theology, 
among  whom  were  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  for  leamiiiE, 
were  likewise  arraigned,  and  most  of  them  obliged  to  make 
some  retraction  or  submit  to  some  public  humiliation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic 
reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spite  of  the  want  of  active 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain  Popes  with  its  favorite  measures, 
or  the  inconsistency  of  their  policy  with  its  spirit  and  aims. 
What   the   new  movement  required,   and   the   result   towards 
which  it  tended  was  the  union  of  the  Catholic  powers;  e.specially 
an  alliance  of  the  Pope  and  Spain.    When  CarafTa  at  the  age  o( 
seventy-nine  ascended  the  papal  throne,  his  strongest  pasaon 
seemed  to  be  his  hatred  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Spaniards.    With 
all  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est promoters,  he  advanced  his  relatives  to  high  stations,  doI 
from  that  selfish  ambition  from  which  nepotism  had  previously 
sprung,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  hostility  lo 
Spain.    His  stoutest  defenders  against  Alva  were   Germans, 
most  of  whom  were  Protestants;   he  even  invoked  the  help  of 
the  Turks,     The  defeat  of  his  French  allies  at  St.  QuentiOj 
followed  by  the  complete   success  of   Alva,  forced   upon  him 
a   change  of  pohcy.      Forthwith  he  resumed  with   absorbing 
ener^  his  enterprises  of   reform,  and  discarded  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  found  to  be  treacherous.    Tliis  was  the  end  d 
the  nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  and  weakn 
upon  the  papal  office.     But  the  war  that  he  kindlefl  aided  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
also  in  England.     His  political  schemes  were  partly  responsible 
for  his  arrogant  treatment  of  Elizabethj^  whom  he  did  not  wish, 
to  marry  Philip,  and  whom  he  did  wish  Mary  Stuart,  the  caa- 
didate  of  the  Guises,  to  supplant.    In  Pius  TV.  (1559-65)  we 
have  a  pontiff  who  personally  did  not  sympathize  much  widl 
the  Inquisition,  yet  left  it  to  pursue  its  course  unhindered.    He 
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labored  to  unite  the  Catholic  world,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  divisions  in  the  CoirncU  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns.  Pius  V.  (1566-72)  was  a  devoted 
representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  reformation  of  the  papal  courts  and  on  the  other  for  the 
destruction  of  heretics.  He  induced  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence 
to  deliver  up  to  him  Camesecchi,  an  accomplislied  literary 
man,  who,  influenced  by  VaJd^s,  had  early  favored  Protestant- 
ism, and  had  him  brought  to  Home,  where  he  was  beheaded 
and  his  body  committed  to  the  flames/  He  approved  of  Alva's 
doings  in  the  Netherlands.  Gradually  the  Papacy  came  to 
join  hands  with  Spain  in  the  grand  effort  to  overcome  Protes- 
tantism. Sixtus  V.  excommunicated  Henry  IV,  of  France 
(1585).  He  lent  his  most  earnest  cooperation  to  the  effort  to 
conquer  England  by  the  Armada.  He  was  heart  and  soul 
with  Guise  and  the  League,  and  upon  the  assassination  of  Guise, 
excommunicated  Henry  III.  If  he  listened  favorably  to  the 
efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  and  recognize  Henry  of 
Navarre^  his  inclinations  in  this  direction  were  overcome  by 
the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Philip.'  It  waa  the  hostile 
Ibttitude  of  the  Papacy  that  strongly  affected  the  Catholic 
Adherents  of  Navarre,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  disposition 
to  require  of  him  a  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  change  in  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'  The  old  ardor  in  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
ancient^s  has  passed  away.  Even  the  reverence  that  spared  the 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity  is  supplanted  in  the  mind 
of  Sixtus  v.,  for  example,  by  the  desire  to  rear  edifices  that 
may  rival  them.  A  zeal  for  independent  investigation,  espe- 
ciall}"  in  natural  science,  takes  the  place  of  antiquarian  scholar- 
ship; but  this  new  scientific  spirit,  which  often  took  a 
speculative  turn,  was  checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  a  religious  temper,  in  the 
strict  form  which  the  Catholic  restoration  engendered,  pene- 
trated society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  once  reno- 
vated  and   molded   by   the    religious   influence.      Tasso,   who 
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chose  a  pioua  crusader  for  the  hexo  of  his  poem,  tlie  school  of 
Qiracci,  DometiichinOj  and  Guido  Reni,  Pal^trina,  the  great 
composer,  suggest  the  revolution  in  public  feeling  and  taste 
in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  of  the  Renai^ance.  The 
pap&l  court,  in  its  restored  strictness  and  sobriety,  manifestf^ 
its  entire  subjection  to  the  new  movement.  In  a  character 
like  Carlo  BorroraeOj  the  counter-reformation  appeal^  in  a 
characteristic  but  peculiarly  attractive  light.  Of  noble  birth, 
and  with  temptations  to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  his  padi, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life  with  unwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  Rus  V.,  offices  of  the  highest  responsibility  were 
forced  upon  him,  which  he  discharged  with  so  exemplary  dili- 
gence and  faithfulness,  that  such  as  were  inclined  to  envy  or  lo 
censure  were  compelled  to  applaud.  But  he  welcomed  the  day 
when  he  could  lay  them  down,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  his 
diocese  of  Milan,  where  he  was  archbishop.  His  untiring  per- 
severance in  works  of  charity  and  reform,  his  visitations  to 
remote,  mountainous  villages,  in  the  care  of  his  flock,  his  isal 
for  education,  his  devoutness,  caused  him  to  be  styled,  in  the 
bull  that  canonized  him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions 
in  making  proselytes,  and  his  willingness  to  persecute  heresy, 
are  less  agreeable  to  contemplate;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Itsly, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "Out  of  the  vis- 
ionary schemes  of  Ignatius/'  says  Ranke,  "arose  an  institu- 
tion of  singularly  practical  tendency;  out  of  the  converaous 
wrought  by  his  asceticism,  an  institution  framed  with  all  tfe 
just  and  accurate  calculation  of  worldly  prudence."  TT^Q 
education  of  youth,  especially  those  of  higher  rank,  quickly 
fell,  to  a  large  extent.  Into  their  hands.  Their  system  of  intel- 
lectual training  was  according  to  a  strict  method;  but  tteir 
schools  were  pervaded  by  their  peculiar  religious  spirit.  It 
was  largely  through  their  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular 
tone  of  culture,  that  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy^  w^ 
superseded  by  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
Church  was  a  vital  element.  From  the  two  peninsulas  the  new 
order  extended  its  influence  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
They  formed  a  great  standing  army,  in  the  gervice  of  the  Pope, 
hr  the  propagation  of  CathoUfiiasai.    The  University  of  Vienna 
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placed  under  their  direction;  they  established  tbemselves 
at  Cologne  and  Ingolstadt  and  Prague,  and  from  these  centers 
operated  with  great  success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  other  parta  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  reli^ous 
motives,  enlisted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  reaction, 
and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
Germanyj  the  spirit  of  CathoUcism  was  reawakened,  and  the 
toleration  promised  to  Protestants  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
was  frequently  violated.  The  Popes^  in  this  period,  were  liberal 
in  their  concessions  to  the  Catholic  princes^  who  found  their 
profit  in  helping  forward  the  reactionary  movement.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century^  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  instigated, 
the  tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in  eouthern  Germany, 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia^  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  these  coun- 
tries, Protestantism  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency. 
Together  with  Bel^um  and  France,  they  constituted  "the 
greAt  debatable  land,"  where  the  two  confessions  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  In  all  of  them,  Catholicifim,  with  its  new  forces, 
was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  did  much  to  promote  that  in- 
creased excitement  of  Catholic  feeling  in  France,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholoniew  and  the  wars  of  the 
League.  From  Douay,  the  e6tabli.shment  founded  by  Cardinal 
William  AHen,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England. 
The  order  was  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  had  some 
prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  back  to  the  Catholic  fold. 
Wherever  they  did  not  prevail,  they  sharpened  the  mutual  an- 
tagonism of  the  rival  confessions.  The  progress  of  the  CathoUc 
restoration  was  aided,  especially  in  Germany,  by  the  quarrels 
of  Protestant  theologians.  The  mutual  hostility  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  outweigh  tbdr  com- 
mon opposition  to  Rome. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid  an 
advance  of  Protestantism  for  a  half-century,  a  limit  should  then 
have  been  set  to  its  progress?  Why  was  it  imable  to  overstep 
the  bounds  which  it  reached  in  the  first  age  of  its  existence? 
Macaulay  has  handled  this  question  in  a  spu-ited  essay,  in  which, 
with   certain   reasons,   which   are   pertinent   and   valuable,  is 
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coupled  a  singular  deniftl  that  the  knowledge  of  religion  is  pro- 
gressivej  or  at  all  dependent  upon  the  general  enlightennieDt  of 
the  human  mind.  Apart  from  his  paradoxical  speculatioD  on 
this  last  point,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and  valuable, 
is  quite  incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of  this  event  ne 
deem  to  be  the  following;  — 

1.  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise  of  Protestantiera 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  parties;  and  this 
mufit  raise  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  further  spread  of  the 
new  doctrine-  Protestantism  was  a  movement  of  reform,  aris- 
ing within  the  Chiu'ch.  At  the  outset,  multitudes  stood,  in 
relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of  inquirers.  They  were  more  or 
less  favorably  inclined  to  it.  What  course  they  would  take 
might  depend  on  the  influences  to  which  they  would  liappen 
to  be  exposed.  They  were  not  inmiovably  attached  to  the  old 
^stem;  they  were  open  to  persuasion.  But  as  the  conflict 
became  warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prompted  to  take 
sides,  an{l  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  fluctuation  and  conversion  would  naturally  come 
to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thus  awakend, 
it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
for  this  spirit  communicated  itself  from  father  to  son. 

2,  The  political  arrangements  which  were  adopted  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  consequence  of  the  reUgious  di\isioii,  all 
tended  to  confine  Protestantism  within  the  limits  which  it  iiad 
early  attained.       In  Germany,  the  negotiations  and  disputes 
produced    by    the    religious    conteatj   issued    in    the   adoption 
of  the  principle,  "cujug  regio,  ejus  religio";   the  religion  of  the 
State  shall  conform  tfl  that  of  the  prince.     Tliis  principle,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  availed  to  arrest  Protestantism.    But 
the  ^'eccleslastic-al  reservation^'  did  thus  avail,  since  the  con- 
version of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  to  the  new  faith  was  attended 
with  no  important  gain  to  the  Protestant  cause :  he  must  vacate 
his  office.    The  whole  tendency  of  political  arrangements  in 
Germany  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  each  from  encroach- 
ments by  the  other.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit 
of    propagandism    did    not,    generally    speaking,    characterize 
Protestantism.     The  Proteslanta^  esi^cially  in  Germany,  wwe 
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satistied  if  they  could  be  left  to  develop,  without  interference, 
their  own  system.  The  utmost  limit  of  their  demand  was  room 
for  its  natural  expansion,*  In  the  Netherlands,  the  separation 
of  the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  adher^ 
ence  of  the  former  to  Spain,  could  have  no  other  result  than 
to  perpetuate  their  connection  with  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France,  the  civil  wars  and  the  political  settlement  to  which 
they  led  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Huguenots  into  a 
compact  body,  formidable  for  defense,  but  powerless  for  the 
propagation  of  th^ir  faith. 

3.  The  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
removing  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  the  object  of  right- 
eous complaint,  took  a  formitlable  weapon  from  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants.  At  the  game  time,  the  apathy  of  the  old 
Church  was  broken  up,  the  attention  of  its  rulers  was  no  longer 
absorbed  in  ambitious  schemes  of  politics,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  a  literary  taste,  which  made  the  papal  court  a  rendezvous  of 
authors  and  artists ;  but  a  profound  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and 
fomns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reU^on  pervaded  and  united  all 
ranks  of  its  disciples. 

4.  WTiile  this  concentration  of  forces  was  taking  place  on 
the  Catholic  aitle,  Protestants  more  and  more  spent  their 
strength  in  contests  with  one  another.  Their  mutual  intoler- 
ance facilitated  the  advance  of  their  common  enemy.  More- 
over,   the   warm,   religious   feeling   that   animated   the  early 

,  Reformers  and  the  princes  who  defended  their  cause  passed  away 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  theological 
rigidneas,  or  a  selfi-sh.  political  spirit.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  character  as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  with 
the  Electors  who  hstened  to  the  voice  of  Euther,  and  even  with 
the  Landgrave  Phihp  of  Hesse^  indicates  the  advent  of  an  era 
when  a  more  politic  and  selfish  temper  displaces  the  simplicity 
of  religious  principle.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  lukewarm 
attachment  to  the  Reformation,  and  her  mendacious,  crooked 
policy,  is  a  poor  representative  of  the  religious  character  of 


*■  "Wie  wir  fiftcr  bemerkt,  dor  ProtestaotUmUfl  irt  nscht  bekehreiider  Nntur. 

Bt  t%!lt)  ^L  jedca  neitritts,  der  alis  I.'ebi?rz(!ugung  ckitspringt,  nli)  pines  Fort- 
gapgrs  wintT  gutcn  SscIh'  froutn  :  »on»t;  abpr  Rchon  lufriiylrn  win,  wrnn  uur  selber 
verstattet  ist,  aici)  un^eirrt  van  irvrnder  Kinnirkung  su  i:nl'nii;kL''la.  Dies  war  cs, 
wotuich  die  cvajigpliwhcn  Fiinten  vom  eratcn  Augenblick  em  atrftbten."  —  Rank*;, 
lintKihe  Getchidite,  v.  278 
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Protestant  ism.    How  much  more  intense  and  consistent  w 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  secular  leader  of  the  CathoUc  resto 
tion,  Philip  II.!    Tlie  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  itself  in  d 
mestic  discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of  Catholicas: 
was  exerted,  with  midivided  energy,  against  them. 

5.  The  better  organization  of  the  Catholie  Church  waa; 
a  signal  advantage  in  the  battle  with  Protestantism,  which  wi 
divided  into  as  njany  churches  as  there  were  political  eonimum- 
ties  that  embraced  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  Catholic  side 
there  was  a  better  chance  for  a  plan  of  operations,  having  re- 
spect not  to  a  single  country  alone,  a  separate  portion  of  the 
field  of  combat,  but  formeii  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  atua- _ 
tion,  and  carried  out  with  sole  reference  to  a  united  success,     f 

6.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  Catholic  Church  grew 
out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varieties  of  religioiia  _ 
temperament,  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  wide  diversity fl 
of  talents  and  character  which  is  developed  \vithin  its  fold. 
The  dispassionate  and  astute  politician,  the  laborious  scholar, 
the  subtle  and  skillful  polemic,  the  fiery  enthusiast,  are  none  of 
them  rejected,  but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  their 
respective  capacities.  Men  as  dissimilar  as  BcUarmine  and 
Ignatius  were  engaged  in  a  common  cause;  and  were  even  withio 
the  same  fraternity.  This  custom  of  the  CathoUc  Church  is 
often  attributed  to  a  profound  policy.     But  whatever  sagacitv 

it  may  indicate,  it  is  probably  due  less  to  the  calculations  of  a 
far-sighted  policy,  than  to  an  habitual  principle,  or  way  of 
thinking  in  religion,  which  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Cathol- 
icism. It  has  been  justly  observed  that  men  of  the  tj^pe  of 
John  Wesley,  who,  among  Protestants,  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come the  founders  of  distinct  religious  bodies,  would  have  found 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  had  they  been  born  there,  hospi- 
table treatment  and  congenial  empIojTnent.  The  host  that  was 
marshaled  under  the  command  of  the  Pope,  for  the  defen-v 
of  CathoUcism,  was  like  an  army  that  includes  light-armiyl 
skirmishers  and  heavy-armed  artillerymen,  swift  cavalry,  and 
spies  who  can  penetrate  the  camp  and  pry  into  the  counsels  csf 
the  enemy, 

7.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  southern  Europe  there  was 
manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  Roman  CatlioEic 
system    than  existed  among  the  nations  which   adopted  Hat 
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Reformation.  In  Germany  the  common  people  gladly  heard  the 
teaching  of  Luther.  Protestantism  there  had  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  was 
nmnly  the  lettered  claas  that  received  the  new  doctrine. 
Below  a  certain  gracle  of  culture  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  France,  which  had  something  like  a  middle  position  between 
the  two  cmrents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  ijitelligent  middle  cla.ss, 
together  with  scholars  aritt  nobles,  that  furnished  to  Protes- 
tantism its  adherents.  In  Italy  and  Sp&in  the  new  doctrine 
did  not  reach  down  to  the  spring.s  of  national  hfe.  Moreover, 
It  ia  remarkable  that  in  these  nations  which  remained  Cathohc, 
BD  many  who  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrine 
ijabstantially  as  it  was  held  by  the  Protestants  were  not  im- 
pelled to  cast  off  the  pohty  or  worship  of  the  old  Church.  This 
circumstance  is  far  from  being  wholly  due  to  timidity.  The 
outward  fornL"?  of  Protestantism  were  less  necessary,  less  con- 
genial to  them;  the  outward  forma  of  Catholicism  were  less 
obnoxious.  Even  in  France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared 
in  the  circle  that  early  gathered  about  Leffvre  and  Bri^onnet, 
and  especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  followers.  The 
doctrine  of  gratuitotis  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
the  inwardness  of  piety^  as  fostered  by  tlie  evangelical  doctrine, 
were  grateful  to  them ;  but  they  were  not  moved  to  renounce 
the  govermnent  or  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  to  affiliate 
themaelves  with  the  Protestant  body. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  won<ter  that  Protestantism,  after  its 
first  great  victories  were  won,  halted  in  its  course  and  was  at 
length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  Catholic  party  were  destined  to  suffer  from  internal 
discord.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  followers  of 
Ignatius,  who  were  semi-Pelagian  in  their  theology,  became 
involved  in  a  hot  strife  with  the  Dominicans,  who  in  common 
with  their  master,  Aquinas,  were  nearer  to  Augustine  in  their 
view  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  free  will.  The  theological  con- 
flict that  was  thus  kindled  was  of  long  continuance,  and  brought 
serious  disasters  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  its  ultimate 
effect,  upon  the  Jesuit  order.  Tliis  was  one  of  a  number  of 
adverse  influences  which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Catho- 
lic reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  counter-reformation. 
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The  Catholic  Reaction^  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  spiritual, 
and  Philip  IL,  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a  t^^rrible  reverse 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  failure  of  that  gigan- 
tic project  for  the  conquest  of  England.    The  establishment  of 
Hejiry  IV.  on  the  throne  of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging 
blow.     France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the 
principal  theater  of  the  efforts  which  had  for  their  end  the  politi- 
cal predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritiial 
BUpreniacy  of  Rome.    The  struggle  of  Protestantism  continue 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Gradu- 
ally the    Catholic    Reaction  expemled  its    force,  and  political 
motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the  impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal!  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty  yeoiB* 
war;  the  English  revolutions;  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  falls 
principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the 
period  follow'mg  the  great  European  settlemejit,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  Yet  some  notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  full  ■ 
view  of  the  conflict  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.'  ^ 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  political  calcu- 
lations, and  baffled  by  the  moral  force  of  the  Protestant  faith 
in  Germany.  His  final  defeat  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Protestants  left  the  Empire  weak.  It  is  not  true  that  Gemiaay 
lost  its  political  unity  through  the  Reformation,  for  this  unity 
was  practically  gone  before;  rather  is  it  true  that  then  ii,  aacri- 
Seed  the  opportunity  of  recovering  its  unity  and  of  placing  it  on 
an  enduring  foundation.    The  Reformation  in  Germany,  more 
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tkn  in  any  other  countiy,  emanated  not  from  statesmen  and 
rulefs,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  i>eopIe.  It  was  hindered  from 
fceing  universal  by  the  obstacles  cast  in  its  way  and  by  its  own 
interaai  divisions. 

The  Peace  of  Aug&burg,  imsatisfactory  as  its  provisions  were 
to  both  parties,  effected  its  end  as  long  as  the  emperors  were 
inipartial  in  their  administration.     This  was  true  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  whose  accession  was  resisted  by  Paul  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his 
House;    and  it  was  true  especially  of  Maximilian  11.,  who  was 
liimsdf  strongly  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  openly 
charged  with  heresy  by  Catholic  zealots.     Under  his  tolerant 
sway.  Protestantism  spread  over  Austria,  with  the  exception  of 
tie  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the  Tyrol.     Charles  V,  had  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  wish  to  hand  down  the  imperial  crown 
to  his  son  Philip.     Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  against  Prot- 
estantism, did  not  receive  countenance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  branch  of  his  family.     The  cruelties  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  con- 
demned and  deplored  by  the  Emperor,     Philip  w^as  so  afraid 
that  Maximilian  himself  would  join   the  Prot^Bt^nts  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  dissuade  him,  by  the  most  pressing  ex- 
hortations, from  taking  such  a  step.     While  the  contest  was 
nging  *m  the  Netherlands,  and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their 
Oiemies  in  France  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  remained  for  the 
t  part  neutral.     Their  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  much  to 
In  determining  their  position.     They  were  warned  by  William 
of  Orange  and  other  Protestants  abroad  that  the  cause  was  one, 
&nd  that  if  Catholic  fanaticism  were  not  checked,  Gennany 
would  be  the  next  victim.    In  the  latter  portion  of  Maximil- 
iui^s  reign,  which  was  from  1564  to  1576,  the  Jesuits  came  in, 
and  disturbances  arose.     Rudolph  II.,  his  successor,  had  been 
brou^t  up  m  Spain,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  this  Order, 
TTie  same  spirit  characterized  Matthias,  who  followed  next.    In 
consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  Rudolph,  the  goveTument 
of  Austria  and  Hungry  had,  during  his  life,  been  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  Matthias,  and  he  in  turn  gave  way,  in  like 
manner,  to  bis  cousin  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  a  bigoted 
Catholic  (1619-37).    Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, were  the  devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  Reaction. 
Matthias  had  been  compelled  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
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Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  toIeratioQ  and  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.    Violations  of  the  Religious  Peace  in 
GerTiiany  on  the  aide  of  tiie  Catholics  were  frequent.    Bishops 
and   Catholic   cities  drove   out  their  Protestant  subjects  aad 
abolished  ProteMant  worship.    The  indignation  of  the  Prot- 
estants throughout  Germany  was  excited  by  the  treatment  of 
the  free  city  of  Donauwtirth,  which  was  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  refused  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent,  thwe 
being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.    The  city  waa 
placed  imder  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Bavarian  Duke 
marched  against  it  with  an  overwhelming  force,  excluded  ProU 
estant  worship,  and  incorporated  the  town  with  his  own  tm- 
toriea  (1607).     Complaints  were  made  on  the  Catholic  side  of 
infractions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Proviso,  which  ordaine<J  tkt 
benefices  should  be  vacated  by  incumbents  who  should  embrace 
Protestantism.     The  Protestants  had  permitted  the  Emperor, 
in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  on  his  own  authority,  to  affirm  the 
Proviso,  which  they  themselves  at  the  same  time  firmly  refuaed 
to  adopt;  just  as  the  imperial  declaration  for  the  protection 
of  Protestant  communities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Catholic 
prelates  had  been  permitted  by  the  other  party.     Protestant 
princes  had  given  to  benefice  lying  near  them,  which  had  already 
been  gained  to  the  Reformation,  bishops  or  administrators  from 
their  own  kinsmen;   and  at  the  diets  they  urged  the  complete 
abolishment  of  all  such  restrictions  upon  religious  freedom.^ 
But  the  Proviso  was  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologne^  who  went  over  to  Proteatantism  in  1582.     The  out^ 
rage  perpetrated  against  Donauworth  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelical   Union  (1608),  a  league    into  which,  however, 
all  the  Protestant  States  did  not  enter,  and  which  from  the 
beginning  was  weakly   organized-     But  the  Catholic   League, 
which  was  formed  to  oppose  it,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  was  firmly  cemented  and  full  of  energy.    On 
the  Protestant  side,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  discord,  the 
hostility  of  the  strict  Lutherans  to  the  Calvinists  was  a  continual 
and  fruitful  cause  of  division.     The  Bohemians  revolted  against 
Ferdinand  II.  in  1618,  when  their  religious  liberties  were  vio- 
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Istd,  and  "  according  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  custom,"  as  one 
tif  tiie  nobles  exprwaed  it,  flung  two  of  the  imperial  councilors 
cut  of  the  window.    When,  shortly  after,  on  the  death  of  Mat- 
l&iaSj  Ferdinand  became  his  succeaaor,  the  Bohemiana  refused 
to  acknowletlge  him  as  their  king,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia to  Ferderic  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
iames  I.  of  England.     Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits^  who 
liad  early  taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominions, 
ffhich  he  had  kept,  up  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  threw  him- 
self as  much  from  necessity  as  from  choicBj  into  the  arms  of  the 
fJ^atholic  League,    He  manifested  his  ardor  in  the  Catholic  cause 
by  an  assiduous  attention  to  religious  services.     For  example,  he 
took  part  in  a  procession  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain  emulate 
ing  thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  displayed  in  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  heathenism.     Thus  the  Austrian  imperial 
house  took  up  the  work  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Charles  V.^ 
of  defending  and  propagating  Catholicism^  in  alli&nce  with  the 
Church.    The  Catholic  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representa- 
tive in  Philip  n.,  found  another  lejider  in  the  Emperor:  and  the 
two  branches  of    the    Hapsburg  family  were  more  united  in 
religious  sympathies.    The  Hector,  Frederic,  with  his  obtrusive 
Cal\'iniam,  and  with  a  court  whose  customs  and  manners  were 
not  congenial  with  Bohemian  feeling  —  receiving  little  support, 
moreover,  from  the  Protest-ant  princes  or  from  England  —  suf- 
fered a  complete  <lefeat.     Lutheran  prejudices  and  the  fear  of 
countenancing  rebellion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  deprived 
him  of  his  natural  allies.     The  result  was  that  Bohemia  was 
abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.     In  the  frightful  persecution  which 
ha<l  for  its  object  the  eradication  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the 
protracted  wars  that  ensued  upon  it,  the  population  was  reduced 
from  about  four  millions  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  !     It  was  only  when  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  and 
devastated : '  when  the  electoral  rank  was  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  territories  of  Frederic,  except 
what  was  given  to  Spain ;  and  when  the  enterprise  of  banishing 
Protestantism  was  actively  undertaken  by  the  combined  agency 
of  the  troops  of  the  League  and  of  Jesuit  priests,  that  the  Prot- 
estant powers  took  up  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Elector.    In 
1626  England^  Holland,  and  Denmark  entered  into  an  alliance 
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for  his  restoration.    Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  defeated,  anri 
the  Danish  intervention  failed.    By  robbing  Frederic  of  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  conferring  it  on  the  Bavarian  Duke,  a  majoritj- 
in  tiie  electoral  body  was  acquired  by  the  Catholics.    But  the 
power  and  station  which  the  Duke  gained,  separated,  in  impor- 
tant particulars,  his  inlere&ta  from  those  of  Ferdinand.     It  was 
throu^  the  aid  of  Wallenst-ein  and  Ins  consummate  ability  in 
collecting  and  organizing,  as  well  as  leading  an  army,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  able  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  virtual  eontrci 
of  Maximilian  and  the  League.^     Wallenstein  was  a  Bohemian 
noble,  proud,  able,  and  swayed  by  dreams  of  ambition;  unscru- 
pulous in  respect  to  the  means  which  might  be  required  for  tk 
fulfillment  of  his  daring  schemes.    He  had  rendered  valuable 
militAry  services  to  Ferdinand;    and,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Bohemian  revolt,  had  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  purchase  of 
confiscated  property.     He  offered  to  raise  an  army  and  to  sw- 
tain  it.    He  made  it  support  itself  by  pillage.    It  was  a  period 
of  transition  in  the  method  of  prosecuting  war,  when  the  old 
system  of  feudal  mUitia  had  passed  away,  and  the  modem  jyB- 
tem  of  national  forces  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.    Anmea 
were  made  up  of  hirelings  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war  as 
a  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  gained ;   consider- 
ing indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident  of  warfare.    The 
ineffable  miseries  of  the  protracted  struggle  in  Germany  were 
due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  this  composition  of  the  armies. 
Bande  of  organized  plunderers,  with  arniis  in  their  hands,  were  let 
loose  upon  an  unprotected  population,  captured  cities  being  given 
up  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  a  fierce  and  lawless  soldiery. 
The  unarmed  people  fh-eaded  their  friends  hardly  less  than  ihetr 
foes.    The  good  behavior  of  the  Swedes  was  a  marvel  to  the 
inhabitants  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,'   and  even  the 
Swedes,  after  the  death  of  their  great  leader,  sunk  down  towards 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  combatants  In  this  frightful  conflict. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Germany,  traversed  and  trampled  for  a 
whole  generation   by  these  hosts  of  marauders,  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  desert;  that  it  endured  calamities  from  which  it  has 
never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory  attended  the  arms  of  Wallenstein  and  of  Tilly,  the 
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Geneml  of  the  League.    Brunswick  and  Hanover,  Silesia,  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  fell  into  their  power.     Tlie  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  their  territory 
pven,  as  a  reward,  to  Wallenstein  (1627).    He  was  anxious  to 
reduce  the  German  towns  on  the  Baltic.     But  Stralsund  offered 
» stubborn  resistance  which  he  could  not  overcome,  although  he 
vfiwed  that  he  would  have  the  town  if  it  were  bound  to  the  sky 
by  chains  of  adamant.     His  ambitious  schemes  were  quite  inde- 
pCDtient  of  the  schemes  of  the  League,  which  could  not  count 
upon  his  support.    Such   waa   their  jealousy  and   animMity 
.towards  the  commander  who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  from 
Uidr  dictation  that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein 
frwQ  Ms  command.    Shortly  before  this,  however,  they  had 
tooved  the  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  njeasure  equally  dan- 
gerous to  his  cause^  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the  hopes  of 
peace.    This  w&s  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution  (1629),  which 
(Jeclared  that  the  Protestant  States,  after  the  Treaty  of  Passau, 
had  no  right  to  appropriate  the  ecclesia^jtical  benefices  which 
*ere  under  their  lordship,  and  that  every  act  of  secularization 
Of  this  nature  was  null ;    that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics 
which  had  become  Protestant  since  that  treaty  must  be  surren- 
dered;  that  the  Declaration  of  Ferdinand  L,  giving  liberty  to 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  waa  invalid,  and 
that  such  subjects  might  be  forced  to  become  CathoIicSj  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes.     That  is,  the  parts  of  the  Religious 
Peace  that  were  odious  to  the  Protestants  were  to  be  enforced, 
according  to  the  strictest  construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxious 
to  the  Catholics  were  to  be  abrogated.    Moreover,  the  Edict 
ordained  that  the  Religious  Peace  should  not  avail  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Calvinista,  Zwinglians,  or  any  other  dissenters  save 
the  adherents  of  the  Augf*burg  Confession.    Tlie  changes  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  Passau  Trenty  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  execution  of  the  Edict  would  have  brought  a  sweeping 
and  violent  rex'olution  in  the  Protestant  commimities.     It  was 
evident  that  nothing  less  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction 
of  Protestantism.    The  most  lukewarm  of  the  Princes,  including 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  were  roused  by  tliis 
measure  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger.    Thus  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  and  the  removal  of  Wallenstein  from  his  command, 
the  two  measures  dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestant 


cause;  the  first  by  awakening  and  combinuig  its  supporters,  and 
the  second  by  weakening  llie  military  strength  of  their  adveRa- 
riea.  Wallenstein  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  League  and  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Maximilian, 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Guatavua  Adolphus,  of 
Sweden,  is  the  hero.  It  had  been  his  aim  in  a  conflict  of  eighteen 
years,  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia^  to  control  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Not  only  was  this  political  aim  imperiled  by  the  imperial 
conquests,  but  they  involved  the  ilanger  of  a  Catholic  reaction 
in  Sweden  itself.  Besides  this  motive,  the  SwetUsh  King  was  M 
impelled  to  intervene  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protestantism,  ■ 
such  as  had  inspired  German  princes,  like  Frederic  of  Sasony, 
and  Philip  of  Hease,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  not  a  crusader,  who  sought  to  exterminate  the  oppoeing 
faith.  Rather  did  he  wish  both  religious  parties  to  respect  each 
other's  rights  and  dwell  in  amity.  His  interposition,  full  of 
peril  to  himself,  was  regarded  by  Brandenburg  and  Saxoay 
with  jealousy  and  repugnance.  It  was  not  until  the  barbarous 
sack  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  troops  of  TiUy 
(1631),  that  the  neutral  party  was  forced  to  side  with  .Sweden. 
The  victory  of  Gustavus  over  Tilly,  and  the  triumphant  advance 
of  the  Swedes  into  the  South  of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power 
of  the  League.  We  find  that  Gustavus  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  princes  but  with  cordiality  by  the  German  cities. 
Whether  his  plan  of  peace,  which  embraced  the  repeal  of  the  M 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both  rehgjons,  " 
the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his  territories  and  to 
the  electoral  dignity^  and  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuit-s,  contem- 
plated his  own  elevation  to  the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must 
remain  uncertain.  No  alternative  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but 
to  call  back  Wallenstein  from  his  estates,  and  give  him  absolute 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  —  powers  which  made  him 
independent  of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  Uability  to  another 
removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a  great  defeat  of 
Wallenstein,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the  Swedes;  but  it  cost 
them  the  life  of  theu-  King. 

In  the  new  phase  which  the  war  assumed  after  the  fall  of 
Gustavus,  the  influence  of  Richelieu  becomes  more  and  more 
predominant.  The  poUcy  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  attain  the  end, 
which  French  politics  had  so  long  purauedj  of  breaking  down 


power  of  Hapsburg,  and^  at  the  same  time,  of  profiting  by 
the  intestine  conflict  in  Germany,  by  extending  the  French  fron- 
tier on  the  east. 

The  ground  on  wMch  Richelieu  vindicated  Mmself  for  lend- 
ing aid  to  Protestanta  was  that  the  war  was  not  a  religious  but 
j  &  political   one.      It  was   the  old  contest  of  France  against 
the  ambitious  effort  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg^  to  destroy  the 
iiidependence  of  other  nations,  and  build  up  a  universal  mon- 
Ftfeby.    Tikis  imputation  wa&  indignantly  denied;   nor  is  there 
[reasoD  to  think  that  such  a  design  was  seriously  entertained  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  partisans.     Yet  a  complete  success  in  their 
mixed  political  and  reHgious  enterprise  would  have  given  them 
a  daJigerous  preponderance.     In  the  warfare  of  PhiUp  II.  against 
! Protestantism,  the  supremacy  of  iSpain  and  the  triumph  of  the 
CathoUc  cause  were  linked  together  in  hia  mind.    Richelieu,  in 
turn,  was  charged  with  cherishing  an  equal  ambition  in  behalf 
of  France.    The  accusation  had  so  much  of  truth  that  be,  doubt- 
less, aimed  to  raise  his  country  to  the  leading  place  among  the 
European  nations.     Holland  helped  the  anti-Atistrian  league  by 
carrying  on  its  own  contest  against  the  troops  of  Spain,  but  was 
deterred  from  entering  further  into  the  war  by  apprehensions 
in  reference  to  France^  and  the  consequences  that  would  follow 
the  augmentation  of  French  power.    Richelieu  had  refrained 
from  engaging  in  the  German  war,  until  the  quelling  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  capture  of  Rochelle  left  his  hands  free.    In 
return  for  the  subsidies  which  he  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been 
Able  to  gain  from  the  wary  monarch  no  share  in  the  control  of 
the  war,  but  only  the  pledge  that  no  attack  should  be  made  upon 
the  Catholic  religion  as  such.    Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  Chan- 
cellor, on  whom  the  principal  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved, 
was  careful  to  retain  for  the  Swedes  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  war,  which  was  done  in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  of  1633,  when 
France  entered  into  an  aUiance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant 
States.     Wallenstein  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread 
to  bis  imperial  master,  as  well  as  to  the  League,    The  com- 
mander, whom  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  remove  or  to 
control,  was  plotting  to  arrange  for  a  peace,  in  which  he  sliould 
settle  with  France  and  Sweden,  satisfy  the  Protestants,  and  prob- 
ably reserve  Bohemia,  as  a  reward  for  himself.     He  had  .sounded 
his  officers,  and  confided  in  their  fidelity  to  their  leader.    The 
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murder  of  Wallenst^in  (1634)  was  the  means  chosen  to  punish 
bis  treaaou,  aiid  avert  the  threatened  danger. 

The  imperial  victory  in  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  in  1634, 
had  the  effect  to  give  to  Richeheu  the  predominance  which  he 
had  long  aspired  after.  The  Swedish  force  was  broken.  The 
aid  of  France  had  now  become  a  necessity.  France  and  Sweden 
were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal  part  in  the  management  of 
the  war,  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  to  whom  the  connectioa 
with  Sweden  had  always  been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Ke&- 
titution,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  abrogated.  TTie 
treaty  between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor  was  concluded  at 
Pra^e  in  1635.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into  this  dis- 
graceful arrangement  was  owingj  in  part,  to  his  jealousj'  of 
Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostihty  to  Calvinism,  that 
prevailed  in  his  court.  RicheUeu's  desire  to  build  up  a  FTenth 
party  among  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  when  Ber- 
nard, of  Weimar,  their  foremost  general,  was  taken  into  the  pay 
of  France.  Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  rehed  on  to  consent  to  a 
permanent  cession  of  territory  to  that  country :  in  his  testa- 
ment, he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  of  Bernard 
in  1639  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts;  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
the  armies  came  under  the  lead  of  French  otRcers.  The  char- 
acter of  the  war  hati  entirely  changed.  Protectant  states  were 
fighting  on  the  imperial  side,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  their 
desertion  of  their  former  allies.  Eight  more  years  of  war  were 
required  to  bring  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  consent  to  a  full  am-  ■ 
nesty  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  religious  peace,  involving  tbe 
surrender  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution;  measures  which  were 
indispensable  to  the  termination  of  the  weary  conflict.  An 
acquiescence  in  these  necessary  terms  of  peace  was  at  last  wrung 
from  the  Emperor  by  his  military  reverses. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  during  this  war,  especially  during  the 
last  years  of  it,  upon  the  defenseless  people,  are  indescribable. 
The  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  diminished  in  thirty 
years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  population  of  Aug^ 
burg  was  reduced  from  eighty  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand. 
Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Wiirteniberg  aa 
}ate  as  1641,  only  torty-eii^i  thousand  were  left.    Cities, 
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la^,  castles,  and  houses  innumerable  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  Tlie  bare  statistics  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty are  appalling. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  confirmed  the  Eccleaaa- 
tJcal  Resen^ation  —  fixing,  however,  1624  as  the  normal  year, 
to  decide  which  faith  shouJd  possess  ecclesiastical  properties.  It 
modified  the  jus  reformandi,  according  to  which  the  religion  of 
wch  state  was  to  be  determined  by  that  of  the  prince;  and  in 
this  matter,  also,  1624  was  made  the  normal  year.  TTiat  is  to 
say,  whatever  might  be  the  faith  of  the  prince,  the  rehgion  of 
each  state  was  to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  according  to  its 
poaiUon  at  that  date.  As  to  their  share  in  the  imperial  admin- 
ifitntion,  the  two  religions  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  substan- 
tial equality.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  were  also 
eKlejjded  to  the  Calvinists;  only  these  three  forms  of  religion 
iFcre  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire  was  re- 
duced to  a  shadow  by  the  giving  of  the  power  to  decide,  instead 
of  aliasing,  in  all  matters  of  peace,  war,  taxation,  and  the  like, 
to  the  Diet,  and  by  the  allowance  granted  to  members  of  the 
■  Diet  to  contract  alliances  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
^f»  powers,  provided  no  prejudice  should  come  thereby  to  the 
W  EtDpire  or  the  Emperor.  The  independence  of  Holland  and  of 
I  Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  Sweden  obtained  the 
I  ttrritory  about  the  Baltic,  which  Gustavus  had  wanted,  in  addi- 
f  tion  to  other  important  places  about  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
L  mouths  of  the  Oder,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe;  in  consequence 
I  of  which  cession  Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  German  Diet. 
'  Among  the  acquisitions  of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics, 
MetB,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace;  France  thus  gaining  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
Sweden  and  France,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace,  ob- 
tained the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany/ 
So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil  discord, 

England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  descended 
from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  held  among  the  European 
states,  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  James  L  (1S03-1625) 
brought  to  the  throne  the  highest  notions  of  kingly  authority, 
and  in  connection  with  them,  a  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  which  bis  experiences  in  Scotland  led  \u\u  l<i  ie%iisA  %a  4 
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natural  ally  of  popular  government.    He  expressed  his  cran 
tion  in  the  maxim,  "No  bishop,  no  king."     The  contrast  beti 
obsequious  prelates  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  the  minieteraj 
of  the  Kirk  who  pulled  hie  sleeve  as  they  administered  theirj 
blunt  rebukes,  delighted  his  soul.    He  found  himself  not  on!] 
delivered  from  his  tormentors,  but  an  object  of  adulation*    He 
had  once  said  of  the  "neighbor  Ivirk  in  England"  that  "it  is 
e\nl-saad  mass  in  English;"'  but  he  was  cured  of  this  aversion'' 
if  it  was  ever  isieriously  entertained.     During  the  reign  of  James, 
the  gulf  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was 
widened,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  wliich  took  place 
in  the  former.    The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded* 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  among  various  admissible  forms 
of  Church  government,  came  to  be  more  and  more  considered  a — 
divine  ordinance,  and  indispensable  to  the  constitution   of  a^ 
Church;   so  that^  as  Macaulay  expresses  it,  a  Church  might  as 
well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation, 
as  without  bishops.    The  other  change  was  the  spread  in  the 
Anglican  body,  of  the  Arminian  theology,  which  introduced  a 
doctrinal  cUfference  that  had  not  existed  before  between   the, 
established  Church  and  the  Puritans.'     As  the  common  enemyj 
which  Anglican  and  Puritan  combined  to  oppose,  became  It 
formidable,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  were  noi 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  two  Protestant  parties  were 
leas  restrained  from  mutual  contention,  and  were  led  by  the  very 
influence  of  their  conflict  with  one  another  to  sharpen  their  char-_ 
acteristic  points  of  difference.  I 

James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  his  hostility  to  the  Puritans. 
On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  petition,  signed  by  neaily 
a  thousand  ministers,  who  asked  for  the  abolishment  of  usagies 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  was  not  only  received  with  no 
favor,  but  ten  of  those  who  had  presented  the  petition  were. 


the_ 
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*  Calderwood.  v,  105,  108;  Burton,  vi.  221. 

*  JiuneH  spot  delegatce.  to  tlic  Syood  of  l>ort,  who  made  ta  hiin  Ftill  reporte 
its  proceedJnKS.  Some  of  Uieni  he  rcwardctl  with  proisotlon  in  theClmirch.  Mxt. 
Hutcliiiuon,  writing  of  the  intervai  between  IGSQ  and  1641,  id  the  next  rngn, 
••ys  of  the  doctrine  of  pr^^tination :  "At  that  ttmo  this  great  doclrine  grvv 
hliUch  out  of  fashion  with  the  prelale9j  but  wb«  gpiicridly  fmbraced  by  all  nh- 
g\av9  and  boly  persona  in  tbc  land."  Life  of  Coi.  H-utrhmnfn,  p.  66  (BohD*!  ed.). 
The  admirable  picture  ai  Puritati  character  presented  in  t]ils  memoir  ia  ai«rndi 
inly  by  tiitf  writer's  strong  prejudice  a^tainat  Cromwell,     Tlie  literatura  on  tb* 

ifltary   r>f  AnniiiifLiiijim    in    tlir    Knglieli    Thurph  ia  givrn  by  Cunniii^am.     Ti 
t^fonmri  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  p.  168  tbq. 
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actually  imprisoned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  ground  that 
their  act  tended  to  sedition  and  treason.  Tlie  petitioners  were 
not  SepEiratists;  they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
complained  of  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  like  abuses,  and  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  a  few  other 
ceremonial  peculiarities.'  The  opportunity  was  presented  for  a 
scheme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  had  the  most  important  consequences;  but  that  opportu- 
nity waa  not  embraced.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
where  a  few  Puritan  divines  met  the  bishops,  the  King  treated 
the  former  with  unfairness  and  insolence.  He  plumed  himself 
oil  the  theological  learning  and  acumen  which  he  fancied  him- 
self to  possess,  and  which  fonned  one  of  his  titles  to  the  distinc- 
tion, which  his  flatterers  gave  liim,  of  being  the  Solomon  of  his 
age.  The  praises  lavi^ed  on  him  by  the  bishops  —  one  of 
whom  declared  that  he  undoubtedly  spoke  by  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  in  connection  with  their  extravagant 
theory  of  royal  authority,  and  of  the  submission  owed  by  the  sub- 
ject, filled  him  with  deUght.  This  Conference  had  one  valuable 
result.  Dr.  Heynolds,  one  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and 
perhaps  the  moat  learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended 
that  a  new  or  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  pre- 
pared; and  this  suggestion  James,  who  complained  of  certain 
marginal  observations  in  "the  Geneva  Bible,"  which  were  im- 
favorable  to  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  caught  up  and  caused  to 
be  carried  out.*  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to  enhance  their  own 
authority  by  exalting  that  of  the  crown  appears  in  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
encountered  the  resLstance  of  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the 
common  law.  As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  poUtica 
of  James  were  not  destitute  of  spirit;  but  the  timidity  of  the 
King,  joined  with  his  desire  to  marry  his  son  to  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supporting  his  son-in-law, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  thirty  years' 

■  Hallup,  ch.  vi.  Cp.  1731. 

•  The  HamptoD  Court  ronf'ererico  la  mtereBting  and  iinportaiit>  aa  presenting 
the  chn^fftCtnTiiitics  of  tbe  two  e<!cl^astio6J  panics  mid  of  th«  sovereign.  Moat 
of  Uio  tkccouDlfl  of  it  are  derived  from  Dr.  Karlow'p  report,  who  waa  on  the  imti- 
Puritan  BJde.  Bee  Fuller,  Chunk  Hiatory,  v.  200;  Nt*!,  p.  ii.,  ch.  i. ;  C«rdwell, 
HiMtrq/  of  Cfrnfer^nrea.  p.  121  ;  Burton,  HuttTny  af  Settliand^  vi.  218  "eq-  Hallam 
(C&n«f .  Hua.,  ch.  vj.)  b&»  cuidid  and  just  rsmfcrkn  on  th«  behavior  of  the  kiog  aod 
of  the  buhopfl. 
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war,  and  moved  him  basely  to  sacrifice  Raleigh  to  the  vengeance 
of  Spain.  His  wont  of  common  sense  was  manifested  b  liia 
attempt  to  impose  episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  Church.  Hia 
arbitrary  principles  of  government,  which  he  had  not  prudence 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  constantly  proclainung,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  civil  contest  that  broke  out  in  the  next 
feign. 

Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  made  the  deliberate  attempt  to  gov- 
ern England  without  a  Parliament-  Thexe  is  no  doubt  that  il 
was  his  design  to  convert  the  limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute 
one.  Although  a  sincere  Protestant,  he  sympathized  fully  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Romanizing  party  in  the  English  Church 
or  the  party  which  stood  at  the  farthest  remove  from  Puritan- 
ism, and  nearest  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Church  of  Roidp. 
Charles's  treatment  of  the  Papists  was  vacillating.  Now  the 
laws  would  be  executed  agaanst  them,  and  now  the  execution  of 
them  would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the  King's  decree.  But 
the  occasional  severities  of  the  government  towards  them  could 
not  efface  the  impression  which  had  been  made  by  the  sending 
of  an  English  fleet  to  aid  in  the  blockade  of  Rochelle  (1625), 
which  the  French  King  was  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  Hugue- 
nots. Laud,  an  honest  but  narrow-minded  and  superstiliaus 
man,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1633,  To  advance, 
in  respect  to  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  without  accepting  the  jurisdiclion  of 
the  Pope,  was  his  manifest  inclination.  He  records  his  dreams 
in  hia  diary.  On  one  occa^on  he  dreamed  that  he  was  recon- 
verted to  the  Church  of  Rome.*  It  was  an  unpleasant  dream 
since  it  related  to  a  danger  that,  as  he  doubtless  felt,  attended 
his  measmes,  but  which  he  meant  to  escape.  His  impracticable 
character  and  lack  of  tact  even  James  I.  accurately  discerned. 
"Tlic  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  of  rule 
and  authority,  because  I  find  that  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and! 
cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  changPi 
and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  io 
a  good  pass."  Of  Laud's  plans  respecting  the  Scots,  J&nies 
added:    "He  knows  not  the  stomach   of  that  people."'    By 

■  Burton,  Hiet.  of  Scottand,  vi.  300. 

*  The  authority  for  Uiia  Htatementof  Jumcs  is  niehopi  John  Hscksl.  BurUA 
vi.  338. 
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means  of  the  Court  of  High  Oommisslot),  a  species  of  Protestant 
Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  and  niercilesa  zeal  in  the 
persecution  of  Puritans.  Tliey  were  even  prosecuted  for  not 
complying  with  new  ceremonies  which  Laud  himself  had  intro- 
duced, and  for  preaching  Calvinism;  and  they  were  punished 
for  declining  to  read  in  the  churches,  the  "Book  of  Sports/* 
which  reconunended  games  and  pastimes,  of  which  they  did  not 
approve.  The  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission,  are 
emblems,  as  they  were  effective  instruments,  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  English  people  were  subjected. 
The  endeavor  to  force  the  English  Prayer-book  upon  Scotland 
called  out,  in  1638,  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots 
for  the  defense  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1642  hostilities  began 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  King,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in  violation  of  his 
pledges,  to  arrest  Pym  and  his  associates,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  same  year  Parliament  convoked  the  Westminster' 
Assembly  to  advise  them  in  the  matter  of  reconstructing  th^ 
Church  of  England.  At  the  outlet,  a  majority  of  its  members 
were  not  only  conforming  ministers,  but  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could  unite.  A 
second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the  Assembly,  was  grow-, 
ing  in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the  Independents  who  held  to  tha 
aelf-goveming  power  of  the  local  congregation  or  church,  int(i 
the  communion  of  which  they  would  receive  none  who  did  not 
give  proof  of  being  spiritual  or  regenerated  persons.  Reject- 
ing the  government  of  prelates  and  of  synods,  they  favored 
voluntary  associations  for  counsel  and  for  the  prosecution,  in 
concert,  of  Christian  work.  The  Independents  were  denied  the 
liberty  which  they  strove  to  obtain  at  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians; and  the  rejection  by  them  of  a  scheme  of  comprehen^ 
aion,  which  would  have  united  both  sections  of  the  Puritan  party, 
has  been  deplored,  even  by  Neal  and  Baxter,  advocates  of  the 
Presbyterian  system.  TTie  Erastians,  among  whom  in  the  As- 
sembly were  Lightfoot  and  iSelded,  of  al!  the  members  the  most 
eminent  for  their  learning,  were  in  favor  of  giving  the  regulation 
of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state.    The  influence  of  tlie 
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Scots,  and  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  them,  in  order  suckss- 
fully  to  withstantl  Charles,  were  powerful  considerations  with 
the  whole  Puritan  body.  Parliament  adopted  the  ScottiBli/ 
Covenant,  and  the  Aissenibly  the  Presbyterian  polity.  But,' 
Parliament  steadily  refused  to  concede  to  this  syatein  a  divine' 
right,  or  to  yield  up  Its  own  aupremacy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeal.  The  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct 
power,  having  the  complete  right  to  excommunicate  its  mem- 
bers, or  to  interdict  communion,  was  not  allowed.  It  was  a 
point  which  the  Scottish  influence  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry.  The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  by  the  Assem- 
bly, were  made  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
"Directory"  was  put  forth  by  authority  of  Parliament,  for  the 
regulation  of  worship,  in  the  room  of  the  Prayer-book.  Between 
one  and  two  thousand  ministers  who  refused  the  new  subscrip- 
tions, were  deprived  of  their  places.^  The  Presbyterian  system, 
similar  to  that  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  appeals 
might  be  taken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  Par- 
liament, was  now  legally  established  in  England.  But  shortly 
after  the  new  regulations  were  passed,  the  Independents,  of 
whom  Cromwell  was  the  chief,  attained  to  supreme  power  in  tbe 
state.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that  Presbyterianism  was  dcvct 
fuUy  established  in  more  than  two  counties,  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
caahirc.  Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  of  "Triers"  for  the  exami- 
nation and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices,  and  without 
the  certificate  of  this  Board,  composed  mostly  of  Independent 
divines,  no  person  could  take  an  ecclesif^tical  office.  TTieir  cc^ 
tificate  was  a  substitute  for  institution  and  induction.  But  the 
Puritans,  when  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  power, 
interdicted  tbe  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  private  houses  as  well 
as  in  churches,  and  imitated,  but  too  successfully,  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  himself,  in  comparison 
with  the  Puritan  leaders  generally,  was  of  a  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit.  Tlie  Independents  were,  generally  speakings  favorable 
to  religious  toleration.  Yet,  it  was  only  a  few,  at  first,  who 
fully  adopted  the  principle  that  the  magistrate  should  use  no 
coercion  whatever  in  matters  of  religious  beliefj  or  the  principle 
that  the  State  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the 

>  Ah  to  tlie  number  and  <;haractcr  of  the  ejected  mlniaters,  see  Vi^ugluta,  Kt^ 
/m4  JVonconformity,  p.  I'Xl. 
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pecuniary  support  of  the  ministry.    The  doctrine  of  religious  Ub- 
;erty  found,  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such  as  Vane^^ 
and  John  Milton,  the  ornament  of  the  Independent  party. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the  religious 
conflicts  among  the  Protestants  of  England.  In  the  reign  of 
[James  I.  a  congregation  of  Independents  escaped  from  persecu- 
tion in  England,  under  circumatances  of  great  difficulty  and 
[hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  A  portion  of  this 
church  of  emigrants,  at  Leyden,  havmg  received  the  benedic- 
tion of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  in  December,  1620,  began  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.^  bands  o{ 
Nonconformists  from  England^  organized  the  colony  of  Mi 
chusetta.  The  Plymouth  settlers  were  Separatists;  the  Mi 
chusetta  settlers  were  not.  But  as  Robinson  had  predicted^ 
"unconformable  Christians"  of  both  classes  found  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  in  Church  principles,  as  soon  as  they  foxmd  them- 
selves out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  at  full  liberty  to  regu- 
late their  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  themselves.  They  adopted  in 
common  the  Congregational  system  of  Church  government.  The 
eettlers  of  Massachusetts  organized  a  State  aa  well  as  a  Church. 
They  founded  a  religious  commonwealth ;  a  community  in  which 
&11  political  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Church ;  a  theocratic  State.  They  have  been  censured  for  the 
|»V£tice  of  intolerance  towards  opponents  of  their  creed,  and  of 
their  ecclesiastical  and  political  order.  On  this  point,  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  those 
<rf  Plymouth.  Among  the  latter,  religious  liberty  was  cherished. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Massachusetts  colony  was 
not  a  fuU-blown  commonwealth,  but  a  society  organized  under 
a  charter;  at  most,  an  incipient  State.  What  may  be  safe  and 
tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully  established  political  community, 
may  be  unsafe  and  destructive  in  an  infant  society  of  this  char- 
acter; especially  in  an  age  of  religious  ferment  and  violent 
ation.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of 
lassachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  advocates  of 
"liberty  of  conscience."  They  generally  believed  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  orthodoxy.  They  had 
not  advanced  to  the  more  liberal  doctrine  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
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individual,  to  the  more  reetricted  notion  of  the  province  of  the 
State,  which  Indepemlents  of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Vane 
expreasedj  and  which  formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Roger 
Williams.' 

Under  the  Protector,  England  once  more  took  the  high  and 
commanding  place  hi  Europe,  which  she  had  lost  since  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  struck  at  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  Protestants,  wherever  they  were  oppressed,  found 
in  the  EngUsh  Ruler  a  defender  whose  arm  was  long  enough  Ui 

ite  their  aiasailante. 

The  EngUsh  people,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell  (1658), 
were  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  rule  of  the  army,  and 
ycEimed  for  their  old  institutions  of  government.  Hence  they 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  Charles  II.  (1660).  The  fatal  mis- 
take was  made  of  requiring  from  him  no  formal  guaranties  of 
civil  ami  religious  liberty.  The  restoration  was  efTccled  by  a 
combined  effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.* 
The  Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  measiuva  ■ 
of  the  reigning  party  under  the  Commonwealth  :  the  Presby- 
terian members  had  been  expelled  from  Parliament  before  the 
trial  of  the  King.  This  party  had  warm  hopes,  not  only  from 
the  agency  which  they  had  exerted  in  bringing  back  the  King, 
but  also  from  his  promises.  In  the  Declaration  from  Bretia, 
prior  to  his  return,  Charles  had  declared  that  no  man  should  ■ 
"be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  reli^on  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
He  had  promised  "a  liberty  to  tender  consciences*'  and  "an 
indulgence"  to  be  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Worces- 
ter House  Declaration  of  the  King,  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion, more  than  confirmed  these  pledges;  but  they  were  all  to 
be  falsified.  The  Presbyterians  found  themselves  deceiveil. 
Charles  was  himself  a  good-natured  sensuahst,  secretly  fond  of 
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'  Among  the  multitude  of  boolca  ob  the  principlea  of  the  rouiidera  of  Ncv« 
EogLand,  we  may  refer  to  PalfTOy's  learned  and  sbie  Hittory  of  Nftp  England, 
vol.  i.J  to  Dr,  H-  M.  Denttr,  Th«  CongreStUionaliinn  of  the  Ituii  300  ye.ar»  (18»0>; 
to  Dr.  Q.  E.  Ellia'*  Tht  Purft^n  Age  and  RxUe  tn  .  .  ,  Af  (uitachuii&tt  (1888)  ;  and  lo 
Dr,  G.  L.  Wftlker'e  Some  Aspect*  of  the  Religiniu  Life  of  fiexa-  England  (1897); 
to  HiOorieal  Difeovrfes,  by  Looturd   Bacon  (1S39). 

'  Fofftter,  Life  of  Cromwetl,  in  tJiiB  Staieatneit  of  the  CommonurraWi,  vols.  til. 
Itod  IV. ;  T,  Cartyle,  Letters  and  Sptechts  of  Otii^rt  CfamttvU  (3d  ed.,  1S571.  BMidcs 
the  Engluh  hietorianfl>  Hume,  ClaniiidoQ,  Godwin,  Mftea.uln.y,  ajid  the  othrrs. 
we  have,  on  thli  penod.  the  worka  of  Guitot,  Hiiiory  of  the  EngliMA  Revoltt:ion, 
jud  Hitt.  of  CromwtU,  the  CommonwwiffA,  and  tht  ReatoraUm  (18M-iSS7}. 
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the  Romish  Church,  to  which  he  conformed  on  his  death-bed. 
But  had  he  been  disposed  to  be  mdulgeut  to  Puritanism^  the 
wave  of  the  Anglican  Reaction,  which  rose  higher  day  by  day; 
the  Reaction  in  which  a  tender  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
family  of  the  King  was  mingled  with  reaentment  against  the 
party  by  whose  instrumentahty  his  father  had  been  brought  to 
the  block,  and  with  love  to  the  Church,  wliich  had  fallen  with 
the  throne,  might  have  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  hia 
uielination.  The  anti-Puritan  measures  had  the  potent  support 
of  Clarendon.  The  Savoy  Conference,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  as  many  Presbyterian  divines,  after 
acrimonious  debates,  in  which  the  Churchmen  showed  no  dis- 
position to  come  to  an  accommodation  -with  their  opponents, 
which  would  have  retained  in  the  Church  a  vast  number  of  able 
and  useful  ministers,  broke  up  without  any  result.  Thus 
another  great  opportunity  for  Comprehension,  for  converting 
the  Anglican  establishment  into  a  Broad  Church,  in  which, 
with  uniformity  in  essentialsij  there  should  be  room  for  diversity 
in  things  of  less  moment,  was  thrown  away.  The  Episcopal 
system  was  reinstated  by  Parhament.  It  was  required  that 
all  ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should  , 
receive  episcopal  ordination ;  that  all  ministers  should  make  a 
declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Prayer-book 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  should  take 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience*  abjure  the  Solemn  Le^ue  and 
Covenant,  and,  moreover,  solemnly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  ( 
lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  or  any  commia-. 
sioned  by  him,  on  any  pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand 
mimsters  —  many  of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, men  like  Richard  Baxter  —  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  in  one  day,  in  1662, 
ejected  from  their  livings.*    This  hard  measure  may,  to  be  sure, 

'  Doeununla  relating  to  the  Settlemni  of  tfu  Church  of  England  by  Ike  Aft  of 
Vnitarmity,  1662.  {I.uticlan,  1832.)  This  is  a  valuable  cgmjiiUtion.  3ee,  aLui, 
Gcv  Xid  ti^nly.  Dontmimts  TUu^tralivt  of  English  Church  Hialory  (1S06),  p.  .586 
9K<^.  An  ixcelleiit  muno^aph  an  thcr  Rt-Btoration  in  it«  FCcltniaeticAll  bti]«tiU,  i* 
th*  work  of  S^ugbtQn,  Church  and  StoU  Twi>  Hundred  Ytarf  Apo;  From  IWO  to 
1663  (18A2).  7'Aa  Life  and  Timea  of  Richard  Baxter  ia  a  Hicwt  itwtructive  abd 
cntertAlnicg  conlrinponLneoue  authority.  Baxter  pUyMl  ■  prominent  part  in  th« 
events  of  Ihe  period.  If  his.  BcholBrship  was  Dot  accumtCt  lus  reading  waa  vast. 
Uia  miad  was  acut«  and  fertili?.  aod  hia  pit>ty  waa  hoiiDred  by  hie  adverwia. 
Hut  in  public  affsJfB,  he  waa  aingularly  divtilutc  of  ta^^t.  and  hf  had  a  tnoat 
exaggerated  f&tth  m  tJio  ctHcacy  of  dUputatione  and  of  "a  few  secesaary  di«tiiL> 
tioB«, "  whetc  hoetile  parties  were  to  be  rccMOciled. 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  done  to  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  under  the  Long  Parliament,  But  those  who  ru- 
jecU'd  the  Covenant  received  a  fi/th  of  the  ineome  of  their  places 
for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  necessities.  In  their  case, 
also,  there  was  a  great  political  division,  a  eiviJ  war  in  which 
the  ejected  ministers  were  against  the  Parliament;  while  the 
ministers  who  were  driven  from  their  parishes  in  1662  were 
loyal  supporters  of  Charles,  wiUiout  whom  he  might  never  have 
obtained  his  throne. 

Wlioever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  tbe  demoralization  of 
the  Englisli  Court,  should  read  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man  of  elevated  char- 
acter, as  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men  who  had  risked  their  lives 
for  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  who  retained  some  respect  for  mo- 
rality and  decency,  were  compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with 
mortification  at  the  shameless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  ICing, 

In  1670  Charles  II.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
Louis  XI V-,  which  has  been  described  as  "a  coahtion  agadnst 
the  Protestant  faith  and  the  Hbertie-s  of  Europe."  It  vios 
agreed  that  Charles^  at  the  fitting  time,  should  avow  himself 
a  Catholic,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louis,  establish  a  Catholic 
religion  and  absolute  government  in  England.  In  return, 
Charles  was  to  help  Louis  in  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the 
Netherlands.  The  dominions  of  Spain  in  America  were^  if  prac- 
ticable, at  a  later  day,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  contracting 
powers.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Louis  expected  to  carry 
out  the  plot  contained  in  this  treaty,  so  far  as  the  forcible 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  reli^on  in  England  is  concerned. 
It  was  enough  for  him,  if  the  King  and  Parhament  remamed 
in  a  constant  disagreement,  and  if  England  could  be  at  least  pre- 
vented from  interfering  with  his  schemes  of  conquest,  Tlip 
hedtation  of  Charles  about  professing  his  Catholicism  retarded 
the  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Strenu-  I 
ous  opposition  had  sprung  up  in  Parliament  to  the  King,  and  ■ 
especially  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  avowed 
CathoUc.  Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  undertaken, 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Anghcan  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  policy  of  Charles  became  evident  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  war  against  Holland.    In  1673  a  Declaration 
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of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters, 
was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  their  support  or  of  de- 
luding them  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Charles  II.  died  in 
1685. 

James  IT.,  with  the  same  subservience  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  same  arbitrary  notions  of  government  which  had  be-  I 
longed  to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more  obstinate  mind, 
and  differed  from  Charles  in  cherishing  a  sincere  and  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1686  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  which  had  been  abohshed  forever  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  was  revived,  and  the  notorious  Jeffreys  placed 
at  its  head.  Finding  that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be 
won  by  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  the  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  was  issued  m  1687,  for  the  sake  of  cnhst- 
ing  the  Dissenters  in  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. However  just  the  measure  might  be,  it  involved  in 
itself  a  violent  stretch  of  prerogative.  But  it  was  recognized 
as  a  part  of  a  scheme,  which,  if  accompHshed,  would  bring  upon 
Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  alike  a  renewal  of  persecution 
in  the  most  unrelenting  form.  The  combination  of  parties, 
which  was  produced  by  the  plot  of  James  for  subverting  the 
Protestant  religion  and  establishing  Popery,  gave  rise  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  estabUshment  of  William  of  Orange 
upon  the  throne,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  JamesA 
and  had  defended  Holland  and  Protestantism  against  the  assaults 
of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  accession  of  WilHam  and  Mary,  says 
Hallam,  ^Hhe  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed  with  little  difficulty, 
thoi^h  not  without  miuTnurs  of  the  bigoted  Cburchmen,  It 
exempts  from  the  penalties  of  existing  statutes  against  separate 
conventicles,  or  absence  from  the  established  worship,  such  as 
should  take  the  oath  of  aliepance  and  subscribe  to  the  Declara- 
tion against  Popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate  congrega- 
tions as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives, 
also,  an  indulgence  to  Quakers,  without  this  condition.  Meet- 
mg  houses  are  required  to  be  registered  and  are  protected  from/' 
insult  by  a  penalty.  No  part  of  this  toleration  is  extended  to 
Papists,  or  such  as  deny  the  Trinity."  The  subscription  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith  was  practically  dispensed  with;  "though," 
ds  Hallam,  *'8ucb  a  genuine  toleration  as  Christianity  and 


ptulooofdiy  alike  detnand  had  no  place  in  our  statute  booV 
befc^v  the  ragn  of  George  IH." 

The  mmistry  of  \Villiam  TII.^  when  they  introduced  the 
Toleration  Act,  introduced  also  a  Comprehension   Bill,  which 
released  NonconiormiBta  from  the  aecessdty  of  subscribing  the 
Article&  and  Homilies,  and  delivered  them  from  the  obligalioD 
to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that  were  most  obnoxious.    Had 
this   scheme    been   adopted,   Presbyterians  would    have  bwn 
admitted  to  the  charge  of  parishes  without  reordination.   It 
failed  by  the  force  of  the  opposition  to  it  in  Convocation,  to 
which  it  was  referred.     Moderate  Churchmen,  like  Tillotson, 
Bumet,  Stillingfleet^  Patrick,  and  Beveridge,  were  outnumbered 
by  those  who  were  resolutely  averse  to  any  moditieations  of  the 
Prayer-book.    The  measure  was  lost,  partly  from  the  strength 
of  this  Anti-Puritan  feeUng,  partly  from  the  fact  that  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Quaker.^  were  left  out  of  the  arrangement, 
which  was  shaped  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
excluavely.    The  fear  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  much, 
which  waa  apt  to  be  an  ally  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced 
in  some  degree   the  mind»  of    certain  statesmen.     The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  measure,  a  danger  that  was  better 
appreciated  afterwards,  was  that  of  giving  a  great  augmenta- 
tion of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-jurors,  who  bad  forfeited 
their  benefices  rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  dynasty,  and 
who,  had  the  Liturgy  been  remodeled,  might  have  grown  into 
a  powerful  sect.     It  is  stated,  also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay, 
that  the    Presbyterian  ministers,  who  at   the   head  of  largf 
churches  in  London  had  a  much  higher  and  more  eomfortablf 
station  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  ill-treated 
parish  clergy,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.     That  they  took  this 
position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well-informed  writers." 

The  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  of  Scotland.'  Under 
Charles  H.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law  in  Scotland, 
although  some  latitude  was  granted,  under  the  name  of  Indul- 
gence, with  regard  to  the  forms  of  public  worship.    A  fierce 

'  Vaiigban,  p.  461.  The  clmractri'  of  the  flfheme  and  the  proce^difigg  of 
OonvocalLon  aire  fully  described  by  Macaulay,  iii,  424  seq. 

'  S«  HBllam,  Cantt.  Hiai.,  ch".  icviK  Macaulav,  Hist,  of  England  (  Harpera' 
Am.  *d.),  i.  172 ;   ii.  103  acq. ;  U5  ks^.  -,  VM-.  ^,  235,  «22. 
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resL^tanee  was  made  by  adherents  of  the  Covenant  during  this 

raga  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  at  whose  inistance  it  was 

flude  a  capital  offense  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian  conventicle, 

(ff  to  attend  such  a  meeting  in  the  open  air.    James  wanted  to 

flave  the  Roman  Catholics  deUvered  from  the  operation  of  penal 

laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the  Covenanters.     The  conces- 

srotis  which  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  make  to  them  were 

mluced  to  the  narrowest  compass.     But  they  stood  by  their 

cause  with  stubborn  bravery,  through  all  those  troubled 

"  times, 
Whose  echo  rings  tlirough  Scotland  to  this  hour." 

In  1690  the  system  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  people  was  abolished^  and  the  synodical  poUty  estab- 
lished in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this  revolution,  the  vindic- 
tive fury  of  the  populace  was  expressed  in  outrages  upon  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  who  suffered  numerous  indignities.  In  the 
language  of  the  time,  they  were  "rabbled." 

Henry  IV.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  to  inters 
vcne  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the  traditional 
French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
Austria,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  France,  In 
the  ten  years  that  followed  his  death,  after  Sully  had  retired 
from  oifice,  when  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de 
Medici,  the  factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint  were  once 
more  let  loose,  and  the  path  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintain  an  alliance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Queen.  Nobles  who  were  di.safFected  with  the  govern- 
ment courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots  from  interested 
motives.  The^e  influences,  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
sorts  of  persecution  to  which  they  were  constantly  subject,  by 
the  permi.'ssion,  if  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  government, 
and  through  the  hostile  preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  kept  the 
Huguenot  churches  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  and  discon- 
tent. Their  counsels  were  divided,  some  aflvisiug  a  resort  to 
arm-s  and  others,  like  the  aged  Du  Plessis  Momay,  advising 
patience.  The  invasion  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam  by  the 
King,  in  1620,  the  seizure  of  Church  property,  which  had  been. 
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long  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  infliction  of  atro— 
clous  cnieltipB  upon  them  moved  the  National  Sj-notl,  m  1621, 
by  a  small  majority,  to  decide  upon  war.  The  Huguenots,  & 
great  part  of  whom  remained  passive  and  neutral,  were  worsted, 
but  the  Ruccessful  reastance  of  Montauban,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  of  MontpclUer,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  Protestants 
were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  religious  rights,  and 
Montauban  and  RochelJe  were  still  left  in  their  hands.  Their 
peculiar  circumstances  gave  them  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  political  party,  with  which  nialcontenta  of  all  shades 
would  naturally  ally  themselves  within  the  kingdom^  and  which 
would  borrow  strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants 
of  other  countries.  A  spirit  of  hostihty  to  tlie  Crown  and  & 
love  of  independence  would  naturally  grow  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  Crown 
was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  subjugating  feudalism.' 
With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  administration  of 
Richelieu,  there  was  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  afTairs,  to  the 
pohcy  of  Henry  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624—1642),  as  far 
as  the  government  of  France  was  concerned,  was  to  consolidate 
the  monarchy,  by  bringing  the  aristocracy  into  thorough  sub- 
jection to  the  King,  and  by  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on  the  old 
spirit  of  feudal  independence.  Under  him  began  the  procejs 
of  centralization,  of  officers  appointed  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  fully  developed  in  France  after  the  great  Revo- 
lution. Hia  policy  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  as  a  distinct  political  organization,  a  state  within  the 
state ;  and  this  he  accomphshed  when  La  Roehelle,  the  last  of 
their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands  (1628). 

—  The  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  receives  the  general  applause 
of  Frenchmen ;  not  so  his  domestic  rule.  The  interests  of  the 
State  must  prevail  over  every  other  consideration.  This  was 
his  first  maxim.  To  this  end,  absolute  obedience  must  be  ex- 
acted of  all  orders  of  men,  and  disobedience  be  punished  with 
unrelenting  severity.  The  Prince  must  allow  no  interference 
of  the  Church  or  the  Pope  with  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority. 
Nobles  must  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people  and  must 
serve  the  State  in  war.  The  Judges  in  Parliament  must  be 
kept  from  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.    The 

'  Ha  FtUoe,  Hirt.  d,  Prol.  d  Ftgtmm,  p.  307. 
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people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  subjection,  and  be  subject  to 
burdens  not  so  heavy  as  to  crush  them,  nor  so  light  as  to  induce 
them  to  forget  their  subordination.  Care  should  rather  be 
had  for  the  culture  and  instruction  of  a  part  of  the  nation  than 
of  the  whole,  which  miglit  be  mischievous.^  Richelieu  abolished 
anarchy,  but  he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinoua 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise  in  its  place.  Hia  destruction 
of  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots  left  them  open  to  the 
deadly  assaults  of  nilera  more  fanatical  than  himself.  Had  he 
been  inclined,  or  if  inclined,  had  he  been  able,  to  draw  the 
Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it  against  Spam^  the 
finaJ  result  might  have  been  happier  for  France.'  In  truth, 
the  capture  of  La  Rochelie  gnve  an  impulse  to  the  emigration 
of  Protestants,  and  France  began  to  lose  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  ita  population,"  Abroad,  Richelieu  joined  with 
Sweden  and  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  making  war 
upon  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  his  double  pur- 
pose of  breaking  dovra  the  imperial  power,  and  amplifying  the 
territory  of  France.  The  work  of  Richelieu  was  carried  for- 
ward in  the  same  spirit  by  Maaarin,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  design  of  this  monarch  was  to  make 
himself  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy ;  in  other  words, 
to  imitate  Henry  VIH.,  ajs  far  as  was  compatible  with  main- 
taining the  connection  of  the  French  Church  with  Rome;  and, 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he  aspired  to  be  the  dictator  in 
the  European  commonwealth,  His  quarrel  with  the  Pope, 
his  persecution  of  the  Janseniats,  and  his  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  are  the  three  principal  events  in  his  domestic 
reli^ous  policy.  His  controversy  with  Innocent  X.  grew  out 
of  the  King's  attempt  to  extend  the  right  called  la  rtgaU  —  that 

'  Kichelieu'^  politicK]  Tnt&ment  ia  well  epitomiied  by  HiJiuBaer,  p.  6S6.  OF 
th«  part  takpti  by  Riclirlioii  Ln  the  compoflitioa  of  the  Testomenl  and  Memoirs, 
*ee  R«ake.  v.  137  Aeq.,  MAnin,  xi.  fiOt  it:<\. 

*  Mai^'D  aays  of  the  Hugiucnot  party  th^t  it  retarded  the  encroaching  wove 
or  deapatism.  "Mifux  e-Cit  valu  lancer  lea  Rochvlots  Bur  I'l^sfMtgnc  que  de  Ips 
d^tniire.  Rirhelieu  a'&buiia  point  df  M  viclatro,  m»ini  il  rendit  facile  k  uti  nutre 
d*pn  abuser  Apr^  lui^  La  llaphello  debout,  aU  tl'eAt  imk  mtaurer  I'^rft  dm  fK-r- 
B^evtiona  et  j^voqypr  I'^tlit  Je  NatitM."  xi.  307,  Michekt  obwrvra  that  Henry 
IV.  Atid  RjcheJieu  both  aimMJ  at  national  Uaity^  but  by  dilTercnt  mpaiin —  the 
first  by  tlio  uflt-,  the  aecond  by  the  dfstniclion,  of  (he  vjtul  forcea,  Itiat.  de  Frana, 
xi.  4fll.  UfiQii  Ujr>K-Iieu'H  ptrsoraat  Iraitn,  see  Simnaadi,  Hiat.  dot  Fronqoit,  XXuL 
1  seq.     Hanke  juclgoa  hliu  more  favorably. 

■SmilcBj  The  HugumoiM  in  ftt^iuT,  etc.,  1867. 
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is,  the  right  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  see  and  tempo- 
rarily fill  the  vacancy,  until  a  new  incumbent  should  take  tk 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  —  to  extend  this  prerogative  over 
Burgundy,  the  old  English  portion  of  France,  and  portions  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  privilege  in  question  belonged  to  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  required  the  vassals'  oatti 
of  the  bishops  in  these  districts,  and  they  were  supported  in 
their  refusal  to  grant  it  by  the  Pope.  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XI.  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Cler^,  in  1682, 
supporting  the  views  of  the  King,  passed  the  famous  four  propo- 
sitions of  Gallican  liberty:  that  the  Pope  has  authority  only 
in  spiritual  matters,  not  over  kings  and  princes;  that  tbe 
authority  of  a  General  Cbuncil  is  above  that  of  the  Pope;  that 
the  Pope  is  bound  by  the  Giurch  laws,  and  by  the  particular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  French  Church;  and  that  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  irreformable,  unless  tb^ 
are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
long  controversy  was  at  length  adjusted  by  an  accommodation, 
under  Innoeent  XII.,  m  which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative, 
which  hail  formed  the  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave 
up  the  four  propasitions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their 
assent  to  them,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to 
do  90.  Bossuet  had  assumed  the  post  of  a  literary  champion 
of  the  Gallican  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  King ;  but,  in  con.sequciiM 
of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  celebrated  work  against 
the  ultramontane  type  of  Catholicism  did  not  see  the  light 
until  1730. 

Jansenism  was  a  reaction  within  the  Catholic  Church,  against 
the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  middle  type  of  doctrine 
between  the  system  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Pelagius.  Tie 
Molinists  ingeniously  reserved  to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in 
conversion.  Jansenism  was  a  revival  of  the  Augustinian  tenets 
upon  the  inability  of  the  fallen  will  and  upon  elficacious  gracfc 
In  thi.s  respect  the  Jansenista  were  on  the  same  path  as  the 
Reformers;  but,  unlike  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the 
Fathers  in  order  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
rested  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow  im- 
plicitly the  great  founder  of  Latin  theology.'     Bajus,  professor 

I  Bu^^  HiBtory  a\  the  Po^w,  V^.  MS,  m^ 


at  Louvain,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centtuy,  led  the 
way  in  this  reassertion  of  Augustinian  principles.  But  it  waa 
Jansonlus,  also  a  professor  at  Louvain  and  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  bis  fellow-student,  Duvergier,  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who 
subsequently  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement.  St.  Cyran, 
Pascal,  Amauld,  Nicole,  and  their  associates,  who  were  called 
Port  Royalists,  from  their  relation  to  the  cloister  of  that  name, 
became  the  leaders  of  the  party.  If  we  glance  at  the  Jesuit 
fraternity  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  that  its  character  had  altered  for  the  worse^  It^  pro- 
fessed members  were  no  longer  confined  to  spiritual  duties, 
but  shared  with  the  coadjutors  the  management  of  colleges 
and  the  administration  of  secular  affairs.  The  religious  fervor 
that  had  existed  earlier  was  very  much  cooled.  The  obliga- 
tion to  renounce  property,  as  a  private  possession,  was  evaded. 
A  "mercantile  spirit"  crept  even  into  the  institutions  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  established  by  the  order.  In  the  room  of 
defending  the  Papacy,  it  generally  sided  with  France  in  the 
contests  with  the  Holy  See.  By  the  policy  adopted  in  its 
Asiatic  missions,  the  Jesuit  order  at  length  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  as  it  had  offended  the 
Dominicans  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Jesuits  gradually  ceased  to  be  absorbed  in  a  great  object, 
the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  and  the  extension  of  it 
over  the  globe,  and  directed  their  energit^  to  the  preservation 
of  their  own  power.  But  it  was  their  lax  ethical  masams  which, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  undermined  their  reputation.  Thai 
"Provincial  Letters"  of  Pascal,  in  which  their  loose  casuistry 
was  chastised  with  the  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon  them  a 
deadly  wound.  While  the  Jansenists,  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  oppo.'iition  to  ultramontane 
usurpations,  supported  the  King  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pope, 
they  enjoyed  the  royal  favor;  but  when  they  set  themselves 
against  his  effort  to  bring  the  Church  under  his  feet,  he  turned 
against  them  and  gave  his  ear  to  the  inimical  suggestions  of 
the  Jesuits.  Finally,  in  1710,  he  pulled  down  the  cloister  of 
Port  Royal,  and  banished  the  Jansenist  leaders.  In  1708 
Clement  XI.  had  issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  "Moral  Reflec- 
tions "  of  Quesnel,  a  work  which  had  been  approved  by  Bossuet 

>  RanlEe.  iii.  131  aw). 
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and  by  Noailles,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  was  follow^ 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Jansenist  party  in  1713,  in  the  form 
of  the  famous  bull,  Unigenitus,  which  exphcitly  condemneti 
one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  same  book.  The 
Pope  was  forced  into  this  action  by  the  French  Court,  undw 
the  influeuce  of  Father  Le  Tellier,  who  had  declared  tliat  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  censurable  propositions  in  the  bock. 
Gement  was  obliged  to  make  good  the  declaration  by  con- 
demning one  hundred  and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jansenists  alone, 
but  all  true  Galileans,  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceeding?. 
This  controversy  was  continued  in  the  next  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  Opposants  or  Appellants  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Acceptanfs  or  ConslUuiionaires,  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Jansenists,  on  the  other.  The  Papal  authority 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  Jansenist  opinions,  in  sub* 
servience  to  the  dictation  of  the  Court,  and  this  coercion  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  French  clergy,  many  of  whoTO 
were  forced  into  a  denial  of  their  real  convictions.  Tlic  Jansen- 
ists survived  in  the  separatist  archie piseopal  Church  of  Utreclit, 
and  still  more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  liberalism, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  and  religious  revolutions  tliat 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

The  Huguenots,   under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  had  bepn 
I  protected  in  their  religious  freedom.    It  was  only  as  a  political 
I  organization  that  these  statesmen  had  made  war  upon  Ihetii. 
After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  a  party  that  was  hostile  to 
the  Protest4ints  gamed  an  increasing  influence  over  the  King, 
whose  personal  vices  were  attended  with  forebodings  of  remorse, 
and  with  superstitious  anxieties  that  sought  relief  in  the  perse- 
cution of  heresy.     He  fell  under  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fessor, La  Chaise,  with  whom  were  joined  the  war-minister, 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and  even  Madam  Mauitenon,  his  v/ik, 
formerly   a   Protestant.     Hence    the   great   attempt    to   m»kf- 
proaelytes  by  the  use  of  all  varieties  of  cruelty.    "For  many 
years,"  says  Martin,  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  "had  beea 
acting  towards  the  Reformation  as  towards  a  victim  entangN 
in  a  noose,  which  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  till  it  strangles 
its  prey."     Declarations  and  edicts  of  the  most  oppressive  chaf- 
acter  had  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.     At  length 
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the  atrocious  scheme  of  the  dragonade,  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers 
In  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the  pretended 
conversions  effected  by  such  means  the  proBigate  rulers  of 
France  ^ng  praiaea  to  God.  Louis  XIV,  endeavored  to  quiet 
his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  a  hell  for  his  unoffending  sub- 
jecta.  The  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  con- 
verts who  relapsed  to  the  Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  fifty  thousand  families  had  fled  from  the  country. 
In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant 
rights,  was  revoked.  The  churches  of  the  Huguenots  were 
seized;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  the  laity, 
not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  refugees  escaped  to 
enrich  Protestant  countries  to  which  they  removed  by  their 
skill  and  industry.  Many  remained  firm  under  the  severest 
trials,  and  assembled  in  forests  and  by-places  to  celebrate  their 
worship.  It  was  not  until  1788  that  their  marriagea,  which 
had  been  treated  as  invalid,  were  pronounced  legal,  and  they 
did  not  gain  their  rights  in  full  until  the  Revolution. 

"France  was  impoverished,"  writes  Martin,  "not  only  in 
Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  much  more 
numerous,  who  reniained,  in  spite  of  themselves,  discouraged, 
ruined,  whether  they  openly  resisted  persecution,  or  suffered 
some  external  observances  of  Catholicism  to  be  wrung  from 
them,  all  having  neither  energy  in  work  or  security  in  life;  it 
was  really  the  activity  of  more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France 
lost^  and  of  the  million  that  produced  most."  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  many  of  the  refu- 
gees were  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helped  to  build 
up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1713), 
at  the  instigation  of  Le  Tellier,  who  had  succeeded  La  Chaise  as 
a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  persecution  against 
the  Protestants  was  renewed,  in  forms  of  aggravated  and  in- 
genious cruelty. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Louis  XTV.  succeeded  brilliantly  for 
a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment  and  defeat. 
He  made  himself  as  formidable  by  his  power  and  ambition  as 
Philip  II.  had  been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century; 
and  like  him  he  waa  destined  to  experience  a  mortLf5dng  failure, 
as  well  as  to  lay  t}ie  foun(.lation  of  untold   calamities  for  hia 
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nation.     His  attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  whicli  were 
regarded   by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  against  his  inroads  aDd 
aggression,  led  to  tlie  triple  alliance  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden,  in  1668,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Spain.    The  same  year  he  concluded  with 
Spain  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.     The  resentment  of  Loubi 
against  Holland  led  him  to  form,  in  1670,  the  secret  treaty 
with  Charles  H,,  "m  behalf  of  Catholicism  and  absolutism.    But 
the  unpopularity  of  the  war  against  Holland  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and   the  necessity  under  which   Charles  waa  placed,  of 
making  peace  with  the  Dutch,  together  with  a  like  course  oo  the 
part  of  other  allies  of  Louis,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimegueo  in 
1678-1679,  by  which  he  gained  a  number  of  towns  and  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlands,  besides  certain  German  places.     HoUanil 
waa  left  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.      The  continued 
aggressions  of  Louis  occasioned  the  grand  alliance  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  him  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  which 
William  of  Orange  was  the  foremost  leader  among  tlie  allis. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  previous  war,  when  Holland  was  over-  ■ 
run  by  the  French  armies  and  reduced  almost  to  despair,  the  ' 
Republican  magistrates  were  overthrown  and  the  government 
placed  m  the  hands  of  William.    By  him  the  courage  of  the 
nation  had  been  roused,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they 
had  cut  through  the  dykes  and  inundated  the  country.    Thence- 
forward Williani  was  the  most  determined  and  dangerous  antag- 
onist of  Louis,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  coalitions  formed 
against  him.    In  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  Louis  renounced    , 
his  support  of  the  Stuarts,  and   adnntted  William  IIL  to  be  J 
^the  rightful  King  of  Grejit  Britain  and  L-eland.    The  war  of^ 
the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the 
Austrian  House  in  Spain  and  to  combine  Spain  with  France, 
by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  was  closed  in  1713  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.    It  was 
provided  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under 
one  sovereign;    the  Spanish   Netherlands  were  transferred  tOj 
Austria;    and  the  Bourbon  Prince  was  left  on  the  throne  cl( 
Spain,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  in   1711. 
The  "grand  monarch"  came  out  of  the  wars  which  had  beenj 
kindled  by  his  ambition,  thwarted  and  reduced  to  distress.    A( 
significant  feature  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  recognition 
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of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  King  of  Prussia.  As  Sweden 
Hank  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  held  for  a  time,  as  the 
leading  Protestant  power  in  the  North,  Prussia  was  rising  to 
take  her  place. 

Hie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  efifected  the  utter  paralysis  and/ 
prostration  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  The  Popes  found  tliem-j 
selves  unable  to  contend  with  the  temporal  power.'  The  dis- 
position of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the  side  of  Spain  andi 
Austria  sharpened  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  Frencly 
king,  and  subjected  them  to  humiliation.  When  Clement  XI. 
abandoned  the  anti-French  poUcy,  he  was  obUged  to  succumb 
to  the  threats  of  the  imperialists.  Treaties  of  peace  were  con- 
cluded between  the  European  nations,  in  which  the  interests 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  mvolved,  but  in  regard  to 
which  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Church  of  France  re- 
mained Catholic;  it  was  even  guilty  of  a  revolting  persecution; 
but  it  imited  with  the  monarch  in  abridging  the  power  and 
thwarting  the  deigns  of  the  Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the 
Catholic  world  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and 
French,  which  the  Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant 
States  acquired  a  preponderance  of  power;  and  the  Court  of 
Innocent  XI.  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coahtion,  al- 
though its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  the  persecuting  measures  which  Loms  XIV.  adopted 
ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion  were  in  the  highest 
degree  harmful  to  it ;  for  the  hatred  of  these  atrocious  proceed-- 
ings  contributed  to  swell  the  current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church 
and  to  religion,  which  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  Bull  UnigenUvs,  as  it  condemned  Jansenism  and  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  alliance  with  the  Papal 
See.  But  this  Bull,  with  the  cognate  measures,  divided  the 
clergy  and  excited  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papal 
supremacy  over  the  GaUican  Church,  The  Janaenists  became 
virtual  auxiliaries  of  the  rising  party,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
innovation  had  full  sway. 

Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.  Voltaire  was  then  about  twenty- 
one  years  old.  The  age  of  philosophy  and  illuminism,  of  reli- 
gious and  political  revolutions,  was  approaching*    TTie  third 
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estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to  grasp  the  power  which 
had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles  and  concentrated  in  the 
throne.  Free-thinking,  transplanted  from  England,  was  taking 
root  and  spreading  through  all  orders  of  French  society,  thence 
to  be  diffused  over  Em-ope.  The  fabric  of  political  and  reli- 
gious despotism  which  Ix>uis  XIV.  had  erected,  was  to  go  down 
before  the  end  of  the  century  in  a  revolutionary  tempest. 


Peotestantism,  under  whatever  diversities  of  form  it  ap- 
peared, and  notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  character  and  of 
opinion  which  are  observed  among  its  leaders,  is  distinguished 
as  a  system  of  belief  by  two  principles.    These  are  justification!, 
by  faith  alone,  and  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scripturea,Ai 

The  subject  round  which  the  Protestant  discussions  re- 
volved, and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the  recon- 
dUation  of  man  to  God.  The  controversy  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theology  on  which 
the  ancient  coimcils  had  spoken.  The  Apostolic  symbol,  the 
creeds  of  Nicffa  and  Chalcedon,  were  accepted  in  common  by 
both  parties.  In  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ 
they  stood  on  the  same  ground.  On  the  subject  of  Anthro- 
pology, the  doctrine  of  sin,  it  is  true  that  the  Reformers  ear- 
neatly  asserted  the  Augujstinian  views,  in  opposition  to  that 
modified  opinion,  less  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  tenet,  which  had 

■  Among  the  books  of  refer^ice  ntapeeting  the  Proteatant  ftnd  the  Cfttholto 
Theology  B-re  the  CoUcctiana  or  Creeds;  the  Lutfaemi]  [edited  by  Hase,  1S46) ; 
Th*  Book  of  Conc&rd,  or  the.  Sj/mbolual  Biwi*  of  the  Kixinffeiical  Lvthrfon  Church, 
etUted  b;  Praf.  H.  E.  J^gbe  (pp.  672),  Phil^dolplujn,  1882.  The  Refomicd  [by 
Siitatyet.  1&40)  ;  Tii6  Roiimti  CsUitilto  (by  Btreitwolf  u.  Kleiner,  1846).  Bee,  ^m, 
8c:h^,  The  Creeds  ef  CkriMmdom.  (1677)..  Calvin's  Inatilnie*  and  HeluicUiioD 'li 
Loci  Communes  arc  the  priDcipal  doctriiiid  tT^attSM  Oil  the  Prti(««taot  «ide  m  tha 
Age  of  tht  RefommtioD.  Bdlarotine  u  fltlll  the  ablest  controverai&lut  on  the 
Cathohc  Bide  mnce  the  Tridentine  Counail  ^  Diajndaiiontg  de  ConirntxrwiiM  Chnji- 
liana  PidH  adv.  hujut  Ttmporii  harvlieoa  (Rome,  1^1,  16S2,  1593).  The  ablest 
antapmiata  of  BellAi-mine  were  Mitrtin  ChemnitE,  Examen  Condi  Trid.  (lAKfi-73>, 
and  the  Hu^ueoot  theulo^an,  Chamier,  Fanstratut  CaihUica,  etc.  (Geneva,  1626; 
Frmtkfqrt,  1629).  A  convenient  [BaP"Bl  of  Catholla  Theology  u  Perrane,  Prtr- 
lettionet  ThetAogiea  <2  void.,  1847).  Among  the  modsm  works  an  Protestant  The- 
ology are  Plapck,  GkH.  d.  prct,  Lthrbegnfft  (1781-1800) ;  Gas*.  OvA.  d-  jirot, 
Dogmalik  (1^62)  ;  A.  3chweizer,  Die  prat.  Centrat-dogmm.  innerhaUt  d.  rtf.  Kifth* 
(18M);  Hcppe,  Doffmatik  d,  detdtch  Prot.  (18B7);  Doraer.  Gtch.  d.  pnt,  Thet4. 
(Ifte?);  Schenkel,  Dm  FFejm  d.  Prot.  (1846).  Kvrl  Haae,  HandbucA.  d.  Probw 
lantiKhm  PoUmik  (1871).  See.  also,  Werner,  Otch.  d,  kath.  Theot.  ttit  d.  Trid.  Cone. 
(18^).  To  thcMc  are  to  be  added  numerous  modern  works  on  Symbolics  and  on, 
the  HiBtorii'  of  Doctrine,  by  Neandtr,  Ilamack,  Klee  (Roman  Cath.)t  Baumgartcii- 
Cruaius,  Hngenbach,  SchafT,  Uaur.  Mcihler  (Rom.  Calh.),  Fiaher  (O,  P.),  Nilsadl 
(1S70),  Wij»r>  8hedd,  Sheldon,  Sokmid  (4.  ed,  Hauck),  1887. 
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been  (liatinctly  espoused  by  one  of  the  leading  mediieval  schoolB, 
the  followers  of  Scotus,  and  had  affected  all  of  the  schoWtic 
systems,  y  It  was  in  their  profound  sense  of  the  reality  of  m, 
^a~Df^s  dominion  in  the  human  will,  that  the  ProtestMits 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  theology.  Zwingli  alone,  of  ftll 
the  foremost  Refomierg,  calleil  in  question  the  fact  of  native 
guilt,  as  this  is  asserted  in  the  Augustinian  theology;  and  even 
he  did  not  adhere  uniformly  to  liis  theory.  But  the  doctrine 
of  sin  was  only  indirectly  and  subordinately  brought  into  the 
debate.'  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  mice  the 
body  of  the  Reformers  rested  on  the  Ansehnic  ifiea  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  likewise  formed  a  part  of  the  opposing  cre«d.*  The 
point  of  difference  was  on  the  vital  question  how  the  soul,  bur- 
dened with  self-condemnation,  is  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
ains  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God  in  the  character  of  a  recon- 
ciled father.  In  the  teachings,  injunctions,  services,  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  the  Reformers  had  sought  for  this  infinite  good 
in  vain.  They  found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pardoD, 
from  the  bare  mercy  of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
a  pardon  that  waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  soul  —  the  belief,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  penitent. 
Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit  on  the  part 
of  the  offender  is  precluded,  by  the  utterly  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  gift,  by  the  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer's  expiation. 
Every  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  works  or  merit  on  the  side  M 
of  the  offender,  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness,  is  a  disparagemcjit 
of  the  Redeemer's  mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  office.  Faith, 
thus  laying  hold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the  soul 
with  God,  is  the  founUun  of  a  new  Ufe  of  holiness,  which  de- 


*  Tbe  Proteetanta  held  that  tbe  mora]  perfecUoim  —  that  a.  ths  holing  -^  ot 
the  Grat  man  are  concrcAted ;  th^  Catholi>crs,  Ihat  Uioy  are  superailded  gifU  ol 
grace.  Cat.  Rom.,  i.  ii.  qu.  IB.  This  doctrioe  of  tic  dativm  fupernatuf^e  U  drairo 
out  in  fuLI  by  BelUrmine,  Gtat.  primi  Horn..,  iL  The  effect  of  the  TaJt  ib  s&id  hj 
the  Catholics  to  he  Uie  ioea  of  the  donum  etipemaiuraie,  and  a  corucquetit,  though 
indirect,  weBkcning  of  the  DBtural  powers  (iminrra  naturir)  ;  by  the  PrDtfstantl  It 
wu  held  to  be  a  positive  depravation  of  human  nature.  Bcllarmine,  Amia,  Oral., 
lit.  i.;  Conf.  Aufftmt.,  p.  9;  Apol.  August.  Conf.,  p.  51;  Con}-  fftltvt.,  11.  ee.  vUi.,  iiX. 

'  The  doctrine  coiomon  U)  An^eha  and  AquioBs  that  the  eatisfacUaa  of  Chhat 
IB  abeolute  in.  itself,  and  infiiute,  was  denied  only  by  the  school  of  Scotiu,  who 
held  that  it  is  ftnjte,  but  ia  accepted  by  the  divine  will  — -aeettpt^^io  —  (or  mom 
than  its  iDtrin^ic  worth.  The  Tridentine  creed  deal<»  that  pardon  carries  inth 
it  the  remiMiotL  of  alt  pUniahmGnt;  but  asaertB  that  the  aatisfaction  rendered  by 
the  Hinner  ia  availabEe  only  through  the  sattsfaction  of  Christ.  Sees.  dv.  c-  viii. 
See  Bauiugartpn-CruaVuB,  DogmeagscK.,  vv.  Xl^^  &,  a. 
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JUSTIFICATION   BY    FAITH 

penda  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  kw,  but  on  latitude  and  on 
filial  Bentiments.  Christ  hiinself  nouriahea  this  new  life  by 
spiritual  influences  that  flow  into  the  soul  through  the  channel 
of  its  fellowship  with  Him.  Justification  is  thus  a  forensic 
term;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  remission  of  sins.  To  justify, 
signifies  not  to  make  the  offender  righteous,  but  t^  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  righteous^  to  deliver  liim  from  the  accusation  of 
the  law  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.  Saving  faith  is  not  a 
virtue  to  be  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act,  the  hand  that 
takes  the  free  gift.  Such,  in  a  brief  statement,  was  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Gospel/ 
The  Christian  life  has  its  center  in  this  experience  of  forgiveneas. 
Virtues  of  character  and  victories  over  temptation  grow  out 
of  it.  Christian  ethics  is  united  to  Christian  theology  by  this 
vital  bond. 

But  to  what  authority  could  the  Reformers  appeal  In  behalf 
of  their  proposition?  What  assurance  had  they  of  its  truth? 
How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it  7  They  had  found 
this  obscured  and  half- for  got  ten  truth  recorded,  as  they  be- 
lieved, with  perfect  clearness,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  authority 
of  the  Scriptm-es  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Church  in 
which  they  had  been  trained,  however  it  might  superadd  to 
them  other  authoritative  sources  of  knowledge,  and  however 
it  might  deny  the  competence  of  the  individual  to  interpret 
the  Bible  for  himself.  That  Christ  spoke  in  the  Scriptin-ea, 
^1  adimtted.  What  His  voice  was  the  Reformers  could  not 
doubt;  for  the  truth  that  He  uttered  was  one  of  which  they 
had  an  immediate,  spiritual  recognition.  Their  interpretation 
verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  light  and  peace  which  that 
truth  brought  with  it,  as  well  aa  to  their  understandings  on  a 
critical  examination  of  the  text.  The  Church,  then,  that  denied 
their  interpretation  and  commanded  them  to  abandon  it  was 
in  error:  it  could  not  be  the  authorized,  infallible  interpreter 
of  Holy  Writ.  Thus  the  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  gave  way,  and  the  principle  of  the  excluave 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  aa  the  rule  of  faith,  took  its  place. 
By  this  process  the  second  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  Protes- 

'  This  idea  of  jii^tifi cation  m  the  kpynotc  in  Lutlier'a  Commentary  on  the 
EpiaUe  to  the  OalatLarm,  ind  in  MelatLcthnil's  Commctitary  bn  the  Epulis  to  the 
Rcm&Dfl,  It  ifl  the  distinctive  feature  at  the  Protectant  exeg^ia  at  the  writing 
o'  Bt.  Pftul- 
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tantism  wa^  reached.  That  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  Bufii- 
ciently  plain  and  intelligible  was  implied  la  this  coDcluaoQ. 
HeDce^  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  another  side  of  the 
same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  foniud, 
in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  termed  the  material,  pric- 
ciple  of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  dissent  among  thechurchea 
of  the  reformed  faith.  Thua  the  Anglican  body,  which  surpassed 
all  other  Protestant  churches  in  ita  deference  to  the  fathers 
and  to  the  first  centuries,  affirms  this  principle.  It  accepts, 
in  the  eighth  article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that 
they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scrifv- 
ture ;  it  declares^  in  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Church  of  , 
Rome,  aa  well  as  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  ■ 
Antioch  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ;^  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  that  general  councils  may  err  and  have 
erred  in  things  pertMning  to  the  rule  of/ piety,  and  that  their 
decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  farther  than  they  can  be  shown 
to  be  conformable  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  principles  are  united  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the  believer  as  hie  personal  Redeemer 
and  Guide. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Justification  may  be  so  stated 
as  to  seem  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the  Protestants; 
but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doctrines  are  seen  to  be  dis- 
cordant with  one  another.  In  the  formula  which  defines  the 
condition  of  salvation  to  be  faith  formed  by  love  —  ^es  formata 
cariiale  —  a  separation  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived 
of,  in  which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former;  and 
inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  is  open  for 
a  theory  of  worka  and  human  merit,  and  for  all  the  discomforts 
of  that  legal  and  introspective  piety  from  which  the  evangelical 
doctrine  furnished  the  means  of  escape.  Faith,  in  the  Prot«- 
tant  view,  is  necessarily  the  source  of  good  works,  which  flow 
from  it  as  a  stream  from  a  fountain ;  which  grow  from  It  as 
fruit  from  a  tree.  The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to 
conjoin  works  with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  & 
form  of  legal  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  but 
the  first  element  in  Ju8t\ftcait\QTi  va  l^e  infusion  of  inward,  per- 
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sonal  righteousness^  and  pardon  follows,  JustilicatioD  is  grad-. 
ual.^  By  this  incipient  excellence  of  character,  the  Christian  ial 
nmde  capable  of  meriting  grace;  and  however  this  doctrine  may' 
be  qualified  and  guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on' 
the  merits  of  Clirist,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disci-, 
pie  flows,  the  legal  characteristic  cleaves  to  the  doctrine.  But 
the  wide  difference  of  the  Catholic  conception  from  the  Protes- 
tant becomes  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  according  to 
the  formerj  for  all  sins  committed  after  baptism,  the  offender 
owes  and  must  render  satisfaction  —  a  satisfaction  that  derivea 
ita  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from  that  made  by  Christ,  but  yet  is 
not  the  less  indispensable  and  real.  And  how  is  Justification 
imparted?  How  does  it  begin?  It  is  communicatetl  through 
baptism,  and,  hence,  generally,  in  infancy.  It  is  Justification  by 
baptism  rather  than  by  faith ;  aJid  for  all  sins  subsequently  com- 
mitted, penances  are  due;  satisfaction  must  be  offered  by  the 
transgressor  himself.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sacraments,  in  which  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  theologies  is  most  manifest. 

If  the  conflict  of  the  two  theologies  were  limited  to  this  topic 
of  Justification  and  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  works ;  if  the  dis- 
pute could  be  shut  up  to  subtle  questions  and  tenuous  distinc- 
tions of  theological  science,  it  might  be  more  easily  settled.  On 
these  questions  a  meeting-point  might  possibly  be  fotmd.  But 
the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  involved  a  denial  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  vast  Institution  which  assumed  to 
intervene  between  the  soul  and  God,  aa  the  almoner  of  grace 
and  the  ruler  of  the  beliefs  and  lives  of  men. 

The  Reformers,  in  harmony  with  their  idea  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation which  has  been  described,  brought  forward  the  conception 
of  the  invisible  Church.  The  true  Church,  they  said,  is  com- 
posed of  all  believers  in  Christ,  all  who  are  spiritually  united  in 
Him ;  and  of  the  Church  as  thus  defined,  He  is  the  Head.  This 
is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  refers, 
and  in  which  the  disciple  professes  his  belief;  "for  we  believe," 
said  liUther,  referring  to  this  passage  of  the  creed,  "not  in  what 
we  see,  but  m  what  is  invisible."  The  visible  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  congregation  of  believers  in  which  the  word  of 
God  IB  prrached  and  the  sacraments  administered  essentially  as 

'  CoDcU.  Trident  8«b.  ti.  o.  x. 
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they  were  instituted  by  Christ.  But  no  single  visible  body  of 
Christiana  can  justly  assume  to  be  the  entire  Church;  much  less 
exclude  from  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  number.    Tlie  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  is  realized 

I  but  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization.  External  societies 
of  Christians  are  more  or  less  pure;  they  approximate,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  to  a  conformity  to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible 
community.  The  Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arro- 
1  gating  for  the  bodies  which  they  organized  an  exclusive  title  to 
j  be  considered  the  Church.  When  charged  with  being  apostates 
',from  the  Church,  antl  when  themselves  denouncing  the  Papacy 
as  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never  denied  that  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  as  well 
with  themselves.  "I  say/*  said  Luther,  "that  under  the 
ope  is  real  Christianity,  yea  the  true  pattern  of  Christianity, 
d  many  pious,  great  saints."  Calvin  has  similar  expressions; 
ifor  example,  in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  affixes  the  attributes  of  unity, 
holiness,  catholicity,  and   apostolicity  to  the  external,   visible 

I  society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  chief,  and  declares 
that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no  salvation.  The  notes  of  the 
true  Church  belong  to  this  society ;  and  accordingly  the  promises 
made  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Church,  and  the  privil^es 
there  ascribed  to  it,  are  claimed  for  this  body  exclusively.  The 
Church,  says  Bellarniine,  is  something  as  tangible  as  the  Repub- 

ijic  of  Venice.  In  opposition  to  the  second  of  the  Protestant 
principles,  the  traditions  of  the  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Apostles,  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  infallibly  preserved  in  the 
Church,  through  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
are  put  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  and  of  Scripture  itself,  the 
Church  is  the  appointed,  unerrmg  expounder.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  m  the  Middle  Ages  for  doctrines  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  revelations  made  to  the  Church,  subsequent  to  the 
Apostolic  age;  doctrines  not  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  prevailing  Catholic  doctrine  since  the  Ref- 
ormation finds  the  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  depcsit,  in 
the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  TTie 
jTiconnection  of  the  Individual  with  Christ  Is  not  (Mssible,  except 
through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the  Catholic  theory 
the  invisible  Church  ia  not  only  included  in  the  visible  organiza- 
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tion  in  communion  with  the  Papal  See,  but  it  eaixnot  exist  out 
\oi  it  or  apart  from  it.'  _ 

As  an  inseparable  part  of  the  CathoHc  theory  of  the  Church     ■ 
FetandB  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  priesthood  and  of  the  gacra- 
ments.    The  idea  of  the  Bacramgats^as  fully  developed  by  the     _ 
Schoolmen,  and  the  numbw^which  had  been  indefinite  and     M 
■  Variable,  was  fixed  at  seven.     It  is  essential  to  the  conception 
pof  the  sacrament  that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden 
of  grace  which  it  symbolizes.    It  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  grace  is  communicated;   the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  which  it  passes  to  the  individuaJ;   the  instru- 
Iment  by  the  direct  operation  of  which  the  divine  mercy  reaches 
.the  30ul.^    Hence  the  elfieacy  of  a  sacrament  is  independent  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  administrator,  provided  he  have 
the  intention  to   perform  the  sacramental  act;    for  such  an 
retention  is  requisite.     The  sacrament,   moreover,   imparts  a 
divine  gift  which  is  not  involved  in,  nor  producetl  by,  the  faith 
of  the  recipient :  it  is  m  opere  operate.    The  effect  is  wrought,  in 
case  the  recipient  mterposes  no  obstacle.'    The  sacraments  are 

^  In  the  l&tpr  editions  of  his  Loci,  MelancthoD  treata  of  the  visible  church 
lUane.  Hi;  wan  led  to  (hta  caiirne,  not  by  a  diange  at  opinion  nsfH%tiTi(;  the  Duality 
of  thv  coDc«|it3oti  of  the  iDvUible  Churob,  but  m  consequeDCti  of  the  aberratiatu, 
w  *-  spintualiatic  dirpctian,  of  tlip  Annbaptiala.  He  is  eoDcertiod  to  guard  n^ainat 
the  notioD  tltat  the  inviRtblt^  Church  ia  a  mere  Ideal,  or  is  to  be  aought  for  ciulaide 
of  &II  exiating  efcleaiaati<?K]  organisations  - —  a  mere  FIbIoiuc  republic  9eo 
Julhis  Udllc^r,  Doffntatiicht!  AbhamUuugen  (Die  unsichtbare  Kirche),  pp.  297^  298. 

*  "Fer  qiin  omnii*  vera  j|uatiti&  vel  inripit,  vel  coepts  augetur,  vd  aminn 
rpparvtur. "  Concil.  Trid.  Sew.  ^Hi.  FroentiiitD.  "Si  quis  dixerit  aaframattta. 
nova?  I^tt^  non  ewe  at)  pmlutcm  necesaaria;"  "si  quia  diserit,  per  ipaa  nova  iqps 
aocnuupnta  ojl  optTc  operato  hoti  conffTti  gfatinm,  anathema  BLt."     Ibid.,  IV.  viii. 

*  This  ia  ihc  declAmtion  of  the  tViuncil  qf  Trent  Cseaa.  vii,  can.  Vt.)  :  "81  quia 
ciixerit  sacnun-enta  now  legie  lion  coBtiliBre  gratiftni,  qUard  sigtiiSi^st ;  aiit  gratiam 
ipsam  non  ponentibus  obicem  non  confere  .  .  .  anathemA  «t, "  Tbe  later  School- 
men taught  that  the  SacramenlA  are  e^cacioUs,  uiilesB  a  moftal  mtl  creates  aQ 
obataele  in  the  wAv  of  the  working  of  divine  fC'^^^'-  Duna  Bcotus  (I.  iv,  d.  1.  qu.  6) 
^yv :  "Non  re^tui^tur  Lbi  bonus  motus  intcriar,  qui  mereatur  gratiam,"  etc 
Gabriel  Biel  (Senientt,  I.  iv.  d.  1.  qU.  3,)  maintaiim  the  E^at^e  pm|Kiaitiol].  It  U 
this  teoet  which  the  Reformeni  attacked,  Aflter  the  ReforniBtion,  BplEarmilW 
B^ra  (Dm  8aer.,  ii.  1.)  :  "  Voluntas,  fides  et  poetiitentia  ill  susdpiefitc  adulto  net^ 
CMftrio  requiniDtur  es  parte  sxibjecti,"  etc.  Mahler  (Sifmbot^,  o,  iv.  §  28)  re- 
mffinns  tlila  Xnat  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  propoeitiona  which  Cajetab  required 
Luther  to  retract  wa«:  Non  ucramcntum,  m<\  fidct^  id  Haeramcnto  justificat. 
The  moditieation  of  the  Cathohc  represejitation  nn  this  point  sinfte  the  Reform 
mittion,  ia  referred  to  by  Winer.  Ctwiparafiw  DttrMifUurig,  p,  12fl ;  Hase,  Pnt, 
Folttnik,  p.  SJW  iwq.  Soe  also  Nitafteh,  Prot.  HratUtiJartung  auf  Mohler  (Sttidien 
u.  Kritiken,  1S34,  p.  8/^3).  It  ia  still  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  "fides," 
which  Bellnrmiae  requires  in  the  reripient  of  th<?  oacrametit,  in  not  faith,  in  the 
Frot«itant  tieiiAe,  but  the  assent  to  <loetrinal  truth. 

Am  to  the  "intention"'  in  the  priest  which  is  requisite  to  (he  validity  at  the  aw> 
mnent,  tome  rnalte  it  extcnul  —  aa  intentioD  to  d^,  aa  to  the  outward  fonn  of  the 
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the  means  of  grace,  and  are  essential  to  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  Hfe;    they  meet  the  individual  at  his 
birth  and  attend  him  to  his  burial.    They  are  to  the  soul  and 
the  religious  life  what  bread  is  to  the  body ;   nor  is  their  effect 
confined  to  the  soul;    it  extends  even  to  the  physical  nature. 
In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
literally  present,    Christ  is  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  eacri- 
fice,  through  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  are 
obtained  and  appropriated.    In  the  converted  substance  of  the 
wafer,  the  recipient  actually  partakes  of  the  Redeemer's  body, 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the  central  act  of  worship, 
r      Of  course  this  conception  of  the  sacraments  presupposes  a 
roonsecrated  priesthood,  a  hierarchical  order,  which  is  authorized 
i  to  dispense  them.    They  stand  in  the  position  of  mediators, 
from  whose  hands  the  means  of  salvation  must  be  received ;  by 
whom,  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  penances,  or  the  temponaj 
punishments  due  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confedsioo, 
are  appo'mted;   and  who  have  it  m  their  power  to  pronounce 
against  contumacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  blots  their  names  out  of  the  book  of  life. 
Between  the  individual  and  Christ  stands  a  fully  organized  sell- 
perpetuating  body  of  priests,  through  whose  offices  alone  the 
soul  can  come  into  the  possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
It  ia  true  that  baptism,  without  which  one  cannot  be  saved  — 
unless,  indeed,  the  intention  to  receive  it  is  prevented  from 
being  carried  out,  without  the  candidate's  fault  —  may  be  per- 
formed by  unconsecrated  hands,  in  emergencies  where  no  priest 
can  be  summoned.     But  the  other  sacraments,  Confirmation,  ■ 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotment  of  Penance  and  Absolution, 
Marriage,  Ordination,  Extreme  Unction,  belong  exclusively  lo 
the  priest,  and  have  no  vahdity  unle^  performed  by  him.    Stand- 
ing thus,  not  as  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  congregft- 
tion  of  believers,  but  as  an  intermediate  I'mk  between  the  body 
;  of  believers  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to  the  rule 

flAentnent,  wb&t  tbe  Church  does;  nhilo  others  make  it  "intompJ" — nn  mtonrinn 
tp  fulfill  the  CDd  or  deaign  of  the  Bacrament.  The  CouocU  oC  Trent  leaven  tht 
point  doubtful.  Bess.  tii.  xi.  Perrone,  oae  pf  ih^  most  «nuiwa(  of  the  Ifttn 
Catholic  theologianH,  holda  to  the  nefesBLty  of  th*  "ibtemal"  int^Dlian.  Prm- 
UctUmea  Ttut4og.,  u.  IIS  (p.  232).  This  ee  mon;  comiDonly  considered  to  bb  mirf 
oanstinatit  with  the  Tridenttne  declaration.  Kitm,  DogmmgmiJnehitf,  U.  131 
ThiiB  A  iiecret  inteDtioD.  of  Uw  priest  m»y  deprive  tbe  recipient  ol  the  beoefit  of  I 
BununeDt. 
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of  celibacy.    He  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary  relations  of  thia  . 
Ofliiiy  life." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  the 
Protestants  maintained  the   doctrine  of  the  universal  priest-' 
iood  of  believera.     The  laity  stand  in  no  such  dependence  on  a 
jiriestly  order.    Every  disciple  has  the  right  of  immediate  access 
to  God ;  none  can  debar  him  from  a  direct  approach  to  the 
Redeemer.    The  officers  of  the  Church  are  set  apart  among  their 
brethren  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties;  but  the  clergy 
Are  not  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  clothed  with  mediatorial 
functions.    The  idea  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ, 
i^icb  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  in  that  of  the  general,  as  opposed  to  a  particular,  priesthood, 
carried  with  it  an  essential  modification  of  the  previous  doctrine 
erf  the  sacraments.  'The  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  once  made 
dispeDsed  with  such  a  supplement  as  was  sought  in  the  repeated 
aacriiice  of  the  Mass;  and  transubstantiatlon  was  rejected  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine.    The 
sacraments  were  declared  to  be  but  two  in  number,  BaptisiA 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  other  five  had  been  added  to  the 
number  without  warrant  of  Scripture.    Of  these,  extreme  unc- 
tion was  set  aside  as  an  miauthorized  superstition.    Marriage 
might  be  concluded  without  the  lalervention  of  a  priest.     Pen- 
ances vanished  iv*ith  the  doctrine  of  human  merit;  and  auricu- 
lar confession,  instead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an 
obligation  to  recount  to  him  all  remembered  sins  of  a  heinous 
dbaracter,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which  disciplea 
enjoy,  of  confessing  to  one  another  their  faults,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  from  brethren  rebuke,  counsel,  and  comfort.    More- 
over the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  was  made  dependent  on  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  communicant,  or  the  disposition  with  which 
th^  were  received.     Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  was 
^  denied  to  them;    without  faith,  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
^Hou^t  no  benefit.'    But  while  the  Protestants  held  that  the 

»  Newtd'r,  Catiwtiei»mu»  v,  Prcttttant-ittntf,  p.  210, 

'  Vet  both  Lutherans  &nd  CalviiiisU  huld  thml  in  the  HKcramcntS  the  outrard 
ifign  i«prt«ent«  Uie  inward  operation  uf  th*  Holv  Spirit,  which  giv«  to  the  Bac- 
rafini>l  ilfl  efficmcy.  Thus  in  the  Conf.  Bel^cn  (art.  xxxiiii.)  il  is  said  s(  Ihfr  sao- 
ivmeciU :  "  Per  qua  mu  media  detia  viiiiute  epintue  saocti  in  nobif  op«nitur. "  la 
fhc  CiyDt.  Helv.  ii.  (xjk)  H  is  said  or  the  mu^ramenta  ;  "8ipia  et  m  ngnificata 
iBtef  K  BM>rMDefltal]ter  conjonguiitur,  conjun^titur,  inquam,  ^"e  uoiuotur  per 
■iKnillcstiDiicm  mysticam  rt  voluotatem  ve!  coiMiltum  eiua,  qm  «acr»mcTita  ron- 
rittuit."  See,  mlao,  Conf.  Anffi.,  »rt.  xxv. ;  ConJ.  GoU.^  art,  U3i^.,CaL.  Qvnn-, 
p.  319. 
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validity  and  use  of  the  sacraments  are  not  dependent  on  tk 
personal  character  of  the  officiating  minister,  they  also  asserted 
that  they  are  equally  independent  of  his  secret  intention.  They 
recoUed  from  the  doctrine  that  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  inten- 
tion, may  annul  the  effect  of  the  sacraments;  whereby  it  is 
always  left  in  some  degree  uncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received. 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance^  or  temporal  punish- 
ments following  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  sin,  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
lawfulness  or  need  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  invocation  of 
the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints  was  connected  with  ideas  concern- 
ing the  character  of  Christ  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
Protestant  conception  of  his  compassionate  feeling  and  mediatij- 
rial  relation;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  them- 
selves.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma;  but 
the  cultus  of  Mary,  m  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  portentous 
heiglit ;  and  this  ejcalted  service  offered  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  the 
Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images,  or  that  homage  to 
images  which  the  Catholic  theology  permits,  and  the  veneratioD 
of  the  relics  of  saints,  vanished  with  the  worahip  of  the  saints 
themselves,  and  was  renounced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatry, 
or  as  involving  a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  service.  Pil- 
grimages  and  a  great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up 
from  their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  of  the  liberty  from  ceremonial  ordinances 
which  is  a  corollary  of  that  doctrine.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that 
the  central  principle  of  Protestantism  is  logically  inconsistent 
with  these  practices,  that  they  dropped  oflf  from  the  ayslem  of 
worship  without  any  struggle  in  behalf  of  thcKi,  wherever  that 
principle  was  intelligently  received  and  professed,  Monasti- 
ciflm,  together  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  aa  a  compulsory 
rule,  shared  the  same  fate  and  on  the  same  ground.  As  the 
Catholic  theology  made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sms,  presenting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  quaUtative 
standard  of  conduct,  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that  the- 
ology made  a  distinction  between  two  tyi>es  of  Christian  char- 
acter, the  one  being  a  livable  deg^e  of  excellenoe,  such  as  is 
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gained  by  complying  with  the  commandments  of  the  Gospel, 
the  other  being  the  more  exalted  type  of  excellence,  which  ia 
reached  through  compliance  with  the  counsels  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  On  this  distinction  was  founded  the  mo- 
nastic system,  with  ita  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including 
celibacy),  and  obedience.  Tlie  Prot^tanbs  rejected  the  distinc- 
tion as  belonging  to  a  legal  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
ChristiaQ  ethics,  where  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  not 
obecUence  to  that  which  is  exacted,  but  a  free  and  willing  and 
grateful  self-consecration;  where  the  question  is  not  "how 
much  must  I,"  but  "  how  much  can  I "  do  for  the  Saviour?  For 
this  reason  they  cast  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  additional  reasons  that  it  was  one  of  the  artificial 
b&iriers  which  had  been  aet  up  to  give  a  greater  sanctity  to  the 
priesthood  than  of  right  belongs  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  that 
it  puts  a  fltigma  upon  the  marriage  institution ;  and  that  it  had 
proved  a  source  of  corruption  in  the  Church.  Works  of  super- 
erogation  and  the  Idea  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of 
saints  were  cast  away,  as  human  inventions,  which  had  sprung 
out  of  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  salvation.  With  the  abrc^ation  of 
penances,  and  with  the  denial  of  purgatory,  there  was  do  room 
left  for  indulgences  or  for  absolution,  considered  as  a  judicial 
act  of  the  priest.  Absolution,  where  it  was  retained  by  the  Prot- 
estants^ was  a  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel,  not 
to  an  individual  by  himself,  but  to  the  assembly  of  believers, 
and  was  founded  on  a  general  not  a  detailed,  on  a  common,  not 
an  auricular  or  private,  confession  of  sin. 

Of  the  theological  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  the  earli- 
est and  most  noteworthy  was  the  Sacramentarian  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Zwinglians 
first,  and  then  the  Calvinists,  on  the  other;  the  controversy 
that  raged  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation.  This  has 
been  described  in  preceding  pages.  The  Arminian  controversy, 
which  is,  perhaps,  next  in  importance,  related  to  the  subject 
of  predestination,  and  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tlie  Reformers  had  followed  Augustine  in  the 
assertion  of  unconditional  predestination  and  election,  which 
they  assumed  to  be  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone. 
By  Beza,  the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  him  at  Geneva, 
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tills  doctrine  waa  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  eupra-lapaarian  form.  Calvin,  to  say  the  least,  had  not 
uniformly  inculcated  this  phaae  of  the  doctrine;,  according  to 
which  the  first  sin  of  man  is  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree; 
the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condemnation  of  others  being 
the  supreme  end  in  reference  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine 
decrees  are  subordinate.  But  this  type  of  doctrine  spread  ex- 
tensively in  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  followers  of  Melancthon  adapted  the  doctrine 
of  conditional  predestination,  in  the  room  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  view,  and  the  Lutherans  at  length  practically  acquiesced 
in  the  earae  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  the  Lu- 
theran teaching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  been,  before 
the  time  of,  Arminius,  more  or  less  dissent  from  the  Calvinistic 
dogma.  But  this  dissent  first  acquired  strength  through  his 
influence.  James  Arminius,  born  at  Oudewater,  in  1560,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  theologlana  of  the 
times.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leydeu,  but  received 
his  education  principally  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Beza.  After  traveling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
hie  native  country,  and  in  1603  became  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Iieyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Gomarus,  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  supra- lapsarian  theory.  This  view  Arminiua  had  been 
called  upon  to  defend  against  the  preachers  of  Delft^  who  had 
avowed  their  adhe^on  to  the  milder,  or  infra-lapsarian  form 
of  the  doctrine,  according  to  which  election  haa  respect  to  men 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin.  But  in  the  examination  of 
the  subject,  into  which  Arminius  was  thus  led,  he  came  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  opinion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at 
length  to  go  beyond  it^  and  reject  unconditional  election  alto- 
gether. In  short,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered 
the  characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween  him  and  Goraarus,  and  the  debate  spread  through 
Holland.  Episcopiug,  the  learned  successor  of  Arminius  at 
Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaert,  who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of  the 
former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  the 
movement  of  Arminius  had  called  into  being.  The  main  pecul- 
iarities of  their  creed  were  contained  in  the  Remonstrance  — 
wiiich  gave  the  name  of  Remonstrants  to  the  party  —  that 
was  addressed  to  the  ^ta,*^  o.?  Holland  and  Weat  Friesland 
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in  1810.  This  document  embraces  five  poizita,  namely,  Elec- 
tion baaed  on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement, 
in  the  room  of  Atonement  made  for  the  elect  only,  the  reeisti- 
bility  of  Grace,  in  connection  with  the  need  of  Regeneration 
V  the  Spirit,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  Calvinlstic  tenet  of 
\hs  perseverance  of  all  believers. 

A  great  political  line  of  division  was  also  run  between  the 
(ffo  theological  parties.  The  Arminiana  were  Republicans, 
sad  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  a  partial 
control  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  The  Calvinista  adhered 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  were  for  the  independence  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  State.  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
Oldea  Bameveldt  was  beheaded,  and  Grotiua,  the  illustrioua, 
ornament  of  the  Arminian  party,  was  banished.  The  Synod' 
of  Dort  was  assembled,  in  1618,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  judg- 
ment upon  tliis  theological  controversy.  While  this  Synod 
declined  to  give  an  express  sanction  to  the  supra-lapsariaii 
views  of  Gomarufi,  it  declared  its  judgment  in  opposition  to  the 
Anuinians  on  all  the  characteristic  points  of  their  system, 
and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithesis,  what  have  been  called  the 
five  points  of  high  Calvinism:  unconditional  election;  limited 
atonement  (designed  for  the  elect  alone);  the  complete  im- 
potency  of  the  fallen  will;  irresistible  grace;  and  the  perse- 
verance of  believers.  The  Arminians  introduced  into  their 
theology  other  deviations  from  the  current  system.  In  par- 
tjcular,  they  modified  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ex- 
cluding native  guilt  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  the  term; 
■Mpd  through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius  in  answer  to 
Hbcinus,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  eminent  theologians  of 
the  party,  they  substituted  for  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  what  has   been  termed  the  governmental  view.' 

>  Orotiue  m^etB  tlt»  objectionA  i>r  Bocinus  by  denying  thftt  stonemeDt  or  utis- 
fll<?tion.  is  tliQ  pB}in?nt  pf  a  debt.  Tb-e  ruler  im  nt  liberty  to  pardon,  provided 
jrtiblic  otdtT  u  not  endBEigi&rcd.  The  end  of  putunhment  u  the  prevention  of 
future  trftnagTMsiyiw,  or  the  security  of  Uie  commoowe^Hb,  Tbe  death  of  Christ, 
ib  its  rDoral  effect,  aa  a  lneKti&  to  thie  emd,  lb  eqUivoJeJlt  to  ttie  l<^gftl  jMtQAlty,  BtDM 
W  eqii&Ily  nwmlnt*  Gotl'a  hatred  of  sin.  HeoC'e  it  permit*  the  ruler  Iq  pinion, 
on  vuph  cooditiona  an  h^  m^v  judge  it  wise  to  tiopoae.  The  seeds  of  the  Orotiui 
doctrioe  tLT«  ta  the  Scolist  thralogy,  which  afTiniied  tliAt  the  ntonera^Dt  Ib  not 
itttrinntoitl/  the  equiveJ^ct  of  tb's  penalty,  but  t^kes  its  place  by  the  divine  aoeept' 
ance  or  coQ«ent  (acccptilatio) ;  though  Grotiiu,  OD  verbiij  and  techniicbl  grounda, 
KpudiAtea  thi*  t«rm.  Deftnno  Fidfi  CatfuA,  <U  ^oA^/ot^Knu  Cbriati  adv.  F. 
Smnum  (1617).     Oretii  Opera,  iv.  297. 
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The  Arminjan  party,  from  the  outset,  cultivated  Biblical  studies 
with  an  earnest,  scholarly  spirit,  and  made  important  contri- 
butions in  this  branch  of  theological  science.  They  were  _ 
markedj  partly  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position  of  their  I 
party  and  of  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  by  a 
hberal  and  tolerant  disposition.  They  were  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  doctrinal  te&ts  at  the  foundation  of  Chr^tian  union 
to  the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
diflference  in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their  value, 
was  one  of  their  charactfiristic  traits.  The  Arminian  theology, 
besides  the  progress  which  it  made  in  the  country  where  it  had 
its  ori^,  by  degrees  supplanted  Calvinism,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  English  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  adopted  substan- 
tially by  John  Wealeyj  the  principal  founder  of  Methodism,  and 
in  this  way  won  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  the  ferment  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  Impetus,  as  well 
as  libertyi  was  given  to  speculation.  Slumbering  tendencies 
of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fre^  hfe,  and  new  sects  sprang  up, 
which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  old  Church  and  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Reformers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who  con- 
sidered that  the  Protestant  leaders  had  stopped  halfway  in 
thdr  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  scattered  class,  which 
comprehended  under  itself  many  subordinate  divisions,  but  I 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.'  They  received 
this  title  from  their  rejection,  in  common,  of  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  from  their  in^ting  that  those  who  joined  them 
should  be  baptized  anew.  One  prevailing  feature  of  their 
system  was  a  belief  m  immediate  or  prophetic  inspiration, 
which,  if  it  did  not  supersede  the  written  Word,  asimilated 
them  to  its  authors.  This  was  the  position  of  the  prophets 
who  stirred  up  the  commotion  at  Wittenberg,  while  Luther 
was  at  the  Wartburg,  and  who  gained  over  Carlstadt  to  their 
cause.  One  consequence  of  this  form  of  enthusiasm  was  A 
contempt  for  human  learning  and  for  study.  The  Lnunedlate 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  renders  the  laborious  exertions  of  the 
intellect  superfluous.    Another  of  their  tenets  was  a  belief  in 

1  Erbkam,  OexhickU  d.  prof.  SeiOm  im.  ZeitaJt.  d.  Rtf.  (184S).     Bomw,  BiA. 
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the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  the 
rmns  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  cases  tliey  licld  that  tem- 
poral rule  belongs  to  the  s&ints  alone,  and  carried  out  their 

ktical  theory  by  seizing  on  the  city  of  Mtinster  and  dispos- 
ig  the  magistrates.  Sometimes  their  conduct  was  marked 
by  an  ascetic  morality,  and  Bometimes  by  licentious  maxims 
and  practices  —  opposite  phenomena  which  frequently  coexist 
in  sects  of  this  nature.  They  appear  to  have  generally  held  a 
peculiar  notion  about  the  Incarnation;  that  the  body  of  Christ 
h  not  formed  from  that  of  the  Virgin ,  is  different  from  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  other  men,  and  was  deified  at  the  Ascension.  8uch 
a  doctrine  was  held  by  Jean  Boucher,  who  was  put  to  death 
in  England,  after  being  examined  by  Cranmer.  Such  was  the 
opinion  also  of  the  mystic,  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  German 
aoblenian  of  pious  and  zealous  character^  a  leader  of  one  of 
the  most  worthy  of  the  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from 
1561.  It  was  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  most  nu- 
mCTOUs.  Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extravagances  which 
afforded  a  fair  pretext,  though  no  just  apology,  for  treating 
them  with  extreme  severity.  After  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  Miinster,  the  more  sober  class  of  Anabap- 
tists found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  traveled  from 
place  to  place  and  organized  them  into  churches.  They  were 
a  ample  and  honest  people,  aiming  to  shape  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  discarding  infant  baptism, 
the  oath,  and  the  use  of  arms,  admitting  that  civil  magistrates 
are  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  but  refus- 
ing for  themselves  to  hold  civil  office.  Between  the  followers 
of  Miinzer,  who  entered  into  the  rebellion  called  the  Peasanls' 
war,  in  whom  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled 
partly  by  the  Lutheran  movement  was  mingled  with  the  deare 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  German  princes 
—  between  these  enthusiasts  and  the  humble  and  pious  Men- 
nonllcs  of  the  Netherlands,  who  abjured  the  use  of  force  alto- 
gether, there  was  a  very  wide  difference;  and  yet  both  were 
branches  from  a  common  stock.  Both  were  fruits  of  a  widely 
diffused  religious  excitement,  which,  in  its  diverse  phases,  re- 
tained certain  common  characteristics. 

Very  different  in  many  of  their  traits,  and  yet  curiously 
cotmected  with  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  Antitiinitarians  of 


the  age  of  the  Reformation.*  It  was  in  Italy,  among  the  cul- 
tured class,  in  men  of  inquisitive  and  cultivated  minds,  that  the 
AnlitriDitarians  appeared.  The  peculiar  tone  of  the  belles- 
lettres  culture  that  followed  upon  the  revival  of  learning  wm 
often  congenial  with  these  new  opinions.  There  was  a  dis- 
position to  examine  the  foundationa  of  reU^on,  to  call  in  qyea- 
tion  the  traditional  doctrineg  of  the  Church,  and  to  aift  th« 
entire  creed  by  the  application  of  reason  to  its  contents.  The 
writings  of  ServetUA  doubtle^  had  much  influence  in  diffuang 
antitrioitarian  opinions;  but  most  of  the  conspicuous  Uni- 
tarians who  first  appear  are  of  Italian  birth;  generally  exiles 
from  their  country  on  account  of  their  behef.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  antitrinitarian  work  of  Servetus,  in  1531,  it  \& 
said  that  not  less  than  forty  educated  men  in  Vicenza  and  the 
neighborhood  were  united  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom  _ 
held  Unitarian  opmions.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  was  found  | 
in  the  churches  of  Italian  refugees  at  Geneva  and  at  Zurich. 
Blandrata,  a  learned  physician  and  afterwards  an  inSueoliftl 
propagator  of  Unitarianiam  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  was  their 
leading  adherent  at  the  former  place ;  while  at  Zurich  the  emi- 
nent preacher,  Bernardino  Ochino,  embraced  the  same  theology. 
CJentiU  was  put  to  death  in  Berne  in  1566  for  his  opinioas. 
Alciati,  an  associate  of  Blandrata  at  Geneva,  found  an  asylum 
in  Poland.  But  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  of  men,  and  the  _ 
one  who  gave  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  UnJtarianism,  was  I 
FaustUB  Socinus.  Born  of  a  noble  family  at  Siena,  in  1539, 
and  endued  with  uncommon  talents,  he  devoted  himself  first 
to  the  study  of  law.  He  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and  Ms  edu- 
cation had  been  negligently  conducted.  He  soon  manifested 
an  interest  in  theology,  and  waa  guided  by  the  letters  and  con- 
versations of  his  uncle,  Lselius  Socinus,  a  man  of  an  inquiring 
mindj  verged  in  classical  learning,  who  sought  the  society  of 
the  Reformers  in  various  countries,  and  cautiously  betrayed 
his  predilection  for  Unitarian  tenets.  The  persecution  to  which  I 
his  family  were  exposed  compelled  FauBtua  to  leave  Italy. 
After  spending  three  years  in  Lyons,  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take 
possession  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  deceased  uncle,  which^ 
though  consisting  of  fragmentary  papers,  furnished  him  with 

'  F,  Trechsel.  Die  prot.  AiUitrinitaritr  vot  F.  Socin.  (1839  ftud  1&44).    Foek, 
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hints  and  obaervationa  of  much  value.  For  twelve  yeai^  he 
resided  at  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  en- 
joyed high  honors  and  favors,  but  was  drawn  away  from  the 
study  of  theology  to  which  he  was  strongly  inclined.  Leaving 
Florence^  he  spent  four  years  in  Basel,  where  he  labored  on  Mb 
theological  system,  and  diffused  his  opinions  by  conversation 
and  by  his  writings.  At  length  he  resorted  to  Poland  (1579), 
where  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  was  spent.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  by  the  Unitarians  into  their  church,  because  he 
refused  to  be  rebaptized.  His  own  view  was  that  Christian 
baptism  wa^  intended  only  for  converts  from  heathenism. 
But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  like  their  brethren  in  Italy  and  like 
Servetus,  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  So- 
cinus  finally  succeeded  in  impressing  his  views  upon  the  Uni- 
tarians about  him,  and  took  the  post,  for  which  his  talents 
fitted  him,  of  an  acknowledged  leader.  His  intellectual  power 
and  his  polished  manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the 
Polish  nobles ;  and  his  influence  was  augmented  by  his  marriage 
■with  a  daughter  of  one  of  them.  By  Socinus  and  by  the  scholars 
who  were  trained  in  the  Poliah  schools,  of  whom  Crell  is  the 
most  distinguished,  the  Unitarian  system  of  doctrine  was  ably 
stated  and  defended.  LeeUus  Socinus,  from  whom  Faustus 
derived  his  fundamental  principles,  had  too  much  general  rever- 
ence for  rehgion  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Deism  and  Atheism 
which  were  so  common  among  cultivated  Italians  about  him. 
But  he  first  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles  which  he  could 
place  at  the  foundation  of  a  system  o!  jurisprudence.  There 
was  no  definite  center  from  which  his  religious  life  emanated; 
no  crisis  of  reUgious  experience.  He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures 
a  text-book  of  revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  their  inter- 
pretation the  rationaUstic  temper  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supernaturalism 
Btood  in  no  vital  connection  with  his  inward  Ufe,  and  was  there* 
fore  something,  aa  it  were,  apart,  having  no  living  roots  within 
the  9oul.^    It  seems  at  first  remarkable,  and  yet  it  is  character- 

'  Nnuidier,  DogmengcKhtehU.  ii,  230  seq.  It  u  {ntemticg  to  obeerve  bow 
the  type  of  Uieology,  the  interpretation  at  the  Qoepe),  varin  accordiDg  as  men 
h*ve.  or  hftve  not,  h  definite  e«Dter  of  religiaus  life,  a  crisiB  or  turning-point ;  such, 
far  ^xBDipte,  aA  Luther  had.  This  diveraiLy  may  be  seen  where  there  is  no  real 
diaerep&acy  ia  doctrine:  even  in  the  Apostotic  age,  between  Paul  and  the  di^ 
idplt*  who  werp  Bubjort  to  n  (^adiial  training.  It  appears,  in  some  degree,  in  tha 
eontradt  b^twoeit  Kwingli  and  tbc  other  (rcat  Reformcn,  ViUlIbst  uu^^Ia^vSil.    V^ 
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istic  of  the  Socinian  tone  of  thought,  that  supematuralism  was 
pushed  to  an  extreme;  that  the  arguments  of  natural  rehginn, 
even  for  the  being  of  God,  were  held  in  I^t  esteem,  and  Reve- 
lation was  declared  to  be  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  first  truths  of  rehgion.  Revelation,  it  was  helil, 
may  contain  things  above  reason,  but  nothing  contrarj'  to 
reason ;  and  this  canon  was  so  applied  to  the  ioterpretatiou  of 
the  Bible,  that  various  doctrines,  especially  the  Trinity,  were 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  inconsistency  with  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  The  prime  characteristic  of  the  Soeinian 
theolt^y  was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  He  is  a  teacher  and  legislator,  the  appointed  head  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom ;  but  while  hie  prophetic  and  kingly  offices 
are  held,  hia  priestly  or  expiatory  function  is  denied,  or  it  is 
limited  to  the  work  of  intercessory  supplication.  The  church 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  materially  modified.  The  image  of 
God  in  man  is  said  to  be  identical  with  hia  dominion  over  the 
lower  ortlerg  of  creation,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  is  made 
to  be  the  propagation  of  physical  mortaUty.  The  doctrine  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  ft-icked  is  substituted  for  that  of  eternal 
punishment.  The  separation  of  ethics  from  religion,  the  dis^ 
junction  of  ethical  character  from  Christian  faith,  was  a  char- 
acteristic tendency  of  the  Socinian  type  of  thinking,  and  a 
corollary  of  the  extremOj  but  one-sided  aupernaturalism,  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  The  logical  and  exegetical  ability 
of  the  Socinian  leaders  gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctrine. 
When  persecution  arose  against  the  IJnitarians  of  Poland,  in 
consequence  of  the  Catholic  Reaction  and  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits^ 
many  fled  into  Holland,  and  came  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arminiang.  Some  also  joined  the  churches  of  the  Mennonitea, 
It  was  the  ingenious  and  formidable  attack  of  Faustus  Socinus 
upon  the  Anselmic  theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  treatise  of  Grotius,  and  indirectly  occasioned  a  modification 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  has  found  a  wide  aceeptan<?e. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  creeds 
was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the  two  parties.' 

la  still  moTC  marked  in  its  coiLBfrqueQ«fl  id  Enwniiu  uid  in  many  of  the  learned 
ArmibuuiB  of  tfollnnd,  when  roiiipH.red  tnth  their  cpponenta.  Id  Uie  Soeimud 
this  difference  in  titvioUigy,  having  its  Murce  in  the  peculiiu^Uea  of  religioiu  erp'>- 
riuiQe,   rcKched   its  clim&x, 

'  The  Fitrm  ■>/  Concord  {V&M^  lUaL>,  y.  670)  sets  forth  the  Lutheran  theokcT* 
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TTie  chief  hindrance  to  their  success  was  the  intolerant  preju- 
cjjce  of  strict  Lutherans,  especially  after  their  triumph  over 
the  Philippists,  the  adherent*^  of  the  milfler  theology  of  Me- 
lancthon.  The  abandonment  of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the 
German  states,  among  which  was  the  Palatinate,  and  the  op- 
pression to  which  Lutheran  preachers  were  sometimes  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  by  their  rulers, 
embittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  theologians  of  Helm- 
Btadt,  of  whom  Calixlus  wag  the  most  eminent.'  The  Hugue- 
not Synods  of  France  were  dist'mguished  for  their  liberal  and 
friendly  course  in  reference  to  negotiations  with  the  Lutherans- 
Projects  for  the  reunion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protestants 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  success.'  On 
varioua  occasions,  as  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Diet,  in  the  Conference  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  the  Augsburg 
Interim,  the  Catholics  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions. Hie  Emperor  Ferdinand  L  recommended  concilia^ 
lory  measures  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562;  and,  failing  in 
hia  purpose,  he  encouraged  the  theologians  near  him,  in  par- 
ticular George  Caasander,  by  their  writings  and  personal  inter- 
course with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  coimtries,  to  labor 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasmus  that  the  creed  should  be  confined  to  fun- 
damental articles,  and  that  no  agreement  should  be  required 
on  matters  of  less  moment,  was  substantially  taken  by  moat 
of  the  advocates  of  reunion,  Caasander  proposed  to  go  back 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Church  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
CalixtuB  adopted  the  same  principle.  Irenical  movements  of 
this  character  are  specially  interesting  from  the  part  that  was 

In  oppoaition  to  the  aysttra  of  Uela-ncthon,  Bnd  in  coDtrut  with  Cklviniflm.  It 
deiiic»  SyDpr^m  anil  pi]  power  in  mnn  tu  roopenite  in  tiia  canvernion  ;  but  it  also 
denies  irruiattblt  gfacp,  atlribut«a  the  rtj[i?ctio[i  of  Chrjat  to  the  reBiatancG  of  man 
to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  nnci  nfliriiu  Ihe  uciii-praiility  of  thip  ofTera  of  the  Giwpel,  Everj'- 
tllting  like  Reprobation  is  e^cludi^d.  TliLs  logically  aruounta  to  conditional  prc- 
desttD&tion,  whif.'!]  wa^  Dually  the  Lutheran  doptcine  in  tlie  ITtli  ecntury.  Thia  wna 
the  first  point  of  dilfprence  with  the  CalvitiielB.  Tlie  Other  poioU  wen  the  Lu- 
tbersn  "CorHubfltantiation,'"  with  which  were  connected  the  oommunicTatioD  of 
di'^-ine  attributes  to  the  liuman  natiire  of  JeeXls  and  the  ubiqUtty  of  hu  body; 
together  with  the  use  of  pictures  and  cUirr  minor  pnuharities  of  the  ritual. 

'  For  AQ  account  of  thesa  sueeeasive  offorta,  ece  llcring,  Gacft.  d.  kifcfU.  Uni^na- 
mnuche  aeit  d.  Ref.  (2  vols.),  1S36.  J^iedner,  pp.  787,  Sl'D  6eq.  Oicselcr,  iv.  iii. 
C.  I.  i.  '  Oiiaeler,  tv.  k  1^  \a,  ^  bV^  b1. 
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taken  in  them  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Protestant  bodjj 
Grotiua  and  Leibnitz.    The  ktitudinarian  tendency  of  Eras- 
mus, and  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  opiniong  of  MelancLhon 
once  more  found  strong  representatives.    The  persecution  which 
Grotius   suffered    at    the    hands    of    his    Protestant  brethren, 
the  Calvinists  of  Holland;   his  observation  of  the  rigid  attadi- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  sects  to  minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
and  their  bitter  theological  strife  among  themselves;  his  sorrow 
at  the  distracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  calamities  resulting  from  the  ■ 
wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the  re&-     ' 
toration  of  ecclesiastical  unity.    His  intercourse  with  moderate 
and  enlightened  Catholics  in  France  confirmed  this  disposition. 
The  differences  among  Christians  appeared  to  him  small  in 
comparison  with  the  points  on  which  they  were  united.    The 
tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  theologian  conspired  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  com- 
promise and  union  among  ecclesiastical  parties.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  now  he  waa  charged  with  Socinianism,  and  now 
accused  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.    He  employed  hia  vast 
erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soften  Protestant  antipathies  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrines.    He  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  that  the  Pope  waa  called  Antichrist  through  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Apocalypse.^    In  this  and  in  other  pub- 
lications, he  assumed  the  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Catholic  ■ 
theology.'    In  hia  idealized  interpretation  he  finds  it  possible 
even  to  accept  transubstantiation ;    he  does  not  consider  the 
use  of   images   in  worship   absolutely  unlawful,  although  he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it;'  he  thinks  that  the  mvo- 

1  Grotii  opera  (BsmI,  1733),  iv.  457  wq. 

■  VotTim  pro  Pact  eeet.  contra  examen  A,  Hivtti,  Jbyi.,  p.  653,  Via  od  Paetmi 
eed..  Ibid.,  p,  63E.  «tc. 

>  He  denies  ihe  uiiivereal  validity  of  the  Decalogue  under  Uie  new  disptmu- 
tioc.  He  appeals  ta  the  commaiidDieDt  respecLiog  the  Sabbatb,  which  LuUict, 
CaEvin,  Helsactboiij  ZwiTigli,  and  tfa«  other  RerormGn,  united;  in  deoytDC  ^  be 
so  far  obUgalory  that  tbe  abservsnce  of  one  day  in  seven  ta,  on  the  graimd  of  It,. 
required  of  Christiana.  Calvin,  Inttitutea,  ii.  8,  36,  34.  Luther,  CaUehitmua  majrrr, 
in  Hase,  Libri  Symbatict,  p,  424.  MelancUion,  Lod  Cotnmunet  (Erlsngen,  132S}„ 
pp.  123k  124.  Zwingli  thinka  it  better  to  mow,  cut,  hew,  or  to  do  oUier  D««4aary 
work  whtch  the  eeaaoD  demands,  after  divine  worship,  than  to  be  idle;  "for  tha 
belicv&r  ia  above  the  Babbath."  Werke,  i.  317.  Such  work  U  reeomm«4ided  m 
the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Hocuberg,  in  Htisse,  on  the  same  grounds.  HaSMfukamp, 
LfAen  F.  Lamberta,  p.  42.  The  Puritaoa  oaserted  the  perp«tuaJ  validity  of  the 
Yourth  CQPirnandni(!nt|,  onW  that  the  day  is  changiMl  by  divine  authority.  On  tba 
imtoryoi  the  obaLTvan&eut  Buiidaj , ««q 'Q^raia^. BQ,mvAM%  VffiiMxu C^V&SOV  ««i >-*«>., 
Ctmtt.  Hitt,,  ch.  vii. 
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of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  inadmissible; 
'finds  great  advantages  in  episcopal  government  and  in 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  Even  the  interference  of  the  Popes 
with  the  election  of  Emperors  has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that 
the  Popes  may  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
people,  Grolius  gives  a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of 
Scripture.  His  real  position  is  that  the  propositions  on  which 
all  Christians  can  unite  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  universal 
council^  composed  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
Buch  a  council  are  trustworthy.  The  canon  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins  —  that  what  is  accepted  always^  everywhere^  and  by 
all,  is  Catholic  truth  —  is  laid  hold  of  by  Grotius  to  serve  as 
a  basia  for  his  scheme  of  comprehension  and  latitudinarian 
orthodoxy.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinola, 
another  theologian  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  a 
Franciscan  General  in  Spaiiij  signaUzed  himself  by  a  pacific 
undertaking  similar  to  that  of  Cassander.  In  the  course  of  his 
labors  at  the  Hanoverian  court,  in  behalf  of  syncretism,  aa  the 
projected  union  of  the  diverse  religious  bodies  was  termed,  he 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  Lutheran  theologian,  Molanus; 
and  a  correspondence  arose  between  Molanus,  and  after- 
wards, Leibnitz,  on  the  one  side,  and  Bossuet  on  the  other.' 
Leibnitz  conducted  a  long  correspondence  also,  much  of  which 
relates  to  the  same  subject,  with  the  Landgrave  Ernest,  of 
Hesae-Rhemfels,  who  bad  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1652.'  The  portion  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resembles  that 
of  Grotius.  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning,  and  a 
marvelous  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteness  to  the  task  of 
harmonizing  conflicting  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found  the  dogma  of 
tfftnflubstantiation  harder  to  deal  with  than  any  other  article 
of  the  opposing  creed;  but  in  the  alembic  of  his  subtle  criti- 
aan,  discordant  opinions  were  made  to  assume  a  likeness  to  one 
another.    He  lays  great  stress  on  the  foundations  of  relig^oDi 


*  Hut  Orotiua  died,  u  he  tukd  livedo  in  the  ProtMtuit  Church,  is  proved,  if 
proof  WCTB  III!  imiii  J  .  by  th^  narrative  of  the  Lutheran  ctfUfEjnnBJQ  who  attended 
bun  in  hid  lASt  boun.  See  Bayl«'d  DicUonftry,  art,  "Grotiua  "  :  and  Lud«n,  Htigo 
Grot\u»  naeh  srinrn  Schickialen  u,  Schriftt-n  ( Berlin,  1806),  p.  338  aeq, 

*  Voa  KonimcX,  lieibnitt  u.  Landffrnf  Emat  wm  H«9Bm^RheinftlM.  £m  IMg^ 
A-mciJ^  Bri^ffiprehttl,  etc.     2  vols,  (Frankfort,  1S47). 

*  On  the  port  tmkpo  by  Leibcits,  see  tiering  u.  STTC  vbi\. 
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and   declares  that  the  question  whether  the  love  of  God  U 
necessary  for  salvation,  is  incomparably  more  important  than 
the  question  whether  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the 
Eucharist,  or  the  question  whether  souls  must  be  piarified  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God.     The  questions  m 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Augsburg  he  affirms  to  be  of  lea 
consequence  than  the  points  in  debate  between  the  Jan^nisU 
and  their  opponents,  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,' 
He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  rightful  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  he  professed  himself  to  stand  in  an  inward  con- 
nection, though  not  in  external  union,  with  the  Roman  Church? 
But  in  reply  to  pressing  invitations  to  conform  outwardly  to  this 
Church,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  within  its  fold  he  could 
not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions,  with  which,  in 
reality,  the  Church  had  no  right  to  meddle;   he  denied  that  he 
was  a  schismatic,  therefore^  by  his  own  faulty  and  maintained 
the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants 
generally.'    The  Church  universa!,  according  to  Leibnita,  ever 
holds  and  is  authorized  to  te-ach  the  essentials  of  rehgion;  but 
it  is  not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  Umit,    In  case  it  does 
so,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  individual,  or 
a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by  excommunication; 
andf  when  they  6nd  themselves,  without  their  fault,  in  this 
position,  their  ministry  and  their  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments become  vaUd  and  acceptable  to  God.     His  remedy  for 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  was  a  general  council,  in  which 
all  parties  should  appear,  and  by  which  their  common  fmth 
should  be  defined;  everything  else  being  left  to  the  free  judg- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  national  churches.     The  point  ob 
which  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  could  not  unite  was  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Bossuet  asserted  that  the  CathoEc 
Church  could  make  explanations  but  no  retractions ;  and  that 
the  creed   of  Trent  could  not  be  altered.*    Leibnitz  did  not 
allow  that  the  Tridentine  Council  is  an  oecumenical  body;  and 
he  objected  to  some  of  its  determinations :  for  cxannple,  to  those 

1  Von  Rommel,  ii.  367.  '  Ibid.,  p.   19.  »  Tbid.,  ii.  365. 

*  It  ia  mt4^^(wtLng  to  notice  that  Dp.  Vuscy'a  argument  for  union.  At  £tr*i«i«il, 
Bl*.  (lSt*6).  WBfl  met  by  ArchbLahop  Mamiing  with  thestuae  demand  for  the  k* 
kaowtedgment  of  the  Tridpntino  Counnil  But  the  i«pn«entationfl  of  Homan 
Catholic  theology  by  men  like  BosAuet  and  Mohler  must  be  read  with  the  rw»lk»- 
tdoii  that  there  1b  a  Btrictec  oTtVitjdoxs  \!boxk'«Via\mi\u  <.K«u. 
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relatizig  to  marriage.'  The  outbreaking  of  the  Jansenist  per- 
neution^  and  the  tyranny  and  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
daahed  in  pieces  whatever  hopes  of  union  sanguine  persons 
may  have  been  led  to  entertain,  in  consequence  of  these  con- 
ferences between  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders. 

>  Lcibiiit>  wrote  "a  thedogical  system"  about  the  year  1684,  which  purports 
ts  be  from  the  hand  of  a  Catholic.  Hb  design  was  to  eidiibit  that  modera^  type 
af  OathoBeiam  whiidi  must  be  offwed  on  the  Catholic  nde  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tfaHM  for  reunion.  In  regard  to  his  own  pontion  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  T.  Burnet, 
in  1706:  "On  a  eo  la  m^me  opinion  de  moi  [as  of  Qrotius],  lorsque  j'ai  ezpliqu6 
•B  bonne  part  oertaines  oinnions  dee  docteurs  de  1  'figlise  Romune  contre  les  accu- 
laliaiis  fWitrtes  de  nos  gens.  Mais  quand  on  a  voulu  passer  plus  avant  et  me  faire 
aeeroir^  que  je  devus  done  me  ranger  ohes  eux,  je  leur  ai  bieo  monti4  que  j'en 
ttais  fort  flcrigni."  See  Niedner,  Kirdung»d^.,  p.  818.  On  the  Eucharist,  Leib- 
witm  writes :  "  Quant  k  nun  (puisque  vous  en  deniJandes  mon  sentiment  Monsieur), 
je  me  tiena  k  la  Confeanon  d'Augsboutg,  qui  met  une  presence  rMle  du  corps  de 
Mmm  CbxiMt,  et  reoonnoit  qudque  chose  de  msnt^eux  dans  ce  Sacrament." 
Letter  to  M.  Pdiasim  (without  date).    LeibnitaU  Opera,  ed.  Dutens,  i.  718. 


rSB  CONSTrrmON  of  the   J'ROTESTAKTT  CHUHCtlEft  ANO  thok 
KELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  AUTHORlTr  * 

In  Scotland  and  Geneva  the  Reformation  was  established 
by  public  authority,  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution;  in 

t  other  places,  also,  it  was  introduced  by  the  free  act  of 

ces  or  municipalities,  who  acted  as  the  organs  of  the  popular 
mil.  In  France,  and  wherever  the  government  was  not  carried 
into  the  new  movement,  it  was  organized  independently  of  the 
civil  authority.  In  some  countries  —  in  England,  for  example 
—  civil  rulers  took  a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than 
elsewhere  in  shaping,  as  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things* 
More  of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  system  was  retained  in  some 
,  of  the  regions  where  Protestantism  prevailed  than  in  others. 
In  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revolution  was 
effected,  aa  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the  communities  in 
which  it  took  place,  had  an  important  effect  on  the  form  of  Uie 
new  institutions. 

The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hierarchi- 
cal idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Church  ia  the  origi- 
nal repository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  government  by. 
the  laity,  in  distinction  from  government  by  a  priestly  class. 
Th'ia  fundamental  principle  was  adhered  to,  and  nowhere  raofe 
than  in  England,  where  the  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  least 
altered.    The  Reformers  generally  held,  also,  that  Church  and 

'  Upon  the  topicB  ol  the  Chapter,  the  priTici^  CkIIiqIlc  raaniul  ia  Wnlter, 

Kirehenreehl  (13th  ed.,  IfiSl)]  the  prinrLpal  PrDteslatit  work  of  a  like  chanet« 
ia  Richter,  Lehrhuch  d,  kaik  U.  prt»(.  KircJlfntrfhin,  ^eipeig,  I86&.  8*C  ttlso  Q-  J. 
Flanck,  GacA..  d.  Erutehun^  u.  Awibildung  d.  chrisit.  kircfd.  G«BcU»chaftinKrf<U>- 
•ung.  1S03  Beq.,  5  vola.;  RichtcT,  Gach.  d.  evaiig,  Kirchrnvrrfatfun^  m  DtrvitM,, 
18E1  ;  Lechler,  Ouch,  d,  PrtsbyUrrvil-V erfaannnig,  1854.  There  are  valuable  arti- 
cles by  Behlmg  on  Kontiatari^n,  KoUegialitmus,  and  Epukopalayttem  m  Hauck, 
R*aier\.C)/Hopadie,  v.  425;  k.  542,  752  aeqq.  ;  and  by  Miiller  od  Pre-Kbytrrialvgrfa*' 
Kwtg,  Ibid.,  xvi.  9  seq.  See  idiK}  Rotteck  u.  Wekker,  Staala  Lexilcan.  art.  Kircfu. 
Kir^k^nverfasaung.  A  conciee  discuiision  of  the  posHible  and  actual  relations  of 
Church  and  3fate  is  rivpti  bv  BlutiMcMi,  StiuUnrfehi,  U,  250.  See  alao  Von  Mahl, 
Sf^atrrvM,  VelktmcM  und  Foiitik^VV.  \1\.Q.a&  Vvu^iuv,  L'^gtwcf  L' ttaX  (1B60). 
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Stat«  are  so  far  distinct  that  neither  b  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  other,  or  can  merge  in  the  other  its  own  existence. 
They  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  who ) 
clamored  for  the  subordination  or  eurrender  of  secular  rule  to' 
"the  saints,"  and  thus  for  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy. 
They  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  an  absorption  of  ecclesiastical  i 
power  in  the  State,  such  as  marked  the  Roman  Empire  under   ' 
heathenism,  and  the  Greek  Empire  in  Christiaa  ages. 

The  Lutheran  Reformers  professed  principles  upon  the 
government  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  the  civil 
authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticable  to  realize. 
Luther  declared  that  all  power  resides  in  the  congregation  or 
body  of  believers  —  the  Church  collective.  In  their  hands  are 
the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise  Church  discipline,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  clergy  are 
commissioned  by  the  people  to  perform  oflffces  which  belong 
to  all  iu  common,  but  which  all  cannot  discharge.  They  are 
therefore  committed  by  the  voice  of  the  community  to  such 
as  are  quahfied  to  fulfill  them.  The  sacrament  of  ordinatioijt 
is  nothing  but  the  rite  whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry; 
but  they  are  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churches 
have  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  ministers,  for  it  is  the 
churches  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  Church  is  endued  with  the  right  to  govern  itself; 
the  right  of  excommunication  belongs  not  to  a  body  of  eccle- 
siafitics,  but  to  the  congregation  and  its  chosen  pastors.' 

But    these    abstract    doctrines    Luther   and    his   associates 
thought  themselves  prevented  by  circumstances  from  carrying 
into  practice.    They  were  led,  also,  by  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  to  modify,  in  important  particulars,  these 
theoretical  statements,  especially  on  the  point  of  the  relations 
of  the  civil  authority  to  the  Church.    The  Germans,  Luther"  \ 
said,  were  too  rough,  wild,  and  turbulent,  and  too  unpracticed    ' 
in  self-government  to  take  ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  way, 
into  their  hands  at  once,  without  producing  infinite  disorders, 
and  confusion.     The  princes  must  take  the  lead  in  eccleaaa-j 
tical    arrangements,   and   the  people   must  conform    to    their' 
wholesome  arrangements.    The  authority  of  civil  rulers  in  the 

>  For  tliEi  pauagM  from  Luther  mad  from  the  Augeburg  ConfeasioD,  sea  Qiw*- 
kr,  IT.  i.  2.  I  *e. 
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ecclesiastical  sphere  was  pronounced  to  rest  partly  on  the  old 
right  of  patrons,  ami  on  kindred  prerogatives  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  secular  guartlians  of  the  Chureh,  and  partly 
on  the  principle  that  princes  and  magistrates,  as  the  principal 
members  of  the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect; 
a  doctrine  qidtc  compatible  with  the  general  theory  that  Chuich 
government  pertains  not  to  the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity, 
to  the  whole  congregation.  It  was  held,  moreover,  that  it 
belongs  to  civil  rulers  to  maintain  order,  by  the  r^ulation 
even  of  the  externals  of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thus 
conceded  to  the  State  was  variously  interpreted;  but  the 
tendency  of  events  was  to  Induce  the  Reformers  to  amplify 
rather  than  abridge  it.  The  peasants'  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency  of 
the  princes  was  necessarily  called  in,  were  influential  in  this 
direction.  There  wa.s  a  strong  reaction  against  the  extreme 
view  of  the  enthusiasts  who  proposed  to  divest  the  ma^atratc 
of  every  kind  of  authority.  Luther  is  at  times  po^tive  in  the 
assertion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  rulers. is  restricted 
to  temporal  affairs,  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This 
is  the  definition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Yet,  as  speckl 
questions  arise,  both  Luther  and  Melancthon  attribute  to  the 
State  a  much  larger  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religioJi 
than  these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villages  and  citiffl 
should  be  compelled,  they  say,  to  have  schook  and  preachers, 
just  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  bridges  and  roads.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  would  be  right  for  the  Elector  to  enjoin- tlie 
use  of  the  Catechism,  without  which  the  people  would  not 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  They  proceed  farther  and 
declare  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  take  cognisance  of 
offenses  against  the  first,  as  well  as  against  the  second^  table  of 
the  law.  He  ia  morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blas- 
phemy; and  this  function,  as  the  Reformation  made  progress, 
was  held  to  embrace  the  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  tiie  mast 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melancthon  in  his  doctrinal  treall'*. 
the  "Loci  Communes,**  and  such  was  the  judgment  of  boli 
Reformers  in  response  to  special  inquiries  addressed  to  them 
by  princes.  Luther,  writing  in  1531  to  the  Margrave,  George 
of  Brandenburg,  refers  him  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  King, 
Hezekiah,  who  did  rigbX  in  Vweakia'^iii.  pieces  the  brazen  serpent 
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of  Moses,  although  his  act  gave  the  same  offense  to  people  &a/ 
the  abolishing  of  the  mass  would  give.  Tlie  Reformers  re- 
curred to  the  instance  of  Constantine,  who,  in^his  office  of  pro- 
tector of  the  Churchy  was  disposed  to  quell  the  Ahan  controversy 
and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Council  of  Nic»a.  Yet  Luther, 
a«  well  as  Melancthon,  foresaw  that  the  Church  would  be  liable 
to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  State ;  that  whereas  the  State, 
under  the  old  system,  had  been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers 
and  influence,  an  evil  just  the  reverse  was  now  hkeJy  to  emerge 
from  the  intermeddling  and  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.  Hence, 
both  were  willing  that  in  the  Protestant  organization  bishops 
should  be  retained  or  appointed,  who  should  have  only  a  jure 
kiemano  authority,  but  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  formidable  influence  of  the  State.  This  feature,  however, 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  organization.  The  bish- 
ops generally  not  taking  the  side  of  reform,  other  proviedons 
had  to  be  made  for  the  management  of  church  affairs.  The 
political  arrangements,  especially  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg,) 
which  suspended  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Roman  Catholic! 
prelates  over  the  a<lherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  andl 
made  the  religion  of  each  secular  state  dependent  upon  that  ofl 
its  ruler,  had  the  effect  to  put  into  the  hands  of  princes  more 
and  more  control  in  eoclcj^^iastical  affairs. 

The  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran  polity, 
as  it  was  formed  in  Saxony  and  most  Lutheran  communities, 
were  the  superintendents  and  consistories.  Superintendents 
were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of  Stralsund,  and  next  by 
the  Elector  of  Saxony^  in  the  instructions  to  the  Visitors  who 
were  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  theologians,  to  the  Saxon 
churches  in  1S27/  The  superintendents,  in  their  respective 
districts,  took  the  place  of  bi^ops  and  exercised  fiti  oversight 
upon  the  doctrine  and  the  worship  of  the  churches  and  upon  ■ 
the  pastors.  The  consistories  arose  from  the  need  of  a  com- 
petent tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon'questions  relating  to  mar- 
riage and   divoTce^    With  the  abolishing  of  the  canon  law, 


'  The  " laatnictif^ns  to  Viaitora  "  were  droiwn  up  by  Ue'lancthon.  They  in- 
cludcHJ  R  dli^wtvry  (or  divine  wgrahip  and  fpr  the  iDstniction  or  the  people.  They 
FHlablLnlifda  Unifonn  ayalein  in  thegOVemcncnt  nud  wonhipof  Uie  SAJtoa  cbufche«. 
The  i^ornnce  of  the  people  wid  of  their  ten^her?  so  imprewed  Luther  that  ho 
WBA  led  to  co[DpoB«  bia  rntechismd.  The  eyittm  utAbluih«d  by  th«  ViuUtioa 
Ksa  carried  out  by  force  ot  Isw, 
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many  of   the   provisions  of   whicli   clashed  with  Protestot 
principles,  and  with  the  lose  of  the  old  episcopal  tribimBils, 
numerous  and  often  perplexing  questions  were  brought  before 
the  Lutheran  pastors.     Not  a  few  of  the  letters  of  LuHier 
himself  and  of  his  a^ociatea  are  in  response  to  petitions  for 
advice  from  princes  and  private  persons  respecting  maniage 
and  divorce.     The  unsettled  views  on  this  subject  —  the  slate 
of  things  inevitably  consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  the  old 
system  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which   in  many  points  the  Re- 
formerg  judged  to  be  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  —  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Witten- 
berg Reforraera  in  the  case  of  the  scandalous  double-marriage 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.     But  marriage  was  partly  a  secular 
matter,  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  tribunals,  and 
partly  ethical  and  religious,  and  ao  coming  within  the  province 
of  the  Church  and  clergy.     Hence  mixed  tribunals,  composed 
partly  of  clergy  and  partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the 
civil  authority,  and  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  called  con- 
sistories,  the  same  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courta 
had  borne,   the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration,   including 
the   right   of   excommunication,    was   committed.    The   only 
right  left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors  was  that 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nomination  made  by  the  patroufl, 

In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishops  were  not 
averse  to  the  Protestant  movement,  the  episcopal  system  lin- 
gered until  1587.  In  Denmark  it  was  suppressed  in  T538; 
the  Danish  superintendents  being  appointed  by  the  king.  Swe- 
den alone  of  the  Lutheran  countries  has  continued"  the  episcopal 
organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish  & 
church  system  of  a  quite  different  character.  This  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  wag 
governed  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a  converted  Fran- 
ciscan, a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  embraced  Protestantism, 
and  had  resided  first  with  Zwingli  at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Witten- 
berg. The  Church  constitution,  to  which  w^e  refer,  was  devised 
at  a  synod  at  Homberg,  in  1526,  and  was  democratic  in  its 
principles.  The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  every  place,  and 
then  a  Church  was  k)  be  organized,  to  consist  of  true  believers 
who  were  willing  to  unite  m  a.  coioniQin.  ■aM^^ealloa  to  the  rules 
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of  discipline.  The  body  thus  composed  was  to  choose  its  own 
pastors,  who  were  called  bishops,  and  might  be  taken  from  any 
profession,  and  to  exercise  self-government  including  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  strict  discipline  and  of  excommunication 
where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year  each  Church  was  to_ 
be  represented  by  bishops  and  delegates  in  a  general  synod, 
where  all  complaints  were  to  be  heard  and  doubtful  questiona 
solved.  The  business  of  the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand by  a  committee  of  thirteen;  and  at  each  meeting  three 
visitors  were  to  be  chosen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each 
Church.  The  plan  may  be  described  as  the  Congregational 
system  with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  "The  fea- 
tures of  it,"  says  Ranke,  "are  the  same  as  those  on  which  the 
French,  the  Scottish,  and  the  American  Church  was  afterwards 
established;  upon  them,  one  may  say,  the  existence,  the  de- 
velopment of  North  America  rests.  They  have  an  immeasur- 
able, world-historical  importance.  At  the  first  experiment, 
they  appear  in  a  complete  form :  a  little  German  synod  adopted 
them." 

Luther  considered  the  people  quite  unprepared  for  such 
arnmgements.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile  roughness 
and  obtuaeness  of  the  rustics^  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
undertake  the  support  of  their  own  ministers.  Before  the 
Homberg  Synod  he  had  become  convinced  that  Church  arrange* 
ments,  so  much  at  variance  with  those  with  which  the  Germans 
had  been  familiar,  would  prove  impracticable  and  abortive. 
Artificial  legislation,  not  a  historical  growth,  was  contrary  to 
his  ideas:  even  Moses,  he  said,  had  set  down  what  was  cus- 
tomary and  traditional  among  his  people.  In  all  such  matters 
he  held  that  we  must  proceed  with  alow  steps.  "Little  and 
well"  was  the  motto  which  he  adopted.  Such  a  mass  of  new 
laws,  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave,  he  could  not  approve  of;  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  make  a  law,  and  without  the  Spirit  of  God 
no  goo*l  could  come  of  it.  Partly  from  Luther's  opposition 
and  still  more  from  the  influence  of  the  causes  on  which  hts 
objections  were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  was  neve-r 
fully  set  in  operation. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the  govem- 
roent  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes 
within  their  respective  states.    'HieologianB  and  jurists  pro- 
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posed  various  thRories  in  explanation  or  juatification  of  this 
fact.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "epis- 
copal system"  was  advocated,  according  to  which  the  ci\t1 
rulers  were  held  to  have  received  their  ecclesiastical  powers 
from  the  Emperor  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg.  Some  held  that  theae  powers  were  provisionally 
bestowed,  by  "devolution/'  imtil  the  opposing  churches 
should  be  reunited ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored  to  the 
place  where  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  belonged.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  "territorial  system" 
was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal  authority  —  jus  episcopak  — 
was  identified  witli  the  conceded  rigiit  of  the  princes  to  reform 
abuses  in  religion  —  the  jiis  reformaTidu  This  system  made 
the  government  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  ihe 
determination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's  proper 
function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory  was  advanced 
by  Thomasius,  whose  opinion  was  shared  for  substance  by 
Grotius,  and  by  Selden,  the  English  defender  of  the  theory 
which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the  Churchj_and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Erastianigm.  Professed  at  first  in  the  interest  of 
toleration,  the  "territorial  system'^  became  the  potent  inatru- 
ment  of  tyranny.  Another  theory,  the  "  collegia!  system/'  ViS 
elaborated  by  PulTendorf  and  Pfaf!.  This  made  the  Churdi 
originally  an  independent  society,  which  devolved,  by  contract, 
episcopal  authority  upon  the  civil  rulers'.  The  oppression  of 
the  Church  by  the  State  —  what  the  Germans  call  CffiSffo- 
papismus  —  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil  in  Lutheran  com- 
munities. 

In  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  family  there  was 
the  same  theory  respeetijig  the  rights  of  the  Church  to  gotem 
itself,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  Church  and  Statejis  aux- 
iliary to  one  another.  The  independence  of  the  Church  uppn 
secular  control  was  in  general  maintained  with  much  more 
distinctness  and  tenacity,  partly  from  the  circumstance  Aat 
several  of  the  Calvini&tic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churches 
of  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  —  framed  their  o^ 
ganization  as  aects^  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil  rulers.' 
This  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stamping  more  ifr 
publican  features  upon  their  polity.  In  Zurich,  Zwingli  saw, 
as  Luther  had  seen,  iViat  t^e  Vio^-u  qI  ^^Mi  i^eo^le  were  not  ripe 


self-government  accordiDg  to  a  popular  method ;  and  ac- 
Rffdingly  ecclesiastical  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Council,  which  governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to 
T^oent  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  community.  Ttic 
dei^  were  nominatetl  or  preaentetl  by  the  magistracy,  the 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened  for  the 
purpose  o£  objecting  to  the  candidates,  Zwingli  held,  alao, 
that  excommunication  should"  be  left  to  the  Christian  magistracy, 
88  Icmg  as  they  did  not  neglect  their  duty  in  this  particular. 
In  1625  a  court  composed  of  pastors  and  civihans  was  con- 
stituted for  the  decision  of  ^questions  pertaining  to  marriage 
tad  divorce.  The  infliction  of  all  punishments  was  relegated 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
Taa  strictly  adhered  to.  Qicolampa<liu8  at  Basel  endeavored 
to  restore  church  discipline  to  the  Church  itself,  but  his  efforts 
IB  this  directiohj  though  partialfy  successful  for  a  time,  soon 
failetf;  and  the  Zurich  system,  in  its  essential  characteristica, 
was  adopted  in  the  other  Swiss  Cantons. 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  rqgard  to  the  pr(^r  constitution 
of  the  Church  and  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  is  set 
forth  witb  his  usual  clearness  in  the  "  Institutes,"  The  officers 
of  the  Church  are,  besides  deacgns,  lay  elders  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  clergy,  have  charge  of  church  discipline.  TTie 
Quality  ofT-he  clergy,  or  the  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops, 
's  affirmed.  "The  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congr^^tion, 
UDder  the  lead  and  presidency  of  the  officers  already  existing. 

Rvin,  in  speaking  o7  the  constitution  of  the  State,  does  not 
ceal  his  partiality  for  an  aristocratic  fonn  modified  by 
democratic^ elements;  'and  this  feeling,  notwithstanding  his 
view  that  power  resides  ultimately  in  the  congregation,  betrays 
itseil  m  his  remarks  on  the  proper  method  of  electing  officers  of 
the  Church-  The  Church  has  no  authority  to  use  force  or  in- 
lict  civil  punishments  of  any  sort.  Its  functions  are  purely 
tpiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to 
ntrude  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its 
iberty.  Nevertheless,  the  State  is  bound  to  cooperate  with  the 
^urch,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  efficient  use  of  di.stinetly  civil 
nstru mentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that  the  Stat«  has 
logni^ance  only  of  the  worldly  concems  of  men.  It  is  the  first 
ind  most  imperative  duty  of  the  magistrate  ta  fostet  teli^ion., 
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1  Mid  hence  lie  ia  solemnly  bound  to  punish  and  extirpate  heresy. 
He  aays  that  if  "  the  Scripture  did  not  teach  that  this  office  (oi 
the  magistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  mi^l 
learn  it  from  heathen  writers ;  for  not  one  of  them  has  treatai 
of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislationj  and  civil  government, 
without  beginning  with  religion  and  divine  worship.'*  It  be- 
longs to  government  to  see  "  that  idolatry,  sacrileges  against  the 
name  of  God,  blasphemies  against  his  truth,  and  other  offeDsefi 
against  religion,  may  not  openly  appear  and  be  disseminated 
among  the  people."  "Civil  government  is  designed,  aa  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  exteniid 
worahip  of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion,  to 
defend  the  constitution  of  Che  Church,"  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  temporal  interests  of  men,"  This  idea  of  the  relatioD  of 
government  to  religion  prevailed  among^Calvinistsj  it  ifi  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Nor  was  it  peculiar  to  them;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  employed  by  Calvin.  It  is  substantially 
the  view  which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  ^'he  labored  to  produce  in 
men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  and  persons,  to  make 
them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that  subsists  among  all 
true  believers,  and  especially  to  invest  the  doctrine  of  the  visible 
Church  with  new  significance,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  instituteii 
not  as  any  mere  conventional  establishment,  but  for  the  tmo- 
ing  and  maturing  of  human  souls  in  faith  and  holiness."  He 
fought  a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excommunicate  offending  members,  and  to  deny  the  Eucharist 
to  the  unworthy;  and  he  vindicated  this  right  against  Uie 
interference  of  the  civil  authority.  He  first  established  the 
eldership  in  full  vigor,  committing  the  regulation  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  pastors,  there  being 
twice  as  many  laymen  as  ministers  on  the  board.  Genera 
being  so  small  a  territory,  the  synodal  constitution  could  not 
be  developed  as  it  was  in  other  Calviniatic  churches.  "He 
powers  that  were  attributed  to  the  Church  by  Calvin's  theory 
tended  to  ^ve  the  entire  system  of  government  at  Geneva  the 
character  of  a  theocracy;  but  this  tendency  was  modified  in 
its  effect  by  the  agency  given  to  the  Councils  in  the  selection 
of  church  oncers,  aad  by  other  features  in  which  there  was  a 
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departijre  from  the  strict  principle  of  independence  and  self- 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  was  adopted,  with  special 
varietits  of  form,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netheriands.  In  Scotland  there  waa  at  first 
an  approximation,  on  one  point,  at  least,  to  the  Lutheran 
system;  since,  in  1560,  superintendents  were  appointed,  their 
jurbdiction  being  coextensive  with  the  ancient  diocesan  divi-  . 
aions.  But  this  was  a  transient  arrangement.  Nowhere  did  f 
the  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of  everything  that  looked  like  it, 
become  more  fervent  than  in  Scotland-  The  Presbyterian 
system  waa  fully  established,  and  affirmed  to  exist  by  divine 
right.  There  were  two  classes  of  elders  constituted  —  ruling, 
or  lay  elders^  and  preaching  elders  —  who  together  formed  the 
Kirkscssion  and  exercised  government  in  the  Church.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  lay  part  of  the  sessiou  were  fillet!  by  the  body  i^taelf, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  The  highest  tribunal  for  the 
exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General  A^erably  or 
National  Synod,  in  which  the  ministerial  representatives  were 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  In  France,  the  churches 
being  separately  organized,  were  at  first  autonomic  in  their 
polity,  the  preacher  with  the  lay  elders  and  deacons  forming 
the  consistory  or  senate,  the  governing  body.  Wliile  in  Geneva, 
the  elders  were  chosen  for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  only 
for  a  term  of  years.  Vacancies  were  filled  on  the  nomination 
of  the  consistory  itself.  In  France  the  elders  confined  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline,  and  did  not, 
a^  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooperate  officially  with  the 
pastors  in  the  cure  of  souls.  This  auxiliary  service  waa  devolved 
on  the  deacons.  In  1559  the  synodal  constitution  was  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  authority  that  had  resided  in  the  consis- 
tories was  limited,  supreme  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the 
Natioual  Synod,  which  formed  the  highrat  court,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.' 
The  Presbyterians  have  always  manifested  a  jealousy  of  state- 

1  Anenoaa  diapute  broke  out  lo  the  Fremrih  Church  in  1671  between  the  «d- 
iroc»te»  of  R  type  of  Con^egstionftlUri,  o(  -wdom  the^  celebrated  Ramus,  waa  one, 
and  the  defenders  of  the  eetabSiHtied  aystQin,  wbich  lodged  tbc  pQWen  of  govbrn- 
jneot  in  the  Cuaaatory.  The  Muraacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  cftuseti  Die  Hubjeet 
to  be  {oT;gotten.  For  DDtioes  oi  this  mtereating  eontroverey,  see  M&rtin,  fiitt, 
dr  France,  ix.  277.  d.  2 ;  Weber,  DarattUitng  d,  Calvinitmu*.  p.  59  d.  ;  Von  Polen>( 
O^M^iOat  d.  frantonaidi.  Calv..  i.  422,  700;  Schlomer,  LeJwn  Bern,  p,  2l9. 
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control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of  the  ChurcK  _ 
in  its  own  hands.    But  in  England,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Long| 
Parliament   and    the  Westminster  Assembly,  concesaiong  had 
to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
adoption  of  Presbyterian  principles  and  the  refuel  of  Parlia- 
ment to  surrender  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.* 

The  relation  of  the  established  Church  to  the  State  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  principal  control  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  wu 
assumed  by  the  civil  authority,  has  been  variously  defined. 
For  a  whUe,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which  conceives  of  the  King 
aa  possessed  of  a  sort  of  priestly  function,  as  being  an  ecclesia^ 
tical  as  well  as  a  civil  person^  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  held. 
His  headship  over  the  Church  and  control  in  ecclesiastical 
government  were  justified  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Erastian 
doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Church,  as  such,  has  none  of 
the  prerogatives  of  government,  which  inhere  wholly  in  the 
State,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  its  influence  upon 
the  English  polity.  It  was  the  theory  of  Hooker  that  the  Church 
of  any  particular  coimtry,  and  the  State  there  existing,  are  one 
and  the  same  society.  They  are  not  two  distinct  societies 
which  unite  or  coalesce  in  a  degree;  but  they  are  one  and  the 
same  social  body,  which,  as  related  of  temporal  concerns,  and 
all  things  except  true  religion,  is  the  commonw^lth ;  as  rdated 
to  religion,  ia  the  Church.'    The  supremacy  of  the  King,  if  the 

'  The  order  of  wornhip  which  won  adopted  in  the  different  Reformod  ChurehM 
wu  in  Bccard  with  their  rcflpective  ideas  of  doGtrine  and  polity.  Luth«r  retkioed 
muiy  of  the  ancient  forms;  but  he  gave  to  the  Berraon  a  place  of  ccntraJ  impor- 
tance, and  wu  carftful  to  inaUt  tbutt  the  arranfEemeata  of  the  Wittenberg;  Secricc 
Book  shoutd  Dot  be  impoaiHl  on  othera.  \Vc  must  be  maEtere  of  ceremonie*  — 
DOt  let  ttiecn  b«  maitere  of  ud  —  wu  hia  motto.  The  singing  of  hymns  MWlinwi 
■  prominent  pl^c^  in  Lotheran  worship.  The  changeH  of  Zwiogh  were  ntueb 
tnofe  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  aingiu^  wtui  given  up  until  1588.  At  htuei 
and  (N>mo  other  Swisa  (owTm.  howevier,  the  Genmm  Psalma  were  mmg.  Th« 
Churcih  of  Geneva  foltowed  Hubetantially  the  ZuHch  Hervi^Cj  but  used  th«  Pnoieh 
vexsiona  of  Ute  Fulmji,  by  Marot  and  Besa.  Tlie  Genevan  Service  Book  aerwd 
a»  a  model  for  variauj  other  H^fonncNJ  Chiirchn,  On  this  vrhole  subjvcta  H* 
GieaeLer,  IV.  i.  2,  §  47,  where  the  literature  ia  given.  The  Liturgv  of  the  An^Uean 
Chupah  w^  largely  ilrawa  from  the  old  aervioe  books.  Bee  A-  J.  Stephen*,  Tk$ 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  untK  Mate*.  Laaai  Mid  Hialmcal  <184S).  W.  MasW,  T\t 
Aneimt  hHurgy  p/  the  Church  of  England  (2d  ed..  1846>.  C,  W,  Shi^-ldji.  Ttu  0wJt 
of  CtrmiTian  Prai/er,  rw  atnended  by  ihe  WrM.  EHvineni  urilh  a  Hint,  and  Liiuffic^ 
Treatitf  [186T>.  Procter  and  Frore,  A  New  Hilary  e/  ih«  Book  of  C»mmon  Pn^m 
(London,  igot). 

*  EcHenaM.  Polity,  b.  viU.  "We  say  that  the  care  of  religion  bdng  corataon 
to  all  societies  potitjff,  sueh  HocietieB  ax  do  etnhrare  th«  true  reli|tion  have  the  nam* 
of  Church  given  unto  every  one  of  them  for  difttiiietion  from  the  r«t,"  "WhHi 
we  oppose,    therefore,    the  Church   and   Conunonwealth    in  Christian  aociirty,  Wt 
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government  is  monarchical,  over  the  Church  is  the  corollary 
of  thia  propoaition.  Among  the  modern  advocates  of  Ihia 
hypothesis,  ^ne  of  the  ablest  is  the  late  Dr,  Thomas  Arnold. 
In  idea,  the  Church  and  State,  he  thinks,  are  identical.  Their 
end,  their  ergon,  is  the  same.  He  rejects,  with  all  his  heart, 
the  modem  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  ia  limited  to  the 
protection  of  body  and  goods.  The  State,  in  its  very  idea,  ia 
religious,  and  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  religion. 
Rej^^ig,  also,  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  and  of  a 
prie^iy  order,  Arnold  finds  in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emblem 
and  a  realization  of  the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right  to 
govern  in  the  Church.  The  more  the  State  is  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  Chrjftianity,  the  more  is  the  Church,  as  a  separate 
body,  auprerseded.  The  ideal  towards  which  we  are  to  strive 
is  tiie  identification  of  the  two,^  • 

The  theory  of  Warburton  proceeds  upon  a  denial  of  the  iden^ 
tity  of  Church  and  State.'  They  are  in  their  own  nature,  and 
originally,  distinct  and  separate  societies.  But  this  mutual 
independence  does  not  of  necessity  continue.  They  may  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  one  another  upon  certain  terms,  th* 
result  of  which  is  a  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
two.  The  Church  entCTs  into  a  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  State,  the  State  makin^mipulations  which  bin^it  to  support 
the  Church.  There  ia  a  contract  with  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
on  either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfill  these  engage- 
ments, the  Church  may  withdraw  from  the  connection,  and  then 
falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  independenee, 

Coleridge  has  suggested  a  theory  somewhat  diverse  from 
that  of  Warburton.'  The  hypothesis  of  Coleridge,  as  far  as  it  is 
peculiar,  is  founded  on  a  distinction  between  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any  particular  country^  and  the 
national   or  established  Church  of  that  country.     The  visible 

mean  by  the  Commcinwcftlllii  tha,t  ftocie^ty  with  r«lfe.tion  to  all  the  public  ■.ffiui* 
tbervof,  only  tb^  inciter  of  tnjij  r^lig^iQii  excepted  :  by  Eho  Churcli,  the  Bame  nO- 
ciety  with  only  refereDco  unto  the  matter  of  true  religjoo^  without  uy  affaie* 

*  Sob  Arnold's  Life  and  Corretrpondenee  (by  BtAii.l6y),  pauim;  and  Aroold^ 
iiiteiltmtini*  H'rifinfft.  The  «minfltit  Gprmaa  tly«>lo(P*n.  Rotbe.  haa  advo- 
eated  a  nmilar  theory,  in  his  Chrittliehe  Ethik,  and  in  his  poathumouA  Dogmatik, 
m.  92  Kq. 

*  Thia  and  otJjpr  theoriea  arc  sketched  la  the  Preface  to  Coleridfe'fl  Chunk 
and  Stia*,  by  H.  N.  Coleridge.     Coleridge's  Works  (ed.  Stiedd),  vot.  vL 

»  Wark»t    vol.   vi. 
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Church  is  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;  it  manages  its  owbi 
affairs,  appoints  and  supports  its  own  ministers.  The  State  ]a\ 
competent  neither  to  appoint  nor  to  displace  th^e  ministers^' 
nor  is  it  responsible  for  their  mamlenance,  'uie  national 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  public  and  visible  community, 
having  ministers  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a 
constitution,  Has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  fund, 
upon  fixed  terms,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom,  in  the 
case  of  breach  of  those  terms^  or  dereliction  of  those  i^tJe^r 
the  nation,  through  the  same  agency,  may  discharge.  But 
the  ministers  of  the  one  Church  may  also  be  the  ministers  of  tlie 
other ;  the  ministers  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  may  be^  also, 
the  ministers  of  the  national  or  established  Chinch.  This  is, 
for  many  reasons,  expedient,  and  is  actually  the  case.  Thua 
the  tiltes,  emoluments,  and  poUtical  power  of  the  clergy,  belong 
to  them,  not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  not 
national  or  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  realm;  as  a  body 
charged  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  preserving  and  promot- 
ing the  moral  culture  of  the  people.  In  this  capacity  they 
may  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  great  Council  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  "Church  and  State,"  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  which  he  renounced  later,  does  not  differ  _ 
materially  fn^m  Coleridge,*     His  #;w  partly  depends  on  hia  f 
conception  of  jure  divino  elements  in  Church  polity.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone holds   that  the  State  is  a  moral   person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  make 
religion  the  paramount  end  in  guiding  and  governing  the  nation. 
But  he  claims  that  the  true  Chtu-eh,  which  has  in  it  the  apostolic 
succession,  must  be  the  body  chosen  by  the  nation  for  the  per-  ■ 
formance  of  this  high  office.    He  admits  that  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  rehgious  opinion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State 
with  the  Church  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States;    but  in  all  such  communities,  he  considers  the  life  of 
the  State  maimed,  imperfect,  conventional. 

Chalmers  maintains  that  an  establishment  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  effect  of  Christianity  upon  a  people.'  The  State, 
he  thinks,  is  bound  to  select  and  support  some  one  denomina- 
tion, and  maintain  its  religious  teachers.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion, the  State  must  be  governed,  if  this  be  practicable,  by  a 

'  Th*  SlaU  in  Conntetvm  with  the  Church  <4Ui  ed.,  1841).  »  Worka,  vol.  xtu- 
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consideration  of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  tenets  of  the  various 
religious  bodies.  It  must  ioquire,  whftt  ia  truth.  But  if  reli- 
pous  opinion  is  go  divided,  or  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
this  cannot  be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  "  Protestant," 
"evangelical"  denomination  mast  be  chosen. 

Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Gladstone's  book,  represents  the 
lowest,  or  most  moderate  type  of  opinion  among  the  advocates 
of  an  Establishment.'  He  denies  that  the  direct  end  of  govern- 
ment is  the  propagation  of  religion.  The  direct  end  of  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This  is  the  proper 
and  only  essential  function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing 
this  end,  the  State  may  and  should,  as  a  collateral  object^  have 
in  view  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  StaCe.  The  promotion  of  religion  is  an  in- 
cidental, not  a  direct  or  main  bueine^  of  the  civil  organization. 
In  selecting  its  Church,  or  the  religious  instructors  of  the  people, 
the  State  or  government  must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by 
the  mere  will  of  a  majority,  not  by  its  own  views  of  truth 
exclusively;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  lai^est 
proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture  of  error.  Hence 
the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that  prevail  in  the  community 
must  always  be  consulted  and  respected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  filling  of  all  high  ecclesiastical 
offices  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical  botlies  not 
being  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  formaJ  concurrence  which  is  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two  provinces  of  York  and 
Canterbury  have  each  its  Convocation,  composed  of  two  houses^ 
the  first  consisting  of  the  bishops,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of 
the  clergy:  and  the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But 
since  Convocation  cannot  assemble  without  authority  from 
Parliament,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or 
canons  to  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the 
result  has  been  that  for  centuries  Convocation  has  had  little 
more  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  extent  has  synodal 
government  vanished  in  the  English  Church,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  been  amrendered  to  the  State.' 

'  Macftulay's  Euayt,  vol.  iv. 

•  Oonvocdtion,  in  1685^  surrendered  thn  pnTfilege  of  taxing  thn  efiergy,  whicb 
bad  before  pertained  to  it,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Withia  thft  lut  twenty 
yetira  attempts  have  bcvn  inadc  to  revive  Convocntian,  and  to  lavqst  it  tf\ih 
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A  few  lines  will  suffice  for  a  brief  sketch  of  changes  in  thia 
branch  of  polity.  In  England,  in  early  days,  while  the  Church 
was  engaged  in  planting  Christianity  by  winning  converts,  it  was 
left  free  from  dictation  by  the  civil  rulers.  ftTien  the  converaon 
of  princes  and  rulere  in  the  nation  was  well  advance,  civilians 
and  ecclesiastics  took  part  in  managing  religious  concerns.  It 
was  a  new  epoch  when  the  Norman  Conquest  by  its  increase  of 
the  secular  power  led  to  a  rivalry  and  conflict  between  the  two 
classes,  with  fluctuating  results.  More  and  more  the  kings 
gained  influence  in  ecclcfiiastical  affairs,  compared  with  parlia- 
ments. The  two  Convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York^  existed 
before  parhaments  were  organized.  The  times  of  Henry  VIII, 
brought  in  a  marked  change.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
submitted,  in  1532,  to  the  King's  ordinances.  It  could  be  as- 
sembled only  by  his  command.  It  could  neither  enact  nor  pro- 
mulgate any  canons  or  other  ordinances  without  previous  royal 
consent  and  the  sovereign's  approval  after  their  adoption*  Con- 
troversy between  its  two  houses  caused  it  to  be  prorogued  in 
1717  by  a  royal  writ.  From  this  time  until  1861  Convocation 
usually  met  simultaneously  with  Parliament,  but  in  tins  period' 
had  not  license  from  the  King  to  transact  buaine^.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  {Canterbury  in  1852,  York  in  1856),  but  the 
power  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  not  grants  to  it.  It 
could  enter  into  discussiona,  often  of  much  interest  to  the 
members. 

Turning  to  the  Catholic  Church,  we  find,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  singular  development  of  doctrine  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  authority.  High  views  of  Papal 
authority,  as  extending  over  mundane  affairs,  were  promulgated 
by  the  Popes  themselves,  aod  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Jesmt  order.  The  centraUzation  of  Europe, 
which  gave  such  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  and  to  tern- 

real  functioo.  Boswdt  rMcrda  a  vigoroua  pxpreAuan  of  Dr.  Jotmsoc,  on  Uiii 
matter,  under  dpite  of  August  3,  17fl3 ;  "  1  had  the  mUrortunp  before  we  parWl  to 
irritAl«  him  unifit^tntjoRBtly.  I  mentioned  In  liim  how  conuikon  it  was  in.  the  world 
to  ascribe  to  hitn  ven-  sLraog^  snyingH,  Johnson.-^  '^Vbat  do  they  make  meMT. 
■irT'  fioawEU.. —  'Wliy,  «r,  an  iniitanBe  very ' strange  indeed  (laughing  heartily 
»»  I  Hpoke).  DtLvid  Himi«  told  me  you  said  ttt&t  you  would  stuid  beforfc  a  hatteTV 
of  CAnnOQ  to  reotore  CaDvo4?alion  to  >te  full  powera.'  LitUo  did  I  apprehend  that 
he  had  aotuaCly  said  thifl ;  but  I  wu  soon  cnnvincDd  of  my  error  -,  foe-,  with  a  d(^ 
t«rtiii£ied  look,  he  thundered  out :  'And  would  T  not,  sir?  Shall  th?  T*r wh hyt-Briinn' 
Kirk  of  Scotland  have  ita  Geceral  Aaeeaibly,  and  the  Church,  of  Encbuid  be  denied 
itn  CobvocatiOD  ? '  " 


I 
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poral  authority,  made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Papal  See  to  divest 
that  authority  of  a  portioQ  of  its  sanctity.  Bellarniine  adopted 
the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas  to  defiqe 
the  distinction,  but  close  connection,  of  the  ci\il  and  the  Pap^ 
authority.  The  former  is  to  the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  aoiil. 
The  two  are  not  the  same,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate 
to  the  other;  at  the  same  time  that  the  body  baa  functions  of 
its  own.  Bellarmine  affirmed  only  an  indirect  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does  no 
immediately  legislate  in  temporal  a^airs.  Yet  as  the  guardia 
of  religion  and  morals,  he  may  interfere  to  prevent  the  passin 
or  execution  of  a  bad  law.  He  may  absolve  subjects  from  thei 
allegiance  to  a  heretical  or  imworthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweep^ 
ing,  though,  in  form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to! 
the  government  of  States^  is  thus  attributed  to  him.  The  right 
to  rebel  against  heretical  sovereigns,  and  to  dethrone  them,  was 
tAught  by  the  Jesuits,  WiUiam  Allen  and  Parsons,  who  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  EUzabeth,  and  by  other  Catholic  teachera 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  III. 
The  right  of  rebeUion,  in  the  case  supposed,  was  solemnly 
affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne.  The  first  defense  of  regidde  had 
come  from  a  priest,  Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discourse  in 
1408,  defending  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  It  had  required  the  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeated  harangues  of  Gerson,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  to 
procme  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Petit. 
TTie  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  obtain  from  Martin  V.,  and  from  the 
Council,  a  condemnation  of  the  book  of  Falkenberg,  which  was 
of  kindred  tenor,  and  which  aimed  to  stir  up  insurrection  in 
Poland,  entirely  failed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris 
in  the  early  days  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  charge  of  inculcating  the 
right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  an  heretical  ruler.  The  old  doc- 
trine of  tyranndcide  assumed  a  new  form,  and  found  adherents 
among  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  of  the  social  compact,  the  peculiar  tenden- 
dea  of  Catholic  theology  are  most  apparent.  This  was  advo- 
cated by  Lainez,  the  second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the 
eminent  Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  power,  as  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned,  origi- 
nally resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God,  m  the  people. 
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Government  ia  a  divine  ordinance,  but  what  form  that  govem- 
roent  shall  take,  and  in  whom  it  shall  be  vested,  it  is  for  the  people 
to  determine.  What  the  Protestants  asserted  respecting  eccle-  - 
^astical  government^  Uie  Jeeuita  declared  of  civil  government.  I 
As  the  former  taught  that  ecclesiastical  power  is  originally 
deposited  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  the  latter  declared  that 
temporal  power  inheres,  originally,  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
The  political  theory  of  the  Jesuits  had  the  advantage  of  placing 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  tenure  of  office  on  a  more 
fioUd  foundation  than  that  of  the  power  of  any  paj-ticular  dynasty 
or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pope  was  given  him  directly  from 
God,  and,  therefore,  could  neither  be  questioned  nor  wrested 
from  him  by  men.  The  authority  of  the  king,  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  him  mediately  through  the  people,  and  might  be  re- 
called at  their  will.  This  political  doctrine,  moreover,  furnished 
a  suSicient  defense  for  a  popular  rebellion,  especially  if  it  were 
undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  the  radical  speculations  of  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
iJeiferson,  as  to  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  right  of  revo- 
lution, were  anticipated  by  the  Jesuit  scholars  of  the  sixteeDth 
century.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these 
novel  dogmas,  there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cultivated  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from  Hebrew  history. 
The  extreme  devotees  of  the  principle  of  authority  stand  forth 
as  the  champions  of  the  most  Uberal  and  even  revolutionary 
notions  in  politics;  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt 
against  spiritual  authority  are  equally  strenuous  for  slavish 
maxims  of  political  obedience. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  various  ecclesiagtical  systems 
were  furnished  with  a  new  theater  for  the  manifestation  of  their 
characteristic  features,  but  underwent  changes  from  the  effect 
of  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  fol- 
lowers of  John  Robinson,  who  settled  Plymouth,  were  Indepen- 
denta^  Tlieir  cardinal  principles  were  first,  that  the  local  Church 
is  clothed  with  complete  powers  of  self-government,  in  the  sense 
that  no  Synod  or  Council  has  any  jurisdiction  over  it;  and 
secondly,  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ej:cept  on  the  credibW  p^olessici^i  oi  uwratd  piety;  that  is,  that 
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w  Church  should  be  composed  of  true  believers  only.  The 
bberal  and  philosophical  mind  of  Hobmson  h&d  attained  to  priD-* 
dples  which  approach,  though  they  do  not  reach,  the  modern 
doctrine  of  toleration  and  of  the  Hmibed  sphere  of  the  State- 
He  has  sagacious  observations  on  the  inexpediency  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  by  the  magistrate  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  confutes  the  popular  argument  for  it,  which  was 
founded  on  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  He  shrewdly 
comments  on  the  difference  in  the  sentiment  respecting  tolera- 
tion, which  is  felt  by  the  adherents  of  a  creed  when  they  are  in  1 
power,  from  that  which  they  feel  when  they  form  an  oppressed  ' 
minority.^  The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  honorably  distin- 
guished from  the  other  New  England  governments  —  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  liberahty  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  immigrants,  who  had 
precetied  them;  but  still  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  finding 
themselves  on  ground  of  their  own,  and  at  liberty  to  shape  their 
polity  to  suit  their  preferences,  established  the  system  of  Con- 
gregationalism, in  full  agreement  with  the  Church  constitution 
of  Plymouth,  But  Massachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratical 
system,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  holding  civil  offices  and  exercising  the  right 
of  suffrage;  in  which,  moreover,  the  civil  authority  was  author- 
ised and  obliged  to  punish  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  secure 
imiformity  in  worship  and  in  the  public  profession  of  relipon. 
The  same  system  was  established  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven; 
but  in  Connecticut,  civil  rights  were  not  thus  limited  to  church 
members.  The  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  local 
Church  as  to  government,  one  of  the  two  cardinal  elements  of 
the  creed  of  the  Independents,  was  retained  in  the  Congrega- 
tional cJiurches  of  New  England  as  far  as  the  relation  of  one 
church  to  other  churches  is  concerned.  The  office  of  other 
churches  was  limited  tfl  giving  counsel.  But  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  Church  was  materially  abridged  in  another  direction, 
in  the  coercive  power  granted  to  the  civil  magistracy,  and  the 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  State.  Roger  Williams  brought 
forward  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  State,  which  limits  the  func- 
tion of  the  magistrate  to  the  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the 


second  table  of  the  law.    This  doctrine  involves  the  toleration 
of  all  forms  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  aa  far  as  they  do  not 
directly  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  impinge  on  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  in  his  own  proper  sphere.    The  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  Williams  asserted  in  Massachusetts,  wsa 
incorporated  in  the  government  of  the  colony  which  he  founded 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  the  principle  to  which  the  American 
systems  of  government  have  gradually  conformed.*    In  this  coun- 
try^  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  establishment  now  exists.    But 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  civil  authority  to  Christianity, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  several  States,  especially  the  older  States,  that  compose 
the  Republic.    The  General  Government  was  created  artificialJy, 
for  certain  purposes  and  with  a  defined  circle  of  powers.    The 
National  Constitution  contains  no  explicit  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  lends  no  special  sanction  to  any  form  of  reli^ou. 
On  the  contrary,  a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  lingers  m 
the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  older  States,  at  least,  and  is 
implied  in  various  statutes ;   so  that  Christianity  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  public  law. 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  organ- 
ized in  this  country,  modify  respectively  their  early  formularies, 
so  that  the  control  of  the  magistracy  in  respect  to  synods  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  generally  is  left  out;  and  the  governing 
bodies  in  these  denominations  are  free,  of  course,  to  exerdse 
Church  authority,  independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  United  State's,  is  consist- 
ent with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  advocating  the  distico- 
lion  between  Church  and  State.  So  t&r,  the  American  system 
may  be,  and  is,  approved  and  lauded  by  theologians  of  that 
body.  They  join  with  American  Protestants  in  oppoang  reli- 
gious estabhshmcnts,  such  as  exist  in  other  Protestant  countries. 
They  do  not,  however,  renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
latter  in  civil  matters  of  civil  government  and  le^slation,    So 


i 


'  In  Uaryliuid,  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  CathoUc  (1&32),  althougfc 
there  ww  rpligiotiH  frpierirun  for  oil  "who  believe  in  Chriat,"  there  was  an  eslabli-ih- 
ment.  Such  a  colony,  subject  to  Englaiid,  would  hav«  brouf^ht  ruio  on  it^^K  bv 
attemptieig  to  j}eFsecvit«  Protestants.  i3ut  iia.  prafessed  principlm  werr  trulv  lihcni 
for  that  age.  See  Bancroft,  Hid.  of  the  UnUed  Statet.  i.  242,  254,  Uildi^th^ HiU.  «l 
/Ae  Uniiai  .Statu,  i.  34S. 
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far  from  this,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  exer- 
cise this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  asserted,^ 

*  See.  for  example,  the  firet  article  tn  The  Caihalie  Wortd  tar  July,  1873. 
The  wnter  sa^^ :  "With  tbc  meana  ol  anslant  tntvlligpnt  conuaunicKtioii  nod 
r«pid  trftEi«]Kirt«.tioii.  w  it  net  &n  imposubiljity  to  hope  that  ths  head  of  the  Chiinib 
TOMy  agkia  become  the  QckoDwItMlgcd  head  of  the  re-uiuted  family^  of  ChTutiaa 
□BttooB-  the  arbiter  and  judge  belwwjn  princes  and  peopleo,  between  govertuneiit 
and  govemment,  the  exponent  of  the  supreme  juaticc  and  the  high^t  law,  in  all 
unportaot  qucations  atTectin^  the  righta,  the  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  cotmnuni- 
tiaa  And  indJviduatflf"'  The  ri|;lit  of  the  Cliurch  to  regulate  education  and  mar- 
ria^e  fa  affirved.  ^'While  the  State  has  rights,  she  has  them  only  in  \irtue  nod 
hy  ptrDiijtaioD  of  the  iuperiar  ft^ltJ^ority,  and  that  authority  can  only  be  expresaed 
through  Ijie  Church;  that  is,  through  the  urgaoie  law.  infallibly  amiounced  aud 
unchangeably  assFrled,  regardless  of  temporal  cOtueqtleUcM."  Thu  Ideal  Hd-^ 
pranaey  of  the  Church,  it  in  mid,  "it  ia  within  the  power  of  the  ballot,  wielded 
bj  Catholic  hand^"  U>  eatabliah. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    RELATION    OF    PROTESTANTISM    TO    CULTURE    AND    CIVIIJ' 

ZATIGN 


In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  tendencies  of  Froteatantism 
in  relation  to  culture  and  civilization,  or  to  compare  Protestant- 
ism, in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  something  more 
is  requisite  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  historical  facts.  Facts 
in  thk  case  can  form  the  basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  tbcy 
are  fairly  traceable  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  respective 
systems.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  systems  respectively,  as  it 
has  revealed  itself  in  their  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to 
investigate. 

Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  stood  face  to 
face  now  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years.    We  can  look  at 
the  history  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  nations  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations.     The  immediate  impressioD 
made  by  a  general  comparison  of  this  sort  upon  a  candid  observer 
is  difficult  to  be  resisted.     Wliat  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  two  modern  Englisli  historians,  who  at  least 
are  warped  by  no  partisan  attachment  to  the  dogmatic  sjretem 
of  the  Protestant  churches.     Macaulay,  while  conceding  that  tlie 
Church  of  Rome  conferred  great  benefits  on  society  in  the  Middle 
Ages^  by  instructing  the  ignorant,  by  curbing  the  pas^ons  of 
tyrannical  civil  rulers,  and  by  affording  protection  to  their  sub- 
jects, places  in  strong  contrast  the  influence  of  the  Church  o( 
Rome  during  the  last  three  centuries,  prior  to  1848,  when  she 
had  been  struggling  to  perpetuate  a  sway  which  the  developed 
intelligence  of  mankind  had  outgrown.    "The  loveUest  and  moat 
fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in 
poverty^  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor,  while 
Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  steriUty  and  barba- 
rism, have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  gardens,  and 
can  boast  of  a  long  Ust  of  h<?roes  and  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poeta.    Whoever ,  kiioV\ii^  ^VaX  \'«1^^  «&^  "^i^jtiViasi&L  mAu- 
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fjaJfy  are,  and  what,  four  hundred  yeara  ago,  they  actually  were, 
now  compare  the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country 
round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
tpcdency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the 
first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation; 
the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantagejs, 
(o  a  position  such  as  no  conunonwealth  eo  small  has  ever  reached, 
teach  the  same  lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a 
Ronaan  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  principahty,  in  Switzerland 
from  a  Homan  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  hnds  that  he  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The  Protes- 
tants of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind  them  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while  the  whole  continent  round 
them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Proteatant  activity  and  enterprise. 
TTie  French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence 
which,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them  to  be 
called  a  great  people.  But  this  apparent  exception,  when  exam* 
ined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule;  for  in  no  country  that 
is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman  Cstholic  Church  during 
several  generations  po^essed  so  httle  authority  as  in  France."  * 
Cwlyle,  in  his  quaint  and  vivid  manner,  thua  writes  of  the  peoples 
who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome^  in  contrast  with  those 
which  rejected  the  Reformation.  "Once  risen  into  this  divine 
white  heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not  again, 
the  nation  is  thenceforth  considerable  through  all  its  remaining 
history.  What  immensities  of  dross  and  crypto  poisonous  mat- 
ter will  it  not  bum  out  of  itself  in  that  high  temperature  in  the 
coxirse  of  a  few  years!  Witness  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans 
making  England  habitable,  even  under  the  Charles-Second 
terms,  for  a  couple  of  centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited, 
I  believe,  for  ages,  for  being  thrown  once  into  divine  white  heat 
in  this  manner;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine 
pATOxysraa  at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."  "Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland  —  the  offer  of  the  Refornrntion  was 
made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  has  become  of 
the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it.    In  all  countries  were  some 

*  HiMoty  of  England  (Hupen'  «d.').  \.  tt. 
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that  accepted;  but  in  many  there  were  not  enou^,  and  the  rest, 
slowly  or  swiftly,  with  fatal,  difficult  industry,  contrived  to  burn 
them  out.  Austria  was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide* 
bound  Flemish-Spaniah  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,  kept  saying,  'No;  we,  with  our  dull, 
obstinate,  CimburgiB  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes,  with  our  ponder- 
ous Austrian  depth  of  Habituality,  and  mdolence  of  Intellect, 
we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  uncertain  new  Liglitl'  and  all 
men  may  see  where  Austria  now  is.  Spain  still  more;  poor 
Spain  going  about  at  this  time  making  its  '  pronunciamentos."' 
"  Italy  too  had  its  Protestants,  but  Italy  killed  them  —  managed 
to  extinguish  Protestantism,  Italy  put  up  with  practical  lies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shrugging  its  shoulders,  preferred  going  into 
Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  ItaUans,  instead  of  the 
sacred  service  of  Fact  and  Performanc*,  did  Music,  Painting, 
and  the  like,  till  even  that  has  become  impossible  for  thejn; 
and  no  noble  nationj  sunk  from  virtue  to  virtu,  ever  offered  such 
a  spectacle  before."  "But  sharpest-cut  example  is  France,  to 
which  we  constantly  return  for  illustration.  France,  with  its 
keen  intellect,  saw  the  truth,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  those  Prot* 
estant  times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone 
enough  to  adopt  the  former,  France  was  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  becoming  actually  Protestant;  but  France  saw  good  to  Dias- 
sacre  Protestantism,  and  end  it  in  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomeff, 
1572."  "  The  Genius  of  Fact  and  Veracity  accordingly  withdrew, 
was  staved  off,  got  kept  away  for  two  hundred  years.  But  the 
Writ  of  Summons  had  been  served;  Heaven's  messenger  could 
not  stay  away  forever;  no,  he  returned  duly>  with  accounts  nm 
up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hoiu-,  in  1792 ;  and  then, 
at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  'Protestantism,'  and  we  know  of  what 
kind  that  was."^ 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  some  particulars  in  tho 
foregoing  extract ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the  physical  power, 
the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence,  good  government,  and 
average  morality  of  the  Protestant  nations,  in  the  period  con- 
sidered, is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  impressive. 

ITie  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  relij^ous  lib- 
erty is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry.    Since 
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Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  tlie  rights  of  the  individual 
in  the  most  momeatous  of  all  eoncerns,  we  should  expect  that 
it6  effect  would  be  generally  favorable  to  hberty.  In  consider- 
ing  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  Reformation.' 

The  first  period  after  the  bej^nning  of  the  Reformation 
(1517-1556)  is  naarked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  cause;  but  their  mutual 
enmity  left  it  room  to  esdat  and  to  develop  its  strength.  Not- 
withstanding the  religious  division,  a  new  energy  and  vitality 
were  infused  into  the  constituent  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 
TTie  second  period  (1556-1603)  is  signalized  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands.  France,  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself,  waa 
reduced  for  a  time  to  a  subordinate  position.  Spain  and  Eng- 
land were  now  the  contending  powers;  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Europe  being  led  by  Ehzabeth,  and  the  Catholic  interest  being 
marshaled  under  Philip  IL  Elisabeth  herself  was  jealous  of  her 
prerogative  and  had  no  love  for  popular  rights;  but  the  Protes- 
tant party  was,  nevertheless,  identified  with  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  with  political  absolutism.  She 
was  obliged,  for  her  own  safety,  to  give  aid  to  the  insurgents  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Scotland.  During  her  long  reign,  in 
England  itself,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  Protestantism, 
there  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional  questions,  which  au- 
gured well  for  the  future.  The  great  Protestant  commercial 
Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea.  In  the 
third  period  (1603-1648)  France,  under  Henry  IV,,  for  a  while 
regains  its  natural  position  in  Europe,  but  loses  it  by  his  untimely 
death.  England,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  Stuarts,  with  their 
reactionary  eccleaiasticism  and  subserviency  to  Spain,  sacrifices 
in  great  part  her  political  influence.  It  is  the  era  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria  against  Bohemia; 
then  acquiring  wider  dimensions  by  the  conquest  of  the  Palati- 
nate; and  finally,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  contest  Iwtween  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe.  The  re- 
stored cooperation  and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spain 
involved  peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of  pursuit.    France, 
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resuming  its  position  under  the  guidance  of  Richelieu,  joined 
hands  with  Sweden  in  lending  support  to  the  German  Prolegtflnt^. 
Sweden,  by  the  part  wliich  it  took  in  this  great  war,  and  by  the 
treaty  which  followed  it,  acquired  a  pohtical  standing  which  it 
bad  not  before  possessed.  By  this  war,  the  northern  powers 
were  brought  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  formed  one  political  system/  The 
treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  monument  of  this  event.  It  estab- 
lished a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  between  the  reU- 
gious  parties  in  Germany.  During  the  fourth  period  (164S-1702), 
Louis  XIV^  appears  as  the  champion  of  absolutism,  and  William 
III.  comes  forward  as  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is 
finally  established  in  England.  Prussia,  which  began  its  pohti- 
cal career  at  the  Reformation,  rose  in  importance  under  ^'the 
Great  Elector"  (1640-168S),  and  at  length  took  the  place  of 
Sweden  as  the  first  of  the  northern  powers.  It  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  Flngliah 
colonies  in  North  America  were  planted,  and  the  foundationa 
were  laid  for  the  future  Republic  of  the  United  States^  Without 
the  victory  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and  without  the 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  American  Republic 
could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  political  effects  of  the 
Reformation  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of  Sweden  and  of 
Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiiing  into  the  influence  of  Prot- 
estantism upon  political  Uberty,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  Reformation  made  the  free  Netherlands;  the  Reformation 
'made  free  England,  or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work;  the 
Reformation  made  the  free  Republic  of  America.  "The  greats 
part  of  British  America,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "was  peopled  by 
men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
acknowledged  no  other  religious  supremacy.  They  brought  with 
them  into  the  New  World  a  form  of  Christianity  which  I  cannot 
better  describe  than  by  styling  it  a  democratic  and  republicaa 
reh^on.  This  contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of 
L  J  a  republic  and  a  democracy  in  pubUc  affairs ;  and  from  the  be- 
P  /  ginning,  politics  and  religion  contracted  an  aUiance  which  has 
^^^  *  been  dissolved."*    The  town  system  and  the  "town  spirit," 

I^B  ch  this  sagacious  writer  recognizes  the  germ  of  our  political 
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institutionsT  stood  in  intimate  connection  with  the  control  of 
the  laity  in  Church  affairs,  and  with  the  religious  polity  of  the 
early  colonists.  It  is  true,  as  this  same  writer  has  remarked, 
that  the  Koman  CathoUc  syatem  is  not  unfriendly  to  democracy, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term ;  in  the  sense  of  an  equality  of  con- 
dition. But  this  equality  of  condition  is  the  result  of  a  common 
subjection  of  the  high  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood ;  and  it  is 
attended^  therefore,  with  two  dangers:  first,  that  a  habit  of 
mind  will  be  formed,  which  is  unfavorable  to  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  therefore  to  the  maintenance  of  political  freedom; 
and  secondly,  that  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  will  be  impelled 
to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  aUiance  with  absolutism  in  the 
State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Protestantism  is  friendly  to  \ 
reli^ous  liberty,  an  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  facts.  It  ifi  | 
said  that  the  history  of  Protestant  States  contains  many  in- 
stances of  reUgious  intolerance  and  persecution.  This  must  be 
conceded.  The  first  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  to  augment 
the  power  of  princes.  The  clergy  stood  in  an  altered  relation  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  were  deprived  of  a  shield  which  had  given 
them  a  measure  of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  The 
old  idea  that  there  should  be,  in  a  political  commtmity,  substan- 
tial uniformity  in  the  profession  of  religion  and  in  worship,  was  at 
first  prevalent,  and  has  slowly  been  abandoned.  Catholic  has 
been  persecuted  by  Protestant  among  Protestants,  Lutheran 
has  been  persecuted  by  Calvjnist,  and  Calvimst  by  Lutheran; 
Puritan  by  Churchman,  and  Churchman  by  Puritan.  Penal 
laws  against  Catholics,  or  against  the  exercise  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship, have  existed  in  most  Protestant  countries.  Much  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  enactments  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic 
Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  weie  banded  together  in  Europe 
for  the  forcible  destruction  of  the  Protestant  reli^on.  At  that 
period,  the  Jesuit  order  instigated  CathoUc  rulers  in  different 
coxmtries  to  multiplied  acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant 
subjects.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful 
for  subjects  to  revolt  against  heretical  sovereigns  and  to  dethrone 
them.  Protestant  rulers  might  naturally  apprehend  danger  from 
those  who  acknowledged  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  limits  of 
which  were  not  defined,  but  which  was  often  asserted  to  override 
the  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  civil  authority.    The  expul* 


aion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestatit 
countries,  partly  on  political  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  ia  not 
to  l>c  deemetl  an  act  of  religious  persecution ;  any  more  than  Uie 
entire  abolition  of  that  Order  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.    ll 
mu3t  not  be  forgotten^  however,  that  not  imfrequpntly,  in  tim^a 
past,  penal  laws  against  Roman  CathoUcs  or  their  worship  have 
jjeen  framed  on  other  than  political  gromids.     The  fact  that 
they  acknowledge  some  other  authority  in  rehgion  than  tbe 
Bible,  or  that  their  rit^s  are  considered  idolatrous,  has  been  the 
real  and  the  avowed  reason  for  enactments  of  this  character. 
Let  it  be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestantism,  that 
even  by  the  conceasion  of  its  adversaries,  they  are  incongruous 
with  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit.     What  is  the  charge 
commonly  made  against  Protestants?    That,  while  claiming  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  a  right  of  private  judgment^  they  have 
at  times  proved  themselves  ready  to  deny  these  privileges  to 
Catholics  and  to  one  another.    In  a  word,  they  are  charged  with 
inconsistency,  with  infidelity  to  their  own  theory.    The  charge 
is  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  the  genius  of  Protestantism 
is  adverse  to  intolerance  and  demands  liberty  of  conscience.    If 
this  be  true,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  force  of  logic,  and 
the  moral  spirit  inherent  in  the  Protestant  system,  would  even- 
tually work  out  their  legitimate  results.    This  we  find  to  be  the   _ 
fact.    Among  Protestant  nations  there  has  been  a  growing  seose  I 
of  obligation  to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  coercion  in  nSatters  of  reli^ous  faith.    How  does  an  enlight- 
ened Protestant  look  upon  the  records  of  religious  mtolerance 
in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of  the  Reformation?    He 
does  not  justify  acts  of  this  nature;   he  reprobates  or  deplorra 
them.     He  acknowledges  that  they  were  wrong;   that  deeds  of 
thi.?  kind,  if  done  now,  would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the 
guilt  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  them  ig  only  mitigated  by  _ 
their  comparative  ignorance.     This  prevalent  feeling  among  Prot-  I 
estants  at  the  present  day  Indicates  the  true  genius  and  the  ulti- 
mate operation  of  the  system.    Protestants  abjure  the  principles 
on  which  the  eo<les  of  intolerance  were  framed.    How  is  it  witli 
their  opponents?    It  ia  true  that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics 
would  declare  themselves  opposed  to  these  measures  which  the 
iVotestant  condemna.   T^esi  ^\m:ffin£  Ick.^'^  would  be  shocked 
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at  a  proposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  the  fagot  as  instru- 
ments for  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxious  ritual.  But 
the  authoritieB  of  the  Church  of  Rome  do  not  profess  any  com- 
punction for  the  employment  of  these  instruments  or  coercion 
in  past  ages;  nor  do  they  repudiate  the  principles  from  which 
persecution  arose  and  on  which  it  was  justified,  So  far  from 
this,  one  of  the  pestilent  errors  of  the  age,  which  is  thought 
worthy  of  special  denunciation  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the- 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience.'  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  will  cease  to  be  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome  when  this  Church  authoritatively  dis- 
avows and  condemns  the  principle  of  coercing  the  conscience 
»id  of  inflicting  penalties  upon  what  is  judged  to  be  religioua 
error,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  and  of  a  long  catalogue 
of  like  cruelties. 

If  the  true  tendency  of  Protestantism  has  evinced  itself  as 
friendly  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  Reformation  has  never- 
theless not  fostered  an  undue  license  and  revolutionary  disorder. 
The  modern  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  exliibits 
the  gradual  and  wholesome  growth  of  free  political  institutions. 
With  comparatively  little  bloodshed,  English  liberty  went 
through  the  crisis  in  which  it  won  its  victory,  and  embodied 
itself  in  the  organic  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic lands;^  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  —  France,  Sp^n, 
Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  States ^ — which  have  been 
the  theater  of  most  frequent  revolutions. 

*  Tn  the  Encycltea]  Letter  of  Piu*  IX.  (De«embeT  8,  ISfM),  addre«ed  lo  all 
TlonuQ  ratlioHc  bistiope,  the  ofiiimon  w  denounced  as  emneoua  and  most  per- 
niciouH  tliftt  "liberty  of  conscience  btkI  n(  worship  lb  the  right  of  every  man  ;  an<} 
that  Uiis  eight  ought,  in  evefy  well-guvemed  ntate,  to  be  proclAimcd  and  awcrtMl 
by  l»w."  The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Gregory  XVL  ia  quoted,  m  wliich  thio  opiniaii 
tn  ckUhI  &ri  inKsuity —  "deliramentam/'  H  is  amonff  tbc  erroTv  wliicli  PiUa 
IX.  decl&re^  ar«  to  be  abhorred,  nhunned,  as  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence.  Thii 
Bpire  ol  a  eonta^ion  or  a  pla^e  h^  always  bern  used  aa  a  deflenptioA  of  heresy, 
aJLiI  lay  at  the  roundatioii  of  the  tri«lmieiit  of  heretica ;  with  the  difference  that 
in  thi»  case  the  dit^ecuw  waa  held  to  be  giiiilty,  nnill  deserving  of  extreme  jjenaltiea. 
The  SyllabUfl  of  Pius  IX,,  connected  with  the  Eocj'clic-al  fx.  78),  copdenined,  in 
eountriea  where  f^e  Catholic  CHurcb  ti  t])«  eatabEiahed  faith,  the  allowance  to 
Others  thaD  Catholica  lo  "enjoy  the  pablic  «xerc>Ue  of  their  own  wonhlp,"  The 
Syllabiu  (x.  7^1)  clenouncrd  ta  corruplini^  the  opinion  that  etvil  liberty  nhould  be 
^ract^d  tA  Qvety  mode  of  wonihip,  and  that  tliere  should  b«  freedom  of  «pecvh 
and  of  the  preaa,  with  regard  to  rdtgitin.  The  Lhtblin  Reviru/  (Jan.  1S72,  p.  '2) 
(tpeaka  of  the  opposition  of  liberal  Catholien  to  what  19  called  "ponecution ;  I.e., 
the  Iftwfl  enarted  and  ■enforced,  for  rcpnaBion  of  herMy,  durinK  the  ages  at  faith,** 
The  Rn-inc  adds^  "N^ow  it  la  undeniable  that  for  the  fcxiatence  of  flUch  lawi  the 
Church  ia  mainly  reapoiiBible. '! 


We  turn  to  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  has  exerted 
upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  hterature  and  science.  Ref- 
erence is  frequently  made  by  poleriiica]  writers  on  the  Catholic 
side  to  complaints  which  Erasmus  uttered,  especially  in  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  respecting  the  diminished  interest  in 
hterature,  which  he  attributed  to  the  deleterioua  agency  of  Prot- 
estantiam.  The  statements  of  Erasmus  at  that  time,  when  hia 
feelings  were  enibitteredj  are  to  be  received  with  allowance.  Vet 
it  13  true  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  studies  in  which  Eras- 
mus and  the  Humanists  took  special  delight  were  regarded  with 
a  leas  lively  interest,  and  that  this  may  be  set  down  as  an  effect 
of  the  Lutheran  movement.  It  is  tlie  ordinary  complaint  of 
men  of  letters  that  in  times  of  public  agitation  couceming  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  neglected. 
Even  the  true  interests  of  learning  in  such  eras  may  suffer  a  tem- 
porary loss.  In  the  old  age  of  Erasmus,  the  minds  of  men  were 
intensely  absorbed  in  religious  investigation  and  controversy; 
and,  aa  a  natural  result,  purely  literary  pursuits  were  for  a  while, 
in  a  degree  harmful  to  them,  ecUpsed  by  other  and  more  exciting 
studies. 

In  Spain  Protestantism  was  trampled  out  and  the  Catholio 
system  had  unlimited  sway.  Tiie  golden  age  of  Spanish  Utera- 
ture,  when  the  mrst  celebrated  authors  —  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon  —  fiourished,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  may  seem  to  speak  well  for  the  ecclesiastical 
system  to  which  the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.  But  this, 
if  it  was  the  blossoming,  was  also  the  expiring  era  of  Spaniali 
letters,  A  deathlike  lethargy,  the  inevitable  result  of  supersti- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  was  creeping  over  the  nation. 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of  Spanish 
literature.  "That  generous  and  manly  spirit,"  says  Ticknor, 
"which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to  any  people,  was  re- 
strained and  Btiiied.  Some  departments  of  literature,  such  as  M 
forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry, 
and  elegant  didactic  prose,  hardly  appeared  at  all;  others,  hke 
epic  poetry,  were  strangely  perverted  and  misdirected;  while 
yet  others,  like  the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  fonns  of 
lyncal  verse,  seemetl  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  the 
very  restramta  imposed  on  the  rest;   restraints  which  in  fact 
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forced  poetical  genius  into  channela  where  it  would  otherwise 
have  flowed  much  more  scantily  and  with  much  less  luxuriant 
resulta."  Of  the  books  published  in  this  period,  Ticknor  adds: 
they  "bore  everywhere  marks  of  the  subjection  to  which  the  press 
and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject 
tille-pagea  and  dedications  of  the  authors  thcmselveSj  through 
the  crowd  of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  , 
the  orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  Httle  connected  with ' 
religion  as  fairy  tales,  doTSTi  to  the  colophon,  supplicating  pardon 
for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  _ 

any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythology,  we  are  continually  op-  I 
pressed  with  painful  proofs,  not  only  how  completely  the  human 
mind  was  enslaved  in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become  ' 
cramped  and  crippled  by  the  chains  it  bad  so  long  worn/"  These 
effects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Inquisition  or  of 
the  despotic  civil  government,  but  to  that  superstitious  habit  of 
the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  religion  and  chivalrous  loy- 
alty to  the  king,  which  rendered  this  whole  system  of  intellectual 
tyranny  possible.  It  was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which 
moved  even  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hun- 
dred thousand  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country.'  The  same  stern  censors  who  visited 
with  death  the  least  taint  of  heresy  tolerated  a  drama  more  im- 
moral than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  willing  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  extinguished  the  last 
remaining  sparks  of  independence  and  of  intellectual  freedom. 
As  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "the 
Inquisition  and  the  despotism  seem  to  be  everywhere  present  and 
to  have  cast  their  blight  over  everything.'" 

The  history  of  the  Italian  people  had  lieen  of  such  a  character  r 
that  a  degradation  like  that  which  befell  Spain  could  not  happen  ( 
to  Italy.  Yet,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  litera- 
ture declined,  and  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  nation  appeared 
to  waste  away.*  The  destruction  of  republican  liberty  and  the 
dreadful  calamities  under  which  the  country  had  sufTered  during 
the  half-century  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII. 
are  partly  responsible  for  this  result.    The  Spanish  dominion^ 

*  Bitb/ry  of  Spanish  I,itmitvre,  i.  470.  •  Ibid.,  p.  4(17. 

'  Tbid.,  ill.  2M,     Sw.  also,  Cambridge  Modem  HiOsrjty  in  :  544  seq. 

•  Si«mondi.   liiM.  des  Rfjmbl.    Ilai.,  xvi.  217   Beq.     WmI.  of  l,it.  in  Sowtfwrji 
Europe,  1.  ch.  xVi. 
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whicli  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  fatal 
to  all  free  and  manly  exertion.     But  the  Cliurch^  stimulated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  contributed  directly  to  the 
repression  of  that  mental  activity  and  power,  which  had  made 
Italy  the  pioneer  for  other  nations  in  the  path  of  culture  and 
learning.    In  this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth 
century,  only  one  great  name  —  that  of  Tasso,  who  published  hia 
principal  work  in  1581  —  appea.r3;  and  Tasso  is  not  a  poet  of  the 
firat  order.    Art  revived,  for  a  time,  in  the  school  of  the  Carawi; 
but  Art,  too,  had  passed  its  meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italtana 
the  ''Seicentisti^"  a  term  which  carries  with  it  an  association  of 
inferiority.     In  this  period  there  abounded  what  the  Italians 
aptly  name  dilettantism;    an  indication  that  a  literature  has 
entered  into  the  period  of  decay.    The  zeal  for  classical  learning 
had  grown  cold.     The  little  regard  felt  even  for  perfection  of 
literary  form  is  illustrated  by  such  a  work  —  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  historical  productions  of  the  time  —  as  the  Annals 
of  BaroniuE.'    Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fr^  intellectuai 
energy  appeared.    A  class  of  philosophers  arose,  who  renounced 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  speculationfl 
upon  the  nature  of  the  universe.    This  tendency  was  cheeked 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.    Giordano  Bruno  was  carricJ 
to  Rome  and  burned  at  the  st^ke,  in  1600.    There  was,  however, 
a  curiosity  for  physical  research,  which  kept  within  sober  \m\ts, 
and  promised  the  best  fruits  to  science.     But  the  hea\'y  band  of 
the  Inquisition  was  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.     The  per- 
I  secution  of  Galileo  did  not  crush  them ;  they  continued  for  a  long 
'  time  to  be  the  chief  province  in  which  the  Italian  mind  was  dis- 
tinguished;    but   that  event  checked  and   discouraged  thprn. 
Galileo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  eminence  as  a  discoverer  in  sci- 
ence had  been  well  earned,  was  directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  m  1616, 
through  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  roimd  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write 
no  more  on  the  subject.^    At  the  same  time,  the  Congregation  of 

■  EAnfce,  [fiilonj  of  the  Po-pe^,  i.  406, 

*  A.  Von  Heumont,  BeiirSgt  z.  iial.  GeacMehte,  i.  303-42&  (Gtdilei  u.  Rem). 
Von  TteumO'nt  was  a.  Loamed  Ciitholie  achular.  See,  also.  The  Privaie  Life  of  GalHro 
{London,  1870).  The  prohibition  of  Paul  V.  wm:  "Ut  opinioQem,  C{Hod  aol  sit 
eentniiQ  mundi  rt  intmabiliB,  ct  terra  moveatur,  onuuno  nJmquat,  ace  earn  de 
oetcro  quoviB  modo  tenckt,  doceat,  aut  defondat  vctrbo  aut  acriptiifl."  Von  Reu' 
JEonf,  p.  317. 
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the  Inquisition  declared  this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  Coper- 
nicus was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  had  dedicated  hia  book  to  Paul 
III.;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more  timid  and  jealous  of 
scientific  researches.  For  fifteen  years  Galileo  abstained  from 
publishing  anything  further  on  the  subject;  but  m  1632  he  put 
forth  hia  Dialogues  relative  to  the  two  cosmical  systems  of 
Ptolem£eu3  and  Copernicus;  having  previously  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  submit  it  to  ecclesiastical  censorship  at  Rome  and 
at  Florence.  This  publication,  notwithstanding  the  former 
injunction  laid  upon  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  subsequent 
troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome 
and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  Pope  Urban 
Vin,  insisted  that  the  obno?dous  opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures.'  The  explanations  of  Galileo,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  former  prohibition,  and  that  he 
had  presented  the  Copernican  doctrine  only  aa  an  hypothesis, 
were  of  no  avail.  He  was  required  to  abjure  this  doctrine  on 
his  knees  as  false,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
Pope's  pleasure.  Although  he  was  not  shut  up  in  a  cell,  but  was 
permitted  to  reside  with  friends,  and  in  hia  own  villa,  he  was  still 
subjected  to  uncomfortable  and  humiliating  restrictions^  and  to 
the  repeated  exercise  of  an  annoying  surveiUance.  Hie  aged 
Umbs  were  not  stretched  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral 
torture  in  being  forced  to  deny  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Of  the  deep  distress  which  this  inexorable  demand  occasioned 
him  we  have  ample  proof.'  It  is  true  that  personal  enmitiea 
—  the  hatred  of  Galileo's  scientific  enemies,  the  feelii^  of  the 
Barberini  towards  the  Medici  —  had  an  agency  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  Galileo,  and  that  the  Pope  imagined  hunself  to  be 
covertly  ridiculed  in  the  condemned  Dialogue;  but  these  hostile 
influences  would  have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  prevailing  spirit 
of  intolerance  been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  persecution.  Much 
is  said^  by  a  class  of  writers,  of  the  "imprudence"  of  Galileo  in 
attempting  to  harmonize  his  doctrine  with  Scripture,  and  in 
entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exegesis.  But  the  most  that 
he  did  in  this  way  was  to  affirm  that  the  Bible  accommodates  its 
language  to  common  notions  and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific 

»  Vofl  R«lUnoht,  p.  SaO. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  393.  Wh&weU  entirely  em  in  what  be  eaya  of  the  mood  of 
Galileo  ^  BS  if  lln.-s*^  pvi-nln  were  uot  (ctt  by  bim  to  b«  soriotia.  Misttrni  of  Iha 
Imiuctiva  Sdenoa,  i.  303  acq. 
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truth;  and  his  explanations  of  Biblical  parages  were,  as  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies,  in  answer  to 
objectioDB  alleged  against  his  theory.^  He  must  not  suggest  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  passages  by  which  his 
adversaries  were  permitted  to  confute  his  opinion !  The  crime 
of  his  persecutors  is  not  extenuated,  but  aggravated,  if  their 
accusation  is  reduced  to  this  tri\'ial  charge  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  failed,  France 
was  the  only  one  in  which  literature  was  not  blighted.  In  France, 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  considered  the  Augustan  age  of  letters, 
Three  elements  entered  into  the  creation  of  this  brilliant  era  — 
the  monarchy,  antiquity,  and  religion.'  The  splendor  of  the 
throne,  the  pride  awakened  by  the  conquests  of  the  King  and  by 
the  apparent  power  of  France,  kindled  the  intellect  of  the  nation," 
Themonarch  was  thesun,  and  the  trainof  authors  were  as  planets 
moving  about  him  and  basking  in  his  rays.  Moreover,  the  cbs- 
aical  tone  of  the  Renaissance  had  survived  in  full  power.  Most 
of  the  literary  men  looked  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules 
of  composition.  With  the  poets  and  critics,  the  unities  of  the 
ancient  drama  were  laws  to  be  sacredly  observed.  If  we  look 
at  the  religious  element,  we  see  the  deep  traces  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Jansenist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  finest  specimen  of 
French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great  figure  in  the  reli- 
gious world  is  Bossuet,  the  champion  of  Gallican  against  ultrar 
montane  Cathohcism,  and  the  author  of  the  most  liberal  and  the 
least  obnoxious  expraition  of  the  Catholic  creed.  The  com- 
parative freedom  of  thought  that  remained  in  France  was  an 
essential  condition  of  its  literary  activity.  In  the  last  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  literature  declined.  As  we  pass  beyond  his  reign, 
we  enter  the  era  in  which  a  skeptical  philosophy  prevailed,  and 


'  "And  th»t,  to  the  clijectioiie  put  forth  to  thee  at  vftrioua  times,  bued  on 

and  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  thou  didat  Bnswer,  cammenting  upon  aaK  ex> 
pLainLng  the  said  Scripture  after  thjr  own  fashiaa. "  Li}e,  p.  300.  The  lelltf 
of  GiUilcD  to  Caat«)li  (Li/ff,  p.  74)  expounds  in  a  vor>-  eenjuble  way  his  idea  of  the 
relatioD  of  tha  t3ible  to  science.  He  gave  great  afTenee  by  a  paaaage  in  BooUMt 
letter  in  which  be  said  that  he  bad  heard  an  eminent  ecclcaiafitic  —  CanUlil 
D&raDiua  was  the  pereon  meant  ^aay  that  the  Holy  Ghoet  bad  designed  to  »h(iw 
lu)  bow  to  get  to  he<Aven,  not  how  heaven  moves.  Von  Rpumont,  p.  3l4.  But 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  condemiia  the  Coperaican  doctrine  as  "false  aOJ 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

*  Villcmain,  Lit-  au  Dir-huidtme  SHeU,  i.  2. 

•  N'lBOTd,  nitt.  d«  la.  Lit.  From;.,!..  ?it.N^. Kid. ?. 430. 
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in  which  literature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the  Churchy  but 
&1bo  from  faith  in  the  Christifm  Revelation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
after  the  Reformation,  upon  science  and  culture,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  view  the  systematic  censorship  of  books,  which  that 
Church  established,  and  the  literary  and  educational  influence  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits.  In  1546  Charles  V.  obtained  from  the 
iheoiogical  faculty  of  Lrouvaili  a  catalogiJe  of  publications  which 
the  people  were  to  be  prohibited  from  readmg;  his  design  being 
to  stop  the  progress  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Paul  IV.,  who  published,  in  1559,  a  list  of  the 
Bame  kind,  with  a  denunciation  of  penalties  against  all  who 
should  disregard  its  rigid  prohibitions.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  there  was  issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius 
IV.,  in  1564,  another  Prohibitory  Index^  which  has  since  been 
frequently  published  with  successive  enlargements.  Tlie  Pro- 
hibitory Index^  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works  without 
reservation;  the  Expurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with  these 
or  not,  specify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered.  The  Index 
of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rules  respecting  forbidden  books, 
and  the  inspection  of  printing-offices  and  book  shops;  to  which, 
on  various  occasions,  other  regulations  have  been  added, 

The  long  Prohibitory  Catalogue,  although  it  comprises  many 
of  the  principal  works  in  history,  general  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy^ as  well  as  in  theology  and  morals,  which  have  been  pro^ 
duced  in  modem  times,  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  power 
of  such  a  tyrannical  supervision  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
cajried  out  with  rigor,  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its 
energiee.^  Milton  introduces  into  the  "  Areopagitica,"  a  reminis- 
cence of  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  who  "did 
nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  toto  which  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  it  was  which  had  damped 
the  glory  of  Italian  wits;   that  nothing  had  there  been  written 

•  On  the  f rtJei  LibroruTti  PrwAtbitorunt  (lS70l  arm?  the  n&cnes  of  such  hUtoriana 
M  HjdiAOi,  Burnet,  Hume,  Gibbon,  MoeheLm,  SismoTidi,  B&yle,  Pridfnux^  Botta, 
Sttrpi,  Rftoke  ;  of  aiicit  philoaop}iicnI  writers  aa  Molrbr&nchp,  SpiDOxa,  Kant,  Looke, 
Bacon,  Dm  Cart««,  Wh&t<>ly,  CouHin  ;  of  pubticists  likf  Montcaquipu  and  Grotiiu; 
of  eminent  poeta,  as  Arioato  Bod  Hilton.  The  writingn  of  the  RpfnrmerH,  Prot- 
catant  veniionB  of  Lb«  Biblfr,  all  Protestant  catechisms,  cmKls,  publkatioiu  d( 
0yn<r>dal  actn,  c(  conFercriCC^  and  of  disputations,  litiirgicn;  also  dictiouarics  and 
lexicona — like  the  Ipsiron  of  Stefihunvis — unliTH.s  timy  liavc  boan  previouily 
puifcd  ol  liereticiJ  possiagea,  arc  prohibited  «n  movse. 
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now^  these  many  years,  but  flattery  and  fustian.  TTiere  it  was 
that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo  gro-ftTi  old,  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dommtcan  licensers  thought-*'* 

Violations  of  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press  are  not 
exclusively  the  sins  of  Roman  Catholics.  In  Protestant  coua- 
tries,  after  the  Reformation,  the  supervision  of  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  books  devolved  on  the  State,  A  teasing  and 
meddlesome  censorship,  and  sometimes  a  severe  penal  code, 
were  established  by  various  governments.  In  England,  'm  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  printers  and  liooksellers  were  restricted  by 
rigorous  enactments,  and  the  importation  of  books  was  reguUted 
by  proclamations  from  the  CounciL  The  law  "mflict^  penalties 
on  the  sale,  or  even  the  possession,  of  learned  works  of  Catholic 
theology.  In  some  cas^  libraries  were  searched,  and  books, 
obnoxious  only  on  account  of  their  doctrines,  were  seized,  Whit- 
gift  caused  the  penal  rules  on  this  whole  subject  to  be  shurp- 
ened,  and  exercised  vigilance  in  enforcing  them.  One  of  the 
charges  against  Laud  at  his  unpeachment,  in  1644^  was  that  he 
had  suppressed  the  Geneva  Bible  and  other  books  in  which 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
coupled  with  this  charge  the  accusation  that  he  had  permitted 
to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  ArminJan  and  Roman 
Catholic  opinions  were  countenanced.*  It  was  not  his  suppression 
of  books,  but  of  a  particular  class  of  books,  which  constituN 
his  offense.  In  the  same  year  Milton  dedicated  to  Parliament 
his  ringing  speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  ihe 
"  Areopagitica,"  which  he  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripide?, 
beginning:  — 

"Thifl  IB  true  liberty,  wfaen  freebom  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  publicr  may  cpeak  free, 
Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deserves  high  praise."' 

^  It  was  iua  owD  visit  to  Galileo  at  Arcc'tri  tb&t  suggested  to  MiltoD  tlu  CfUQ* 
pvisoa  of  the  fltueld  of  Lucifer  ta 

'  "the  maoaj  whose  orb 

Tlu'aiigh  optic  glsas,  thp  Tuaenn  u-tist  viewi 

At  evenitig  from  the  tap  of  VeaoH, 

Or  in  Valil^rDQ,  to  dpscry  new  Iftrid^:, 

RivpDs  or  moUbtainH,  Iti  hut  flpotty  ^ob«." 

■  Neftl,  Ifiatary  of  tkti  puriatif,  ii.  S15  aeq, 

*  One  of  Milton 'b  argumeiita  ja  that   '*  the  inffictian,  which  is  from  bools  o( 

eontrqverey  in  religion,"   i»  more  dangcToiu  to  the  Ivanicd  than  to  th*  ignorant ; 

and  he  refers  to  the  aeiite  Arminius,  who  ''waa  perverted  ''   by  remlirig  "b  nan*- 

leas  ducDUrse,  written  at  DeUt/'    II  \a  cwiiMa  'ftuA  WLttjn,  u  hia  treaiiee  o" 
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But  even  Milton^  it  may  be  observed  bere,  did  not  carry  his 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  con^ience  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  favor 
the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  ceremonies  of  Roman 
Catbohc  worship,  which,  as  being  idolatrous^  he  thought  should 
be  forbidden.*  Parliament,  in  the  Puritan  period,  passed ' 
severe  ordinances  and  laws  for  the  restraint  of  printing,'  But 
the  Restoration  renewed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enact- 
ments, and  the  Licenfdng  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  Under  the  judges  Scrogga  and 
Jeffries,  there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  provisions 
of  this  act.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  Parlia- 
ment, in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure,  that  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  ^ven  up  by  the  law  of  England,  There 
might  be  continued  persecution,  through  the  wide  extenaon 
^ven  to  the  law  of  libel;  but  there  was  a  gradual  progress 
towartia  the  abohtion  of  all  unjust  restrictions  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  printed  matter.  The  multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a 
practical  assertion  of  this  liberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under 
Protestant  institutions,  altliough  the  freedona  of  discussion  and 
of  the  press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  framed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in  the 
direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men  from  this  as 
from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint.  That  the  genius  of 
Protestantism  requires  this  liberty  is  now  akuost  universally 
conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  education  in 
Catholic  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and  among  the  pupils  who 
were  trained  by  it,  there  is  included  a  long  list  of  men  who  are 
distinguished  for  services  rendered  to  science  and  learning. 
But,  generally  speakings  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science, 
and  antiquarian  research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they  have 
won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  has  produced  acute 
writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology,  such  men  as  Suarei 

Ohriittian  Doctrine  proves,  himaelf  becBine  an  AmuEiiiuL,  itild  au  Arl&O  tkMldrt. 
Whc«  he  publiBhcd  Paradite  Loti,  in  1067,  he  had  some  difficulty  m  procuring 
a  liceoM;  p^rUy  on  accouDt  of  the  illuatratioii,  in  the  litit  book,  of  the  eclijMS 

"with  f«ir  of  chaDge 

Perplexes  monarehfl." 
See  hifl  Tract,  Of  True  Rdiffion,  Heretijf,  Sehiam,  Toteratvm,  eta,  (.1673V 
iUy,  Cm^.  Hilary  of  England,  ii.  UH- 
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and  Bellarmlne.  But  it  has  accomplished  little  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which  require  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  freedom :  and  the  effect  of  its  trwning,  as  a  nJe, 
has  not  been  to  stimulate  and  fructify  the  mind,  aad  to  put  it 
on  the  path  of  oripnal  activity  and  production. 

In  all  Protestant  lands,  the  universal  diffu^on  of  the  Bible 
in  the  venacular  tongues  has  proved  an  instrument  of  culture  ■ 
of  ineatimable  value.  Apart  from  ita  direct  religious  influence, 
the  Bible  has  carried  into  the  households,  even  of  the  humblest 
classes,  a  most  effective  means  of  mental  stimulation  and 
instruction.  By  its  history,  poetry,  ethics,  theology^  it  has 
expanded  the  intellect  of  common  men,  and  roused  them  to 
reflection  on  themes  of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which 
Burns  depicts  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  suggests  not 
only  the  religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
but  also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  within  the  entire 
Bphere  of  mental  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  never,  by  a 
general  prohibition,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity; 
but  it  has  done  Uttle  to  promote  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  ten 
Rules  relating  to  the  censorship  of  books,  which  emanated  from 
the  Council  of  Trent,  impose  severe  restrictions  upon  the  circu- 
lation and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages. 
"Inasmuch,"  they  gay,  "as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  tliat 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be  indis- 
criminately allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of  men  will  cause 
more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it;  it  is,  on  this  pointy  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  may,  by  the 
advice  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  CathoUc  authors,  to  those 
persons  whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  au^ 
mented,  and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission  they  must 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presumption  to 
read  or  possess  it  without  such  written  permission,  he  diall  not 
receive  absolution  until  he  have  first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to 
the  ordinary.  Booksellers,  however,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  persons  not  having 
such  permiisaion,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  bishop  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  such 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  according  to 
the  qu&hty  of  the  oSeoBe.    But  regulars  shall  neither  n^  nor 
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pu^'cba^  such  Bibles  without  a  special  license  from  their  su- 
periorB."  '  This  rule  fairly  indicates  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine  Council.  This  policy  had  its 
(iH^  after  the  movements  of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  countries, 
in  tlie  twelfth  century,  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  when  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible  and  encouraged 
the  reading  of  it.  In  England  the  opposition  to  Wickliffe  had  a 
sinular  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  di^ 
countenance  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue>  The 
Jansenists,  Arnauld  and  bis  associates,  advocated  a  more  free 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity;  but  they  were  combated 
on  this  point,  as  on  other  pecuharities  of  their  system.  Even 
in  recent  times  fulmjnations  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  Vati- 
can against  Bible  societies ;  and  this  hostiUty  is  not  only  directed ' 
against  translations  made  by  Protestants,  but  against  the  un- 
restricted circulation  of  any  versions  in  the  language  of  tbe 
people.  Back  of  all  these  rules  and  prohibitions,  however, 
there  is  another  formidable  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  general 
reading  of  the  Bible  among  Roman  CathoUc  laymen.  It  arises 
from  the  doctrine  that  they  are  incapable  of  interpreting  it. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered^ 
into  the  languages  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  to  the  reading  of  them  by  the 
people.  Even  as  Iat«  as  Gregory  I.  they  recommend  it.  But 
the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  beUef  that  laymen  are  incompetent  to  understand  it 
—  incapable  of  deciphering  its  meaning  for  themselves,  Prot- 
estant teachers,  on  the  contrary,  have  declared  that  the  Bible 
is  intelligible  to  plain  men,  and  have  universally  inculcated  upon 
all  the  obligation  to  read  it  habitually.  The  English  version 
and  the  translation  of  Luther  have  entered  mto  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nations  to  which  they  severally  belong,  with  an  ex- 
dticg  and  transforming  energy,  the  wholesome  effect  and  full 
extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  To  say  nothing 
of  a  strictly  religious  influence,  if  we  could  subtract  from  the 
Cennan  mind  the  effect,  regarded  only  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  of  Luther's  Bible,  and  do  the  same  in  the  case  of 
tbe  authorized  English  version  in  its  relation  to  the  Enghsh-j 
speaking  race,  how  incalculable  would  be  tbe  loss  I 

■  App.  i.  ad  Concil.  Tri<1.  Da  tibria  prohib,  Rvf,.  iv.     Tt\e  nilm  sm  IxmnaUUd 
by  Mrnd^AOfj  ^-S*  Liitram  Poitey  of  iAe  Church  oj  Roirw,  v-  ^  ««\' 
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TTie  pfFect  of  the  Reformation  upon  literature  in  England  is 
generally  understood.  The  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  era  of  Spenser 
and  Raleigh,  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  was  the  period 
in  wliich  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Reformation  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  Protestantism  estjiblished  ita  supremacy  ovci 
the  EngUsh  mind.  That  Protest&ntisra  waa  a  Ufe-giving  ele- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  eminent  authors  of  that 
and  of  the  following  £^es  drew  their  inspiration,  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  reign  of 
Mary  and  her  religious  system  had  continued  through  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispensabli? 
part  which  Protestantism  took  in  the  creation  of  that  great, 
literary  epoeh.  The  great  writers  of  the  EUzabethan  period 
have  been  called  "men  of  the  Renaissance,  not  men  of  the 
Reformation."  '  A  briUiant  French  author  has  even  grouped 
them  together  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Pagan  ReDaissance/'' 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  derived  their  materials  largely  Irom 
the  poets  and  novelists  of  Italy;  that  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  culture  is  manifest  in  their  works.  From  this  ptant 
of  view,  the  elassifi cation  just  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect. 
Moreover,  the  English  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves ;  they  are  marked  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genuine 
naluralnes-s.  At  tlie  same  time^  their  veneration  for  the  great 
truths  of  reUgion,  their  profound,  unaffected  faith,  are  equally 
conspicuous;  and  by  this  quality  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  school  of  the  Renaissance  in  southern  Europe.  The  same 
French  critic  to  whom  we  have  referred,  adverts,  in  another 
passage,  to  the  constant  influence  of  "the  grave  and  grand 
idea"  of  religion,  and  adds:  ^'In  the  greatest  prose  writers, 
Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  sec  tine  fruits 
of  veneration,  a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond;  in  short, 
faith  and  prayer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Bacon  are 
amongst  the  finest  known;  and  the  courtier,  Raleigh,  whilst 
writing  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  his  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuel/' '  It  is 
not  more  true  that  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  the  narrow  coe- 

•  MatUiE>w  Arnold,  ScJutola  and  Vntverntin  on  0k  Continent,  p.  1S4. 

*  Tune,  HUtorjf  nf  EngiiaK  Liieralure,  i.  143  seq. 

'  i.  378.     The  pa^iBa^Q  ot  ^Al^fih  \a  th<e  apostrophe,  beginning:  "O,  tJoqnoit 
just,  and  imglitie  I>eftt!h\'.*. 
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fines  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a  deep  faith  in  a  super- 
natural order,  and  are  pervaded  with  the  fundamental  verities 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  boldness  and  independence  of 
the  Ehzabethan  writers,  their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of 
tfuth,  and  their  solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceti- 
dfim  and  superstition,  are  among  the  effects  of  the  Reformation.' 
TTufl  IB  equally  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of  the  greatest 
of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  impulse  which  Protes- 
tantism gave  to  the  English  mind,  and  the  intellectual  ferment 
which  was  engendered  by  it,  will  account  for  the  literary  phe- 
nomena of  the  Elizabethan  tim,ea. 

Tlie  Reformation  in  Germany  transferred  literary  activity 
from  the  South  to  the  North, ^  Since  that  time,  the  Hterary 
achievements  on  the  Catholic  side  have  been,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Protestants,  insignificant.  A  learned  Catholic 
scholar  has  stated  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in  finding 
Catholic  names  worthy  of  note,  when  he  undertook  the  taek  of 
describing  the  state  of  learning  in  Germany  in  the  period  after 
the  Reformation.'  He  attributes  this  intellectual  dearth  to  the 
methods  of  education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so 
extensive  a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young,  In  the 
seventeenth  centiiry,  theological  controversy  and  the  desolating 
effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating  England  in 
the  path  of  science  and  literature.  But  the  eighteenth  century 
opens  with  the  illustrious  name  of  Leibnitz;  and  from  that 
time,  especially  from  the  middle  of  that  century,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  German  mind  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
have  surpassed  those  of  any  other  nation^  ancient  or  modern. 
Germany  has  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  land  of  scholars. 
It  appears  that  in  England,  immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
the  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done 
to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by  the  rapac- 
ity of  hia  courtiers  and  those  of  Edward.*  The  attention  given 
to  theological  iUsputes  in  the  Universities  tended  for  a  while  to 
the  same  result.    In  Germany,  moat  of  the  Protestant  leaders 

)  A  just  view  of  thio  mattor  is  pm^nt^  by  Haelitt,  LtUurvt  on  tfu  Dramatit 
Lit.  of  IA«  Age  of  Elizab<Ah  (lect.  t.},  wKcrv  t^tn  in^uence  of  Uiv  HeformnUoa  >■ 
eloquently  tr&eecl. 

•  OervinuSt  G»eh.  d.  poeliach.  .VaUonat-Ltit..  Tb.  lii.  20. 

•  EJeHingi-r,  Vortrage.  etc.  (Munich,  1872). 

•  WaJton,  Nutofy  of  Engtuh  Poetry,  i.  %  xxitvi. ;  Arnold,  SchoaU  and  Vnivtr- 
titita.  Ftc..  p.  153. 
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were  devoted  Humanists,  In  the  ferment  excited  at  first  by 
the  Wittenberg  Reform,  there  was  danger  that  science  and 
education  would  be  degiected;  and  of  this  danger  MelanctJion 
was  painfully  sensible/  He  made  schools  an  object  of  earnest 
care.  For  his  services  in  this  direction  he  has  worn  since  the 
honorable  title  of  "Preceptor  of  Germany,'" 

In  DO  Protestant  countries  was  the  particular  effect  of  the 
Reformation  which  we  are  now  considering  more  striking  than 
in  Holland  and  in  Scotland.  Holland;  ag  it  emerged  victorious 
from  its  struggle  with  Spain,  became  everywhere  famous  for 
the  number  and  erudition  of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  universal 
intelligence  of  its  people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Leyden,  which  owed  its  Univeredty  to  the  victory 
which  it  gained  over  its  besiegers  in  1574,  was  the  most  rejiowned 
seat  of  learning  in  western  Kurope.  Two  thousand  pupilfl 
resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  scholars  like  Scaliger  were  drawn 
into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In  the  valor  of  its  inhabitant 
and  their  culture^  in  connection  with  the  diminutive  size  of  its 
territory,  Holland  resembled  the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even 
more  conspicuous  is  the  intellectual  influence  of  Prot^^stantism 
upon  Scotland.  Holland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity before  the  Reformation;  but  Scotland  owes  almost  every- 
thing to  the  reUgious  reform.  Before,  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  the  noblefl. 
The  preaching  of  Knox  struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the 
Scotch  commons.  When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  ex^ 
pediency  or  selfish  interest,  it  was  found  that  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestanl 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  defense 
of  their  liberty  and  religion.^  The  freedom  of  Scotland,  iU 
general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  eminence  which  a  great 
array  of  distinguished  names  in  science  and  letters  have  given 
it,  are  the  result  of  the  Reformation,  The  minds  of  men  were 
quickened  and  invigorated  by  the  discussion  of  religious  ques- 
tions. An  atmosphere  was  created  in  which  the  fruits  of  genius 
and  learning  have  appeared  in  abundance. 

*  The  anxiety  of  Helanctban  on  thk  aubj^t,  »  ftnr  yetn  sfter  thp  Luthrtvd 
movement  commpiice4.  and  the  cBortB  in  beli&lf  of  educfttJOD  to  whleb  b«  *■• 
procnptod,  are  doncribod  by  Galk',  Charakleriatik  MetanMonm,  p.  llti. 

*  Tliiji  effect  of  thf  R^fortnatioTi  w  well  aet  fonliby  Mr.  Fromic.  ShvnStvJitttn 
ffr^ai Subitets,  p,  128  (The  \n[Vu«noeo(  Uve  UetannalLon  ou  the  Scottish  CtisFftcttf). 
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PROTESTANTISM   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Reformation  is  manifest  in. 
its  influence  on  philosophy.  The  Scholastic  theology  and 
ethics  were  intertwined  with  the  system  of  Aristotle.  The  sub- 
version of  his  supremacy,  aa  he  was  interpreted  and  as  Ma 
method  was  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  had  constructed  by  his  aid,  and 
was  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  This  philosophical 
revolution  waa  begim  by  the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at 
the  Reformation.  By  the  indirect  effect  of  Protestantism,  there 
arose  another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
the  modern  schoob  of  metaphysics  rest. 

Tlie  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholastic 
Arifltotle,  by  the  pure  Aristotelians^  as  they  were  called ;  those 
Italian  Humanitjts  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  set  up  the  ideas  which  they  professed  to  derive  from  the 
original  text  of  the  Stagirite,  against  the  Scholastic  interpreta- 
tions of  him.  The  rise  of  a  school  of  Platonlsts  was  not  with- 
out an  influence  in  the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly 
assaulted  the  principles  of  the  Aristotehan  ethics,  as  far  as  they 
were  embodietl  in  the  Pelagian  theology,  and  likewise  his  dia- 
lectical method  as  underlying  the  endless  subtleties  and  be- 
wildering casuistry  of  the  medieval  systems.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  was  absolutely  hostile  to 
philosophy.  His  declamation  against  Aristotle  is  on  the  grounds 
just  stated,  and  is  qualilied  by  other  expressions  of  a  LlifTerent 
tenor.*  Melancthon  waa  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  and  thorough  training  for  ministers,  and  of 
btulding  up  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  classical  lit- 
erature in  the  German  schools.  Accordingly  he  prepared  text- 
books on  the  basis  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle^  which  long  held 
their  place.  Among  the  Protestant  theologians,  Aristotle,  in 
the  shape  in  which  he  waa  now  studied^  regained  his  authority ; 
so  that  when  Peter  Ramus  attacked  his  logical  system  and  en- 
deavored to  supplant  it,  the  new  scheme  was  considered  by  many, 
among  whom  was  Beza,  a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  ^oimd  which  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  could  not  be 

»  "  I  would  willingly,"  he  uid,  "keep  AristoUe'a  boolu  an  Idgld,  rbetorid, 
And  poetics,  or  h&re  ihem  abridged,  for  they  cui  be  read  with  proSt.  snd  exerciss 
young  peopte  m  apcaking  and  preaching  wpII;  but  the  commenta  imd  tniDUte  dWlr- 
niona  hkd  better  b«  loft  off."  Andtn  ckruS.  Add.  (15^),  For  other  pftflaagat  fnnn 
Lutbcr,  ot  &  like  braor,  aec  Qieanlpr,  i.  ii.  3,  $  48  n.  &. 
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left  unoccupied.  Philosophy  must  be  reconstructed.  Yet  a 
new  syalem  would  have  to  fight  its  way  to  acceptance;  for 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  Humanists  and 
of  the  Reformers,  still  maintained  his  hold  in  the  Catholic 
universities  —  in  Paris,  for  ejcample,  and  in  the  universities 
of  Italy ;  and  was  defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theology. 
The  two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes, 
'Die  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new  method,  much 
le^a  of  a  new  metaphysic;  but  in  his  vigorous  assault  upon 
the  scientific  procedure  of  the  Schoolmen,  wliich  was  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  in  his  weighty  appeal 
against  the  authority  of  tradition  in  physical  study^  and 
in  behalf  of  independent  investigation  by  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, he  harmonized  with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence 
of  Protestantism.  TTie  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly 
connected  with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modem, 
as  distinguished  from  mediccval  philosophy.'  In  the  Scholastic 
period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theology.  Philosophy 
had  its  task  set;  it  must  assume  the  truth  of  a  great  body  of 
propositions,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  vindicate  them  on  ra- 
tional grounds.  As  a  consequence,  philosophy  and  tlieology 
were  mingled  together,  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  each.  The 
method  with  which  the  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  linked  is  utterly 
dissimilar ;  firstj  in  separating  philosophy,  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, from  theology;  secondly,  in  casting  out  all  assumptions, 
all  propositions  borrowed  from  other  sources,  all  authority, 
and  in  startuig  with  the  mind's  own  primitive  intuitions,  on  the 
foundation  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  logic,  the  whole  super-  - 
structure  is  reared.  The  simple  thesis,  "I  think,  therefore  I  I 
am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine;  and  it  may  have  been  " 
derived  from  him ;  but  the  originality  of  Des  Cartes  lies  in  hb 
rejection  of  all  extraneous  and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  Lis 
placing  this  brief  but  pregnant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of 
his  system.  On  this  foundation  he  seeks  to  construct  a  proof 
of  God,  of  the  soul's  distinct  existence,  and  of  its  immortality. 
Philosophy  thus  takes  nothing  for  granted,  is  no  longer  "the 
handmaid"  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  but  brings  up 

^  Bouimer.  Hiai.  de  la  PhUoaopkie  Carifgimru  (2  vala.  1854)  ;  Bullet,  LaVieJa^ 
De$carte*  {2  voIb.  1Q91)  :  Bilta,  GbcK.  d.  cJitmU.  PAtf.,  vii.  \  teq. 
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pverything  to  be  tested  at  its  own  tribunal.  Who  can  fail  to 
detect  in  this  transformation  in  the  character  and  position  of 
phiJoeophy  the  agency  of  the  Reformation,  preceded  and.  sup- 
ported, to  be  sure^  by  Humanism? 

Des  Cartes  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to  avoid  every  sort 
of  conflict  with  the  Church  and  with  the  champions  of  orthodoxy. 
Prudently,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  quiet,  he  made  his  readence 
ifl  Holland  and  in  Sweden.  He  carefully  disavowed  the  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  things  of  faith;  adopting^  in  this  matter^ 
language  similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers  in  the 
dxleenth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  their  case,  these  professions  were  ironical  and  were  made  for 
the  sake  of  avoiiiing  an  expUcit  antagonism  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  its  adherents.  Des  Cartes  was  more  serious  and 
earnest  in  his  convictions;  yet  the  course  that  he  took  was 
quite  as  much  prompted  by  deference  to  a  settled  policy  as  by 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  It  waa  characteristic  of  him,  aa  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  to  suppress  his 
own  work  on  "The  World,"  in  which  he  had  advocated  the 
Copemican  view,  and  which  was  prepared  for  the  press.  But 
all  the  wariness  and  painstaking  of  Des  Cartes  (Ud  not  avail. 
The  empire  of  Scholasticism,  of  which  the  Aristotelian  system 
waa  a  main  pillar,  could  not  be  so  easily  undennined.  The 
Cartesian  .system  was  denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1624 
A  decree  of  Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal 
advocates  were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Janseniat  school.  Pro- 
hibitions and  denunciations  of  the  new  philosophy  went  forth 
from  the  Council  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
tmiversities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious  orders,  until  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  The  Jesuits,  whom  Des 
Cartes  had  tried  hard  to  concihate,  were  his  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nents. One  of  them,  Valois,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
clergy  of  France,  denounced  him  and  hSs  followers  as  favorers 
of  CaKTn.*  In  1663,  his  "Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other 
writings,  were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome^  "donee 
corrigantur";  and  there  his  name  still  stands,  with  the  names 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  other  leaders  in  philosopliic 
thought.    The  SorboEme  made  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  from 
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Parliament  a  condemnatory  decree  agsunst  the  Cartesian  system^ 
and  were  only  baSicd  by  the  wit  of  Boileau,  combined  with  thd 
reasomng  of  Amauld.'     After  this  time,  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes  gained  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
authors  —  not  excepting  Bossuet  —  who  adorned  the  literature 
of  France  in  this  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Refo 
tion  upon  the  development  of  other  branches  of  knowled] 
'nie  advance  of  the  science  of  international  kw  in  modem  times 
is  connected  with  the  name  of  Grotius;  and  the  rise  of  political 
economy  with  the  names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.    The 
natural  and  physical  sciences  owe  their  unexampled  progress 
to  the  freedom  with  which  their  investigations  are  prosecuted, 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  observation  and  experiment 
which  has  displaced  the  deductive  and  conjectural  procedure  of 
a  former  age.     But  there  is  one  department  with  regard  to 
which  Protestantism  is  often  charged  with  exerting  a  chiUin^ 
influence.    It  is  that  of  the  fine  arts.    This  imputation,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  be  made  respecting  music  and  poetry.    Nor, 
since  the  creation  of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  geJiuine  prod- 
uct of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  German  mind  —  is  there  any 
type  of  building  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  an  offspring  of  its  peculiar  spirit.     It  is  only  in  respect  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  the  ideals  of  Art  are  embodied 
in  visible  form,  that  this  objection  can  be  brought  against  Prot- 
estantism with  any  plausibility.     It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
special  character  of  Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  spring  into  being.    It  is  also  true 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
less  demonstrative,  less  impelled  by  an  inward  impulse  to  give 
visible  expression  to  their  conceptions,  and  more  prone  to  ab- 
stract thought  and  quiet  reflections,  than  the  Latin  peoples, 
especially  the  Italians.'    This  innate  difference  is  not  without 
its  effect  in  producing  in  the  southern  races  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion with  a  ritual  that  strikes  the  senses;  and  this  same  pecul- 
iarity is  associated  with  an  artistic  impulse  and  skill.     Yet  these 
are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  single  branch  of  the  ku- 
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man  family.  The  Teutonic  race  baa,  likewiGe,  ^ven  e^dence 
of  its  capacity  for  the  tiigbest  achievemraits  in  art,  as  well  as  for 
the  appreciation  and  enjoynnent  of  it«  noblest  products.  Italian 
painting  and  Bculpture  were  the  creation  of  the  Renaissance; 
and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  waa  largely  pagan.  With  the 
reyival  of  Catholiciam  Art  declined.  In  the  Netherlands  there 
Appeared  a  new  and  original  development  of  Art;  and  in  Hol- 
land, with  its  monotonous  scenery  and  cloudy  akies  —  a  coun- 
try in  which  Protestantism  reigned  —  there  arose  a  school  of 
ptunters,  among  whom  is  found  one  of  the  most  original  and 
impre^ve  of  all  artists,  Rembrandt. 

The  moet  important  topic  connected  with  the  present  diB^  H 
cuBsion  remains   to  be   considered-    It  is  the  bearing   of  the 
Reformation  on  religion.    Religion  is  essential  to  the  permanence 
and  progress  of  civilization,  not  only  as  affording  motives  for 
the  restraint  of  human  passions  and  the  counteraction  of  selfish- 
taeeBj  but  as  indispensable  to  the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.     "When  the  religion  of  a  people  is 
destroyed,"  writes  De  Tocqueville,  "doubt  gets  hold  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  all  the  others. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and  chang- 
ing notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  himself-"    "Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate 
the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for 
servitude."     "I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  faith  be  wanting 
in  man,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe, "  * 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  right  which  Protestantism  gives  to  the 
individual  with  regard  to  his  religious  belief,  should  be  thought 
by  some  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  in  peril.    But  this  right 
is,  in  another  aspect,  also  a  duty;   this  freedom  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility;  and  in  relegating  religion  more  to  the  individual, 
Protestantism  does  not  call  in  question  the  validity  of  religious 
feelings  and  obligations.    Protestantism  fosters  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry;   but  a  religion  which,  like  Christianity,  relies  upon  per- 
suasion, and  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  is  in  the  long 
run  profited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doctrines, 
whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise  from  the  perverse  or  super- 
ficial application  of   the   understanding   to  questions   m   the 
solution  of  which  moral  and  rehgious  feeling  must  bear  a  part, 

*■  Dmiocroc^f  in  Amtriea,  ii.  24. 
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A  brief  bisttirical  review  will  show  that  the  Reformation  is  not 
responsible  for  tendencies  to  skepticism  and  unbelief  which  have 
revealed  themselves  in  modern  society.     These  tendencies  dis-i 
covered  themaelvea  before  Prot^tantism  appeared.      The  Re-j 
naissance  in   Italy  was   skeptical   in   its  spirit.     Pomponatius 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other  religions  which 
had  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the  periods  of  youth  and 
ttiBturity  and  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  obsolescence  and  de- J 
cay,     Marsilius  Ficinus  saw  no  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and  " 
until  God  should  appear  by  some  miraculous  manifestation, 
save  in  the  bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  dM 
Platonism.'    This  infidelity  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ro-« 
man  Catholic  Church,  partly  as  a  reaction  against  superstitious 
doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church  countenanced,  partly 
from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  worldlinesa 
which  had  corrupted  the  piety  of  the  official  guardians  of  reli- 
gion.    Independently    of   these   negative    influenceSj   however, 
there  had  come  a  time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  ita 
mature  strength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  the  traditions  which  it 
had  accepter!  without  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foundations  on 
which  faith  had  rested.    Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  the  history  of 
other  religions.     Had  practical  religion  existed  in  greater  power,  ■ 
this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  transition  might  have  been 
safely  passed,  and  the  result  would  have  been  at  once  a  more 
enlightened  and  a  more  assured  faith.     Protestantism,  with  the 
warm  religious  life  which  attemled  its  rise,  did  actually  interpose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  for  the  time 
smothered  its  germs.    But  the  latent  tendencies  to  which  we 
have  adverted  reappeared,  and,  after  the  tide  of  religious  ear- 
nestness in  which  the  Reformation  began  had  subsided;    after 
practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measure,  in  the  turmoil  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  and  by  tlie  demoralizing  effect  of  long  and 
sanguinary  wars,  these  tendencies  had  full  play.    Moreover, 
Protestantism  was  guilty  of  a  degree  of  unfaithfulness  to  one  <^fl 
its  own  cardinal  principles.     Tlie  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatic 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctilious  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
within  the  several  Protestant  communions,  was  felt  to  be  at  van-  m 
ance  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  liberty.     Among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Reformation  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  new 

*  Neandei,  WuKnacJiafCl.  AbKaadL,  p.  2L9. 
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wholaaticisra  arose.  A  new  yoke  waa  imposed,  hardJy  less  oner- 
ous than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  off.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extenaive  reaction^  in  behalf  of  thia 
n^ative  principle  of  opposition  to  human  authority  in  religious 
concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme;  so  that  the  positive,  or  reli- 
gious element  of  Protestantism  was  sacrificed.  The  cause  of 
liberty  of  thought  became  identified  with  doubt  or  disbelief. 
Modem  unbelief  first  took  the  form  of  Deismj  which  spread  in 
Europe  until  it  became  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  England,  the  wearisome  conflict  of  theological 
parties  impelled  some  to  explore  for  a  fundamental  religion  imder- 
Ijnng  these  <lifferences,  for  a  creed  which  was  held  by  all  in  com- 
mon. This  contributed  to  the  rise  of  Free- thinking,  or  Deism, 
of  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  waa  the  first  advocate  of  dis- 
tinction, It  found  the  most  congenial  home  in  France,  whence 
it  spread  among  other  nations^  which  then  looked  to  France 
for  their  opinions  as  well  as  their  manners  and  fashions.  TTie 
creed  of  Deism  was  an  heirloom  from  Christianity.  The  sense 
of  the  supernatural,  weakened  though  it  was,  still  sustained  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  however  he  might  be  set  a  distance 
from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  second  legitimate  step  in  the  same 
path.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  altogether ;  it  merges 
the  Creator  in  the  creation,  or  rather  in  nature,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  manifestation  of  an  impersonal  force  or  law.  These 
types  of  unbelief  affected  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations 
fiJike.  But  France^  Catholic  France,  was  the  principal  center 
of  skepticism  in  the  last  century.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Mersenne,  the  friend  of  Des  Cart^,  said  that  there  were 
fifty  thousand  Atheists  in  Paris.  It  was  doubtless  an  exagger- 
ated statement;  yet  the  number  of  the  neutral  class,  which  ac- 
cepted neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism,  was  large;  and 
this  class  either  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.* 
Deism,  and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  became  the  creed 
of  the  philosophers  and  of  the  educated  class.  When  the  great 
Revolution  burst  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct  the  passions  which 

>  8unt«  Dcuv?  £nyn  of  the  mgti  of  haaia  XIV.,  thftt  it  wm  "taioed"  by  in- 
Bddity;  "I*e  »*ane  de  l^suie  XIV,  en  eat  cnmra^  mn(."  Port  Royai,  iii.  237. 
Bsyle'B  DicUonKry  appearnl  ia  16^7;  Wld  thia  may  be  MiEtaiderbd  m,  JftOilnuxk 
in  the  developmont  of  tikppticiaiii. 
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had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long  course  of  misgovemment 
and  oppression.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansenlsts  and  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Huguenots,  had  deprived  France  of  a  raoraJ  force 
which  might  have  saved  it  from  unspeakable  calamities.  At  the 
present  day  religious  scepticism  among  the  educated  classes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  is  a  notorious  fact.  History  denion- 
strates  that  thf  principle  of  authority,  as  it  is  maintained  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  saft^uard  against  infidelity 
and  irreligioD.  On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  exert  an  un- 
due control  over  reason  and  conscience  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  which  is  liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  is 
Bought  to  be  imposedj  but  with  Jt^  also,  the  verities  of  religion. 
The  spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  retained  in 
an  enhghtened  era,  haa  a  like  effect.  Neither  ProtestaJitism  nor 
Catholicism  can  afford  an  absolute  guarantee  a^inst  the  in- 
coming and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far  as  phenomena  of 
this  sort  can  be  traced  to  Protestantism,  it  is  to  a  Protestantism 
which  is  disloyal  to  its  own  principles.  Experience  proves  that 
coercion  is  not  adapted  to  procure  conviction.  No  sounder 
wisdom,  respecting  the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered  than  that  of  Gamaliel;  "Refrain  from  these  men  and 
let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught." 

German  Rationalism  has  asstuned  two  forms,  a  critical  and 
a  philosophical  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement  that  began 
with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but  which  dates  in 
Germany  from  the  theologian  Semler,  there  has  appeared  an 
activity  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism  without  a  parallel. 
Inquiri^  of  this  nature,  which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible,  their  date  and  authorship,  and  their 
true  interpretation,  with  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  with  the 
nature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by  it,  are 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are  even  required 
by  its  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  cannot  be  blindly 
accepted,  but  must  be  subjected  to  examination.  Luther  set 
the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the  judgments  —  whatever  ex- 
ceptions may  be  justly  taken  to  their  soundneae  —  which  he 
passed  upon  canonical  books,  and  in  his  conunents  upon  vari- 
ous portions  of  Scripture ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind 
was  imbued  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 
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Tbe  iDvestigations  of  German  scholarship  for  the  last  century, 
irii&tever  amount  of  error  and  groundless  hypothesis  may  have 
been  incidental  to  them,  have  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philosophical 
direction,  Rationalism  was  at  first  Deistic;  it  adopted  for  its 
creed  the  three  facts  of  God,  free  will,  and  immortality,  which 
Kant  derived  from  the  "practical  reason."  In  the  successora 
of  Kant,  the  influence  of  Spinoza  was  mingled  with  that  of  the 
philosopher  of  Konigsberg.  Pantheistic  speculation  supplanted 
Deism,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism.  Eichhom  and  Paulua  were  succeeded  by  Strauss 
and  Baur.  In  the  field  of  philosophy,  the  school  of  materialism 
has  also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that  Ger- 
man science  has  been  uniformly  allied  to  skepticism  and  unbelief. 
In  Schleiermacher,  deep  religious  feeling  appeared  in  union  with 
the  highest  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen.  He 
communicated  an  impulse  to  many  who  dissent  from  his  opin- 
ions. Through  him  there  has  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholars, 
who  respect  the  claims  both  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  have  undertaken,  in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit,  which  Prot^ 
estantism  demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  recognized  the  indestructible  foundations  of  religion,  which 
Ue  in  the  intuitions  and  necessities  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  facts 
of  historj'.  The  origin  of  Rationalism,  and  its  relation  to  the 
Reformation,  have  been  thus  described  by  Neander:  "The  first 
living  development  of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  a  stagnation.  Tlie  Catho- 
Uc  Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  ecclesiasticism;  the 
Protestant  in  its  one-sided  engrossment  in  doctrinal  abstractions. 
Since  the  ruling  form  of  doctrine  was  stiffly  held,  in  opposition 
to  all  free  development,  such  as  the  principle  of  Protestantism 
demands,  reactions  of  this  original  principle  were  called  forth  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  This  reactionary  tend- 
ency, in  the  form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke, 
was  carried,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  beyond  its  original 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  be'mg  negative,  became  revo- 
lutionary. With  this  there  was  connected  a  new  epoch  in  the 
general  progress  of  nations.  The  culture  which  had  grown  up 
der  the  rule  of  the  Church  soi^t  to  make  itself  iadependenl.^ 
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ReascH),  striving  after  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  whidi 
it  had  been  held  by  the  despotical  power  of  tlie  Church,  revolted; 
and  Christian  doctrine  w^  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  conflict 
wiUi  this  opposing  element ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Christian  doctrine 
was  possessed  of  a  more  powerful  principle,  it  could  suceesafuMy 
withstand  the  danger.  The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from 
the  disturbing  admixture  of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to 
view  the  harmony  of  everything  purely  human  with  that  which 
ifl  divine.  Thus  there  arose,  especially  in  Germany,  a  period, 
which  began  with  Sender,  of  the  breaking  up  of  previous  beliefs; 
but  this  critical  process  was  a  siftmg  and  a  preparation  for  a  new 
creation,  which  emanated  predominantly  from  Schleiermacher. 
This,  also,  could  develop  itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with 
Rationalism :  and  in  this  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  ea- 
gaged/^> 

The  multiplying  of  sects  under  Protestantism  has  frequently 
formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In  the  first  gen- 
eration of  the  Reformers,  the  hofw  of  a  restoration  of  eccleaa»- 
tjcal  unity,  by  means  of  a  general  council,  was  not  given  up. 
For  a  considerable  period,  Protestants  sought  to  reform  the  na- 
tional churches,  with  the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving 
their  integrity.  The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  recon- 
stitute the  creed,  poHty,  and  ritual,  m  conformity  with  their 
own  ideas.  But  in  some  countries  —  in  France,  for  example 
—  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  accora-  M 
plish  their  end.  Liberty  for  them  to  exist,  and  mutual  tolera-  " 
tion  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  sundered  Church, 
was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for.  But  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, divisions  arose  which  proved  irreconcilable.  Thus  ift 
England,  the  dUfference  as  to  the  form  which  the  Reformation 
ought  to  take,  separated  Protestants  into  two  opposing  camps. 
Then  other  parties  appeared,  who  were  convinced  of  the  unright- 
eousness or  impolicy  of  establishments,  whatever  might  be  the 
ecclegiasUcal  system  which  it  was  proposed  to  render  national 
by  a  connection  with  tlie  State.  Sects  have  multiplied  in  Prot- 
estant countries  in  a  mamier  which  the  eariy  ReformCTS  did  not 
anticipate.  On  this  subject  of  denominational  or  sectarian 
divisions,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  disunion  of  this  sort  is 
better  than  a  leaden  uniformity,  the  effect  of  blind  obedience 

*■  DisgrnMntuehiehte,  i.  23,  24. 
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to  ecclesiastical  superior,  of  the  .stagnation  of  religioija  thought, 
or  of  coercion.  Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penally  of  intel- 
lectual aclivit3\  to  which  it  is  well  to  submit  where  the  alterna- 
tive is  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  said 
with  truthj  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome  there 
have  been  conflicts  of  parties  and  a  wranghng  of  disputants, 
which  are  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  the  like  phenomena  on 
the  Protestant  side.  The  vehement  and  prolonged  warfare  of  dog- 
matic schools  and  of  religious  orders,  of  Scotists  and  Thomists, 
of  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Mohnists,  make 
the  annals  of  Catholicism  resound  with  the  din  of  controversy. 
That  these  debates^  often  pushed  to  the  point  of  angry  conten- 
tion, have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Christian  piety, 
will  not  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Protestant  faith  has  been  weakened  within  Protestant 
l&ads,  and  in  the  presence  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the 
heathen  nations,  by  the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
by  the  very  existence  of  so  many  diverse,  and  often  antagonietic, 
denominations.  The  first  great  conflict  between  the  Luther- 
ana  and  the  Zwingtians  operated  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  The  inipreasiou  was  made,  especially  upon  timid 
and  cautious  minds,  that,  no  certainty  with  regard  to  religious 
truth  coiUd  be  attained,  if  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  discarded.  As  other  divisions  followed,  and  in  some  cases, 
on  minor  questions  of  doctrine,  which  yet  were  made  the  occa- 
son  of  new  ecclesiastical  organizations,  this  argument  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Protestantism  was  urged  with  an  increased  effect. 
The  *' variations  of  Protestants"  were  depicted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  that  to  renounce  the  old  Church  was  to 
embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with  no  star  to  guide  one's  course. 
When  we  consider,  from  a  historic  point  of  \'iew,  the  sectarian 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  we  find  that  they  arose  generally 
from  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction :  two  tem- 
pers of  feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point  of  ex- 
clusion and  separation,  religious  opmions  which  may  be  the 
property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class,  but  are  not  fundamental 
to  the  Christian  faith,  Protestants,  having  rejected  the  exter- 
nal criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which  Roman  Catholics  insist, 
have  sometimes  hastily  inferred  a  moral  right  on  the  part  of  any 
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Dumber  of  Christians  to  found  new  Church  associations  at  thar 
pleasure.  This  has  actually  been  done,  with  little  insight  into 
the  design  of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  as  a  counter- 
part of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  propensity  to  M 
divide  and  to  establish  new  communions,  there  has  appeared  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function  of  the  Church,  and  to 
stretch  the  jiurisdiction  of  the  several  bodies  thus  formed  over 
the  indivirluale  who  belong  to  them,  in  matters  both  of  opinion 
and  practice,  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Protestantism  has  sometimes  ^ven  rise  to  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  as  imjustifiable  as  that  which  is  charged 
upon  Rome.  In  some  cases,  the  rights  of  the  individual  count 
for  little  against  the  claims,  or  even  the  whiras,  of  the  particular 
religious  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  and  to  which  he 
pays  allegiance.  But  witiiin  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant  bodies 
there  are  constantly  at  work,  with  a  growing  efficiency,  forces 
adverse  to  schism  and  separation,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  a  Christian  unity,  which,  springing  out  of  common  convic- 
tions with  regard  to  essential  truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  This  irenical  tend- 
ency seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  Prol^ 
estantism,  when  freedom  and  union,  Uberty  and  order,  shall  be 
fotmd  compatible.' 


^  In  the  Hmt  a^  of  the  Kerormation,  ProtntiintiB  irere  not  in  ■  ntuktion  to 
tiatoibliisli  missionn  antitiig  the  heathen.  Ajiart  rrom  atJirr  clrcUnuitencen,  the 
dominiDn  of  the  nen  wp«  in  thp  ha.Dda  of  the  CRtholic  pcvifn.  In  tbe  vevetiteerilh 
Century,  (or  a  loDg  time,  Protestants  were  too  busy  in  defcibdiDfE  iheir  faith,  in 
Europe,  to  think  of  enterprises  abrond.  But  the  English  i»i7ttJpment«  in  New 
England  had  for  k  pitrt  of  their  design  the  convemLoiL  of  the  Indiana.  The  Tiftinp 
of  John  Eliot  has  b  high  place  in  missionary  biography.  The  Dutch,  m  the  tw- 
enteenth  eentury,  did  tnllch  miaaionary  work  ainoiig  their  Kttl^menlB  in  the  East; 
aometiiQCB  in  a  too  vectArian  spirit  and  with  too  great  a  dHir?  to  swell  the  Bum- 
ber  ijl  uoTninaJ  adherents.  Cromwell  form^  a  scheme  for  a  society  for  the  dlffu. 
siob  of  Prott^tanC  Chri^tiamty  over  the  globe.  In  the  laat  centur>-  and  in  thp 
pmwiit,  Protoslant  miasiona  have  been  prottecuted  by  ilifForent  relipoiur  bodira 
with  iemX  and  nU06CAa.  The  Cntholic  eoUnter-refomiatioti  nw*  attended  with 
great  erertiona  for  the  propBigfttii>n  of  the  Cathoh*j  fiuth  amon^  tlie  lietkthen.  Tlie 
Orden  wer&  Mpecially  prominent  in  this  work.  In  South  America  and  IhTexira^ 
!□  India,  China,  and  Jspan,  their  effort*  were  untiring.  The  record  of  .twuit 
DUBAJaEU  among  the  North  American  Indiana  presenta  examples  of  eelf'-denyiag 
fortitude  almost  without  a  parallel,  {8«  P&rkman'B  adtninible  work.  Th*  JetmB» 
in  North  Atneri^a.)  In  Che  Eaat,  Xnvier  labored  with  an  irresiatibte  eamest&Hl. 
Hin  career  (1542-1553*  WM  remarkable.  Multitudes  of  the  heathen  coasented 
to  receive  baptism  at  hia  hands.  Nobili  in  India,  Ricci  in  China,  and  other  miv 
■LoDari'Ss  followed  his  example.  The  Consmriw/w  dr  propaganda  fidt  was  eilab- 
iubed  in  1623.     But,  the  religious  Ordera  (ell  into  conSict  with  oDe  snothor.     The 
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It  is  a  difitinctive  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  that  it 
does  not  aaaume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretatiooa  of  divine 
revelation,  or  in  its  underetanding  of  Christiaii  ethics.  Much 
kss  does  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are  impeccable  in  practical 
conduct.  This  capacity  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
ieavea  the  Protestajit  free,  while  adhering  to  the  esseptial  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  to  criticise  the  doings  of  those  in  past 
times  who  have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on 
points  where  they  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  religious 
truth  shall  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  be  more  consistently 
applied  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestantism, 
despite  many  inconsistencies  and  errors,  has  not  failed  to  discern. 
Christianity  was  the  religion  of  humanity  in  every  just  sense  of 
the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all  national  antipathies;  broke 
down  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had 
been  necessary  in  the  planting  of  true  religion:  it  obliterated, 
also,  the  line  of  separation  between  religion  and  the  varied  ac- 
tivities and  provinces  of  human  life.  Rules  gave  way  to  prin- 
ciples; the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the  evil  in 
it-  Religion  was  not  to  be  something  apart,  but  rather  a  leaven 
to  permeate  all  things.  St.  Paul  took  up  phrases  of  heathen 
poets  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  gave  them  a  new  setting. 
Christianity  was  to  asamilate  everything  not  alien  to  its  own 
essence.  It  came  not  to  trample  on  any  genuine  products  of 
the  human  mind  or  expressions  of  human  nature,  in  literature, 
art,  or  social  life,  but  to  purify  them  aU  and  to  reveal  their  con- 
nection with  the  supreme  end  of  man's  being.  All  this  is  com- 
prised in  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It 
involves  the  perfection  of  human  nature  on  all  sides.    Thus 


eaiwlve  accomniDdatian  of  tJie  Jesuits  to  tieat^ien  cuatanui  waA  ■trmly  r«UAt«d 
by  the  FnuicLKkDa  and  Dominicarui,  and  Bnaily  coademned  at  Rome,  In  Japiui, 
th*  JeauitH  n^ndered  Ihcmiielves  politicaJly  obnoxious,  nnd  were  driven  out.  The 
p«rnuiDCDt  rcsulta  of  the  Roman  CAthoLict  miaaiom  aince  the  Rofomifttion,  cotuld^ 
eriog  the  number  of  their  nocninaL  coDverta,  are  (lol  such  aa  to  inspire  trolifid^ild^  ld 
the  metbods  in  which  they  were  pro8t:?out«d.  Xavitr  describes  the  courav  he  tooii 
—  bow,  Tor  «MMiipIc,  he  made  niristiaas  of  ten  thoiisaad  in  a  month.  See  H. 
J.  Coleridf^,  Life  and  iMtert  oj  St.  Frnncu  Xat-ier  (1872),  i.  HSO.  On  the  CathoUa 
miwinnn.  mc  Honke,  Hutory  of  the  Popa,  ii.  fi03.  Qiesder,  it.  L  3.  Ui.  $  01 ;  r¥. 
ii,  a,  «.  iv. 
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jtianity  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill;  not  merely  to 
carry  out  law  to  its  ultimate  statement,  but  to  give  full  effect  to 
every  aspiration  and  tendency  proper  to  man.  Its  law  of  self- 
denial  was  not  a  rule  of  asceticism,  but  of  rational  self-control.      M 

The  corruption  of  ancient  society,  spreading  its  infection 
within  the  Church,  in  connection  with  judaical  ideas  of  the 
separateness  of  religion  and  of  religious  persona,  produced  asceti-  ■ 
cism.  A  new  wail  was  erected  between  things  sacred  and  secu- 
lar,  between  priest  and  layman,  between  religion  and  human 
life.  The  ascetic  would  escape  from  the  contamination  of  evil  M 
by  abjuring  even  innocent  gratifications.  His  remedy  is  to 
stunt  and  dwarf  his  nature.  He  attaches  a  stigma  to  relations 
and  employments  into  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  mufit  enter. 
Such  was  the  error  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Protestantism  cast  away  this  error.  It  was  a  religion  of  the 
spirit  and  of  liberty.  Luther  advised  monks  and  nuns  to  marry, 
to  engage  in  useful  employments,  to  get  from  Ufe  all  reasonable 
pleaaiires,  and  to  do  good  in  a  practical  way.  Religion  is  not  to 
divorce  itself  from  science,  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  any-  ■ 
thing  that  promotes  the  well-being  of  man  on  earth;  but  reli-  ' 
pon  is  to  leaven  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
creed  of  Protestantism,  It  does  not  hold  to  a  Hebrjuc  isolation 
of  the  religious  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  self-indulgence.  It 
steers  midway  between  the  false  extremes  of  hcense  and  asceti- 
cism. There  are  popular  writers  at  the  present  day  who  openly 
contend  for  the  absolute  dominion  of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender 
to  nature^  such  as  characterized  the  Greeks  of  old,  but  which 
brought  riiin  upon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of 
asceticism  so  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.'  ■ 
These  writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self-denial  in  a  | 
world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway ;  and  they  strangely  for- 
get that  the  antique  culture,  with  all  its  beautiful  products,  un- 
derwent a  terrible  shipwreck.  The  problem  of  the  reconciliation 
of  religion  and  culture,  and  of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper 
claims  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  the  solution 
of  which  Protestantism  has  the  key. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLED 

I47&.  Union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic) 

and  Isabella.     (Conqueet  of  GranAda^  1492.) 
I4SI,  Establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisilioxu   (Date  of  the  tlret  edicts.) 

1483.  Birth  of  Luther^  November  10. 

1484.  Birth  of  Zwingli^  January  1. 

1485.  Accession  of  Henry  VU.  (the  House  of  Tudor),  in  England;  end  of 

the  Wars  of  the  Ro.9es. 
1491.   Birtii  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
3492.   Discovery  of  America  by  ColuinbuB. 
I493.  Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  ag  Emperor. 
Hdi.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.     C-onquest  of  Naplee  by  the 

French.     Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  Italy. 
1496.  Naplra  reconquered  by  Ferdinand   II.     Diet  of  Wonaa:    eatab- 

lislunent  of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 
i497.  Birth  of  MelancthoRj  February  16.    Vasco  da  Gama  doubles  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sath  to  India. 
Death  of  f^avanarola^  May  23. 
Birth  of  Charlea  V.,  February  24. 

Louis  XIL  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic)  conquer  and  divide 
the  kmplom  of  Naples.    Contest  between  them. 
Ifi02.  The  University  of  Wittenber;^  is  founded. 

|l5(^.   I<ouis  XII.   finally   deprived  of  Naples.     Erasmus  publishes  the 
"Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier."    Death  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  ^  Bcoeasiou  of  Julius  II. 
1504..   Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.     She  is  succeeded  by  her  daughter 
Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 
1505.   Peaeo   between   France   and   Spain;  the  kingdom   of  Naples   is 
left  wholly  to  Spain.    Luther  enters  a  monastery  at  Erfurt, 
July  17. 
]506«  Death  of  Philip  I.    Joanna  becomes  demented.    Charles  L  suc- 
ceeds them    (in   his   minority).     Julius   I.    begins   St.    Peter's 
Church.    He  ej^tends  the  papal  domimon  over  Perugia  and 
Bologna.     Accession  of  Sigisraund  I.  in  Poland. 

<  In  prepsrijig  Ihi*  Table,  muc'i  aid  haq  be^n  denved  Tram  the  Tables  of 
'  Chronology  io  Alberi'a  edition  of  the  Relaxioni  ttegli  Ambasdat^Ti  Ven^  (Appen- 
jdicc).  1803. 

40fi 


1514 


1617. 
1518. 


1519. 
1520, 

1521. 


^^  1522. 


THE  REFORMATION 


League  of  Cambray  against  Venice,  formed  by  Julius  TI.,  Fer- 
dinand v.,  Louia  XIL,  and  Maximilian  I.  Luther  is  made  a 
professor  at  Wittenberg. 

Accession  at  Heory  VIIL  in  Engbuid.  Eis  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine  of  Aragon,  June  29.  Luther  is  ordained  a  priest.  May  2. 
Birth  of  Calvin,  July  10. 

Conquest  of  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  foundation  of  Por- 
tuguese power  in  the  East.  Julius  11.  unites  with  Venice  to 
driye  the  French  out  of  Italy.     Luther  visits  Rome. 

Ferdinaad  V.  Atid  Henry  VILL  join  the  Holy  League,  OEienaibly 
for  the  protection  of  the  Church. 

Haximilian  joins  the  Holy  League.  Maximilian  Sforaa  placed 
on  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  from  which  the  French  are  ex- 
pelled.   The  Lateran  Council  {5th)  opens,  May  3. 

Death  of  Julius  11.,  February  21.  Accession  of  Leo  X.,  March  11. 
Death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.     Accession  of  James  V. 

Reuchlin's  conflict  with  the  Dominicans. 

Death  of  Louia  XII. ;  accession  of  Francis  I.  He  seta  out  to  re- 
conquer Milan.  Battle  of  Marignano,  September  13.  Abolish- 
ment of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Death  of  Ferdinand  V.,  January  23,  Charles  of  Austria  becomes 
monarch  of  all  Spain  and  its  dependencies.  Peace  concluded 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Auistria.  Death  of  Lsdislaus,  king 
of  Hungary  atid  Bohemia;  succeeded  by  Louis  II.  Zwitigli  a 
preacher  in  Eineiedeln.  Erasmus  publishes  hia  New  Testa- 
ment.    "Epistolne  Obscuronim  Virormn." 

Luther  posts  his  ThoseSf  October  3L 

Luther  appears  before  Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  October  7.  Mdan^ 
thon  arrives  at  Wittenberg,  August  25.  Leo  X.  publishefl  ■ 
Bull  on  Indulgences,  Kovember  9.  Mission  of  Miltitz  into 
Saxony,  December.     Zwingli  becomes  pastor  in  Zurich. 

Death  of  Maidmilian  I.,  January  12.  Charles,  king  of  Spain, 
elected  Emperor,  June  28.  Disputation  at  Leipaic,  June  27- 
Birth  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  April  13> 

Excommunication  of  Luther  by  Leo  X.,  June  15.  Luther  burns 
the  bull,  December  10.  Inaurrection  of  the  Spanish  CommoTw: 
eubdued  the  next  year.  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Aachen. 
Death  of  Selim  I.,  and  accession  of  Soliinan  IL  as  Sultan-  Ma- 
gellan begins  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Ajtother  bull  issued  against  Luther,  January  3.  Luther  appears 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  18.  Edict  of  the  Diet  a^iut 
him,  May  26.  Hia  abduction  to  the  Wartburg,  April  2S. 
League  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  Milan  is  wrested  from  the 
French  by  Charles  V.  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  League. 
Soliman  IL  invades  Hungary  and  takes  Belgrade,  AugtwU 
Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortei, 
completed  August  13. 

Accession  of  Adnau.  VT,,  January  9.    Disturbances  by  C&rlstadt 
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at  Wittenberg.  Luther  leaves  the  Wartburg.  Luther's  An- 
swer to  Henry  VIII.,  July  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  the  Diet  of 
Nuremberg,  September  24.  The  Hundred  OrieVftacea  of  Ger^ 
many.    Capture  of  Rhodes  by  Sohpaan  IL 

1523-  Guatavus  Vasa  la  proelaimed  king  of  Sweden,  June  23.  Defection 
of  the  Constable  BourboD.  Death  of  Adrian  VL,  September 
24.  Acression  of  Clement  VII,,  November  19.  Disputations 
at  Zurich,  JanUAiy  29,  and  October  26.  ReformRtion  in 
Livonia. 

1524^  Treaty  of  Malmoe.  End  of  the  Union  of  Calmar.  Independence 
of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Landgrave  of  Hease  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  at  Flatisbon,  July  10.  Feasants'  War.  Quarrel  of 
Erasmus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alliance  of  Ckment 
VII.  and  Francis  I.     Order  of  Theatlnes  is  founded. 

1525.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  February  25.  Fred- 
eric I.  of  Denmark  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism.  Mass 
abolished  at  Zurich,  April  11.  Zwingli  publiahes  hie  "Cotn- 
mentary  on  True  and  False  Rehgion. "  Luther's  marriage, 
June  13.     Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  5. 

1528.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  14.  Battle  of  Mohacs.  Death  of 
Louis  IL  Ferdinand  of  Austria  becomes  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Hungary,  League  of  Cognac,  between 
Francis  L,  Clement  VIL,  and  other  powera,  against  the  Em- 
peror, May  22.  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  August  27.  The 
League  of  Torgau  ia  formed.  The  Reformation  begun  in  Den- 
mark. 

1527.  CaptUTB  and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.     Henry  VIII. 

seeks  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Diet  of  Westeras: 
establishment  of  the  ReformatiO'ti  in  Sweden.  Visitation  of  the 
Saxon  Chufchee. 

1528.  Reformation  begins  in  Scotland,    Martyrdom  of  Hamilton.   Rcfor^ 

mation  established  in  Berne. 

1529.  Second  Diet  of  Spires.    Protest  of  the  Lutherans.    Treaty  of 

Barcelona  betwwn  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Peace  of  Cam- 
bray.  Francis  L  leaves  Milan  to  the  Empire,  Siege  of  Vienna 
hy  Soliman  II.  Reformation  established  in  Baael.  The  Mar- 
burg Conference,  October  1. 

1530.  Coronation  of  ChaHea  V.  by  Clement  VII.  at  Bologna,  Febru- 

ary 22.  Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  June  25.  The  Augsburg 
Confession.  Geneva  freed  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Death 
of  Cardinal  Wolaey,  November  29. 
1631.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
January  5>  League  of  Smalcald,  February  17.  Henry  VIII. 
is  styled  by  the  clergy  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  March  22. 
A  Diet  of  Spirea^  September  13.  War  of  Cappel :  Death  of 
Zwingli,  October  IL  Peace  between  Zurich  and  the  five  Can- 
tons, November  16.     Death  of  CEcolampadius,  November  2E. 


4G8 


1535. 


1536. 

1537. 

1538. 
1539. 
1540. 

154L 
1542. 

1543. 


THE  REFORMATION 

Peace  of  Nuremberg.  .AJarm  from  the  Turks.  Death  of  the  Kiec- 
tor  John,  August  15.  He  is  aucceeded  by  John  Frederic.  Farel 
preacher  in  (jeneva. 

Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  hia  marriage  with  Anoe  Boteyn. 
Marriage  of  Heury  of  Orleana  (afterwards  Heniy  II.)  with, 
Catharine  de  Medici,  October  23. 

Henry  Vlll.  is  excommunicated  by  Clement  Vll.,  March  23.  Act 
of  Supremacy  passed,  November  23.  Death  of  Clement  VII., 
Sept.  25;  succeeded  by  Paul  HL,  October  13.  The  plarards 
posted  at  Paris*  Alliance  of  Frands  I.  with  the  Sultaa.  Loyola 
comtnenoea  the  orgsiiization  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Paris. 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  it}  completed. 

Persecution  of  French  Protestanta  by  Franeia  1.  He  invites 
Melancthon  to  his  court.  June  28.  Mtlneter  taken  from  the 
Anabaptists,  June  24.  Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Tunis. 
Franrisco  Sforza  leaves  Milan  to  Charles  V.  Consequent  war 
betwoen  Charles  and  Francis  I.  Establishmexit  of  Protjestant- 
ism  in  Geneva. 

Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  May  19,  Marriage  of  Hemy  VXIl. 
with  Jane  Seymour,  May  20,  Invapion  of  Provence  by  the  Im- 
perialists- Their  retreat-  Death  of  Erasinus,  July  12.  Calvin 
publishes  his  "Institut-es"  at  Basel.  Calvin  appears  in  Geneva, 
July. 

Birth  of  Edward  VI,  Death  of  Jane  Seymour,  October  12.  Ec- 
clesiastical Supremacy  of  Henry  VIIJ.  deo^red  by  the  Irish 
parliament.  Christian  III.  establishes  the  Reformation  in  Den- 
mark. Paul  III.  appoints  Commissions  of  Reform.  The 
Count*r-ref  0  rmation . 

League  against  the  Turks.  Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with  John 
Z^polya.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany,  June  10.  CaJ- 
vin  banished  from  Geneva. 

The  Six  Articles  passed  in  England.  Couferent'es  in  Germany 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants :  Hngenau;  Wonna.  Refor- 
mation in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  and  in  Brandenburg. 

Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  VIIL  with  Anna  of  Cleves.  He  is 
divorced,  and  marries  Catharine  Howard,  .August  8.  Execu- 
tion of  Cromwell,  July  29.  Death  of  John  of  ^^polya.  Edict 
of  Fontaine blcau,  Paul  III.  approves  of  the  statutes  of  tba 
Jesuit  Order,  Septemlser  27. 

A  Diet  and  Corifererio«  at  Ratisbon :  Contarini  present.  Expedi- 
tion of  Charles  V.  to  Algiers.  Soliman  reenters  Hungary. 
Cahnn  recalled  to  Geneva. 

Execution  of  Catharine  Howard,  February  13.  War  rekindleci 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  Death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  XaWer  arrivee  at  Goa 
in  the  East  Indies.  Reformation  in  Brunswick.  Flight  of 
Ochino  from  Italy.     Revival  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy. 

Alliance   of    Charles    V.    and    Henry    VIIL    against    Francis   L 
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Marriage   (the   sixth)   of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharme  Parr, 
July  12. 

,ce  of  Crespy  renews^  for  subatanre,  the  stipulationa  of   the 

Peace  of   Cambray.     The   Turks   masters  of   a  great  part  of 

Hungary. 

Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  December  13. 

Union  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charlca  V.     The  Elector  of 

Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hcsae  are  put  under  the  ban  of 

the  Empire.    The  Smalcaldic  War.     Assaasination  of  Cardinal 

Beaton.     Death  of  Luther,   February   18.     Diet  of  Ratisbon. 

Reformation  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 

)eath  of  Heory  VHL,  January  23.     He  is  eucceeded  by  Eklward 

VL     Death  of  Franois  I.,  March  31-    He  is  succetsdcd  by  Henry 

IL     Battle  of   Muhlberg,  April   24.     The  Pope  tranters  the 

Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  by  way  of  oppoastion  to  the 

influence  of  the  Emperor.    Truce  between  Ferdinand  and  the 

Turka. 

Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establishment  of  the  Interim,  May  l.'i.  The 
Electoral  dignity  ia  transferred  to  Maurice.  The  Leipsic  In- 
teiim.  Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  Vendome  —  the  parents  of  Henry  IV.  Death, 
of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland.  Succeeded  by  Sigiamund  Augustus! 
(Si^smund  H.).  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  taken  to  France,  being; 
contracted  to  the  Daupbin. 

,th  of  Paul  HL,  November  11.     Book  of  Common  Prayer  la 
introduced.     Reviaed  in  1552, 
Julius  in.  ia  elected  Pope.  February  7.    Martyr^  Bucer,  and  othw 
refarmera  (tarn  the  Continent  are  received  in  England.     Hooper 
made  Bishop  of  tJIoufester.     Vestment  controversy  begins. 
JEienewetl  war  between  France  and  Austria.     Henry  II.  allies  him- 
■    aelf  with  the  German  Protestants.     Maurice  of  Sajtony  takes  up 
*     the  cause  of  the  Protestants.     Capitulation  of  Magdeburg. 
Henry  II.  occupies  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.     Maurice  obliges  the 

IEimperor  to  fly  from  Innsbruck,  to  liberate  the  Elector  and  the 
Landgrave,  and  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Paasau.    The  Em- 
peror lays  siege  to  Metz,  October.     Framing  of  the  Artictoi 
(42)  of  the  Church  of  England.     Execution  of  Somerset. 
Death  of  Edward  VI.     Mary  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 

October  4.  Death  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  October  27. 
Wyat's  Rebellion.  Restoration  of  Papal  Supremacy  in  England. 
Maniage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July  25.  Charles  V. 
(pves  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  his  son  Philip, 
iet  of  Augsburg.  Pence  of  Augeburg.  Etclesiastioal  Reserva- 
tion. Persecution  of  Protcatants  in  England.  Death  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  October  15.  Death  of  Julius  111.  Accession  of 
Paul  IV.,  May  23-  Charles  V.  resigns  the  Netherlands  to 
Philip,  October  25.  Leaguo  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 
Naples  irom  Spain. 


1560. 


1561. 
1502. 


1563. 

1564. 
1565. 


THE  REFORMATION 


Abdication  of  Charles  V.,  January  16,    He  givpg  up  the  empire  to 
Ferdinand,  AQgust  27,     He  embarks  for  Spain^  Septernber  17. 
Renenral  of  war  in  Italy  t>etweeD  the  Pope  in  lUli&ncse  n^tb 
France  and  Spain.     Death  of  Oanmer^  Uarch  21.      Death  o£^ 
Ignatixis  Loyola,  July  31.  ■ 

England  declarea  war  against  France.  Defeat  of  the  French  at' 
St.  Quentin,  August  10-  Peace  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
Paul  IV.  M 

Calais  is  taken  from  the  English  by  the  Duke  of  Guiae,  January  S.  f 
Uaniage  of  Mary  8tuart  with  the  Dauphin,  Francis,  April  24. 
Defeat  of  the  French  at  Gravelines,  July  13.     Death  of  Charles 
V.  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  September  21.     Death  of  Mary 
of  England,  November  17,     Accession  of  Elixabeth. 

Peace  of  Cateau-Cambifeais,  Apiil  3,  Death  of  Henry  II.,  July 
10,  He  i^  succeeded  by  Francis  IL  Margaret  of  PAttua  is 
made  llegent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Granvetle,  Bishop  of 
Airas,  for  her  principal  miniater.  Return  of  PhUip  to  Spain. 
PerBecution  of  Protestants  in  Spain.  Auias  da  fi.  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  England.  Court  of  High  CommiasioD;  Act  of 
Umformity.  Death  of  Paul  IV.,  August  18 :  succeeded  by  Kus 
IV.  General  Synod  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris.  Contest  be- 
tween the  Regent  Mary  and  the  Lords  of  the  Conigregation  ui^ 
Scotland.     Return  of  John  Knox.  fl 

Conspiracy  of  Amboiae,  March.  Edict  of  Romorantin.  Coligny™ 
presents  the  Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontainebleau.  States- 
General  Convoked  at  Orleans.  Navarre  under  BUr\'ei]lance. 
Arreat  and  trial  of  Cond^.  Death  of  Francis  II.,  December  5, 
Accemon  of  Charles  IX.  Catharine  de  Medici  attains  to  power. 
Death  of  Gustavua  Vasa.  Succeeded  by  Eric  XIV.  Elizabeth 
supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
Protestantism  established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  Parliament, 
Augtist  25.     Death  of  the  Regent  Mary,  August  10. 

Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.  Mary's  proclamatioii  {August 
25).  Her  firet  interview  with  Knox.  Colloquy  of  Poisey, 
September. 

Edict  of  St.  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 
Huguenots.  Massacre  of  Vaasy,  March  1.  Civil  war  in  France. 
Capture  of  Rouen,  Death  of  Anthony  of  Navarre,  on  the 
Catholic  side,  November  17.  Battle  of  Dreux,  December  19. 
Revision  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Reopening 
of  the  Council  at  Trent. 

Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.  Assaasinatlon  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  February  18.  Edict  of  Amboise,  March  19.  CIok  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

Granvelle  leaves  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Ferdinand  I.  Aooa- 
Bton  of  Maximilian  IL    Death  of  Calvin,  May  27. 

Conference  of  Bayonne.  Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  Damley, 
July  29.    Cruel  edicts  of  Philip  II.  agftlnst  U»  Moora^    Cruel- 
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Death  at  V\\i9  IV., 


ties  of  the  Inquisttion  in  the  NQthBrlandQ. 

December  9, 
.  AcceasioQ  of  Piua  V.    The  Compromiae  of  Breda.    The  Gueux. 

Iconoclasm  in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Soiiima.n  II.  Murder 
L  of  Risno,  March  9.  Birth  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  June  19. 
PUva  sent  to  the  Netherlands.    The  "CouncU  of  Blood."    The 

Regent  Margaret  leaves  the  country,  December  30.     Renewal 

»of  war  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots.    Murder  of  Darnley, 
February   10,    Mary  marries  Bothwcll,  May  15.    Resigns   her 
crown  to  her  son,  with  Murray  as  Regent,  July  24. 
Flight  of  Mary  into  England.     Oonilict  in  the  Netherlands.     Eg- 
mont  and  Horn  are  beheaded,  June  5,    Peace  of  Longjumeau, 
MAfch  23.    Edict  against  tbe  Huguenots,  September  25, 
Renewed  insurrection  of  the  Huguenots.     Battle  of  Jarnac;  Death 
of  Louis  de  Cond^j   March   13.     Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  is 
recognized  aa  head  of  the  Huguenot  party.     Battle  of  Moncon- 
tour,  October  3.     Alva's,  scheme  of  taxation  in  the  Netherlands. 
.  E!xcom,municAtion  of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.,  February  25.     Second 
phase  of  Puritanism :    Cartwright  opposes  Episcopacy.    Third 
Peace  of  St.  Germain.    Four  towns  given  up  to  the  Huguenots, 

»  August  15.  Afisasmnation  of  the  Regent  Murray,  January  23. 
Synod  of  Sendomir  id  Poland ;  union  of  Protestants. 
Battle  of  LepantOf  October  7;  defeat  of  the  Turks. 
I  D^.th  of  Piua  V,  Gregory  XIII,  succeeds  him,  May  13.  Elxe- 
cution  of  the  Duke  of  NorfoEk,  Juno  2.  Union  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Frie$land,  under  William  of  Orange,  May.  Death 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.     Henry  of  Navarre  marries  Mar- 

»garet  of  Valoie,  August  IS.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24.  Death  of  Sigismund  II.  of  Poland;  end  of  the 
Jagellon  dynasty :  the  crown  made  elective.  Death  of  John 
Knox,  November  24. 
,  "Pax  Dissidentium  "  in  Poland.  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  elected 
king  of  Poland,  May  9.  Alva  leaves  the  Xelherlanda.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Requeaens. 
Death  of  Charles  IX.,  May  30,  Accession  of  Henry  III.  Louis  of 
Nassau  is  defeated  and  slain.     Siege  of  Leyden. 

fgadzatiou  of  the  League  in  France,    Death  of  Requeaena. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,   November  8.    Don  John  of  Austrlft 
succeeds  Requeseng.     Death  of  Maximilian  11.     Accession  of 
Rudolph    !L     Jeauit    influence    in    the    imperial    court.     The 
Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 
Drmke  attacks  the  f^panish  ships  and  eettlementa. 
Treaty  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Netherlands,  January  7.     Death  of 
Don  John  of  Austria.     He  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  of  Parma. 
Hrecht  Union,  January  23.    The  ten  southern  provinces  submit 
to  Alexander  of  Parma. 
William  of  Orange  \e  proscribed  by  Philip  11.     Rebellion  in  Ireland 
fomented  by  Spaia. 
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The  United  Provinces  feoounoe  the  authority  of  Spain^  July  2, 
The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  is  given  to  the  Duke  ol 
Anjou,  brothpr  of  Henry  III. 

Successes  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  returns  to  France. 

l>eath  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  June  10.  Henry  of  Xararre  be- 
comes the  heir  of  the  crown.  Alhance  of  the  League  with 
Spain.  Treaty  of  Jatnville,  December  31.  Aaaaasination  of 
William  of  Oran^,  July  10. 

Death  of  Gregory  XIII.,  April  10.  Accession  of  Sixtua  V.,  April 
24.  He  excommuxiicatcs  Heur>-  of  N'aviuTe,  September  10. 
Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  Alexander  of  Parma,  August  17.  TEw 
United  Prcvincea  place  themaelvcB  Under  the  protection  of 
KliMkbeth-  Leicester  sent  into  the  Netherlands.  Drake  at- 
tacks the  Spanish  Aettlementa  in  the  West  Indies. 

1586.  War   of  the   three  Henries  —  Henry   III.,   Navarre,  and  Ginsb. 

Lefl^e  between  James  VL  and  EUzabeth. 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,   February  8.     Leicester  i»- 

turna  to  England.  Maurice  of  Orange  acquires  the  chief  direo- 
tion  of  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands.  Sigismund  III.  flf 
Sweden  is  elected  king  of  Poland. 
Hostile  attitude  of  the  League  towards  Henry  HI.  Barricades 
in  Paris,  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Meeting 
of  the  Btatea-General  at  Blois.  Assassination  of  the  Duke  ofM 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  hia  brother,  by  Henry  IIL  I 

1689.  Death  of  Cath&rine  de  Medici,  January  5.  Henry  IIL  joins 
Navarro.  Assassination  of  Henry  HI.,  August  1.  Henry  IV, 
is  resisted   by  the  league. 

1590.  Victory  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  March 
14.  Death  of  Sixtua  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  VII.  Panna 
raises  the  siege  of  Paris. 

ISfll.  Bull  of  Gregory  XIV.  againat  Henry  IV.  Death  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  October  15.  Succeeded  by  Innocent  IX.  His  death 
December  30.  Henry  IV,  itiveatfl  Rfluen.  Renewed  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  by  the  Turks. 

1592.  Clement  VIIL  becomes  Pojw,  January  30.    Parma  raises  the  oegp 

of  Rouen.     Death  of  Parma,  December  2.     Preabyterianiam  is 
fully  established  in  Scotland. 

1593.  Division  of  comnseb  in  the  League.     Abjuration  of  Henry  IV.(fl 

July  25,     Hput  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  " 

1594.  Henry  IV.  is  crowned  at  Chartres,  February  27.     He  enters  Paris, 

March  22.     Maurice  of  Orange  recovers  the  whole  territory  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

1595.  Henry  IV.  declares  war  apiinst  Philip  11.,  January  17.     CLeaent 

VIII.  absolves  Henry  IV.,  September  17. 

1596.  Alliance  of  Henry  IV.  with  Elizabeth.    Tlie  EngUah  destroy  the 

Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Cadis. 
1598.  The  Edict  of  Nantea,  April  30.    The  Peace  of  Vervma  between 
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1603. 
1604. 

1605. 
1607. 
1608. 
1609. 

1610. 
IGLL. 

1612. 
1617. 
1618. 

161d. 

1620. 


1621. 
1622. 

1624. 
1625. 


1626. 

1627. 
1628. 

1520. 
1630. 

1631. 


1632. 
1633. 


1634 
1635 


France  and  Spain,  May  2.    Death  of  Philip  II.,  September  13. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  III. 
Mfliriftfe  of  Henry  IV.  with  Maty  de  Medici.     Giordano  Bnuio 

is  burned  at  the  stake,  February  17. 
Death  of  Queen  EliKabetb,  March  24.     Accesaion  of  Jamea  I. 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  January  16.     Letter  of  Majesty  graotfl 

protection  to  the  ProtestantB  of  Bohemia. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Donauworth  aeiaed  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Protestants  Union  formed  in.  Germany. 
Twelve  years'  truce  established  betweea  Spain  and  the  United 

Provinces. 
Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany  under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  English  Bible  published  by  authority.    Guetavua  Adolphua 

becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
Matthias  becomes  emperor. 
James  I.  imposes  Episcopacy  on  Scotland. 
Revolt  of  the  Bohemians  against  Ferdinand  XL  in  defense  of  their 

religious  liberties. 
Ac(%saion  of  Ferdinand  11.  as  Emperor.     Election  of  Ferdinand  V.^ 

Elector  Palatine,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
The  Elector  Palatine  stripped  of  hia  dominions.     Persecution  of 

Puritans  in  England.     Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 

December  21.     Ck)nvent  of  Port  Royal  eatabliabed. 
Revolt  of  the  Huguenots. 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide  is  established :   (college  for  miS" 

sionariea  founded,  1627), 
Richelieu  becomes  the  minister  of  Louis  XIIL 
AcoesaioD  of  Charles  L     War  with  the  Huguenots  begins  in  Franoei 

Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  the 

Elector  Palatine. 
Death  of  Lord  Bacon.     Defeat  of  Mansfeld    by  Wallenstein  at 

Dessau. 
Mecklenburg  is  given  t*  Wallenstein. 
Surrender  of  Rochelle.    Destruction  of  the  political  power  of  the 

Huguenots. 
Edict  of  Restitution,  March.     Peace  of  LUbeck,  May. 
Wallenstein  dismissed  from  his  command.     Intervention  of  Gus- 

tavus  Adolphus. 
The  capture  of  Magdebui^  by  Tilly,  May.    Battle  of  Leipaic; 

defeat  of  Tilty,  August  28.    Wallenstein  restored  to  his  com- 
mand, April. 
Battle  of  LutKcn :  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  November  16. 
Alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestants :   treaty  of 

Heilbronn,  April  23,     Laud  is  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Galileo  is  forced  to  renounce  the  Copernican  theory. 
Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  September  6. 
The  Peace  of  Prague,  May  30.    The  Edict  of  Reatitution  is  givea 

up  aa  to  Saxony  and  Brandeubu^. 
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1637. 
1638. 
1639. 
1640. 


Acceddon  of  Ferdiostod  III.  as  Emperor. 

Bernard  of  Weimar  leads  the  an ti ^imperialist  forces. 

Death  of  Bernard.     Richelieu's  influence  predominant  in  tbe  war. 

The  Long  Parliament  assembles  in  England.    Accession  of  Fred- 
eric WiUiani,  the  Great  Elector. 

War  of  King  and  Parliament  in  England. 

Accession  of  Louie  XIV.    Wostminater  Assembly  meeta*    League 
and  Covenant  adopted  by  Parliament. 

Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X- 

Battle  of  Naaeby. 

Peace  of  Weatphalia.    TermiaaUon  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Elxecution  of  Charles  I. 

Death  of  Des  Cartes. 

Cromwell  la  made  Lord  Protector.     CondemnatioQ  of  Janseiuam 
by  Innocent  X, 

Death  of  Cromwell. 

Restoration  of  Charles  11. 

The  Savoy  Conference.     Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  ScotUmd* 
Death  of  Maiarin.     Persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 

Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  under  the  Act  of   Uni- 
formity. 

Triple  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.,  to  compel  him  to  make  peace 
with  Spain. 

Secret  alliance  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XW. 

William  IIL  is  elected  Stadtholder. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  Charles  II. 

Accession  of  Innocent  XI. 
1878-9.   Peace  of  Nimeguen, 
1682.  AsHembly  of  the  clergy  of  France:  four  Repositions  of  Gi 

Death  of  Charles  II.    Accession  of  James  II.     Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  October  IS. 

Revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  by  Jam^  II, 

William  111.  lands  at  Torbay.     Flight  of  Jamea  II. 

Accession  of  Innocent  XII. 

Birth  of  Voltaire,  November  21. 

Peace   of    Ryswick,   September   20.     Louis  XIV.    acknowledges 
William  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


1642. 
1643. 

1644. 
1645. 
1648. 
1649. 
1650. 
1653. 

1658. 
X660. 
1661. 

1662. 

1668. 

1670. 
1672. 
1673. 
1676. 


1685. 

1686. 
1688. 
1601. 
1694. 
1695. 


4 

1 
1 


WOBES  ra  GeNIRAI.  HiSTOBT  RELATINQ  to  THB  F:t£10D    OJ   THE   RjCF- 

ORMATION 

THDAimB  (De  Thou):  Historiarum  sui  Temporu,  libri  13S  (1546- 
1607).  First  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Geneva),  1620  aeq.^  5  vols., 
fol.  {With  the  appendix  of  Rigflult,  7  vole.,  London,  1733,  fol.) 
French  transl.  16  voIb.,  4to,  London  (Paris),  1734. 

De  Thou,  son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  bom  in  1553,  and  died  in  1617.  He  held  high  officea 
under  Henry  IIL  and  Henry  IV.  He  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
peraoQatly  conversant  with  the  men  and  events  of  hi«  time,  and  an 
upright  historian. 

Relazioni  degti  Ambasciatori  Veneti  al  Senato,  raccolte,  annotate,  ed 
edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi.     15  vols.     Svo.    Firenze,  1839-63- 

W.  Robertson:  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  H.  Prcscott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloiater  Life  of  the  Emperor.    3  vols.    Svo.    1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Heeren  and  tJkert.  64 
vole.     8vo.     1829-58. 

The  eeries  indudes  Italy,  by  H*  Leo;  Netherlands,  by  Van  Kam- 
pen;  Denmark,  by  Dahlmano  (to  1523);  Sweden,  by  Geijer  and 
Carlson  (to  1680);    Poland,  by  Roepell,  etc, 

Beeren:  Handbuch  d.  Gesch.  d.  europ^isch.  Staatensystcms  u.  seiner 
Cotonien.  5th  ed.  Gottingen,  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.    8vo.     1829;   also,  2  vole.,  Oxford,  1834. 

Von  Raumer:  Gesch.  Europas  seit  d.  Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.  Leipzig, 
1832-50.    8  vols.     Svo. 

Hallam:  Introduction  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries.     5th  ed.    3  vols.     Svo.     1855-56. 

RA^fKE:  Filrsten  u.  Volker  v.  Stideuropa  inn  16.  u.  17.  Jahrh.  Bd.  L 
Berlin,  1827.  Die  rom.  Pftpste,  ihre  Kircbe  u.  ihr  Staat  im.  16.  u. 
17.  Jahrh.  3  vols.  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1854-57.  Svo.  Translated 
by  Sarah  Austin :  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  16tb  and 

'  Thij  catalogue  campriiwti,  i>F  coutm,  only  n  Fraclion&l  put  o(  the  hiitoricKl 
liiemture  p^rtAiniri^  (jj  tho  HUbject.  Not  to  Epenk  of  worka  of  »  broader  scope, 
tllerp  &re,  in  Qcnnany  especially,  Dumerous  local  KiBtorics  relating  to  lliia  period. 
Id  prepftring  the  list  sbovc,  care  haa  been  taken  to  set  down  the  prop<'r  vditionii; 
but  it  ia  plmovt  intpooubls  to  attain  to  ab»oluLe  correalnoH  ia  thaae  ^acLiauitJK, 
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ITth  centuries.    Lon.  1905.  1  vol.    4tli  ed.    3  vols.    London,  1867. 
Svo.    This  is  one  of  the  moat  correct  and  elef^ant  of  all  English  trsms- 
latioDE  from  the  Gerni&n.    The  work  iuelf  is  of  the  highest  value. 
For  Hanke'a  other  works  on  this  period  see  under  the  di£Fereat  couiih  ■ 
IrieB.  ■ 


\ 


i. 


L.    Hauler  ',    Geschichte   d.    Zeitalters  d.    Reformation    (1^17- 
Berlin,   1868,    8vo*    Valuable,  especially  for  the  political  iide  ot 
the  history  of  this  period. 

Duruy:  Hist,  dea  Temps  Modemea.  1  vol.  Paris,  1S63.  12mo.  Ore 
of  a  series  of  lurid  and  compact  text-books,  for  use  in  the  echotiLs 
of  Franco. 

Bayle:  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique  (lat  ed.  1697),  4  \'ols.  ¥o\. 
Basel  a[id  Amsterdam,  1740.     Engl,  ed.,  10  vols.,  fol.,  1734^1, 

Baylc,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  clergyman,  was  born  in  1647,  und 
died  in  1706.  Under  the  influenee  of  Jeauiti,  he  became  &  Kottmn 
Calhohc,  but  repented  of  this:  change,  and  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  philoBophicral  skepticism  in  Euro{>e.  EtB  great  amousC  of 
interesting  historical  and  biographical  details,  though  rerjuiring  to 
be  critically  sifted,  gives  to  his  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  pemiMeDl< 
value. 

T.  H.  Dyer;  A  History  of  Modem  Europe  from  the  FfiU  of  Constwili- 
nopb,     3d  ed.     London,  1901. 

The  Cambhidqe  Modern  Hwtohy,  Vol.  II.,  The  Refonnatioa.  London 
and  New  York,  1904.  A  valuable  collection  of  treatises  on  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  the  Reformation,  by  competent  Bchotars;  enriched  'Of 
ext^ensive  bibliographical  lists. 

H.  Baumgart«n:  Karl  der  Fanfte,  3  vols.     Stuttgart.  1885-92. 

E.  Armstrong;  Charles  the  Fifth,  2  vols.     London,  1902. 

J.  H.  Robinson:  History  of  We.'?tern  Europe.     New  York.  1903. 

L.  Pastor:  Geschichte  der  PH.pstc.  Freiburg,,  ISSS  aeq.  English  trans- 
lation, London,  lS9l  acq. 

Universal  Histories.  (1)  In  England:  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Modern  Hist-i 
1838;  new  ed.  1866;  Ancient  Hist,,  1839;  new  cd,  1867,  By  A.  V. 
Tytler,  1801.  and  in  numerous  later  editiona-  W.  RusseU  and  otbere, 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  4  voU.  8vo.  1856.  (2)  In  Gennaaf. 
Allgemeine  Geachichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen  —  herausgegeben  von 
Wilhelm  Oncken  (Editor  and  writer  of  portions) :  CJeneraJ  His- 
tory, more  extensive  than  other  general  histories.  In  4  dinsion?: 
45  vols,  in  all ;  a  general  Index  to  the  whole ;  high  scholarly  character 
of  the  work.  In  div.  ni.  i.  Gesch.  d.  deutach  Reformation,  by  Dr.  F. 
von  Bezold.  iii.  3. 1.  hiflLfte,  Gesch.d.Gegen  Reformation,  by  Droyspn; 
by  Schlosser,  19  vols.  1844-57;  by  H.  Leo,  6  vols.,  Halle,  IS49'8eti.; 
by  Becker,  4th  ed.  190Q-1902.  12  vols.;  by  Dittmar,  4th  ed.  l8Gfi, 
6  vols. ;  by  Weber,  2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1S82-S9, 15  vols.  (3)  In  Mf. 
by  Cesare  Canti,  36  vols.,  Svo,  1837  seq.  10th  ed.  1883-W.  Ifi  ■ 
vols-     French  tranal.,  19  vols.,  Svo,  2d  ed.,  1854-55.  I 

Hiatory  of  all  Nations,  24  vols.,  edited  by  John  Henry  Wrigl>t: 
(a  tranaUtion  wilk  ad4\l\oTLB  Vi'j  Km^xviaiatq-iAtlhutorg)  of  Allgememc 


Weltgescfeirhte  von  Ftatke^  Herzberg,  JuetJ,  Pflugk,  Pruts,  Philipp- 
aon;  Berlin  (1885-92,  12  vols.).  A  briefer  treatment,  in  part  by  the 
aame  writers  who  contributed  to  AltgemeiDe  Geachichte  in  Einzeldar- 
Btellungen,  herauBg.  von  W.  Oncken.  Smyth:  Lectures  on  Modem 
History,  Sparks'  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1841. 

GtJteor:  Lectures  on  the  History  o(  Civilization;  Engli^  tr&nal.  by 
Henry.    8vo.     New  York,  1842. 

Hegel:  PhUoaophie  d.  Geschichte;  Werke,  ix.     Berlin,  IS40,     8vo, 

General  Biographical  Works.  A.  Chalmers  l  Biographical  Dictionary, 
32  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.  Biographic  Universelle,  52  vols.,  Svo,  et 
supplement,  volumes  S3  St  85.  Paris,  1811-62.  Nouvelle  Edition, 
revue,  corrig^e,  et  augment^,  45  vols.,  1842-65.  L'Art  de  verifier, 
les  Dates  des  faita  historiques,  etc.,  depuis  la  naissance  de  J4sus  Christ 
(to  1770).  18  vols,  Svo.  Paris,  1819.  Biograpbie  Gfn(^rale  (nou- 
TeUe)  depuia  les  tempa  les  plus  recalls,  avec  les  rcnseignements  biblio- 
grspb',  etc.  46  vols.  Svo,  1857-66.  The  DicrioNAKt  oi'  National 
BloGftAPHT  (English),     London,  1SS5-1903,  67  vola. 

Wetzeh  u.  Welte  (Roman  Catholie) :  Kircheolesicon  oder  Encyklo- 
padie  d.  kath.  Theologie.     12  vols.     Freiburg,  2  ed.     1886-1903. 

Herzoo  (Protestant) :  Real-Encycl.  ftlr  protestantiache  Theologie  u. 
Kirche.  2d  ed.  21  vols. ;  and  Registeri  J  voL  Hamburg.  3d  ed., 
edited  by  Hauck,  1896  [-1905,  v.  1-16].     Leipzig. 

These  copious  works  embody  the  reaults  of  German  Theological 
study,  apart  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  branches  of  the  Church 
to  wliicb  they  severally  belong. 


WoBKfl  w    Ecclesiastical    Histoht.    treating    or    the    Refobha- 

TloN  A3  A  Whole 


GtcsELBs:  Lehrbuch  d.  KirchengBch.  Bd.  iii.  in  3  pta.  Bonn,  1840- 
53.  Svo.  (The  4th  vol.  in  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  EngL  translation, 
New  York.  1862.) 

H.  B.  Smith  :  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables. 
New  York,  1861.  Fol.  This  embodies  a  great  amount  of  historical 
information  within  a  brief  compass. 

Raynaldua:  Annales  Ecclcsiaatici.  (Ilf^5-l565.)  Colon.  16f>4.  9 
vols.  Fol.  Raynaldua  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  continuators  of 
Baroniua,  and  a  reprpscntative  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

Natalis  Alexander:  Hiatoria  eccl.  V.  et  N.  Teat.  (16  centuries.)  Paris 
1699.  8  t.  Fol.  Ed.  Mansi,  Ferrara,  1758.  Bassano,  1778.  Natalis 
is  tbfi  champion  of  the  Oallican  ecclesiastical  theory, 

Hase:  Klrchetigseh,  (1  vol,)  Etign  tranal,  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing, 
New  York,  1856,  8vo.  Hase's  work  is  remarkable  for  its  conden- 
sation; it  ia  founded  on  extensive  researches,  and  is  written  with 
much  vivaeity. 

Baur:  Kirchengsch.  Bd.  iv.  Die  neuere  Zeit.  Leipz.,  1863.  Svo.  Baur 
is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  learned,  of  the  Gsrman 
Qiurch  hietorians. 
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Guericke:   Kirfhengsch,,  Bd.  3,     Sth  ed.    Leipzig,  lWi7.    Sro.  Guef- 

icke  treats  of  tbe  Eleformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Arict 

Lutherans.  i 

Bsrdwick :   History  of   the  Christian  Church  during  the  Refonn&tioQ. 

2d  ed.,   1S65.     8vo.     Hardwick  writes  from   the  point  of  view  of 

the    Anglican    Church.      His   manuftl    is    full    in    its    references  to 

authoritiea. 
Herte  d'Aubi^6:    Hist,  de  la  R^ormation   du    l6me    Sifecle:    Tran*- 

Lated  from  the  French.     (In  numerous  editions.) 
Beausobre:   Hist,  de  la  Reformation.     Berlin,  1786.     4  vols.     Svo.. 
Moaheim:    iDstitutiooes  Hist.  EccL  Helmst.,   17&4.     4to.     (Murdockli 

Tranalation.) 
Schrockh :    KirchengeBchlchte  seit  d.   Reformatioa.     10  vols.     Leipzig;, 

1804-1812, 
Kurtz :    Klrchengeschichte.    13th  German  ed.    Leipzig,  1899. 
Niedner;    Kirchengach.  8vo.     BerliOf  1866.     One  of  the  most  learned 

and  valuable  of  all  the  German  maouais,  although  clumsy  in  its  lit^- 

erary  execution. 
J.   I.   Ritter   (Romaci  Catholic):    Kirchengsch.     Gth  ed.  2   vols.     Svo. 

Bonn,  1862.     Moderate  and  candid  in  its  tone. 
Alzog  (Roman  Catholic) :    Handbuch  d.  Kirchengsch.     IDlh  ed.     1882- 

2  vols.     Mainz,  1866-68.    This  is  written  in  a  truly  sclentiiie  spirit. 
Rifiei  (Roman  Catholic) :   Klrchengsch.  d.  neuesteu  Zeit  von  Anfang  d. 

16.  Jahrh.     3  vols.     8vo.     Mainz,  1842-47.  ■ 

H,  Stebbing:  History  of  the  Reformation.    2  vols.     (In  Lardner's  Cab.  I 

Cyclopedia)  1836.     Lond.    16mo. 
J.  Tulloch:    Leaders  of  the  Reformalioo:    Luther,  Calvin,   Latimer, 

Knox.    8vo.    2d  ed.     Edinb.  1S60. 
Stephen :     Essays    in    Eccl.    Biography.     4th   ed.     I860.     Lond.    Svo. 
M.  J.  Spalding  (Roman  Catholic):    History  of  the  ReformfttioiL    4Ui 

ed.     Baltimore,  1866.     Svo. 

F.  Seebohm:  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.     London,  1874. 

G.  Kawerau  :  Reformation  und  Gcgenre format! on.  (Vol.  III. :  of  W- 
Moller,  Lehrbuch  der  Kircbengeachichte,  2d  ed.)  Freiburgi 
1899. 

W.  Walker:  The  Reformation.     New  York,  1900. 

K.  Mttller ;  Kirchengeschichte,  Vol.  IL     Tubingen,  1902. 


POLKJOCAL   AND   CRITICAL  WETnNGB 

(1)   Roman  Catholic.     Maimbourg:  Hiat.  du  Luth^ranisme,  Paris,  1680; 

ajso,  Hist,  du  CalviniemCp  1682,     Boesuet:   Hiat.  des  Variations  des 

Bglises  Protest.,  Paris,  1688,  nouv.  ^d..  CEuvres  de  Bossuet,  tomps  r. 

etvi,    Paris,  1836.     Svo.     Varillos:  Hist,  des  Revolutions  amv^  en 

Matl^re  de  Religion.    6  vols,     Paris,  1689.    4to. 
DoUinger:  Dip  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelting  u.  ihre  Wirkui^n. 

3  vols.     Regerv&bur^,  \&^,    T^iB  -^iKlt  \a  tarcied  no  farther  tb&n  the 


^'TTmfang    des    lutherischen    Bekenntniases."    DoUmger'a    work    ia 
iATgeiy  a  collection  of  materiaU.     It  relates  chiefly  to  the  defeats  of 
ihe  Reformers  and  of  their  work.     It  may  proiitLibty  be  compared 
vith  his  Lectures  cm  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches  (Munich,  1872). 
Balmes;  Proteatantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their  effects  on 
CmU?iBlloii.    TransI,  from  the  Spanish-    Svo.    Baltimore,  1851.    An 
elAbomie  controversial  work  in  reply  to  Guizofs  Lectures  Oft  CivUiaa- 
tion,   by  &  Spanish   Priest.     It  ends  with   the  sentence :  "  As  aoon 
as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of  JeHiia  Christ  upon  earth,  shall 
pfonouiiC€  aeatence  against  any  one  of  my  opimona,  I  will  haeten  to 
dedare  that  I  consider  that  opinion  erroneous,  and  cease  to  pro- 
fees  it." 
PntesUmi.    Bayle:   Critique  G^nSrale  de  I'Hiatoire  du  Calvinigme  de 
i        Maimbourg,    Amsterdam,    1684.     3d  ed.     Hagenbach:    \''orleaungen 
!        tiber  d.  Kirchengach.     New  ed.  Leipz.,  186S,  aeq.     (Chiefly  upon  the 
I        Ref.    in    Germany    and    Switzerland.)     Schenkel:     Daa    Wesen    dea 
^_  Protestantismus.     2d  ed.    Schaffbauaen,  1862.    Svo.     Hundesha;geii: 
^■Der    Deutsche     Protcstantismua.     Frankfort.    8vD.     3d    ed.     1349. 
^^  (Relating  especially  to  German  Protestant isro^  but  with  a  more  gen- 
eral bearing.)    Roussel :  Les  Nations  Cath.  et  les  Nations  Prot.   2  voU. 
Paris.     Svo.     1854,     Polemical  against  Romanism. 
Villers:   Easai  aur  rEepril  et  ^Influence  de  la  R^f.  de  Luther.    PariSf 
1801.    Svo.     EngK  transi,,  Philadelphia,   1883. 

(iifent:  La  R^forme  (in  ^tudea  aur  rKi^toire  de  I'Uumanit^,  t.  viii.). 
evo,    Bruasels,  1S61. 
■  Gkbman  and  Svibs  (Zwinqlun  and  CALVtmanc)  RisForadATioN 

Contemporary  Sourcea  for  Both  Cauntria.  J.  Slefdan  (d.  1556) :  De 
Statu  Religioins  et  Heipubliop,  Carolo  V.  Cteaare,  Commeutarii. 
Folio.  Amaterdam,  1555;  best  ed.,  Frankfort,  1785-6.  3  voU.  Svo. 
English  translation,  by  Bohun,  London,  1689.  Folio.  3  vola.  4to. 
French  tranalation,  with  the  notes  of  Le  Courayer,  1767- 

Sleidan  was  born  at  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  After  com- 
pleting  hia  education,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  France,  waa 
in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  embassy  at 
Hagenau  (1540).  In  1542j  he  entered  the  servi<^  of  the  Smalcaldic 
League,  and  in  1545  was  commis.'^ioued  by  it  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Reformation.  He  accompanied  a  Protestant  embassy  to  England ; 
went,  in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  commissioner  from  8traa- 
burg,  and  in  1544,  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Conference  of  Nurem- 
berg. He  waa  versed  in  literature,  law,  and  political  acieace,  of  a 
dispassionate,  judicial  temper,  and  careful  in  his  researches. 
later  AuihoritifJi.  Abr,  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Heidelberg;  d.  1624):  An- 
.  milium  Evangclii  passim  per  Europam  decimo  sexto  Balutia  parte 
^culo  renovati,  Decas  L  et  II.  (from  1516-1536).  Heidelberg,  1618- 
Reprinted  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  Hist,  liter.  Reformatioma. 
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Gerdeaiua  (Prof,  at  Groningen,  d.  1765) :  Introd.  in  Hiat.  Evangel,  see. 
xvi.  pEisaim  per  Europam  renovati.  Groning.  1744-52.  Tom.  iv. 
4to.  Alao,  his  collection  of  documents:  Bcriuium  Autiquarium,  etc 
Tom.  viii.    4to.    1748-1763. 


HiBTORT   OT  THB  GeBHAN  REFORMATION 


Ctmifmporary  Sources,    G.  Spalatintjb   (d.   1545):    Annalea  Refonna- 
tionts  (pubUshed  by  Cyprian.    Svo.     LeipEig,  1718). 

SpalatLQ  was  borti  in  14S4,  and  died  in  1545*  He  was  court  preacher 
and  private  secretary  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Frederic,  John,  and. 
John  Frederic?.  He  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbui^  in  1518,  at 
the  election  of  Charles  V.  at  Frankfort,  in  1519,  at  his  coronation  at 
Cologne  in  1520,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  at  the  Diets  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1523  AOid  1524,  in  1526  at  Spires,  in  1530  at  Augaburg,  in  1537 
at  the  Convention  at  Smalcald,  and  at  other  important  afisemblie^. 
He  took  part  in  the  visitation  of  the  Saxon  Churches.  He  was  &xx 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagea, 
and  the  other  Saxon  Reformers. 

G.  Hpalatin's  Historischcr  Nachlaas  u.  Briefe.  6d.  i. :  Das  Leben  u.  die 
Zeitgcachichte  Friedrichs  dea  VVei^n.    Svq.     Jena,  1S61. 

F.  MycDMua  (d.  154G):  Hiat.  Refarmationia  (by  Cyprian.  2d  ed.  Svo. 
Leipzig,  171S). 

Myeonius  was  bom  m  1491  and  died  in  15464  He  was  held  in  higfe 
esteem  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  efficiently  cooperated  with 
them  in  their  work. 

Ph.  MelODCtboti:  Hist.  Vite  Mart.  Lutheri,  (Preface  tcs  Lutheri  0pp. 
Lat.^  Vitemberg,  1546;  and  in  separate  editions,  e.g.  Vol.  VI.  of 
the  Corpus  Reformatorum.) 

J.  MathesiuB  {d.  1564) :  Historie  von  D.  Martin  Luther's  Anfang  Lehwn. 
Leben,  etc.  (in  27  sermons).  4to.  NUrnberg,  1566.  Beat  edition,  G. 
Ldsche,  Prag,  1896. 

Matbesius  became  a  student  at  Wittenberg  in  1528^  and  lived  lor 
a  time  in  Luther's  family.     He  died  In  1564. 

J.  Camerariua:  De  Phil.  Melancthoois  Ortu,  totiua  Vits  Curriculo  &t 
Morte,  etc.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1566. 

Camerarius  was  born  in  1500  and  died  in  1574.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  especially  attached  to  the  latter. 

CochlfTos  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1552) :  Commentaria  dc  Actts  et  Scnptis  M- 
Lutheri,  etc.  (from  1517-1546).  Mogunt.,  1549;  Paris,  1565.  Co- 
logne, 1568. 

Cochlir^us  wag  an  active  polemic.  He  was  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530. 

Suriua  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  157S) :  Comment,  brevis  Rerum  in  Orbe  G«- 
tarura  ab  aimo  1500  usque  1566.    Cologne,  15&S. 

ColUciwm  of  Docutmnis.  Loscker  ;  VollstHndigen  Reformatio  n»-acla 
u.  documenla  ^.trom  \5n-\^\«i"i.   ^  N<i\a.    4tQ.    I^ipzig,   172<>-29. 


Tetiei:  Hiat.  Bericht  v.  Anfang  u*  Forlgang  d.  Ref.  Luth.  (by  Cy- 
prian. Leipgig.  1718).  Kapp:  Kleine  Nachlese  lur  Hef-  Gscli,  nliltz- 
licher  Urkunden.  Leipzig,  1727.  Strobel;  Miasellaneeti  u.  Bei- 
Udge  xuT  Lit,  Ntlrnb.,  1775  seq.,  17S4  seq.  Foratemann:  Archiv 
Tilr  die  Oach.  d.  Ref.,  Halle,  1831  seq. ;  neues  Urkundenbuch,  Ham- 
burg, 1S42.  Neudecker:  Urkunden  aua  d.  Ref.-Zeit,  Cassel,  1836. 
MerkwUrdJge  ActenstUcke  sua  der  Zeilalt.  d.  Ref.,  XUrnb.  1838.  Neue 
Beitrage  sur  Gsch.  d.  Ref,     2  vols.     Leipzig,  1841. 

Q.  Scbade:  Satlren  u.  Paaquiltc  a.  d.  Ref.-Zeit.  Hannov.  1856-8  (3 
ixhls.}.  Johannsen:  Die  Entwickl.  d.  prot.  Geiatea  e.  SammJung 
d.  wichtigBten  Dakumente  v.  Worma.  Edict  b.  t.  Sp.  Prot.  Copen- 
hagen, 1830.  H.  van  d.  Hardt :  Historia  Literaria  Reformationia. 
Franc,  and  Leipzig,  1717. 

K,  Hegel :  ChroiiikeD  der  deutschen  St^te.  29  vols.  Leipsig,  1869- 
1902. 

Arcbiv  fUr  Oeaterreiohische  GeecbieMe-     86  vols.    Viennaj  1848-19Q3. 

A.  Gind^ly:  Monumpnta  Htstorioa  Bohemlca.     Prag,  1865-70. 

W.  Allmann ;  Atisgewithlte  Urkunden  Bur  brand enburg-preusaiBcben 
VerfasaungB-  und  Verwaltungageaehichte.     Berlin,  1897. 

f.  Tschakert:  TJrkundenbuch  zur  Re  forma  tionsge£5chichte  dea  Beraog- 
thuma  Preusscn.     Leipzig,  1900. 

C,  A.  Arkermann :  Biblbtheca  Hesaiaca.     Caasel,  1884-99. 

^-  Lenz :  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philipps  von  Heaaen  mlt  Bucer,  Berlin^ 
ISSOseq. 

G.fiuchholtz;  Bibliothek  der  s£lchaiachen  Geechichte.    Leipzig,  1!]02  seq. 

C.  A.  Burckhardt:  Ernest itiisi-he  Landtagsaktcn.     Jena,  1902. 
rublikationen  der  sachische  Kommission  fUr  Ge&chichte  (in  progreas). 

D.  Bchafer:  WUrtternbergische  Ge&rhichtequellen.     Stuttgart,  1894  eeq* 
V.  Enut:  Briefwtchsel  des  Htrzogs  Christfiph  von  Wlirtlemberg.    Stutt- 
gart, 1899-1901. 

H.  Birck ;  Die  politiache  Correspondenz  der  Stadt  Straasburg  in  Zeitalter 
der  Reformation.     Straaaburg,  1882  seq. 

Wffrki  of  the  Reformers.  Luther'a  Works :  Wittenberg  ed.,  the  German, 
1539-1559,  12  vols.,  fol.;  the  I*atin,  1545-1558,  7  vols.,  fol.;  Jena 
M.i  the  German,  8  vols.,  fol.;  the  Latin,  4  vols.,  fol.,  1555-1558 
(from  the  autographs,  except  the  first  part  of  the  German  works) ; 
Alteaburg  ed.,  the  German  works  alone,  10  vols.,  1661-1664.  Sup- 
plement, vol.  to  all  the  earlier  edd.,  by  Zeidler,  Halle,  1702.  Leip- 
zig ed.,  22  vols.,  fol.,  1729-1740.  Halle  ed.,  by  J.  0.  Walch  (the 
most  complete),  24  Thle.,  1740-1750.  In  the  last  two  of  these  edd., 
Latin  works  only  in  a  German  transl.  Erlangen  ed.,  by  Plochmann 
u.  Irmischer,  67  vola,,  1826-79.  Die  reforniat^rischen  Schriften 
Luthcra  in  ehronoU  Folgi:,  edited  by  K.  ZimTn>ermann.  4  vols.  Darrn- 
rtadt,  1846-50.  VoUstandige  Auswahl  Luther'a  Hauptschrift«nj  by 
Otto  von  Gerlach,  1840-1848.  24  vols.  (FBbriciHs,  Centifolium 
Luth.  8.  notitia  litemria  atriptorum  de  Luthero  editorum,  Hamburg, 
1728.)  Luther's  Briefe,  Sendsphreiberi  u,  Bedenken,  ortited  by  De 
Wette,  G  vols.    1S25-56.    Luther'a  Briefwecbsel^  a  supplem.  vol.. 
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by  Burkbii^t  (1860}.    The  best  ediUon  at  Luther's  works  is  that 
course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of  F.  Knauke  and  o 
Weimar,  1883  seq.     20  vols.  Lave  appeared. 

For  the  05  theses  and  the  great  tract*  of  1520  in  English  tranHlAtio: 
Bee  Wace  and  Buchheim :  First  Principlea  of  the  Ref  onnatton.  Lond 
Shd  Philadelphia,  1885. 

Mclancthon's  Works:  Baael.  1541.  5  vols.  Fol.  C.  Peucer'a  ed., 
Wittenberg,  li562,  4  voU.,  foL^  Bretachiieider's  ed.  (iu  the  Corpus 
Reformatorum),  1834-1860,  28  vob.,  4to. 

Jonas'a  Works,  edited  by  Kawerau.  Halle,  1884,   1SS5^   Bugenhagea' 
Briefwechsel,  edited  by  Vogt,  Stettin,  1888;  Erasmus's  Works,  edi 
by  Le  Clerc,  Leyden,  1703-06,  10  vols. 

Hiatoricai  Works.  Seckendorf  (d.  IB92):  Commentarius  Historiei 
et  Apologeticus  de  Lutheramamo,  Hbb.  lii.  ed.  2.     Leipzig,  1694. 

SeekendoK  was  born  in  1626,  and  died  1692.  He  was  educA 
at  Strasburg.  Under  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitz, 
and  the  Elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenburg,  he  held  responsible 
ofhues.  He  was  a  stateaman  of  thorough  education  and,  of  exemplary 
integrity.  His  History,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  Maimbourg,  was  founded  oq  the  moat  industrious  examinatioa 
of  original  documents. 

Salig:  Vollstandige  Hist.  d.  Augab.  Coofeaaioa  u.  denelb.  Apologia 
<1517-156,?).    3  Th.    Halle,  1730-1745. 

Planck:  Gsch.  d.  Entstehnng,  d,  Verilndemngen,  u.  d.  Bilduog  uut, 
prot.  Lehrbcgriffs  b,  e.  d.  ConcordJenfomiel.  6  vols-  2  ed.  Leip- 
tig,  1791-1800.  WoHmann:  Gsch.  d-  Ref.  in  Deutschland.  3  Th. 
Alton*,  1801-1805. 

Spieker:  Gsch.  Dr  M.  Luthers  u.  der  durch  ihn  bewirkten  Kireheoref. 
in  Deutschl.     1  vol.  {to  1521).     Berlin,  1818. 

Marhbinekr:  Gech.  d.  deutsch.  Ref.  4  Th.  Berlin,  1816-34  (a  sotnod 
ed.  of  Parts  1  and  2, 1S3L).  This  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  the  historiea 
of  the  German  Reformation.  Gsch.  d.  deutsch.  Reformation,  by  von 
Bexold  (Berlin,  1890),  quite  %'aluable.  See  Oncken,  Allgem.  Gsch. 
(p.  568).  Ch.  Villera:  Essai  sur  TEsprit  et  t'lnflueiioe  de  la  R£f.  de 
Luther.  Paris,  1804:  tianalated  into  Oennaa,  2d  ed.,  IS2S,  and  into 
English,  Phil.,  1833.  J 

K.  A.  Meniel :  Neuere  Gsch,  d.  Deutschen  v.  d.  Ref.  b.  e.  Bundeaaete.  1 
Breslau,  1826-39.    Translated  into  English,  3  vob,   8vo.   London,  1S49. 

Kohlrausch:     Geschichte    Deutschlands-     Engl,    trangl.    8vo-     184S. 

L.  Rankh:  Deutsche  Gsch.  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation.  7  vols.,  4th 
ed..  1869.  London  and  New  York,  1905,  1  vol.  TransUted  in  put, 
by  Sarah  Austin.     3  voU.    Svo.     1845-47. 

K.  Hagen:  Deutschland's  literar.  u.  relig.  VerhaJtnisse  im  Ref.  Zeit- 
alter. 3  vols.  Erlsngen,  1841-44.  D.  F.  Strauss :  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten.  2d  ed.,  1871,  Ward:  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Ysiri' 
War.  London,  1869.  Trench :  Guatavus  .^dolphus  in  Germaigrt 
and  other  lecturea  on  Kha.  Thirty  Years'  War.  2d  ed.,  1872.  Droy- 
aen;   I>ebea  von  GusVav.  jNAqU,    Y^^> 
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PhiLp  Schaff :  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  VI.    New  Yort,  ISSS, 

J,  Javs8Eiw  :  Geachirhte  des  deutschen  Volkes  Beit  dem  Ausgang  de8 
Mittfllalten,  edited  by  L.  Paator,  Freiburg,  1897;  English  translation, 
London,  1806^1903,  6  vols. 

K.  Lunprecbt:  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  V.     Berlin,  1894. 

K.  W.  Kizsch:  Geschichte  dea  deutscben  Volkea  bia  zum  Augsburger 
ReligioiLsfrieden.     3  vols,     Leipzig,  1883-S5. 

8.  R.  Gahdiner:  The  Thirty  Yeara"  War.     London,  1874.     A.  Ginddly: 

'Hie  Thirty  Years'  War.     Eogheh  tranalation,  New  York,  1398. 
^  R.  L.  Fletcher :  Gustavua  Adolphua.     New  York,  1890. 

T.  W.  Rockwell:  Die  Doppclebe  des  Laudgrafeii  Fhilipp  voo  Hessen. 
Marburg,  ID04. 

L  Kellkr  ;  Die  Reformation  und  die  alteren  Eeformpartien.  Leipiig, 
1885. 

LviKeran  Thtology.  MBLANcmoTf:  Loci  Communes,  in  original  form, 
edited  by  Plitt  and  Kolde.  3d  ed.,  1900.  T.  Harnack :  Luther's 
Theologie,  mit  besoDdsre  Beziebung  auf  seine  Versbhnungs- 
und  Eridsungslebre,  1S62,  1S86.  J.  KOstlia:  Luthur'a  Theologie 
in  ihrer  geachicht lichen  Kntwicklung  und  ihrem  inneren  Zuaain- 
menhange,  1R63;  new  editions,  ISSS^,  1901 ;  in  English  tranalation  by 
Hay,  The  Theology  of  Luther,  Philadelphia,  1897.  G.  Plitt:  Einleitung 
iodic  Auguatana,  1867, 1868.  The  appropriate  sections  of :  A.  Harnack: 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichle,  3d  ed-,  Freiburg,  1897;  F.  Loots: 
Lcilfadcu  zum  Studiufn  der  Dogmengesehichte,  3d  ed.j  Hjille,  1893 
(ft  new  edition  will  soon  appear).  R.  Seeborg;  Lehrbuch  der  Dog- 
mengeschichte,  Eriangen,  1898.  G.  P.  Fisher:  History  o/  Chriatian 
Doctrine,  New  York,  1896. 

Iavu  of  the  German  Reformers.  Melchior  Adamus:  Vita  Germaaorum 
Theologorum,  etc.  Heidelberg,  1620-  Ulenberg  (a  Protestant, 
then  a  Catholic,  d.  1617) :  Vilie  haereaiarcharum  Lutheri,  Melaac" 
Ihonid,  Majoria,  Ulyrici,  Osiandri.  Colon,.  1589.  Lives  of  Erasmus: 
J.  LeClerc:  Vie  d':£rasnie,  Amsterdam,  Hai.  S.  Knight:  The  Life 
of  Erasmus,  Cambridge,  1728.  F.  Seebohm:  The  Oxford  Reformera, 
London,  1867.  J.  A.  Froude:  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  London, 
1894,  E.  Emkbton:  Deslderius  ErasmUB  of  Rotterdam,  New  York, 
1899.  Lives  o}  LiUher:  by  Melancthon;  by  Mathesiufl  {see  above); 
by  Waltber,  Jena,  1704-54,  2  Th.;  by  Keil,  Leipzig,  1753,  4  Th.; 
by  Ukert,  Gotha,  1817,  2  Th. ;  by  Jakel,  1840;  by  Jurgens  (up  to 
1517],  Leipzig,  1846  seq.,  3  vols.;  by  Gelzer,  with  Konig'a  illuBtrai- 
Uoos,  Hamburg,  1847-51  (translated,  London  aiid  New  York,  185'7); 
by  Stang,  Stuttgart,  1835^38;  by  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  1836;  by  Genthe, 
Halle,  1841-45;  by  Wildenbaln,  Leipzig,  1850-52,  4  Tb,;  by  Ledder- 
hose,  Speir,  1836;  by  Meuher,  Dreade^ti.  3d  ed..  1870;  by  DoUinger 
(from  the  Kirchenlexicon),  translated,  London,  1851 ;  by  Audin, 
Paris,  2  vols.,  translated,  Phil.,  1841;  a  storehouse  of  c^umnles;  by 
MiCHELET,  translated  from  the  French,  In  Bohn's  Library;  Haub^ 
Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  English  assajlanta.  1854.  This  ia 
ft  Reply  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  (Discussiosis  in  Philosophy  and  Liter- 
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fllure) ;  a.\aa,  to  HalUm,  to  J.  H.  Newman,  and  W.  G.  Ward.  Th& 
charge  of  "  ElatioDaUam  "  and  other  imputationa  agaiosi  Luther  are  ■ 
fully  considered,  and  varioua  mistak'ea  of  Hamilton  are  expoBed.  J.  H 
KdsTLiN :  Martin  Luther,  sein  Leben  und  ecine  Schriften,  2  vol& 
Leipzig,  1S75.  T.  Kolde:  Martin  Luther,  Einc  Biographic,  2  vok 
Gotha,  I8S4,  IS93.  A.  E.  BBnoEii:  Martin  Luther  in  Kdturg^ 
scbichtlicher  Darateiliuig,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1S05.  H.  E.  Jacobs:  Mar- 
tin Luther,  New  York,  1898.  T.  M.  Lindsey :  Luther  and  the  Germao 
Beformatioa,  Edinbut^h,  1900. 

Lives  of  Meianctiion :  by  Camerarius  (see  above) ;  Alg  Prjeceptor  Ger- 
manic, by  A,  H-  Niemeyfir,  Halle,  1817;  by  Faciua,  1832;  by  Gallk, 
CbarakterUtik  Melancthons,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1845;  by  Mstthes,  1841; 
Leben  u.  Wirkeo  Phil.  Mel,,  Altenb.,  2d  ed,  1846;  by  Ledderho* 
{translated  by  G,  F.  Krotet,  New  York.  1854);  by  Cox,  London, 
1815,  Boston,  1835.  J.  W.  Richaro:  Philip  Melanchthnn.  \ew 
York,  1898.  G.  Ellinger,  Philip  Melanchthon,  Ein  Lebenabild,  Berlin, 
1902. 

Leben  u.  ausgew£Lhlte  Schriften  d.  Vftter  u.  Begrllnder  d.  luth.  Kirrjie, 
1861  seq. :  Melancthoti,  by  C.  Schmidt;  Brenz,  by  L  Hartmann; 
Urbanua  Rhegiua,  by  G.  Uhlhom;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Cruciger;  P, 
SperiitUB,  L.  Speogler,  N.  v.  Amadorf,  Paul  Eber,  M.  Cbenimtz,  D, 
Chrytfeufl,  by  Presael. 

G.  Bayer:  JohanneB  Brenz,  Stuttgart,  1899.  J.  W.  Ba\un:  Capito  und 
Bucer,  Elberfeld,  1860.  A.  Erichson :  Martin  Butzer,  Strassburg, 
1891.  L,  W.  Gracpp:  Johannes  Bugenhagen,  Gtltereloh,  1897- 
H.  Barge:  Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karbtodt,  Leipzig,  1905.  G- 
Kawerau:  Johunn  Agricola,  Berlin,  1881.  W.  MoUcr,  Andreas 
Oaiauder,  Elberfeld,  1870,  P.  E.  Mosen :  Hieronymus  Emaer,  Leipzig, 
1890.    T.  Wiedemann,  Johann  Eck,  Regetisburg,  1865. 

The  HifiTOBT  of  thb  Swiss  (ZwrNOLLAN  and  Calvtnistic)  Rsforma* 

TION 

CtmixTtsporoTy  Sourct*.  B.  Weiss  (d.  1531) :  Kurze  Beachreibting  i 
Glaubenaanderung  im  Schweizerlande  (in  FUsalin's  Beitrftge,  iv.  32). 
V.  Anaheim:  Berner  Chronik  bis  152G  (Beme,  1825-33).  H,  Bitl- 
LIMQEA  (d.  1575):  Reformationsgeachit'hte  (to  1532).  Frauetdeld, 
1838-40,  Bullinger  was  born  in  1504,  auceeeded  Zwiogli  at  Zurich 
in  153L  and  died  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
of  the  Reformers  of  his  a^e,  and  an  entirely  trustworthy  writer.  J. 
Balat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Tschudi  (Catholic),  Egidlus  Tachudi 
(Cathohc) :  authors  of  works  extant  in  manuscripts :  See  Gteseler 
IV.  i.  1.  Fromment  :  Lea  Actes  et  les  Gestea  de  la  Citf  de  Gen^TC 
Genfeve,  1536.  Svo.  Fromment  was  a  Frenchman,  an  aasociat«  of 
Farel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  prearh  Protpstanttgm  m  Geneva.  Later 
in  Ufe,  be  was  deposed  from  the  mmiatry  and  held  the  office  of  Notary. 
Hia  CJhronifle  covers  the  period  from  1532  to  1.W6,  and  ia  a  trust- 
worthy narrative.  V.  Tsehudi :  Chronik  der  Refonnattonsjahre,  I32I- 
1531,  edited  by  3.  ^InpVVT,  Bctu,  1889. 
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B.  Wyra :  Chronik,  edited  by  G,  Fingler.     Baael.  1901. 

Original  Docvmenta,  Works  of  the  Reformerg :  see  below.  Miscel 
UneaTipirma.  3  Th.  Zurich,  1722-24.  J.  C.  Fllsalin :  Beitrage  t. 
Erlaut  d.  Kirchcn-ReforinfttioiiBgesch.  d.  SchweiMrUndea.  Zurich, 
1741-53.  Ejusd.  Epistfibe  ab.  Eccl.  Helvet.  Iteformatonbue  vel  ad 
eo8  scriptjE,  Tiguri,  1742.  J.  J.  Siraler;  Sanimlung  alter  u.  neuer 
Drkimdea  z.  Beleuchtung  d.  Kircihengesch.  vornehralich  dea  Schwei- 
urlaodes.  Zurich,  1767.  E.  Egli :  Actenaammlung  zur  Geschichte 
der  ZOricher  Reformation,  Zurich,  1879. 

J>Strickler:  Acteusammlutigzurschweizerischen  Reformations^scbicbte, 
Zurich,  1877-18S4. 

fforitfl  of  the  Rejormers.  U.  Zwinglii  opera,  first  complete  ed.  by  Schuler 
And  Schultheaa,  S  vols.  Zurich,  1828-42.  Sammtlk-he  Werke  unter 
Mitwirkufig  des  Zwitigli-Vereios  im  Ztlrieh  v,  EgH  und  Finsler, 
Berlin,  1904.  S.  M.  Jac-ksoii :  Zwingli  .Selectiona,  New  York,  1901. 
J.  Calvini,  opera  theologioa,  13  vols.,  Geneva,  1556;  9  volfl.,  Amster- 
dam, 1667.  Beat  edition  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuas;  Bruna.  1863- 
1900,  59  vols.  English  translation  of  Calvin's  Writings,  52  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1S42  eeq.  Letters  of  Catvin,  edited  by  Bonc^kt:  Elnglish 
translfttiont  4  vola.,  Philudclphia,  1855. 
Hietorical  and  Biogra-phical  Works,  J.  H.  Hottinger  (d.  1667) :  Hist. 
Eccl.  1655-67.  J.  J.  Hottinger  (d.  1735) :  Hist.  d.  Ref.  in  d.  Eidge- 
noBBeriBchHft.  4  Tb.  Ztiricbr  17U3.  Baanage:  Hiat.  de  la  Religion 
des  ^gliaes  R<5fonn :  a  la  Haye  (1600),  1721,  4to.  A.  Ruchat: 
Hist,  de  la  Rr^formation  de  1«  Suisse,  6  vols,  Geneva,  1727  8ei|.  L. 
Wtra ;  Neuere  bdvet.  Kirohengeschichte.  3  vols,  (to  1523) ;  the 
gecoqd  by  M.  Kirchhofer,  1813,  1819.  Heas:  Ursprung,  Gang  u. 
Folgen  d.  durch  Zwingli  in  ZUrich  bewirkten  Glaubensverbeaaerung 
u.  Kirchenreform.  Zurich,  1819.  J.  v.  Muller  u.  R.  G.  Blotzheim : 
Gesrhichte  schweizeriacher  Eidgenosaenachaft,  continued  by  J.  J. 
Hottinger  (to  1531).  Zurich,  1825  and  1829.  Gaberel:  Hiat.  de 
rSglise  de  Geneve,  2  vols.,  1B53.  D'lstria:  La  Suisse  AUemande. 
Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Ref.,  2  vola.  London,  1858.  Hun- 
deehagen :  Zur  Charakteristik  Zwinglis,  etc.  Htudien  u.  Kritiken, 
1S62.  Mi^et :  M^moirea  Hist.  3d  ed.  Paj-ia,  18.54.  It  contains 
an  Essay  on  Calvinism  in  Geneva.  Moaheim :  Neue  \achr.  von  Ser- 
vet;  alao,  KetMrgseh.,  ii.  (174S).  Charpenne:  Histoire  de  la  R^- 
forme  de  Gen&ve.  8vo,  1861.  A.  Roget;  Histoire  du  peuple  de 
Geneve,  Geneva,  1870-1883:  E,  Choby ;  La  th^cratip  4  Geneve  au 
temps  de  Calvin,  Geneva,  1897.  E.  Choiay :  L'fitat  chr^tien  calrinJate 
A  Gendve  au  temps  do  Efeze.  Geneva,  1902. 
Liv€9  of  Zxpin^i:  by  Myeonius  (see  above) ;  by  J.  0.  He«,  Engl,  tranal., 
by  L.  Aiken,  1812,  and  translated  from  the  French  into  the  German, 
with  an  added  Appendix,  by  L.  Uateri,  181 1  -  by  J.  M.  Schulcr^  1819; 
by  Roeder,  1855;  by  .1.  Tichler.  1827;  by  Robbina,  Bib.  Sacra,  vols, 
ii,  and  iii.;  by  CuRieTOFTEL  (in  the  Leben  u.  AuagewfLhlte  Schriften 
d.  Vater  u.  Begrllnder  d.  reformirten  Kirche),  1857 ;  by  J.  C.  Muri- 
EorER:    Ulrich    Zwingli    oach   den   urkundlichea   Quelleii,    LeipEig, 
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1867-69.  R.  SUhelin :  HuJdr^icb  Zwingli,  Baael,  18^5-97.  S.  M. 
Jackson:  Huldreteh  Zwingli,  New  York,  1901.  S.  SimpeoQ;  life  o( 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  New  York,  1902. 

Liwcs  oj  Btm.  J.  W.  Baum:  Theodor  Besa,  LeipJtig,  1S43,  1852.  H.  M. 
Batrd,  Theodore  Besa,  New  York,  1899.  Other  Sm&s  Rfformers. 
Bcrtold  HaUer,  odcr  die  EleformatioD  von  Bern,  by  M.  Kircbbofer, 
ZuHcb^  IS28.  Lcbcn^eschichte  von  Oekolampadiua,  by  Hess.  Zurich, 
1793;  by  Hertog,  2  vols.,  Basel,  1843;  Das  Leben  Wilh.  Fareb,  v,  M. 
Kirchhofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831-  Lives  of  Farel^  FrommeBt.  Vijel, 
by  Chenevi6re,  Geneve,  1335.  lAfe  of  Farelr  by  Schmidt.  Strasbuf^, 
1834.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaquemont.  Strasburg,  1S36.  In  ihe 
serieSr  entitled,  Leben  u.  Aiisgewahlte  Sfhriften  d.  Vater  u.  Begrtin- 
der  d.  fer.  Kirche :  Zwingli,  by  Christoffcl ;  Occolampadius  and  My- 
coniiiA,  by  Hagenbach ;  Calvin,  by  Sts.helin ;  Capito  and  Bucer,  by 
BftUm;  Bullinger,  Hal!er,  and  Leo  Jud^.,  by  Fest-alozzi;  Capito  and 
Bcjia,  by  Heppe;  Petef  Martyr,  by  Schmidt,  1859;  Olevaniiu  and 
UrainiiB^  by  Stldhoff,  1858;  Fartl  and  Viret,  by  C.  Schmidt;  Vadiaa 
and  Blaurer,  by  Fressel;  Knox,  by  Brandes. 

lAveg  of  Catmn,  by  Bkza^  translated  by  Gibaon,  Fhila.,  1836;  by  Water- 
man, London,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil.,  1835;  by  Dyeb,  London, 
1849,  8vD ;  by  Audin,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1S5I ;  by  Henht,  3  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1835-1844,  translated  into  English  by  Stebbing,  1844;  by  H 
BUlhelin,  1863;  by  Bungener,  2d  ed..  I2mo,  1863;  by  Guijsot  (St, 
Louis  and  Calvin) ;  by  Kaupbchglte  (Roman  Catholic),  vol.  i.,  1869. 
vol.  ii.,  1S99.  A.  Lepranc:  La  Jeunease  de  Calvin,  Paris,  ISBS. 
P.  ScHA.Fr:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  VII.,  New  York, 
1892.  E.  DoDMBUQtre) :  Jean  Calvin,  lea  hommes  et  lea  choses  de  son 
temps.  A  monumental  work  to  be  completed  in  five  vols.,  3  vola. 
published,  Lausaone,  1899-1905. 


The  Rekormatiom  in  Dknuark^  Kohwat,  and  Swedten 
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In  Heeren  u.  XJkert'H  Staatengeschichte:  Danemark,  by  DahlmamL 
Harald  Hurtfeld:  Da.nische  Chronik.  Copenhagen,  1604.  J.  Baei: 
Inventarium  Eccl.  Sueco-Gothor.  Lincop.,  1642.  4to.  Celsim: 
G8t!h.  Gustav.  L,  from  the  Swedish.  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig.  1754. 
Pontoppiban:  Annates  Ecclesia?  Danics.  Copenhagen,  174L  Also, 
ReformationahiatO'rie  d.  d^n.  Kirche,  1734.  MUiiter:  Kirchengwh.  v. 
D*a.  u.  Norw.  1823-33.  Also,  Danskc  ReformatlonshiiBtorie.  Copen- 
hagen, 1802.  Schinmeier :  Lebcnsbeachreib.  d.  drei  schwed.  Refor- 
matorcn.  LUb.,  1783.  Troll:  Skriftcr  och  Handlingar  till  uplisning 
L  Svenska  Kyrko  och  Reformations-Historia.  Upsala,  1790.  Tbv- 
pelius:  Handlingar  till  Sverges  Rcformationa  och  Kyrkohiatoria  under 
Konung  Guatal  I.  {1523-61),  Stockholm,  1841-45.  By  the  same 
author:  Einfllhrung  d.  Ref.  in  Schweden  bia  l.'i27  (in  Zeitachr.  f.  hist 
Theol.  1846),  Rdmer:  De  Gustavo  I.  rer.  sacr.  in  Sueeii  instauratore, 
Ultraj,  1840.    A.  Thcvofw.  \fttwMtKe  d.  heilig,  Stuhls  in  d.  ktsteii 
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drei  Jahrh.,  den  Norden  wieder  mit  d.  Kirche  zn  vereinen.  Auga- 
burg,  183S.  MUater:  Symbols  ad  lllugtrand  Bugenhagii  in  Dania 
CoEiimoralioD'etxi.  Havn.,  1836.  By  the  same:  Dc  Confutatione 
ktiua  qiue  Apologke  Evaii^licor.  in  Comitib  Havemcnsib.  anno 
1530,  iraditffi  oppoeita  est.  H&vn.,  1847.  L,  Helvig:  Danske 
Kirkeshistorie  after  Reformfttioneiv-  Copcnhag.f  1851.  Dimham; 
Hist,  of  Denrn»rk,  Sweden,  and  Norway  (in  Lardner's  Cab.  Cycl., 
1840).  J.  Finnius:  Hiat.  Eceles.  Ifilandbe,  1772-8.  4  vols.  4tfi. 
G.  L.  Baden:  Hist,  of  Denmark.  5  vols.  Copenhagen,  1829-32. 
GnjEB :  History  of  Sweden,  translated  by  Turner.  8vo.  1S4&. 
Anders  Tryxell:  Hbt,  of  Sweden,  translated  and  edited  by  Mary 
Howitt,  London,  IS44.  A.  C  Bang :  Den  Not-ske  Kirkes  Historie  i 
det  16  Aarhundrede,  Christiana,  1901.  F.  Barfod:  Danmarks  His- 
torie fra  1319  til  1670.  Copenhagpn,  188.5-1893,  J.  WiediJnj?:  Schwe- 
dische  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Gotha,  1882.  C.  A, 
Cornelius :  Sveoska  Kyrkans  Historia  efter  Refonnationen,  Upsala, 
aeq. 
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Thx  Refohmation  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 


A.  Gind^y;  Bohmen  u.  Mahren  im  Zeitalt.  d,  Heformation  (2  vols.). 
Prague,    IG37.    Gech.    d.    hohmiachen   BrUder,    Prague    (2  vols.). 

■1857  «q.    Ckehwenka  :    Gach.  d.  evangel.  Kirche  in  Bdhtnen.    2 
itjla.     8vo.     Leipzig,     1869-70.     Pebcheck:     Gsch.     d.    Gegenre- 
format.  in  Bohmen  (2  vols,),  2d  ed.     Leipzig,  1850.    The  Refonna- 
tjon  and  An ti -Reformation  in  Bohemia.     2  vols,     London,  1845.     Eh- 
^^ralt:   Die  alte  u.  neue  Lehre  d.  buhm.  Brtlder.     Dantzig,  1756.     K. 
^^k.   MllUer:    FUtif   BUcher  vom  bohmiach.   Kriege.     Dre^cn,    1840. 
Tomek :     Geachichto    Bohmena.      Palacky  :     Bohmena    Geschichlc. 
Vols.     1-5,     1836-67.     8vo.     Palacky :      Geachichte     von     Bohmen 
(to  1526).    5  vols.     1836-67.     Nikmeiiih:  CoUectio  Confessionum, 
pp.  771-851,    A,   Bachmann:    Geschichte    Bdhmens,    Gotha,    1899. 
A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Huss  is  now  in  process  of 
publication  by  the  firm  of  Jaroslaw  Bursik  of  Prague.     The  first  In- 
stallment, containing  Huss'b  EzposUio  Dccoiogif  appeared  in  1903. 

Thu  Repohmatioh  m  Poland 

RjMKNV0LaciD9:  Syst.  Mat.  Chron.  EccL  Slavonicarum.  Ultraj,  1652. 
4to.  Lubienicius:  Hist.  Ref.  Polon.  Freist.  1685.  Schioksale 
d.  pol.  Disaidentium  (3  vols.).  1768  aeq.  Satig:  Hiatorie  d.  Augsb. 
Confession,  ii.  515-  FHese:  Kirche ngeschicbte  d.  Konigreichs  Polen 
(2  Th.).  Brealau,  1786-  8vo,  Khasinski:  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation iti  Poland  (2  vols.).  Svo.  London,  1840;  by  the  samet 
^keloh  of  the  Religious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations.  Eihnburgh, 
1851.  Dunham;  Hist-ory  of  Poland  (in  Lardner's  Cab,  Cyel.).  1841, 
N.  A*  de  Sfllvandy:  Higt.  de  Pologne  ftvant  et  sons  J,  Sobteskl^  2 
vols.  8vn.  Paris,  1H55.  J.  FJetcher:  History  of  Poland,  London. 
1831.     J.  Lelcvelj   Hlstoire  de  Pologne.     2  vola.     Paris,  1844.    8vo. 
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K.  RcNpell:  Gach.  von  Polen.  Hamburg,  IS41.  Fasti  Polonici,^ 
1624  eeq.,  Brcdau,  1S54.  Lubowhsch :  Istoria  Heformazii  t  Polschje, 
Warsaw,  1883.  Krause;  Die  Reformation  und  GegenrerormatioD  in 
Polen,  Posen,  1901.  See,  also,  Dalton :  Juhaun  t  Lasio,  Ootha,  18SI, 
J.  H.  Aliea;  A  History  ol  \he  Umtariaiis,  Kew  York^  IS&4,  Chapters 
m.,  IV, 

The  RBroRMATioN  tN  Hungary  and  Tbanstlvanta 

Ribinus :  Memorab.  Aug.  Conf.  in  Hungaria.  2  vols,  prtsb.,  1787. 
J.  fiuriiu;  Hist.  Dipl.  de  Statu  Relig.  evang.  in  Hung.  1710.  FoL 
Salig:  Gach,  d.  Augsb.  Conf,,  ii.  803.  [P.  Emheh]:  Hist.  Eccl.  Ref. 
in  Hung,  el  Transyl.,  ED  Lampe,  Traj.  172H.  4to.  P^terfTy :  Sat-ra 
Candl.  Eccl.  Romano-Calhol.  in  Regno  Hung,  celebrata,  mxvi.  asqie 
ad.  a.  Moccxxxiv.  2  vols.  Fol.  Vienna,  1742.  Schmal :  Monu- 
menta  Evangel.  Aug.  Confeasionls  in  Huugaha  hlslonca.  8vo.  PestL 
1S6I.  Memorab.  August.  Confeasionia  tn  Regno  Hung,  de  Fenti- 
nando  I.  usque  ad  Carolum  VI.  2  vols.  178&-9.  8vo.  Kurie 
Gsch-  d.  evang.  luther.  Kirche  in  Ungam  vom  Anfange  d.  Ref.  bis 
Leopold  n.  Gottingen,  1794.  8vo,  Die  wiehtigsten  Schicksale 
d.  evang.  Kircrhc  Augsb.  Bckennt.  in  Ungarn  von  J.  1322  bis  160S. 
Leipsig,  1828.  Hist.  Eccl.  EvAQg.  Aug.  Confesstoni  addictorum  in 
Hung.,  etc.  Halberstadt,  1S30.  Mailath:  Gach,  d.  Magjaren,  5 
vola.  Svo.  1820-30;  2d  ed.,  1852-55.  L.  Sjalay ;  Hist.  Hunger. 
(t^>  1690).  5  vols.  8vo,  Gaeh.  d.  evang.  Klrche  in  Ungam,  mit 
RUfkaicht  auf  Siebenbilrgen,  Berlin,  1854,  History  of  Pnitcstufit' 
ism  in  Hungary,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  M.  d'Aubign^,  London,  1854, 
M,  Hon-*ath:  Gsch.  Ungarns-  2  vola.  8vo.  Pesth,  1854.  J. 
Paget :  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1S39- 
J.  A.  Feasler;  Gsch.  d.  Ungam.  10  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig.  181,^2'i. 
De  Sary:  Hist.  G^n^rale  de  Hongrie.  2  vols.  12nio.  Paris,  iW. 
G.  Haner :  Hist.  Ecclesa.  Tranaylvan..  1694.  12mo.  L  Benko: 
Transylvania,  P.  L,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  177S.  8va),  p.  121  (lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
De  Statu  Ecelesiaatico).  E.  Cauday:  Die  Geschichte  dor  Ungani, 
Berlin,  1899.  J.  H.  Allen:  A  History  of  the  Unitarians,  New  Yorki 
1894,  Chapter  V. 

Tub  Refohmahon  in  France 

Documenis  and  Contemporary  Work*,    Hiat,  Ecd,  dea  Egliaea  R^f.  m 

Royauni&  de  France  (to  1563).     3  voU.     Antwerp,  1580.     8vo. 
Serrarius  (or  De  Serres) :  Comment,  de  Statu  Relig.  et  Respubl.  in  Regno 

Galliffi  (5  parts),  1570  seq. 
F.  Belcarius  (Beaucaire  rie  Peguillon,  Bishop  of  Metz) :    Hist^iria  Gftl* 

lica  (1561-^7).     Lugd.,  1625.     Fol.     Thdaptos;    Hist,  sui  Tcmpofia, 

etc.     (See  above.) 
Thuod.  AoRiPPA  D'AvBioNfii:  Htatoire  UniverscUc  (1550-1601).    Malll^. 

16Ifi-20.    3  vola.    "FoV.    tloMN.  ^.   VqL  l-Q,  Paris,   186&-97. 


He  vu  bom  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  Tho  son  of  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  he  fought  in  the  siege  of  Orleana,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen yeai^  old.  Ue  wa£  for  a  while  an  intimate  associate  of  Henry 
rV.  After  writing  this  work,  he  resided  in  Geneva..  He  was  a.  man 
of  high  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  feehngs  peculiar 
to  the  Huguenots. 

H^moires  d'Agrippa  d'Aubign^.     1  vol.     12mo.     Paris,  1854. 

A.  L.  Herminjabd;    Co rrespon dance  des  Rf^formateura  dans  lea  Pays 

de  111  Langue  KranQaise.     Vols.  1-9.     1866^07. 
Biilletiu  de  la  Society  pour  rUiBtoire  du  Prot.  FranQais  (^nce  1850.    It 

includes  many  documents  illustrative  of  this  period.). 
Boplessis-MDrnay :  M^moirea  et  Correspondance.     Paris,  1824r-5. 
Pbtitot:   Mi^moireg  relatifa  &  rHistoire  de  France  {1st  series,  181&-26. 
52  vols.     Svo.    2d  series,   IS20-29,     78  vols.    8vo.). 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  oolleption  are  the  Memoirs  of 
Bouillon,  vicomte  de  Turenne  (from  1555-1584):  he  was  grandson 
of  the  Const.  Montmorenri;  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  was 
an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.  Gamon  (1560-86).  Mergey  (1556^9): 
he  was  born  in  1536;  he  was  at  St.  Quenttn  (1557),  at  Dreux  (1562), 
and  at  Moncontour;  and  barely  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Philippi  (1562-90)/  flabutin  (1551-59).  Saint  Auban 
(1572  aeq.).  Tavannea  (1560-96):  he  was  bora  in  1555;  fought 
for  the  League  at  Ivry;  then  served  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1633. 
Villeroi  (1622-23).  Du  Bellay:  L'EstoiJe  (1689-1610).  Sully: 
M^moires.  6  vols.  Svo.  Paris,  1S27.  Sully,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Henry  TV.,  was  bom  in  15S9,  and  died  in  1641.  La  Noue  (1562- 
70) :  he  was  bom  in  1531  -  took  Orleans  in  1567 ;  fought  at  St.  tjuen- 
tin,  Jarnac,  and  Monpontour;  served  Henry  iv.  with  difttinc^tion. 
Montluc;  he  was  born  about  1502;  was  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525) ; 
took  Boulogne  (1547);  defended  Sienna  (in  1554,  under  Henry  H.); 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rochelle  (1572).  He  was  noted  for  hia  vigor 
and  cruelty.  Castelnau  (1559-70) :  he  was  born  about  1520;  was  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  Dreux ;  was  employed  by  Henry  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  III.  He  was  several  times  ambassador  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Marj*,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Scotland,  and  befriended 
her  afterwards.     Journal  de   Henri  111.  (1574-S9). 

Collection  de  Documents  In^dits  sur  THiBtoire  de  France  [published 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe].     Paris,  1835  scq. 

Reciieil  dea  Lettrcs  Missives  de  Henry  IV.  7  vols.  4to.  [In  the  above 
collection-!    Paris,  1843-58. 

Bkichon :  Collection  des  Chroniques  et  M^moires  aur  I'Histoire  de  France, 
faiaant  partie  de  la  Collection  du  fanth^on  LUlernire.     1824  eeq. 

MtCBAUb :  Nouvelle  Colleotion  des  M^moiree  pour  ser^'ir  k  I'Hietoire 
de  France  depuis  le  XIII'  sifecle  juaqu'a  la  fin  du  XYIIP.  3  Series. 
34  vols.     Paris,  1836  seq. 

Archives  Curieuaes  dc  I'Hist.  de  France  depuia  IjOuis  XI.  jusqu'ft  Louii 
XVIIL     27  vola.     Svo.     En  deux  aeries.     Paris,   1834-40. 
it&me ;  (Euvrea  Compl^lea,    7  vols-    Ssy,    Paris,  1822» 
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Br&ntome  was  bom  about  1527,  And  died  ia  1614.  He  was  cbaizi 
beriaio  of  Charles  IX.  aod  Henry  UI.  He  ia  a  gossiping  chroru- 
cUr;  but  his  works  prefletit  a  vi^-id  portrMtmre  of  bis  time,  Amon^ 
them  are  the  "Vies  dea  Homines  UluBtree,"  "Dames  lUustres  Fri 
qaisea  et  £trang£res/'  etc. 

N.  Weisa :  La  chambre  ardente.  Paris,  1889. 

Historical  Work*.     General  Histories  of  France,  by  Anquetil ;    by 
moodi;  by  Hicbelst;  by  Henbi    Martin;  by  Darestb:  by  L4. 
vissB;   by  Crowe,   5  vols.     London.   1S58-68.     G.   W.   Kitchio:   A 
History  of  France.  3  vola.,  3d  ed.,  Oxford.  1892-94. 

Rankb:  Fraozosiflche  Geschichte  vomehmlicb  tm  16.  u.  17.  Jahrit,  || 
voU.  8vo.  1868.  Engl,  trans.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 
in  France.    8vo.     London,  1S52.  - 

W.  Haag  :   La  France  Prot.  on  Vies  des  Prot-  Frani^ais.     9  lom.     8vo.  I 
1S47-59.     2d  ed.     Vob.  1-6,  1S79-S3.  ' 

G.  Webbh:  Geschichtl.  Darstellung  d.  Calviiusm.  im  Verfa^tniss  t.  Staat 
in  Genf  u.  Frankreich.     Heidelb,  1836,  8vo. 

Von  Raumer :  Gscb.  Europas  ecit  dem  £ude  d.  15  Jahrh.     (See  aboTS.) 

Capefigue :  Hist,  de  la  H^forme,  de  la  Ligue,  et  du  R^gne  de  Henry  IV« 
8  tomes.     Paris,  1834-5.     8vo, 

Hie  Benoist:  Hist,  de  I'^dit  de  Nantes.    5  vols.    4to,    Delft,  1693-5. 

Herrman;  Frankreich 'a  Religios-  u.  BUrgerkriege  im  13.  Jakrh.  Leipiigi 
1828.     8vo. 

H,  M.  Baiiu)  :  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  the  Huguenata  and 
Henry  of  Navarre ;  The  Huguenots  and  the  Re%'ocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  6  vols.,  New  York,  1879-1895. 

Db   Felice:    Hist.  d.   Protestanta  de  France.    4th  ed.    1861.    Sto- 
Engl.  tranal.  by  Lobdell,  1851.     Soldan:  Gscb.  d.  Protest,  in  Frank- 
reich.   2  vols.   1855.    8vo.     Von  Polenz  :    Gscb.  d.  franz.  Pnjtes- 
tontismus.    5   vols.     1S58  seq.    8vo.     W.  S.    Bbowni.ng  :    History 
of   the   Huguenots   in   the    16th   oenttiry.     3   vols.     Svo'.     1829-39,   _ 
Smedley^    History  of  the    Eteformed    Religion   in   France.    3   vok  I 
12mo.    London,    1832.    {New   York,   1834.)     [Mrs.    MAHHa:]  His-* 
tory  of  the  Huguenots.    2  vob.    1S47.    8vo,    Cb.    Brion:    List* 
chronolog.  de  I'Histoire  Protest,  en  France   jusqu'i  la  R^MJcat,  i3& 
rSdit  de  Nantes.     2  vols.     12mo.     1855.     Anquez :   Hist^  d.  A^iia- 
bl^ea  Palit.  des  R^form^es  de  France  (1573  to  1622).     8vo.     Paris, 
1859.    Aymon:    Tons  lea  Synodes  nationaux  dea  Sgliaes  r^form^a, 
etc.     La   Haye,    1710.    2   vols.     4to.     Quick:    Synodicon  in   Gallia 
reformata,  etc,     1682,    2  vols.     Fol,     W.  Anderson :  Hist,  ol  Francs 
during  the  Reigns  ai  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.     2  vols.     London, 
1760.     Lacretelle:   Hist,  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres  de  Religion. 
4  vols.     Svo.     1822.     Morley:    Clement  Marot  and  other  studies. 
2  vols.     Svo.     1870-    Due  d'Aumai.e:  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Cond£. 
Vols.  1,  2,    8vo.     London,  1872,     H.  White:   Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, preceded  by  a  narrative  of  the  religious  wars.     London, 
1S6S.     Klipffel:      Le    Colloque    de    Poissy,     12mo.     Brussels    and 
Paris,    1867.    ViUei&a,va',    V\a  4a  Gbfiucellor  d'Hdpital   (in  ;^tude4 


dllistoire  Moderne.  1  vol.  8vo.  1SS4).  Voltaire  :  Si6de  de  Louiii 
XIV.  (CEuvrea,  t.  irii.)  Capefigue:  Troia  Si&cles  de  I'Hist.  de 
France,  1548-1848.  2  vols.  L852.  Svo.  C.  Schuidt:  Gerard 
Houssel.  1S45.  Svo.  Puaiuc :  Hiat.  de  la  R^forme  Fran^aise.  2 
torn.  Paria,  1857-9.  V.  de  Clmlembert,  Hiat.  de  la  Ligue,  Henri  lit. 
et  [V.  2  vols,  1B54.  8vo.  Aug.  Thciner  Hist,  de  TAbjuration  de 
Henri  IV.  2  vols.  1SS2.  Svo.  C.  Schmidt:  La  Vie  et  lea  Tra- 
vaui  de  Jean  Sturm.  1855.  Svo.  F.  W.  Ebeling:  Sieben  Bllcher 
d.  fraiu.  Gsch.  Bd.  i.  1855.  AnquetU  L'Esprit  de  la  Ligue.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Paris,   1S18.     Davila:    Storia  delle  Guerre  Civili  di   FraDcia. 

6  vola.  in  7.  London,  1801,  Engl.  transL  by  Fftrneworth,  2  vols, 
4to.  London,  1801.  Duncan  (J.) :  Religious  Warg  in  France,  from 
the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Vervina.  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1840.  Schiller  (J.  C.  F.  von) :  Gach.  d.  Unruben  in  Frankreich 
welche  d.  Regierung  Heinrich  IV.  vorangingen.  Svo.  Stuttgart, 
1844.  S.  Scott;  Life  of  T.  A.  d'Aubign^:  an  Account  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  etc.  Svo.  London,  1772.  Voltaire:  Easai  but  lea  Gueirea 
Civiles  de  France.  Svo,  Paris,  1785.  Pardoe  [J.):  The  Court 
and  Reign  of  Francis  1.  2  vols.  12mo.  Phil.,  1847.  Freer  (M. 
W.)  :  Court  and  Times  of  Henry  IH.  3  vola.  12mo.  London, 
1858.  BaaaompieiTB :  M^m.  de  la  Cour  da  France.  2  vols,  m  1. 
16mQ.  Cologne,  1666.  Freer:  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV. 
2  vola.  12ino.  London,  18G0-G3.  G.  P.  R.  James ;  Life  of  Henry 
IV*  3  vob.  Svo,  London,  1S47.  Maimbourg;  Hist-  de  la  Ligue, 
4to»  Paris,  1G57.  Weiss:  Hist-  des  R^fug.  Prot.  de  France  [after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  N'antes].  2  vola.  Paris.  1853. 
Coquerel :  Lea  Eglises  du  Ddaert  chez  lea  Prot.  de  France  [after  Louis 
XIV.}.  2  voU-  Svo.  1841.  Muret:  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
Paris,  1861.  Sir  James  Stephen:  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  France. 
3d  ed.     2  vols.  Svo.     1857.     Laval:    Hiat.   of  the  Ref.   in   France. 

7  vola.  Svo.  1737  aeq.  Laurent:  Guerrea  de  Religion.  Genin: 
Lettrea  de  Marguerite  d'AngoulSme  (1841);  also,  Nouvelles  Lettres 
de  la  Reine  de  Navarre  (1842).  Stakelin:  Der  Uebertritt  Konig 
Heinricha  d.  vierten.  Svo.  Basel,  1862.  Wraxall :  Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Race  of  Valois.  2  vols.  Svo.  1807 ;  Hiat.  of  France  from 
the  Accession  of  Henry  IIL  to  the  Death  of  Louia  XIV.  2d  ed.  1814, 
6  vob.  8vo.  Reuchlin :  GeaebJcbte  von  Port  Royal.  2  Bd.  1839  seq. 
gainte-Beuve :  Port  Royal,  5  vols.  2d  ed.  Svo.  1860.  Le  Saint- 
Barth^lemy  devant  le  Senat  de  Venise :  relations  dea  ambaasadeurs. 
G,  Micbiel  et  S,  Cavalli,  Trad,  et  annot  par  W,  Martin.  18mo. 
1872.  E.  Armatrong  :  The  French  Wurs  of  Religion,  London,  1892. 
H.  Hauaer :  La  propagation  de  la  Reforme  en  France,  Paris,  1894. 

lAva  of  French  Leaders.  E.  Marcks :  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Stuttgart, 
1892.  A.  de  Ruble:  Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d'Albret^  Paris, 
1881-82.  F,  Buiaeon :  S4baBtien  Castellion,  Paris,  1892.  C.  T. 
Atkinson  :  Michel  de  I'Hdpital,  London,  1900.  J.  B.  Perkins  : 
Richelieu,  New  York,  1900.  R.  Lodger  Richelieu,  London,  1896. 
E.  Sichel:  Catherine  de  Medici,  New  York,  1905. 
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W         Gachard:    Correspondance  de  Guill&mne  le  Tftcilume.   Prin«  d^ 
Anger  public  pour  la  premiiSre  fois,  etc.    6   voU^    8vo.     J847- 
Aiso,  by  the  same,  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  sur  left  ASftires 
des  Pays^Uaa  [from  the  Archivesof  Simancaa].    4  vols.    4to.    1B4S-5S. 

Groen  van  PRiNaTKHE«:  Archives  ou  Correspondance  incite  de  al 
Mftiwti  d'Orange-N'aasau  [1552-1584J.  10  vols.  Svo.  1857-61. 
Le  mSme:   2' aeire  [1584-1688].     6  vols.    8vo.     1857-61, 

Granvelle:  Papiers  d'etat,  d'apr^s  les  Manuacrits  de  la  BibUoth^que 
de  Besan^on.  9  vola.  4to.  I841-€l.  In  the  Collection  des  Docu- 
menta  Inidils  aur  I'Histoire  de  France.     Paris,  1S35  aeq. 

Pouilet  and  Piot:  Correspondance  du  Cardinal  Granvelle,  BruasGla,  1878- 
97.  Kervyn  de  Lelterdiove;  Relations  politiques  dca  Pays-Bas  et  da 
I'Angleterre  sous  la  r6gci.e  de  Philippe  II..  5  vols.,  Brussels,  1882-SG. 

DocumentaH  escorgidos  del  Archivio  de  la  Caaa  de  Albft,  B>UdHd,  1S9L. 

M.  Nijhoff;  Biblioteca  HistoriccKNederlandica  Cbibliograptucol),  The 
Hague,   1808-99. 

Brandt:  Hist,  der  Refonnatie  in  en  omtrent  de  Nederlanden.  Amst-, 
1693  seq.  4  vola.  4to.  Engl,  transl.,  London,  1720.  4  voU. 
Grotius:  Annates  et  Hist,  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1556-1609.  Gerdetdiu: 
Hiat.  Ref.,  etc.  (See  above.)  Ypey  en  Dermout :  Geachiedeniasen 
der  Nederland.  hervormde  Kerk.  Breda,  1819-27.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Van  Meteren:  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  1369-1612.  Ter  Har:  Die 
Ref.  Gsch.  in  Schilderungpn.  Svo.  A.  Kukler :  Die  niederl.  ref. 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  1856.  Svo.  G.  BentivogHo:  Delia  Guerra  di 
Fiandra  [1559-1607].  Milano,  1S06.  Engl,  transl.  4to.  London, 
1678.  Sthada:  De  Bello  Belgico.  2  vola.  Fol.  1640-47.  Engl, 
transl.  by  Stapylton :  Fol.  London,  1650.  Schiller :  Abfall  der 
Niedcrlande.  Svo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  Eng.  transl.,  by  Monson.  2 
vols.  l2mo.  London,  1851.  Van  Kampcn  :  Geschichtc  der  Kieder- 
lande,  2vol3.     Svo.     1831-33.     Motley:  Rise  of  the  Dutfh  Republic 

3  vola.    Svo,    New  York,  1S56.    History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

4  vola.  Svo.  New  York,  1861.  Holzwarth  :  Der  Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  3  vols.  Svo.  1866-72.  pREScoTr :  History  of  Philip 
II.  3  vols.  Svo.  18.55.  Th.  Juste  :  Hist,  de  la  R^vol.  des  Pays- 
Bas.  souB  Phil.  II.  (1.555-72).  2  vols.  Svo.  1855;  Hist,  du  sou- 
l^veroent  des  Pays-Baa  centre  la  domination  eapagnole  (1572-76). 
2  vols.  Svo.  1N62-63;  Lea  Paya-Baa  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vie  de 
Mario  de  Hongrie  {1M5-5S).  Svo,  1855.  Baanage;  Annalea  de* 
Frovint^s-Uciis  (1719),  H.  Leo:  Zwolf  Btlcher  der  neiderland 
Gescrhichte,  2  vols.  1832-45.  Koch:  Untersuchungen  liber  dif 
Emporung  u.  den  Abfall  d.  Niederlande  von  Spanien.     1  vol.     81*0. 

P.  J.  Blok:  Geschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandsche  Volk.  3  vols.  Cronin- 
gen,  1892-96;  English  translation,  New  Y'orlc,  1898-1900. 

J.  ten  Brink:  De  ecrate  jaren  der  Nederlandsche  Rcvolutie.  Rotterdam. 
1882.  J,  Reitsma:  Geschidnnis  van  de  Hervorming  en  de  hervonn 
dc  Kerk  d.  Nederlanden,  Groningen,  1893. 
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E.  Marx:  Studien  aur  G^chichte  der  niederl^ncliBchen  Auf&tandea. 
Leipzig,  1902. 

P.  J.  Blok  r  Lodewijk  van  Nassau.     The  Hague,  188ft. 

f.  Harrison:  William  the  Silent     London,  1S97. 

R.  Putnam:  William  the  Silent.     2  vols.     New  York,  1898. 

M.  A.  S.  Hume  r  Philip  II.  of  Sp:un.     London.  1902. 

The  Bibliothica  Rcformationa  Nierlandica,  edited  by  Profs.  Cranmer 
and  Pyjjer,  is  being  issued  by  Martinus  Nijhoff  of  the  Hague.  Vol  1., 
containing  Schriften  aua  der  Zeit  der  Reformation  in  den  Niederlanden, 
appeared  in  190E;  and  vol.  ii.,  reproducing  the  Offer  dea  Heeren  of 
1570,  a  collection  of  Letters  and  Songs  of  Mennouite  Martyrs,  was  pub- 
lished in  1904. 

Thb  Rbforuation'  IK  England 

DommerUs  trnd  Coriiemjmrary  Sourceit.  Wohkb  or  the  REPoiiuKTiSt 
pubhshed  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (54  vols.,  with 
a  general  index),  comprising  the  writings  of  Ridley,  Sandys,  P*ilking- 
lon,  R.  Hutchinson,  Philpot,  Grindal,  T.  Becon,  Fulke,  Hooper,  Cran- 
mer, Coi'erdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford,  Whitgift;  together  with 
the  Zurirh  Letters  {1st  and  2d  serira),  Original  Letters  (2  vol«.),  The 
Correspondence  of  M.  Parker,  etc. 

The  &rATE  CALEiNi>ARa,  now  being  published,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Symer:  Fcedera,  Couventionca,  Ljterae,  etc.,  inter  Reges  Angliffi  et  al. 
Reges,  Pontifices,  etc.     3d  ed.     10  vols.     Fol.     1739-45. 

Rushworth:  Historical  Collections  (1618-1648).  8  vola.  FoL  Lon- 
don, 1721. 

Fot  :  Acta  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  MartytB,  1S63. 
FoL     1684.    3  volfl.     Fol.     1837-11.     8  vols.    8vo. 

Ellis:  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  1st  seriea.  3  vola.  8va. 
1824;   2d  series.    4  vols.     8vo.     1827.    3d  series.     4  vola. 

WUkina:  Concilia  Magns  Brittanis  et  Hibemife  (446-1717)*  4  vol*. 
Fol.     1736-7. 

E.  Cardwell:  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Church  of  England  (1546- 
1716).  2  vola.  Svo.  Oxford,  1844.  By  the  same:  Synodalia. 
1547-1717  (relating  to  the  province  of  Canterbury).  2  vols.  8vo, 
Oxford,  1842.  By  the  same:  Tlie  Reformation  of  the  Ljiwa  as  at- 
tempted in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI,,  and  EUxabelh. 
New  ed.    Oxford,  1850. 

Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  Oxfosd, 
1856.     8vo. 

W.  Maskdl:  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecch  Aisglii^anffi.  3  vols,  Svo. 
1346-7. 

Holinahed :  Chronicle  of  Englande.  Scotlande,  and  Ireland,  1577.  2 
vols.     FoL     1807-8.    6  vols.     4to. 

Gke  and  Hardt;  Documenta  illugtrative  of  English  (Jhurch  HiHtory, 
London,  1896. 
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G.  W.  Prothero  :  Select  Statutes  and  Other  Constitutional  Documeiitd 
illiutrative  of  the  ReignB  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  2d  ed.^  Oxford^ 
1898. 

S^  R^  Gardinbr  :  Congrtitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution. 
2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1899. 

W.  SruBBfl :  Collation  of  the  Journala  of  the  Lorda^  with  the  Records  of 
Convocation,  1529  to  1547 ;  and  The  High  Commiasion  Court  (Appen- 
dices I.  and  IV.,  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commisaion  on  Ecclesias- 
tical CourtB,  in  VoL  XXIV.  of  ParliainenUry  Reports  for  1SS3). 

S.  Ehses :  Rtimische  Dokmnente  sur  Geschicbte  der  E^esbeidung  Heinrich 
VIII.     Paderborn.  1893. 

GeMTol  Hiaiories.  By  Ranke:  Engl.  Geschichte  vomehmlicfa  Im  neb- 
zehnten  Jahrh.  9  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1870.  By  Carte  (to  1654), 
1747  seq.;  by  Keiinet  (to  the  death  of  WiUiarn  III-),  3  voU,,  fol 
1719;  by  Macaulay  (from  the  acc^ission  of  James  1.,  with  a  hist. 
Introduct.  5  vols.  8vo.  1849  seq.).  Macaulay'a  introductory 
chapter  includes  a  brief  accoxint  of  the  rise  and  character  of  Prot- 
ratantism  in  Great  Britain.  His  Reviews  of  Ranke  and  of  Hatlam 
(in  his  collected  Essays)  relate  in  part  to  the  Reformation.  By 
Mackintosh  (to  the  14lh  year  of  EJjtabeth's  reign;  continued  by 
W.  Walktce,  and  then  by  R.  Bell);  10  vols.  l2mo.  1S38.  By 
Hume.  Hume's  negligence  in  examlniDg  and  reporting  authorities, 
his  inaccurfti-y,  hia  partiality  for  the  Sttmrta^  and  his  fripd  toae 
with  regard  to  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  are  now  conceded; 
as  are,  also,  the  excellenre  of  his  style,  and  his  sagaftty  as  an  erono^ 
mist.  By  Lingaho  (Roman  Catholic).  Lingard  is  an  able  antl 
well-informed  writer,  but  with  strong  An ti- Protestant  prejudicu. 
By  Knight,  S  vols.,  8vo,  1S68;  by  T.  Keightley,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1839; 
by  J.  Miller  (to  1688),  4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  by  Turner  (to 
the  death  of  Ehzabeth),  12  vols.,  8vo,  IS39;  by  Frotjde  (from  th* 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Amiada),  12  vols.,  St'O, 
New  York,  1865  seq. ;  by  F.  L.  G.  Raumer:  Political  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  16th,  I7th,  and  l8th  eenturios,  2  vols.,  8vo.  London, 
1836 ;  by  Oldmixon ;  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  2  vols,,  fol.,  London,  1730;  by  Vaughan;  History  of  Eng- 
land under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1603-1688),  2  vols.,  Svo,  London, 
1840 ;  by  the  same :  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  2  vols.,  Svo, 
London,  1831 ;  by  Clarendon  :  Hist-  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (1641-60), 
3  vols.,  fol,,  Oxford,  1702-4.  By  F.  S.  Thomas:  Historical  Notes 
relative  to  the  Hiatory  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIl. 
to  the  death  of  Anne  (1509-1714)^  designed  as  ft  book  of  instant  ref- 
erence to  dates.  3  vola.  Svo.  1S53.  Camden :  Annale-s  Return 
Anglic,  et  Hibernic.  regnante  Elizabetha  (to  1589)  1615  seq.  171". 
3  vols.  Svo.  Oxford.  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  by  his  wife,  ed. 
by  Firth.  1885.  2  vola.  Pepth  :  Diary  and  Correspondence. 
Evelyn:  Diary  (from  1641-1705-6),  4  vols.  8vo.  1854.  EtI. 
Bray;  new  ed.  with  life  by  Wheatley.  4  vols.  1879.  Harris: 
Lives  o!  James  l.^  t^iarVfta  1.,  C^qtelwi^\,  OiaxW  XI.    5  voU.    Svo. 
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1814.  Godwin,  History  of  the  Commonwealth.  4  vola.  Svo.  1824- 
28.  R.  Vaughan :  the  Protectorate  of  OomwelL  2  vola.  8vo. 
1839.  Buckle:  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  England,  new  ed.  3  vols. 
Svo.  1867.  Strickland :  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  8  vols. 
Svo.  1850-54;  new  ed.  12mo,  1865.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land, 8  %'ola.    Svo.     1850-59, 

Hallam  :  Const.  History  of  England.  3  vola.  Svo.  1867.  This  ia 
the  most  auctre^ful  of  Hallacn's  historical  writings.  It  ia  thorough 
and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  religious  parties  and  persons,  and 
specially  instructive  on  the  legal  and  <ranstitutional  qucstiona  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

J.  S.  Brewer  ;  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     2  vols.,  London^  1S84. 

A.  F-  Pollard:  Henry  VIII.     London,  1902. 

A-  F.  Pollard:  England  under  Protector  Somerset.     LondoD,  1900. 

R,  B.  Meniman :  I^fe  and  Letters  of  Thomaa  Cromwell.  2  vole.j  Oxford, 
1902. 

M.  Creightfln:  Cardinal  Wolaey.     London,  1888. 

J.  M.  Stone:  History  of  Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England.     London,  1901. 

E.  8.  Beesley:  Queen  Elisabeth.     London,  1892. 

M.  Creighton:  Queen  ElJEabeth.     London,  1896. 

M.  A.  S.  Hume :  The  Great  Lord  Burghley,  London,  1898. 

S.  R.  Gardiner:  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Jamea  I.  to 
the  Outbreak  of  the  C^vil  Wbf.  10  vols.,  London,  1887.  History  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,     3  vob.,  London,  1886-91,  etc. 

Casltij::  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches ;  with  elucidations 
by  T.  Carlyle.  2  vola.  New  York,  1845.  With  noteSj  supplement, 
et*.  3  vols.  London,  1904.  2  vola.  Svo.  New  York,  1845. 
Thia  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  rsiae  the  reputa- 
tion of  Cromwell  in  recent  times,  and  to  vindicate  him  a^iost  tb^i 
Imputation  of  insincerity. 

C-  H,  Frith:  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England. 
New  York,  1900. 

3.  Morley :  Oliver  Cromwell.     New  York,  1900. 

B.  A.  GUss:  The  Barebon^:  Parliament.     London,  1S99. 

Higtoriea  of  the  English  Rejormaiion.  Buhnbt:  The  Hiatory  of  the 
Refurmation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  seq.  7  Vols., 
1829.    Svo.    Ed.  by  Pocock.    7  vols.,  1865. 

Burnet  is  &i»  honest  writer,  with  eitraordinary  means  of  knowl- 
edge, but  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice.  "It  is  usual,"  says  Mu- 
caulay  {Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  163),  "to  censure  Bumet  ds  a  singularly 
inaccurate  historian,  but  I  believe  the  chstge  to  be  altogether  unjust- 
He  appears  to  be  singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative 
haa  been  subjected  to  a  aerutiny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly." 

Btrypb:  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the 
Reformation  of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  King  Henry  VllI.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary.  3 
vola.  London,  2d  ed.,  1745-37.  Brief  Annala  of  the  Church  and 
State,  under  the  Reign  of  Queen  EUmbetb.    London,  2d  ed.^  1738. 
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Fol.    The   Complete    Works   of    Strype.    27    vola.    8vo.    OifonJ. 
1821-40. 

Strype  is  the  authority  mc>3t  Trequently  consulted  and  quoted  in 
works  on  the  Elnglish  Reformation.  He  is  a  veracloua  writer;  his 
own  statements  are  inatnictive  and  valuable,  and  the  documeuta 
which  he  publishes  are  still  more  w.  Occsaiooal  Inaccuraciea  in 
copying  citations,  arimng  from  a  want  ol  care,  do  not  e^entialEy 
detract  from  his  merit.  On  these  inaccuracies,  pointed  out  by  Mait- 
landf  see  the  London  AthenECUiD,  1858,  t-  404. 
J.  CoLbiKR  (ft  non-iuring  Bishop);  EccleatAStic&l  History  of  Great 
Britain,  tfl  the  death  of  Charles  II.  2  vola.  FoU  Xx»ndon,  1708-14. 
9  vols.  8vo.  1S46.  Dodd  (Roman  Catholic)^  in  his  Church  Uia- 
tory  of  England  {150ft-16S8).  3  vols.  Fol.  1737  seq.:  new  ed., 
1839  seq.  Dodd 'a  work  was  designed  as  an  antidot«  to  Burnet. 
H.  Soames :  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
4  vola,  8vo.  1826-27;  by  the  eame:  Elizabethan  Church  History, 
London,  1848,  8vo.  By  J.  V.  Short :  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Church 
of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  2  vols.  Svo.  1832:  8th 
ed.,  1870.  By  F.  C.  Ma&singdbrd:  Hiatory  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, 4th  ed.,  1867,  8vo.  J.  H.  Blunt;  Hiatoty  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  death  of  Wolaey  (1514-47).  8vo.  London.  1872.  I. 
J.  Blunt;  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  EDgland,  'i6th  ed.  IS69. 
J.  A.  Baxter:  Church  History  of  Eogland.  2d  ed.  London,  1849. 
8vo.  By  Petef  Heylin :  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Fol.  1&61  seq.  Carwithen:  History  of  the  Churtb  of 
England.  2  vols.  2d  ed.  Oxford,  1849.  Svo.  Nral:  History  of 
the  Puritans  from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1732  seq.  4  vola.  Svo;  Toulmin's  ed.,  1793  aeq.,  5  voUi..  8vo; 
Choules's  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  1844.  J.  B.  Maraden: 
History  of  Earlier  and  Later  Puritan.^.  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1852.  S.  Hopkins:  The  Puritans.  3  vola.  Boston,  1859-60.  S. 
R.  Maitland :  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  British  Refor- 
mation. 1849.  8vo-  Puller:  Church  History  of  Britain  from 
the  Time  of  Christ  to  1648.  Fol.  1655.  6  vols.  Svo.  London. 
1845.  Lathbury:  Histoiy  of  the  Nonjurors.  8vo.  1845.  T.  Lath- 
bury:  History  of  English  Episcopacy,  from  the  Long  Parliament  to 
the  Act  of  Uniromiity.  Svo.  London,  1836,  Brcnnan :  Eccles- 
astica.  History  of  Ireland  to  1829.  2  vols,  Svo.  Dublin,  1848, 
R.  Maptt:  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  Refomsation  W 
the  Revolution.  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1841.  R«a:  History  of 
Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales.  Svo.  1S61 .  Hardwick  : 
Hiatory  of  Articles  of  Religion.  New  ed.  1859.  Svo.  T.  Lath- 
bury  :  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2d  ed.  1858.  W. 
Keeling:  Liturgia:  Brittanicie.  Svo.  2d  ed.  1851.  W.  Palmer: 
Originee  Liturgicce.  4th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  1845.  Tulloch  : 
English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders:  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Bunyan.  Svo.  London,  186L  Fletcher:  History  of  the  Indcpcnri- 
etits.    4  vols.     I2m0'     1862.    Hook:   lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
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Canterbury,  New  aeriea.  3  vols.  (Vol.  8.  Ref,  period.  1869. 
8vo.)  Stocohton  :  Ecclesiastical  Hietory  of  England  [Civil  Wars, 
Co rnmon wealth,  Restoration],  4  vols.  8vo.  1867-70,  Hanbury^ 
Ecclesiastical  Memoriala  relative  to  the  Independents.  3  vols.  8vo. 
London,  183.9.  J.  Waddington;  CoogregftUoiiftl  Church  History 
from  the  Reformation  to  1662.  London,  1862,  Hdnt:  History 
of  Religious  Thought  in  England.  8vo,  Vol.  i.,  1870-  Vol.  ii., 
IS7L  J.  Waterworth:  Historical  Lectures  on  the  lieformation  m 
England. 

F.  KLiKowEa:  Constitutional  History  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England,  tratislaled  from  the  German.     London,  1905. 

Pftocron  AND  FiiERE :  A  new  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
London,  190L 

R,  W.  DixoD  ;  History  of  the  Church  of  England,     2d  ed.,  London,  1893. 

J.  H.  Blunt:  The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.     London,  1896. 

J.  Gaironer:  The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  London, 
1902. 

W,  H.  Frgr:^:  The  English  Church  in  the  Reigna  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.     London^  1904. 

W.  H.  HuTTON ;  The  English  Church  from  the  Acceasdon  of  Ch&rlee  I. 
to  the  death  of  Anne.     London,  1903. 

F.  A.  Gasquet :  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteriea.  London,  1S8S. 
The  Eve  of  the  Reformation.  London,  1900.  Edward  VL  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     London,  1S90. 

H.  Geb  :  The  Elizabethan  Oergy.     Oxford,  1898. 

E.  L,  Taunton:  The  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  1590-1773. 

W.  A.  SwAw:  A  History  of  the  English  Church  during  the  CiviJ  Wan 
and  under  the  Commonwealth.     Loudon,  1900. 

J.  U.  Overton:  Ufe  in  the  EngUeh  Church,  1660-1714.     London,  1885. 

H,  M-  Dexter:  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  300  Years  as  sesR  Id 
its  Literature.     New  York,  1880. 

E.  Arber :  The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     London,  1897. 

M.  Dexter;  The  England  and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims.     Boston,  1905. 

Biographies.  Strtpb  :  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  Whitgift, 
Aylmer,  Cheke,  and  BmJth.  W.  Gilpin:  Life  of  Cranmer,  17S4. 
8vo.  Lives  of  the  Reformers.  1809.  2  vols.  Svo.  Todd:  Life 
of  Cranmer,  1S31.  Le  Baa:  Life  of  Jewel.  8vo.  1835.  Life  of 
Laud.  8vo.  1836.  C.  Wordsworth:  Eccl,  Biography,  or  Livea 
of  Eminent  Men  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Ref, 
to  the  Revolution.  4tli  ed.  4  vols.  8vo.  1853.  B.  F.  Tytler. 
Life  of  Heiu-y  VIII.  l2mo.  New  ed.  1851.  Lord  Herbert.  Life 
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J.  Scott:  Liivea  of  the  Reforraera  in  Scotland.  Edinb.,  1810.  Von 
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vols.  8vo.  1866.  Laing:  Hiat.  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Reign  of  Queene  Anne.  1S19.  4  vols.  8vo,  Law- 
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Soote,  etc.  2  volg.  Svo.  London^  1790.  J.  Hosack:  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  2d  ed,  2  vols.  8vo,  1870.  Leiand : 
Hiatory  of  belaDd  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  1688.  3  vols. 
4to.     1773. 

H-  Pbilippson :  Marie  Stuart  et  la  ligue  Cathohque  univeraelle.    BruHsels, 

1886.  HiBtoirB  du  Rfegne  de  Marie  Stuart.     3  vols.,  Paris,  1891-92. 
A.  Lang:  A  Hiatory  of  S<'ot!and.     3  vols-,  London,  1900^34. 

P.  H.  Brown :  Hijitory  of  S<x)tland.     Cambridge,  1902. 

J.  Skelton:  The  Life  of  Mary  Stuart.     London,  1893.    A.  Long:  Thd 

Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.     London,  1901. 
M.  Philippson :  Lea  Lettrcs  de  la  Casette,  in  tbe  Revue  Historique,    Paris, 

1887.  B.  Sepp:  Der  Originalt«xt  der  Casaettenbriefe.  Munich,  1S83. 
T.  F.  Henderson  :  The  Caaket  Letters,  Edinburgh,  1890.  S.  Cowan : 
Mafy,  Queen  of  Scota,  and  who  wrote  the  Casket  Letters?  London, 
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Li'rM  of  Knox.  T.  McCftrE :  Life  of  John  Knox,  1812.  New  edition, 
18.54,  and  (edited  by  A.  Crjchton),  Belfast,  1874.  P-  Lorimer:  John 
Knox  and  the  Church  of  England.  London^  1875.  F.  Brander:  John 
Knox  Elberfeld,  1862.  P.  H.  Brown  :  John  Kno:^.  London,  1895. 
A.  Lang:  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation.  Londoa,  1005.  Henry 
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GuRDBSTDa :  Specimen  Italic  Hef .    Lugd.    Bat.,  1765.    4to. 

McCrfe:   Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy.     8vo.     1827.     New  ed.     18f 

Erdmami :  Die  Hef.  u.  ihre  Martyrer  in  Itaiien.     Berlin,  1855-    Jules 
Bonnet;  Vic  de  Olyrapia  Morata.     i""  ed.     Paris,  186-5.     Muratori: 
Atinati  d'ltalia,  dal  Priucipio  dcU'  Era  volgare  &io  aEI  anno  1750. 
12     vols.     8vo.     Rome,     17.52^54.     Guicciflrdiw :      Storia     dltAlU. 
10  vols.     Pisa,  1S19-20.     Hubner:   Life  of  Sixtus  V,     2  vols-     8vo.  _ 
1872,     Brieger;    Gaspar    Contarini    [on    the    Ratisboci    Conference},* 
Gotha,  lji70.     M.  YouM«;   Life  of  Paleario.     2  vols.     8vo.     Loadon,  * 
1860.    Sist:     Petnia    Paulua    Vergoriua^    papstiicher    N'untius,    etc. 
1853.    J.  Bonnet :  Aonio  Paleario,  Etude  sur  la  R6forme  en  Italle. 
12mo.     1862,     Roscoe  :  Life  of  Leo  X.     6th  ed.  2  vob.     Svo.     l&4tt. 
Audin :   Histoire  de  L6on  X.     2  vols.     Svo.     Paria.    3d  ed.     2  vola. 
8vo.     1851. 

K.    Bbnrath  :     Uber   die    Quellen    der    italianischen    Reformationage- 
Bchichte.      Botkn,    1876.      Bernadino   Oehino.      Leipzig,   1875.      Ge-_ 
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E.  Comba:  I  Nostri  Proteataati.     Florence,  1881,  1897.     M.  Carraseo:* 
Alfonso  et  Juan  de  Vald^s.     Geneva,  L8S0.     B.  Fontana ;  Renata  di 
Francia.     Rome,  1S89-99,     W-  Braunt  Gasparo  Contariiii,  1903. 
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Repormistas  Aktiquos  Espa&olbs.  20  vols.  Svo.  London  and 
Madrid,  184S-63.  This  collection  of  the  writings  of  Spanish  Prot- 
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A.  F.  BUaching :  Comm.  de  Veatigiis  Lutheranismi  in  Hispania.  G6tr 
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Suppression  by  Philip  II.  Tranglated  by  T.  Parker.  London, 
1S51.  Sanctse  Inquisitionis  Artes  ahquot  de'tei?t£e:  H.  O.  Montana 
auctore.  Heidelb.  1567.  Mariana:  Hist.  General  de  Eapafia, 
18  voIb.  Valencia,  1830-41.  2  vols.  Svo.  Madrid,  1854  (in  the 
Bibl.   de  Autorea  Espafloles,   vols.  19-20),  Engl,  transl.     1699.    B. 

St.  HiLAlRE,  Hiatoire  d'EspaKne.  Tom.  xii.  New  ed.  1S44  geq.  Dun- 
ham :  Hiat.  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  New  ed.  3  vola.  12mc9.  1S47, 
pHRScoTT :  Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  11.  3  vols.  Svo.  1S55. 
TiCKNoR :  Hiat.  of  Spanish  Literature.  3  vols.  Svo.  3d  ed.  Book, 
1866,  LLoaENm:  Hiat.  de  I'Inquiaition  d'Espagne.  4  vols.  Paria. 
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B.  Boehmer:;  Spaniah  Reformers  of  Two  Centuries  from  1520.  2  vola., 
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Acta  Cone.  Trid.  aim.  1562-63  a  Cardiuale  Paleotto  descripta;  ed.  Mend- 
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Lettrea  et  M^moires  de  Franqote  de  Vargas,  de  Pierie  de  Malvenda  [mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  embaasyj^  et  de  quelquea  EvSquee  d'Espagne, 
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Mendham:  Memoirs  of  the  Caimcil  of  Trent.  Svo.  London,  1834. 
New  ed.     1844. 

Planck:  Anecdota  ad  Hiat.  Cooc.  Trid.  Pertinentia.  OottingeQ,  1791- 
18IS,  26  programmata. 

Kellner  r  De  actis  Concil.  trid.     Gottingen.     2  part.     Svo.     1841. 

Bickel:  Zur  Geachichte  d.  Contil.  von  Trient;  Acteu-stucke  ana  Oes- 
terreicliischen  Archiven.     Vienna,  1872. 

Caiiones  et  Decreta  Cone.  Trid.,  juxta  Exemplar  authentic.  Romse 
editum,  ed,  le  Plat,  Antwerp,  1779.  4to.  Madrid,  1786.  Fol.  New 
ed.,  eiUai^d  from  the  Rom.  Bullorium,  by  A.  L.  Richter,  Leipsigr 
1853. 

LreRi  Stmboltci  eccl.  Cathoi-.,  edd.  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Gottingea^ 
183S.     2  vols.     Svo. 

P.  Schaff :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  IL     New  York,  1877. 

HiBtorus  of  Ihc  Council  of  Trent.  Paom)  Sarpi  :  Istoria  del  C^nc.  Tri- 
dent., London,  1619,  fol.;  in  LAtin,  London,  1620;  Kngl.  tranisJa^ 
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Spokjea  PALLAVicrNo :  Istoria  del  Cone,  di  Trento.  Roma,  1656-7. 
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Historiea  of  the  Jesuita,  by  Dallas,  2  vols.  London,  1S16 ;  by  Lis- 
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to  hla  demand  for  action  against 
Luthff,  101 ;  kiifl  Utter  to  Zxringli,  12S. 

.C^np,  Lutlicr  (ra-oslatpSr  ICW- 

Alx  la  ChapeUe,  Peace  of,  3^. 

Albicenaa,  thoir  ctiariwt^r,  40 ;  cm- 
mtdtmat  liUiocebt  III.  against  thcniilG. 

Aldati,  402. 

Aleaoder,  &4:. 

Aiax^otLf  Duke  of  (husband  of  Margaret), 
313. 

Alen^o,  Duke  of  (Duke  of  Anjou),  hia 
dt»th,  240. 

Alekuul^  lU.,  hifl  interview  with.  Fred- 
eric BarbaroBsa,  34. 

Alexander  V.,  Pope,  his  pledges  to  the 
council  of  FisD]  35. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  grant  bo  Spain, 
40;  hit  c^liafactcr,  37;  wccoiEiisuiii- 
cateq  Savnnarolft.  ft3- 

Alexander  of  H&lee,  hi»  dciOUififi  cf  flU- 
pererogfttorv  merit*.  70- 

Allen,  WUIlnm,  351,  425, 

AJphoiuD,  king  of  Port\igal.  30. 

Altieri,  334. 

Alva,.  Duke  of,  at  the  conference  of  Bay- 
onne,  233;  hi«  c1iaracl4?T,  25^;  hia 
TKCDinnieDdaticiiis  to  Philip  11.,  2S3 ; 
•ent  to  ttip  NptberlandB,  258;  marchn 
fromftAly,  258  i  Mtabliflhea  the  "Coun- 
cil of  Blood,"  259:  p.tpciilt*  Egmont 
and  Horn,  260  ;  hia  Bchcme  of  taxa- 
tion, 260;  n4ign«,  261. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  32B ;  avenged 
by  Guide,  22fi  ;  edict  of,  232, 

Aoabapttst^,  their  tenets,  400;  diffen^nt 
clasBTs  nf,  4(11  ;  numerous  in  the  Neth- 
«rianda,  206 ;  influence  of  Uenno  on 
tlit-rn,  266- 

And'jrftoii,  t,awr"npe,  1-S3, 

Au^oS^sooa,  their  eoaveraioa,  10. 


213;  her  marriago  with  Uetuy  Vlll., 

373. 
Anquetit,  on  Catharine  de  H«dioi,  222. 
AnacLm,   element  of   royatJCLBm   in,   64; 

hja    doctrine    of    the    eatiofaation    of 

Chriet,  388. 
Antimony  of  Navarre,  euDunoned  to  Or- 

ieansj   226  j    oiade  Ueuten&tit-general, 

227. 
Antitriaitariaos,  riac  of  the,  4D1. 
Aquinas,  his  doctrine  of  indulgenoes,  79; 

of  flupererof^tory  merita,  80;   on  the 

infallibility  of  the  Pope,  25. 
Arioniam,  its  prevalrnise  among  the  bsr- 

barias    nationff,    18;    supplanted  by 

Catholicism,  13. 
ArietotJi?,    «onnect(0&    of    scholaatjcijim 

with,    451  ;     hia   authority  $ihnki?n   by 

thft  FIumanietB,  451 ;  bow  far  attacked 

by  the  reformers,  451 ;  by  Luther,  451 ; 

Mdancthan'a  view  of.   451  ;     retainrtd 

his  place  in  Catholic  universities,  452. 
ArmicB,    constitution    of    in    the    aerea- 

leenth  ceutury,  360. 
ArmiiiianA,    their    doctrinoa,    398;     thoir 

AcbolATsbJp,  400;   their  polltit^al  differ- 
ence with    the   CalviniBtB,  269;    their 

cntical  spirit,  458. 
Arminjiw,  bis  history.  398;    hia  contro- 

veny    with    GamatUa,    39S;     Millonll 

remark  on,  444. 
Amauld,  381.  447. 
Ameys,  Antotne,  108, 

Arnold,  of  Breaeia,  his  aim  and  Fate,  32S. 
Arnold,  T. ,  on  Church  and  BtAte,  431 . 
Airan.  Earl  of,  300, 
Art,  bow  a(Tect#d  by  Protestantism, 454; 

ih  the  Netherlands,  455. 
ArtielWi  the   ten,  278  ;    they  offetid  the 

Catholic  party,  270;  the  six,  270. 
Articica,     of    the    Church    of    EnglAnd, 

framed,  278;  revision  of  (I5fl3).  292. 
Articles,  the  Latnhetb.  280. 
AecplicianiK  it»  oriftin  in  the  Church,  4fi4; 

in  the  Middlf-  .Ktc''^.  464;  cMtnway  hf 
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AAtmlogy,  m  thti  fifteenth  uidl  aixteenth 

centuries.  2. 
Atonement,     PrateflUat     and    Catholic 

vww  of,  388;    the  theory  of  Grotiuo. 

30P. 
Au^bujE,  Diet  ftt  (1630),  104;  its  de- 

<?rM,  105- 
Augsburg,  Coiif«uion  of,  10&;   Apology 

for  the  CoDfeesioo,  105. 
Augsburg,    peAce    al,    14€  ;    wholPBome 

effect   of    it,    357;     violatiotia    of    it, 

3ft4. 
Aupjfltinc,  on  rcligioua  pciMcution,  IM ; 

he  IB  studied  by  Luther,  77 1   how  he 

differs  frotp  Cftlvin,  287. 
AUBtria,    eprf»d    of    Prot«AtantisiQ    in, 

357;  Jeeuit  influieiw'e  in,  357- 
Autos  da  fi,  in  SpuD,  346. 
Avignon,  residc-flce  of  the  popei  »t,  32 ; 

chgirftcter  of  their  court,  32. 

Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Papacy,  32. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  hla  Hifltorioa]  IKa- 
coursa,  372, 

BaooD,  Lord,  bis  view  of  astrology,  3 ;  on 
the  Puritan  controvpcay,  297 ;  on  epia- 
copafy,  285;  on  chUTGh  goveruUftlt, 
298 :  relation  of  his  pyitcm  to  Protea- 
tontism,  452. 

B«jm.  380. 

Balmesi  his  view  of  the  Reformation,  5. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  4ffl, 

Barnpvddt,  Olden,  399, 

BaromuB,  21 :  hie  annals,  440. 

Baae],  council  o',  43  ;  it  heaiH  the  Utra- 
quistB,  157;  Rcfortnatioti  established 
In,  12fi. 

Baur,  F.  C,  45fl ;  on  Servetua,  202. 

Baxter,  Richard,  3B9 ;  his  phararter, 
373;  ejected  fratn  his  pa^iBh  (1662), 
373. 

Bayle,  on  Leo  X.,  38. 

Bayonne.  conference  at,  233. 

Beiiton.  Cardinal,  300. 

neda,  the  SjTidic,  210. 

BeghardSi  who  they  were,  47, 

Beguines,  who  they  were,  47. 

Bellnrniine,  on  the  corruption  of  the 
Church,  11;  on  the  visible  Church, 
392 ;  on  Church  and  State,  425. 

llenibo.  Cardinal,  Ida  upirit,  62. 

Hi^reng^arius,  129- 

Bernard,  St.,  myBticLBm  of,  54. 

Dernard,  of  Weimar,  364. 

Berne,  Reformntlan,  eatahlinhed  in,  126. 

Berquin,  Louis  ds,  214. 

Berthelier,  300  ;  put  to  death,  182. 

Bovcridge,  376. 

Seta,  Theodore ;  his  character  aikd  man- 
ners, 229;   at  tlie  CoUoquy  ol  ¥oiEa^ 


329  ;  on  Calvin '»  death,  206  ;  his  re- 
mark on  the  death  of  Francia  IL,  227 ; 
OD  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Huguenot.'" 
337. 

Bible,  the  source  of  P rotcstnn tism,  8-; 
Luther'^  translation  of  the,  99;  iti 
benrfit  (o  tlie  Gi?rman*,  09  ;  earSy  Ger- 
man tTBCfllatlons  of  the,  99 ;  published 
in  English  by  Henry  VlII.,  275;  made 
by  the  ProteaUnM  the  rule  of  f*ith. 
389;  efllect  of  it  in  ProlefitaDt  Mnin- 
tries,  446;  the  reading  of  it  tiot  en- 
couraged Ui  the  Cntholic  Church,  446; 
ori^n  of  the  diaiMe  of  it  alnoOg  th« 
laitv,  447. 

Biel.  Gabriel.  303. 

Blandrata.  402 

Bloist  meeting  of  the  States-General  at 
(1576),  239;  0688),  240. 

Boccaccio,  bis  relation  to  the  revival  of 
teaming,  58 ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Church  and  reU^on,  3^. 

BodLD,  3_ 

Bohemia,  how  aifected  by  the  eseeution 
of  Hubs,  154  ;  il.s  converHioo  to  Chris- 
tianity. 155 ;  it«  BUfTcringfl  after  the 
Smalcaldic  war,  159;  Protcfltanta  ac- 
quire legal  protection  in,  15H;  recep 
tjcin  of  Luther's  doctrine  in,  ISS;  iu 
revolt  against  t'crdinand  IL,  36S; 
gives  its  crown  fo  the  Elector  PaJatibe, 
359 ;  devastated.  359, 

Bologna.  F  rotes  tan  tJBni  in,  333. 

Bolmec,  imprisoned  at  Geneva,  1S7; 
banished.  199. 

Bonai'ent ura,  myBticcBni  of,  54. 

Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Gcrtnany.  19, 

Boniface  VIIL*  his  theories  and  charac- 
ter, 30;  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  nn- 
tiouallsm.  31  ;  his  conflict  n'ilh  PbiUp 
the  Fair,  31 ;  hi»  bull,  eirricu*  («i"«w, 
31  ;  is  assaulted  and  dieci,  32  ;  how 
viewed  by  Toati,  Wigennan,  and 
Schwab,   30. 

Books,  cenaorsbip  of,  in  the  RoniBii 
Catholic  Church,  443 ;  in  Pralestanl 
fiountrieft,  444 ;  by  Laud,  444 ;  by  the 
Puritans,  445. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  her  marria^  iri^i 
Luther,  108- 

Borromco,  Carlo,  hia  cliHracter.  350. 

RosflUftt,  442,  454;  refcTw  the  RcforpMi- 
tion  to  a  dispute  of  monks,  3;  on  tlip 
relation  of  Protestantism  to  abuse*  in 
the  Church,  11 ;  on  the  corruption  nf 
the  Church,  11 ;  his  opinion  of  Cal%in'» 
inteltect,  181 ;  his  correspondence  wilb 
Molanus,  407;   with  Leibniti.  407. 

Bothwell,  Mnry'a  atfachment  to  liitil. 
\     ^^%  >:^  u^^si^^'^  v^  Qamley'a  murder, 
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318;  hid  abductioti:  of  the  queen,  316; 

bm   HuppvT   at    Edinburgb,    318;    hia 

divorce  from  bid  wife,  319;    his  mar- 

riaee  with  Mary,  319. 
Boucher,  J-eaa,  401- 
Bourbot»,  their  unioo  with  the  Hugiie- 

aata,  223. 
Briuiford  on  |)l«defltilUtton,  2S0. 
Smtltonie.    on    Ouise  and   CoLigni,   22&; 

odaiirfw  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scots,  3W. 
Breda,  drclaratiDn  of  Charlea   II.   from, 

372. 
Brederode,  255, 
Bres,  Guido  de,  260. 
Brethren  in  Unity,  the  Bohemisii,  nw 

oij    108;     their   recepttDd  of  Lutb^r'A 

doctrine,  158. 
Bricoonet,    hui    reffirmaloTy    tetidcllciiS, 

211 ;    oppoees  PrDtc«tantisiD,  311. 
Brie],  capture  of,  260. 
Brucioli,  333. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  440. 
Bryce,  his  work  od  the  "Holy  Roman 

Eiiipire,"2I. 
Bucer,  Martin,  his  ircniced  efTorts,  132; 

a    profesaor    at    Cambridge,    27S ;     on 

cipremoniM  tn  the  EnKlisli  Church,  293 ; 

hie   letter  to  the   Prote9ta])ei»  of  Bo- 
logna. 334. 
Buchanan.  Oeorfe,  301, 
BudteuB,  210;    Eraamua  compared  *nt}t, 

66. 
Bugenhagen,  shaped  the  church  conati- 

tution  of  Denmark,  150, 
Bullinger,  on  the  execution  of  Servetua, 

302 ;     hia   intimacy   with   Eoglifih  di- 

vinn,  284, 
Burekhardt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 

Rpnaissance,  33 1 , 
Burleigh,  hi«  belief  in  utrology,  2. 
Btunet.  far  compreheoBion,  376. 
Bums,  445. 

Cajetan.  hid  interview!  with  Luther  at 
Aupburg,  $3- 

Calderan,  43&. 

Calixtue,  hie  dyncretiam,  405. 

Cal3x:tuB  II.,  Pope,  concludefl  the  Worms 
Cotieord&t  with  Henry  V,,  24. 

Calnntr,  Union  of,  148. 

Oalvio,  his  birtli,  166;  belongs  to  the 
second  lEpneration  of  llpfonnem,  180; 
hia  childhood,  160;  hia  fathiT,  166; 
Htudtts  at  Farifj,  167;  atudiee  law  Bt 
OrleaAa  and  Bourges,  1IS7  ;  hin  profit 
eiency,  167;  his  habits  of  study,  167; 
learns  <3re*k,  168  ;  edits  Seneca's  trea- 
tSse  on  "Clemency."  168;  for  what 
reascn.  168;  hia  cotivprwon,  IfiB;  its 
dAte,     169;     hia    revorencc    for    the 


Church,  ISO;  hie  reserve  and  ahy- 
neas,  1Q9;  devoted  to  n^bgioUB  studies, 
170;  about  an  address  for  Nicholas 
Cop,  170;  flies  from  Paris,  172;  visits 
B^am,  172;  again  Siea  from  Paris, 
173  ;  hia  "  Psycbopannychia, ''  173  ; 
at  Struburg,  173;  Composes  thtt  "1»- 
sdtutefl,"  173;  first  prints  them  in 
Latin,  173;  his  dcdicatiuu  to  Francis 
I.,  173;  hia  [wrflonaJ  cbaraeteristioa, 
174 ;  how  esteemed  by  MelaQcthon, 
175;  curutt&nt  in  his  opiniona,  176; 
his  conreptJoD  at  the-  Church,  176;  hi9 
doctrine  of  Predmtitiation,  176;  hJA 
practical  motive  in  it.  176;  hi*  doc- 
trine compared  with  Augustine's,  177;; 
with  Luther's,  177;  not  an  estremist 
with  regard  to  ritra,  17S;  his  letter  to 
Somerset,  178;  eritk-ises  the  Angli- 
can Church,  17S;  his  letter  to  Cran- 
mer,  1 78 ;  contracted  with  Luther,  1 79 ; 
his.  censorious  tone,  ITS ;  want  of 
health,  179;  hia  pasaionat^  temper, 
179;  his  homage  to  law,  179  ;  his  seal 
for  the  honor  of  Qod,  ISO ;  hie  hymna, 
180,206;  his  high  qualities,  180;  visita 
the  Ducheaa  of  Ferrara,  181,  333; 
stops  in  Geneva  on  his  return,  181 ; 
tnOved  by  Farel  to  remain,  1&5;  hid 
first  work  there,  185;  refuaea  to  adr 
minister  the  Sacnunentj  186;  is  ban- 
ished, 186  ;  Bt  Btraaburg,  186;  attends 
the  Qennan  conferences,  186;  his  op- 
position to  the  Lclpsjc  loterim,  1B7 ; 
hi*  regard  for  Luther,  187  ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Melancthon,  1S7;  hia  rel^ 
tions  to  the  Zwingltan  churches,  188; 
how  treated  by  Berne,  IftS;  his  mar- 
riage^,  188;  recalled  to  Geneva,  188; 
his  letter  to  Sadolet,  189;  hi»  ecclem- 
aaticaJ  and  civil  system,  189';  revise* 
the  eldership,  190;  influence  of  thft 
Moiiaic  code  on  his  scheme  of  gnvem- 
meht,  IHl ;  opposed  by  the  Libertined 
and  Patriot^,  192 ;  rejoices  at  the 
Edict  of  St,  Opftnain,  230  ;  condetnned 
the  plot  to  assanstnate  Oui«e.  232; 
favors  the  forcible  suppression  of  re- 
ligious error,  195;  hU  conflicts  at 
Geneva.  196 ;  his  controversy  with 
Ca^telJjo,  196;  his  vituperative  epi- 
thets, 197 ;  his  concern  in  the  trial 
and  death  of  SeTA.'etUK.  167-200;  hia 
action  in  this  affair,  judged  by  Guitot, 
201  ;  his  Ireatnient  of  Ls'lius  Soviaits, 
201 ;  his  triumph  over  the  Libertinw, 
203;  his  deiicriplioo-nf  his  conflicts, 
303;  his  1ab<?rB  and  influence.  203; 
his  correspnndpnce,  2(H ;  liis  influ- 
ence on  the  French  reforuiatioo,  2I>5£ 


hifl  laat  days,  205;  hi«  various  em- 
pLoynieDtB,  MM ;  hi*  tiwt  iDlervi«w 
with  Che  3enA»,  205 ;  with  the  CLcrsy, 
305;  liis  review  ot  hie  cftreer,  205. 
liis  death,  206  j  his  cbarvcter.  206; 
r&u]u  d(  hiB  ooDBtitution  ftt  Gepevft, 
207:  hia  letter  to  Margaret,  Q.  of  Nh- 
vure,  213;  bow  reyaHed  by  HuRtie- 
aot  tUATtyrs,.  221  ;  inculcatea.  obedi- 
tncn!  to  rulers,  224 ;  dlBspprovcs  of  llif 
Amboise  conspiracy,  225;  charged 
witJi  Ajianum,  IS5 ;  od  Zwingli  's 
view  of  the  Eucharist,  IB7  ;  tus  inSu- 
eiic«  in  England,  288;  his  dilfen:tice 
from  Au^uatioe,  287;  hia  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  130;  on  the  ob- 
■rrvaoce  of  Sunday.  406. 

CalviiuMii,  MB  a  thE!ological  syitem,  307; 
how  il  promoted  cii-il  liberty.  207;  ila 
theory  at  the  powers  of  Church  and 
State,  207;  republican  character  of 
il«  church  conatitution,  308;  ita  the- 
olof^  pqtkaliicfl  men  by  exalting  God. 
208;  compared  with  Komanistn,  Id  its 
view  of  CbuTch  and  State.  20S ; 
sources  of  opposition  to  it  in  France, 
215;  more  attractive  to  France  than 
LutheranJam,  218 ;  in  the  Church  of 
England,  286-288;  bow  it  spread  in 
the  Netherlands,  247;  hoatilily  at 
Luthenuia  to,  357 ;  its  five  poinu.  369. 

Calvioiati,  prevail  in  the  Netht^rlanda, 
266;  adopt  the  "CocfMsLo  DeJ^CA," 
36B  ;  cio  not  favor  rplipous  liberty  in 
the  Netherlands,  267;  finally  petition 
forit(157S).2B8;  their  political  differ- 
enee  with  the  Arminiaoa,  2S9;  pro- 
vision for  thorn  in  the  Treaty  of  Weat- 
phaLia,  3£5 ;  aee  "  Protcstanta, " 
"  Rgifcirmation,"  atid  under  the  differ- 
ent countries. 

Cambfay,  Peace  of,  104. 

Campo^o,  lepcate  of  Clement  VII.,  101. 

Cappel,  war  of,  135. 

Caracci,  iicboo]  of.  360,  440. 

Carafln,  his  hoatihty  to  doctrinal  innova- 
tions, 336;  on  the  spread  of  Protesr 
tantiBrai.  in  Italy.  334;  urganisiTS  the 
Inquisition  In  Italy,  342;  its  onielty, 
343;  his  Consilium  to  Faiil  III..  344; 
hlH  prohibitory  Index,  344. 

Carlstwlt,  difiputra  with  Eck  at  Leipaic. 
BA;  hia  iconoclastic  roovement  at 
WittenbGfg.  100, 

Carlyle,  on  the  nations  which  rejected 
the  Heformation,  431. 

Cameaecchi,  Pietra,  334;  put  to  death, 
34D, 

Carranna^  Bartolomc  de,  peraecution  of, 
347. 


Cartwright,  his  pnoeiplei,  294. 

"Caaket  tetters,"  the  quealaon  of  their 

pvQuinAQeas,  319. 
Cawandert  40&. 

CSaatellio,  his  charges  against  Oalvin^  lOS ; 
banished  from  Geneva,  197. 

Catesu-OambTena,  Peace  of.  220, 

OaUurine  of  Aragcn,  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur  not  coneumniat*^, 
272. 

Catharine  de  Uediei.  her  childhood,  221 ; 
her  relations  t«  her  husband,  221 ;  her 
dependence  on  Diana  of  Poitiers,  221 ; 
her  ambition,  222:  balked  by  thi 
Ouiaes,  222;  acquires  power  on  (be 
death  of  Franci?  11.,  237  ,  at  the  Cod- 
ferenoe  of  Bayonnc,  333;  aims  to 
balance  the  parties  against  each  other, 
233  ;  her  motives  in  making  the  Cr»ty 
of  St.  Germain,  234  ;  plana  a  marns^ 
between  Q.  Elizabeth  andher«on,  235; 
her  jealousy  of  Coligny,  23.<i ;  plots  hia 
aasaasi nation.  236;  visits  him  after  bs 
is  wounded,  236;  h^r  agency  in  the 
maAaacr«  of  St.  Bartholomew j,  237; 
her  poLicy  after  it,  239. 

Catharine  voQ  Bora,  her  luarriagft  with 
Luther.  108. 

Catlmridta,  their  prineipleA,  45. 

C«tboUc»,  evAogelical,  persecution  tA 
them,  347. 

Catholic  reaction,  its  vitality,  how 
shown,  348  ;  how  aO'ected  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Ammda,  356;  by  the  bw- 
ceaaion  oF  Henrj- IV.,  336;  prostratio!) 
of  it,  385, 

CHlholiciami  Roman,  more  oberished  In 
Southern  Europe.  354. 

Catholicism,  Spftniah,  its  spirit  not 
auit'Etd  to  Ftan>Ce,  216^ 

Caznlla,  Augustine,  348. 

Cecil,  minister  of  Jat&es  I.,  367. 

Celibacy,  it*  ef[«t  on  the  Papacy.  34, 

Cervantes,  438. 

Ceaariui,  Cardioel  Julian,  1&7. 

Chalcedon,  coun>cil  of,  influenfied  bf 
Leo  L,   18, 

Chalmers,  on  Church  and  Stale,  432. 

ChArlemagne,  crowned  at  Rome,  Ifl; 
Emperor  of  the  West,  19;  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Papacy,  I9;  effect  of  tJlio 
breaking  up  of  his  Empire  od  the  Ps- 
paey.  20. 

Charles  L,  his  arbitrary  principle*.  308; 
hia  trcBtment  of  Papists,  368. 

Charles    II..   hia  reatoraUon,    373;    hii 

declarBtion  from  Breda,  372  ;   viDLBti4 

hia  pudges,  372;    his  character,  37.1; 

Anglican    Reaction    under.   373;     hil 

\     sKii.tt.tM;^  TiivU  Louis  XIV.,  374. 
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CharlM  TV.,  the  Golden  Bull  of,  90, 

Cbftrin  v.,  tus  struggle  with.  FriLncia  T., 
41  ;  hu  e][t«bH)ve  domiDiolu^,  91  :  elect- 
ed Emperor  o(  Gem»*ny.  91 ;  reaaona 
for  th«  cboice,  91  j  nliLrra  OCCaaioo^ 
by  it  in  Europe,  92 ;  hostility  of  Fnui. 
eu  I^  to,  and  its  grotltids,  02  J  hia 
ch&rBet«r,  B3;  bow  he  acted  in  t^«' 
affair  of  the  RefannaliDci,  B3 ;  his 
ruling  denirv,  &3  ;  Aummot]«  Lutlior  to 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  Oi  ;  hin  rcgrpt  that 
be  did  not  thed  dMttnoy  Luthor,  97  ; 
hlA  agreement  with  Leo  X.,  98;  hia 
action  with  regard  to  the  asscEnbly  ttt 
Bpires,  102;  league  formed  ngainat 
him,  103;  choosea  to  maintain  the  old 
id«  of  the  Empire,  103 ;  make*  peace 
wilh,  Clement  VII.,  104;  disjibled 
ftom  cniahlng  Proteataatism  for  ten 
yeant  (from  1A32),  137;  hia  eicpedU 
lion  to  Algiers.,  138;  hia  euperficia] 
eatimate  of  Protestant  Jam,  143;  es- 
tabliahn  the  Interim,  143 ;  opposed 
by  Paul  in.,  144;  leaves  Ferdinand 
to  neKotiate  with  the  Protestantii,  146  ; 
abdi«t«.  147.  248;  baflled  by  the 
muFal  farce  of  Protcetactism,  350;  hia 
penecutioD  in  the  Netherlands.  346 ; 
ita  effect  on  the  country,  248 ;  hia 
cloister  life.  249 ;  his  bigvtry,  249 ;  his 
death,  347. 

Charles  IX.,  becomes  king  of  BwkIqd, 
154. 

Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  his  invaaioo  of 
Italy,  9. 

Cbariea  IX.,  of  Ftance,  hi«  aeceesion, 
327 ;  hie  aoger  at  the  Hugiienot  rining, 
233;  impreaaed  byC-olisny,  235;  viaite 
him  after  he  is  wounded,  236;  hta 
death,  239. 

ChAtelar,  304. 

Chaucer,  on  the  mendicaDt  friars,  29. 

ChMtertield,  Lord,  2. 

CliriJrtiaA  It.,  of  Denmark,  favors  Prot- 
estaotismj  14S ;  retreats,  149;  hia 
cruelty  in  Swtxlcn,  KD;  deposed,  149. 

Christian  III.,  of  Deomark,  iatrodiicefl 
ProlcHtantisiu,  1£0. 

Obristian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  his  defM.t, 

aeo. 

Christianity,  apirituality  of,  12;  its  rela- 
tion to  culture,  403- 

Chunrh,  aifenled  by  judaising  ideas.  12; 
simple  organisation  of  the  apostolic, 
12;  it  Is  milniciiJHJ,  13  ;  its  ofTiciers  at 
tb«  outset,  13;  rise  of  the  Epi-wopat? 
in  it^  13;  Irenvus  and  TertuUtnn  on 
the  vtAiblft,  14;  ififJuence  of  politieol 
modelH  on  its  pnlity,  IS  ;  primacy  of 
the  Roman  Sec  in  the,  16;    cflMt  of 


the  fall  of  Homan  Empire  on  the,  IS; 
reaction  of  tho  Hpiritiial  element  in 
the,  44. 

Church,  the  polity  of,  the  principloi  of 
the  Lutheran  Refora^ers,  410;  not 
realised  by  them,  41 1  ;  ^wingli'f.  view 
of.  416  ;  Calvin's  view  of,  4l7. 

Church  of  England,  imder  Jam^  I,,  3M; 
its  new  theory  of  EpiaCopacy.  3G6  ;  be- 
comes Arcninian,  300;  EeiU  for  it  after 
the  reatorntioD,  373 ;  tlieori^  of  ita 
relation  to  the  Sute,  420-  tlie  Ktaa- 
tian  doctrine,  420;  Hooker '-■  view, 
420;  Arnold's  view,  421 ;  Warbiifloh'B 
view,  421 ;  Culcridge'a  view,  421 ; 
Oladntone  's  view,  422 ;  Chalmcm  's 
view,  423;  Macnulay's  view.  433, 

Chtirch,  Roman  CathoLc,  >n  tbe  United 
Btatcs,  438 ;  how  far  responsible  for 
peraeeutian,  437;  on  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  tbe  vernacular.  448. 

Church,  Seolliah  Prot4?«(anl,  its  worship 
and  constitution,  322;  becomes  fuUy 
Presbyterian,  323. 

Church  and  State,  view  of  the  Reformers 
on  their  eocnectioa,  410;  view  of 
Luther  and  Metancthon,  412;  of  Kwin- 
gli,  4I&;  of  Cal\iD.  417;  their  con- 
nection in  England,  420;  Roman 
Catholic  theories,  424;  Bellannioe's 
view,  425 ;  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits, 
425:;  American  theory  of  their  rel^ 
tion,  428. 

Civil  authority,  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of.  33. 

Clarendon,  Coitetltutions  of.  33. 

Clement  VII.,  his  treatment  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  pc'tition  for  a  divorce,  272; 
eanoot  induce  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1S24>  to  auppreSs  Lutheraniaffl,  101; 
a  prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  103. 

Clement  XI.,  against  the  Jniueniats,  382. 

Clem'/fitine  Homilies,  cm  Peter  a»  Bishop 
of  Ronie,  15. 

CloiatefB,  Go^ifiaeation  of  their  propAtty 
in  Pnglund,  274- 

CoLeridge,  on  the  Papacy,  42  ;  an  Church 
and  State,  421, 

Cotet,  370;  hia  ohaimoter  and  serviecs, 
64. 

Cotigni,  refuses  to  join  in  the  Amboise 
conspiracy,  2S5  ;  presentfl  the  HufC'ie- 
not  petition.  225;  tak«e  no  pari  lo  the 
assassination  of  Ouise,  232;  disap- 
proves of  the  Edict  of  AmboiAe,  232  ; 
finds  Rnfety  in  Rochelle.  233 ;  resumes 
bostilLties,  234;  at  Jamae  and  Mon- 
eontour,  233 ;  his  character.  223 ; 
comes  to  the  court,  235;  hia  lofty 
qualities,     235;      his     inQuence     over 


CltArlr^s  rX.t  235;    propo««  war  with 

Sp^Q,  236;    plot  to  aBOHndCAte  him, 

336;   he  is  wounded,  236;   viaJti>d  by 

Ch&rlea  [X.  and  Catharine  de  Hedici, 

239. 

Elector  of,   hi»  convemon  to 

pTDtatontiBm,  358. 

iloun*,  Sviaire,   be   aBsaults   Bonifaoe 

VIII. ,31. 
Coloana,  Vittorin.,  334. 
CompaotAta,  granted  to  the  Utraquists, 

167- 
Company,    the    Venerable,    at   Geneva, 

101. 
Campffibennon,  opportunities!  for,  toet  by 

th^Chureh  of  England,  373.  376. 
CofnpTomise,  formed  by  the  noblps  in 

the    Netli-cr Lands,    2G5 ;     their   design, 

255. 
Concord,  Fffrm  of,  404. 
CotidA,  LouiB,  Pritioe  d«,  hia  ohBrarttsr, 

223 ;  privy  to  thp  Ambol^e  conflpirsry, 

22s ;     under    Brrest    at    Orl^ns,    226; 

tried  (of  treiwon,   236;    hia  lack  of 

wisdom,  233  ;    &nds  safety  in  Koclic^l^, 

233  :  falls  at  Jamac-.  233. 
Cond^,    Henry,    Prince  de,   sallies  forth 

with  ColLgni  from  RoohcUo,  S4 ;   ex- 

communicp ('<:■((  by  Sjxtu^  V.,  240. 
Ckiofereiice  at  Ratisbaa,  13d. 
" Congregat JO  de  propRfandft  fidp,"  482. 
ConfcregationalisTi] ,  in  the  FrtDch  Church 

419;   in  New  EfigJand.  428, 
Conrad  of  Watdhaus^^n,  Al. 
Con«iatorLefl  in  the  Luthersn  cbtirchcs, 

413. 
Consistory,  ita  functions,  in  QeDGva,  190. 
CoTtstanoe,  council  of,  36;   failure  of  it, 

36, 
CoTUtantine,    relation    of    Church    and 

Btate  under,  and  under  hia  aucc^ssoTB, 

17;    bis  alJ^^pd  dooatian  expoeed  by 

Valla,  330. 
ConfltilutioD   of   GermaiLy,   90 ;     altera^ 

tions  of  it,    undi^r  Maximilian,  00. 
Contftrini.  at  Ttatwbon,  I3S. 
Convocation,  in  the  English  Church,  433. 
Cap,  Vicholad,  170. 
Corderius,  he  trnehea  Calvin,  16.7. 
Counnilj  of  Pisa,  35 ;  of  CcrnstaDce,  3fi ; 

of  Basel,  36. 
Council  of  Trent,  condemtis  PfotcfltaBt 

doctrine,  340;    Paul  lil.,  tranAfcrs  It 

to   Bolognu,    340;     its    benefit   to   the 

Catholic  cause,  341. 
Cuuncitfl,  the  ReformLngt  35. 
Covenanterv  of  Gotland,  377. 
OoK,    fiishop   of   Ely.    in   the    vestment 

coQtroveray.  292;    Elisabeth's  treat- 

ment  oft  390. 


Cnmmdf,  hia  adviee  to  Henry  VI II.,  on 
the  divorce,  273 ;  decrvea  the  divcvve, 
274.  prot<ct«l  by  Henry  VIll.,  277j 
calls  theologians  from  the  continent, 
278;  bis  character,  275;  hia  view  of 
the  tenure  of  church  officerB,  283 ;  pro 
poses  a  frolfstaot  caunirll,  2S4 ;  Ctii- 
■nn'o  letter  to,  179;  bia  opinion  on 
UiC!  Eucharist,  290;  hia  ncantation, 
2S0 ;  his  faults,  281 ;  his  death,  281 ; 
offMt  of  it,  2S1. 

Croeda,  Erasmua'a  opinioa  ot^  68. 

Crell,  403. 

Cratnwc-lL,  Oliver,  Elngland  undert  372; 
his  "Triera."370. 

CromwelE,  Thomas,  27S;  execiit400  of, 
277. 

Cues,  Nicholas  of.  gfi. 

Cup,  withdrawal  of  it  from  th«  laitf, 
155;   doctrine  of  .tqulniwi.  155. 

Cyprian,  Ob  the  pfitDaCy  of  the  RoniAn 
S«,  15;   against  perspcuUon,  194. 

Cyril,  itusEioriiBry  in  Bohemia,  154. 

D'.MlIy,  his  tbRoryof  the  Episcopate,  35, 

D'Albret,  Jeanne,  Q.  of  Navaire,  her 
court  at  Ilochdle.  234. 

Damascus,  John  of,  129. 

Pandelot,  223,  ' 

Dante,  heralds  a  new  em-  of  cidture,  5S; 
chastun  the  Papacy.  28,  29;  on  the 
dcngn  of  the  Roman  Empire,  17;  his 
treatise  on  monarchy,  33 ;  on  the 
neglMjt  of  the  clasaiv  authors,  .58;  hia 
theology,  329 ;  on  the  temporal  am- 
bition of  the  Popes,  328. 

Damley,  his  marrtBge  with  Hary,  314; 
hts  character.  316;  dii^;ustfl  bis  wif«, 
315;  takee  part  in  the  murder  of 
RiiEio,  315;  ill,  and  viaitfd  by  Mary, 
317;  taken  to  Kirk-of-field,  318;  mur- 
dered, 318. 

D'Aubign£,  Theodore  Agrippa,  on  the 
arif(ii)  of  the  ci^'d  wars  in  Franeo, 
231. 

P'AmnaJe.  Due,  on  the  nailjtary  tAleata 
olHeniy  IV..  241. 

Daviia,  exa|>igerata8  the  infiuence  of  po- 
litical motiviM  tfn  the  Ku^enot  nobles, 
224. 

DecrctOifs,  Pwudo-Ifli dorian,  30. 

DeUni,  ita  rise  and  Bpread,  457. 

Denmark,  reformation  in,  148 ;  inter- 
vention of,  tn  Gennany,  359. 

Dcfl  Cartas,  relation  of  his  s>*st«'m  to 
Pro  tee  tan  tin  m,  452;  his  peisooat  his- 
tory, 453;  hie  9>'st«m  fivored  by  the 
JanBenists,  453 ;  it  is  opposed  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  J««uita,  453;  hu 
I      books  placed  on  the  Index,  4$3. 
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Pe  Topiueville,  on  the  French  Revnlu- 
tion,  1 ;  oa  thf  influence  of  re'ligion  on 
liberty  in  America,  434;  an  thti  intel- 
lectual pfTcctri  of  ske-pticiain,  455, 

Wvay,  Hsttbew,  the  Hungvnojii  rp- 
fomaer,    164. 

IMuia  of  Poftien,  nustrew  of  Heery  H-, 
221. 

EHaz.  Ju&a,  345. 

Dietrich,  Veit,  on  Luther^a  pmyera,  107. 

DilettKUtum,  its  jirevalebcs  iti  Italy,  id 
the  ■eventwnth  century,  440. 

tfewriplLne,  "Fitst  Book"  of,  303;  "Sec- 
ond Book  "  of.  304, 

Discoveries  abd  inVcntioiiB,  age  of,  9. 

D6llinger,0D  the  influence  of  Luther,  1*3- 

Domminane,  rise  of  ihe  order  of  the,  25; 
their  atnfc  with  the  Je«iiit«.  3S5. 

DonKtiats^  laws  against  the,  \Q4. 

DoDAUwortb,  wised  by  Bavaris.  368. 

tKimer,  hu  remark  on  Luther,  142. 

Dort.  Synod  of,  English  delegates  on  the, 
366  ;  ila  creed,  3B9. 

Douayj  Jesuit  eatabliahment  In,  3&1. 

]>oamergue.  Prof.  C,  cited,  lYl. 

Ihalce,  Sir  Francis,  A2*. 

Dreux,  battle  of.  232.  ^ 

Du  Perron,  242. 

Duprat.  Cfaancellar,  212. 

Du  TiJIet,  185. 

Dyer,  on  Servetua,  109. 

Eck,  at  the  Leipsio  diBputatioD,  S5j 
writ«a  agBinst  I.uther,  S3. 

Eckart,  kfaster,  his  Pantbeiatio  tendeccyr 
54. 

EdiDbuTKh.  treaty  of,  303. 

Edward  III.,  of  England,  33;  pnitecta 
WiekUffe.  50, 

Edward  VI,.  hio  p^^^^ocity,  278. 

Egmoat,  hift  chanu:Ler,  250 ;  his  misnon 
to  Spain.  254  ;  hie  cruelty  to  the  icoDO- 
elaata,  257 ;  hie  exm;ution,  260. 

Eldenhip,  revived  by  Calvin,  260. 

Eliaabeth,  Queon,  wclcoined  to  the 
thraaej  ^2 ;  how  treat«d  by  Paul 
tV.t  282;  her  canser^-BtiiiiD  in  rell- 
gioD,  283;  her  tr«atineiit  of  Ratnan 
CatholicB.  283 ;  perspciitioo  tinder, 
267;  her  imperious  treatment  of  her 
biihopH.  295 ;  sends  aid  to  the  Scot- 
tufa  lQBUrK«nta,  303;  hpr  nialrimoDial 
plsjw  tor  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  313; 
refuaM  to  guarante<e  tiie  fruccesErion, 
314;  ber  profeeaed  indignalion  at  th« 
Ineabnent-  tyt  Mary.  323  ;  disposed  to 
reatore  her  to  her  throne,  323  ;  com- 
pelled t«i  support  Murray  and  the 
lords,  323;  Catholic  combination 
■giiiiit  h«r,  321, 


Emperora,  HomaHi  favor  the  See  of 
Romp.  17. 

Empire.  OemuQ,  convict  of  the  Papacy 
with  the.  il ;  diBBdvabtagM  of,  in  th« 
conflict,  22. 

Empire,  Roman,  supposed  lo  be  restored 
by  Charlemagne,  19. 

England  disposed  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  check  Papal  aggrcasiooar  33; 
monarchy,  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  in, 
36;  revival  of  learning  in,  65;  jeal- 
ousy of  tlie  hierarchy  in,  373 ;  two 
partiea  under  Henry  VIII.,  in,  27S; 
rebellion  in  (1536),  276;  it«  desuJtory 
conflict  with  Spain,  325;  defeats  the 
Armatla.  325;  itfl  pojtjtion  under  th© 
Stuarts,  305;  subservience  to  Spain 
under  Jam«a  I.,  367 ;  its  influen» 
Under  Cromwell,  372 ;  ongio  of  Deiani 
in.  457. 

Elngland,  the  Church  of)  framing  of  ita 
articles  and  prayer-book,  278 :  are  it* 
articLee:  Calvinistic,  287  -.  its  opinion 
on  the  Eucharist,  280 :  its  doctrine  of 
prede^tinaCion,  387;  makes  the  Bible 
the  rule  of  faith,  380;  Oalvin'n  re^ 
Tnarka  on,  178;  its  general  character, 
283 ;  its  relation  to  the  Protectant 
ohuTches  abroad,  2S4 ;  ita  friendship 
for  the  Swiss  churches,  284. 

England,  the  Betormaticin  in,  how  ictn^ 
duced.  271 ;  the  peculiarity  of,  271 ; 
less  prominence  of  its  leaders,  271 ; 
reaction  against  it  at  the  sceesHion  of 
Mary,  279. 

EnisirBA,  Jayme.  346. 

Episcopacy,  little  controvcFBy  about  it 
among  the  first  Protestants,  ^4 ; 
Melsncrhon'a  view  of,  2M;  Cranmer'a 
opinion,  284;    Lord  Bacon  on,  286. 

"Episcopal  system,"  in  Germany,  41S. 

Episcopate,  rise  of  the,  13, 

Episcopiua>  398. 

Erasmus,  at  Oxford,  6fi ;  the  principal 
repreBcntative  of  Humanism,  6Q ;  his 
popularity  and  fatne,  66;  (Compared 
with  Voltaire.  6©;  his  attainnkcnta, 
66  i  compared  with  BudaiilB,  00;  hia 
patrons  and  bis  love  of  independenc*", 
67;  Ihe  foe  of  superstition,  67;  his 
experience  of  monasticism,  67;  hit 
warfare  with  monks,  B7 ;  his  "Pmiae 
of  Folly."  and  "CoUoquica."  67; 
offomis  the  FrsnoiscanB.  fiS;  his  ha- 
tred of  Pharisaism.  08:  his  opinion 
of  creeda.  68;  favors  religious  liberty, 
68 :  char^ged  with  hemy.  68 ;  his 
"Colioqtiies,"  condentaed  by  the  Uni- 
verwty  of  Paris,  flO;  bis  editiooB  of 
the  Fathois,  69;    hia  edition  of  tha 
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E«XVL,K^(ir9mdni.  154. 

odMtWftcar  'OBf  between 
d  BNriH,  U»;  hMtarr  erf 
ifce  doMribCv  lai;  Lubcr^  dioet^De. 
US;  IwiiuP^  Aim^nf,  uo-  efforts 
««  tari  Ifas  JJgiifMi,  UB;  eotfcr- 
«BM  ttt  Mnboq^  133;  siactMl  iiu»- 
iiBiiiMiBBiri^  111  rill  jiiiiiiB.  mi.  Me- 
koettboa  AbsadoiM  tbc  Lotbcnn.  ckifr- 
ttiac  of  the,  140;  gr^t  eoaitniwrted 
UfMC  Huong  tbe  nfonnen,  289;  the 
diffniA  »k.w*  of,  300;  opinifHi  pi 
Uu  Cbwdt  of  gi^***^  OD,  3S0;  Cna- 
nwr^  Tww  o(,  290;  Jewd^  view  of, 
301. 

Ettrop^  itA  (Mudituo  after  the  nf onniiig 
ooOMib,  as, 

Bn^ifB,  en  tba  flovt  of  Ouiiea  II., 
S74. 

FagiaB,  s  ptirfcBKir  st  Cambridge,  27S. 
Fanlr  Ii»  dUxmeXa,  1S3 ;  prauha  Prot- 

trnt^atimn  in  Ommva,    183 ;    how  dc- 

■cribed   bj   Qaamuft,    ISS;    goes   to 

BncoDDct.  311. 
Fodiuiid  L,  bceomes  Eung  of  Bungftry, 

163;    fnitliful  to  the  Fnwe  ol  Aup. 

buiK,  337. 
Ferdioaod  IL,  Emperor,  kw  fwuticwm, 

35S, 
FemtTA.  ProtesUuitian  in,  333. 
Feudki  Byatom,  occBiiiaiiB  the  Boafliet  of 

th«  Papkcy  and  the  Empife,  23. 
Ficinua,  Husilius,  456;    hia  |^iilrMa|ihy, 

62. 
FlumnJo,  333. 

FlorvDK',  ProtefltantiBn)  in.  333. 
fbntuoebleau,  MBcmWy  ot  aQtAbln  at, 
235. 


Ptetawy,  bHtflBAf.  72. 

•fe  Wi  Iw iiMttutt  m.  cBDAoatcd. 
3H;  two  imrtuB  im. 
tteeovVXlX;  te  c&KiplM  proteetel 
br  Hmbhs*,  Queen  of  Nai-ure,  313; 
ufaiJufiJ  cbaneter  i^  it»  prosptsto, 
314;  bow  rcgnnled  hy  Huvy  11.. 219; 
tUfNUgjmlB  huRigb,  219  i  mooBJThy 
m  thm  fiftaaUi  tmtqry  m.  36 ;  Rome, 
■oaaiHMHW  and  tike  KeformatioD 
oAwed  In  ita  ^tqwe,  315 ;  it  Ki|^Km» 
Fliilip  tb*  Fair  agaiut  BcKubce  Vtll^ 
31 ;  wkaA  Jt  ■c<patvd  bjr  Uw  PtAce  oT 
TTfliihilia.  366 ;  iu  bterature  in  tbm 
m^B  of  L«a»  ?irv..  442 .  pobty  of  the 
HugnaKM  ehutcheii  in,  419;  iOKKt  of 
the  peqcTDtion  qif  tli«  UugoeaoCi  OD, 
383;  diTeet  of  rellgiouii  peneeution 
on.  457- 

Ti»aat  I.,  he  atmndom  the  Pragmatie 
Sanction,  40;  his  sUu^e  with  diaHea 
V^  41  ;  Dot  -chosen  emperor,  and  wby, 
93 ;  giwiDdfe  (rf  bin  iTiiwg,ii>iiii  nl  with 
Chariea  V..  93 ;  h«  atif^igth  compared, 
with  that  of  OiaHea,  ft2^  captured  at 
Pavia,  102;  labor*  to  prevent  the 
UAkua  of  ProteataHts  and  CathoUcB  in 
Gennany.  138^;  hia  A-scUlatifin  witii 
togard  to  Kfortn,  216 :  its  conw^ 
quences,  31 7  i  boaste  of  the  religiaui 
unity  of  FimncK,  2l7 ;  enraged  by  tlis 
ptecardi,  317;  invites  H«lancthon  M 
Pam,3l7;  tlM  patron  of  ietten,  aOVi 
e9UUi«ha  the  CoUet«  of  the 
languAgcH.  213;  oppowa  tbe 
and  Partiament,  2l3,  seeks  to 
filiate  the  clergy',  214 ;  impriflotu 
Beda,  214  ;  apptoacheii  nearer  to  the 
protectants,  215;  saiKtiolu  the  cntd 
of  the  Sarbonne,  2l8;  Opjjuw  tbe 
union  of  CathoUos  aixl  PrDtaitaBti, 
336. 

Fnncn  U..  hiaaeoeanoiitj^:  mibj«etta 
tlw  GuiaBB,  333;  death  of.  227. 

Fnnda   of  Kekangeii.   hii   defeat  and 
death,  116. 

FranokBcans.  riae  of  tbe  ordv  of  the,  2(; 
offended  by  Erasmus.  68. 

Franlu,  alUanoe  f>f  the  Papacy  wttb,  IS; 
their  protection  to  Boniface.  10. 

Frederic    Rarbani^w,  hu  eubtninioti  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  24. 

Frederic  I.,  of  Drauoark,  hie  policy  i^ 
jpecting  ProteetantiBm,  150. 

Frederic  II.,  the  Emperor,  329;  hii  nla- 
lion  to  Innocent  III.,  25. 

Frederic  V.,  Eleetor  Palatine,  made  Kinj 

of  Bohemia,  359 ;   robbed  of  the  dec- 

tarale,  360. 

\^T«>^RTvc^.  YXhaov  of  Saxonyj  fouodi  the 
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ITiUTendty  of  Wittenberg.  64;  tW 
bnperi«l  oBico  offered  to,  91 ;  why  d?- 
clmed  by^  01 ;  regeut  in  NoiiJi  Ger- 
manj',  03 :  difipDWd  to  protect  Liitii«r, 
93 ;  wariM  Lutber  Ool  to  leave  tho 
W*rtbiirg.  OS. 

Fnends  of  God,  54. 

Frobeiuuft.  72. 

Fkpude,  his  Estimate  of  Henry  VTTI.j 
277  I,  on  the  effect  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotl&nd,  i&O. 

Oalileo,  the  peraecutioD  of,  440. 

QAllicantam,  its  tlieury  of  the  Papmcy, 
35;  where  it  places  tDfallibility,  35; 
ita  type  of  reform,  43  ;  fauF  ppopoai- 
tto&a  of,  3S0, 

tjordincr,  rcnuunces  the  dootrine  of  the 
IciDg'a  fiuprcniiA«y.  28D. 

Oeneva.  how  goveroed  in  the  Middle 
Agrs,  182 ;  rt-vugniiled  a&  ft  city  of  HiH 
empire,  183;  undar  the  Dukca  of 
Savoy,  182;  freed  from  Savoy.  182; 
divided  into  two  parties,  182;  drives 
cut  the  biiihop  and  becomes  Protea- 
tAQt,  182;  ita  disconteat  with  the 
Protestant  regime,  184  ;  low  Btato  of 
monib  ic,  1S4;  baoishes  Caivia  and 
the  other  preaclicrg,  18fi  ;  recalls  CaJ- 
via,  188 ;  system  established  by  Calvin 
in,  190;  ita  severityi  193;  a  religiatia 
eeater  uoder  Calvin,  203;  academy 
of,  204 ;  delivered  from  Caetion,  204  ; 
an  Bdylunii  for  persecuted  Freaclimen, 
219  ;  senda  books  and  calporteura  inl-o 
FrvDce,  219 ;  how  regarded  by  Hiigue- 
DOt  martyrs,  221. 

Genin,  oil  Margaret  of  Navarre,  213. 

GcntiU,  402. 

Qeqrp),  Ehikifr  of  Saxooy.  SA, 

Oerman  nationfl,  their  r«ady  reception  ol 
Christianity,  7  ;  the  Chnatiftpity  whicll 
thi&y  received,  7, 

Gcrrnany.  Papal  aggressions  upon,  m  the 
fourteentli  century,  32;  mfl^uence  of 
Mystics  in.  lu  the  fourtwnth  century, 
&4 ;  c^haracl-er  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in,  63  ;  character  of  its  [>eoplo,  72 ; 
thor  reception  of  the  Ooapcl,  73;  ita 
Hily  rasiBtance  of  the  clergy,  73  ;  itd 
reMgioo  described  by  Tacitus,  72 ; 
Mysticism  in,  72;  why  it  gave  birth 
to  the  Itefonnal^on,  73;  ita  political 
condition  at  th«  beiginning  of  the 
Refonnation,  BO;  (tie  electoral  Bj-atera 
ii),  BO  ;   power  of  the  Tiipt,  90  ;   prival* 

twan,  90;  «frorta  utvder  Maximilian 
to  improve  the  conatitution,  00;  thpir 
leatilt.SO;  ferment  and  discord,  tn,  ni ; 
Charles   V.,    elimted   empervr  of,   91; 


how  regarded  by  Charles  V.,  S3 ;  ita 
eomploiots  n^ainat  Pope  Julius  If,, 
38. 

Gernmny,  the  Reformation  in,  Diet  of 
Bpiree  (1526)  feftlaod  to  tXi&V  It,  103; 
alliance  of  Cslholic  princes  and  hishopfl 
at  Ratisbon  to  check  it,  102;  Sprang 
from  the  people,  356. 

"Geromn  thculogy,"  Luther'a  estimate 
of  it,  65. 

Gersoij,  426 ;  hii  theory  of  the  Epiaeo- 
pate.  35. 

Ghent,  pacification  of.  262. 

Gibbon,  on  the  induenceof  Erasmus,  112* 

Gladatonc,  on  Church  and  State,  422. 

OoTOBFua,  his  tiieology,  398, 

Graovelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  hia  cbarao- 
ter,  250. 

Gr«ekc  Church,  more  and  more  diitinot 
from  tho  E.atin.  IS. 

Qregoravcuflj  on  the  spirit  of  nattooal- 
ism,  26. 

Gregory  I.,  he  aenda  miasionariea  to  the 
Anglo-Saaon^,  IB;  on  the  reading  of 
the  Biblp  by  the  laity,  447. 

Gregory  VII.,  supported  by  di\-isioaa  in 
Germany,  24. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  vindictiveneaB 
towards  Frederic  II.,  23. 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  hia  direction  to  the 
Oercnan  Electors,  24. 

Gregory  XVI,,  Pope,  437. 

OrUnm,  DQ  tbo  reUgion  of  Uie  Qermuii> 
72. 

Orindal.  hta  opLaion  on  the  use  of  vest- 
ments by  the  olergy,  293^ 

Grotiua,  on  the  .atonement.  399;  his 
efforlB  (or  the  reunion  of  Proleetaata 
and  Catholics,  40G ;  on  the  Decalogue, 
406 ;  cUed  a  FrotRstflnt,  407, 

Gualt«r,  his  friendship  with  Kn^liah 
divinea.  284. 

Ouicciardini.  on  Leo  X.,  39. 

GuiflD,  Claude  of.  222. 

OuiAe,  the  family  of,  their  hiatory,  222; 
their  eonttol  over  Francis  II.,  iQ2; 
their  connection  with  Divia  of  Foi- 
tien,  223 ;  dlseatiaf action  ot  thft  Boui^ 
booB  and  Chatillooa  with,  223. 

Guiae,  Cliarlra.  Cardinal  of.  222. 

Guise.  Duke  Francis  of,  222 ;  avenges 
the  Amboise  coTupiracy,  225  ;  one  of 
Trtumvirat*'.  228 ;  perpetrates  th« 
miuwacrc  of  Vassy,  '^0;  received  in 
Paris  «ith  acclaim,  230;  asaassinated, 
232:  his  aasaBstnalioa  condemned  by 
CaK-iu,  232. 

Guifie.  Henry  of.  ploti  the  siHSMJiiitinn 
of  Calign}*,  23G;  organiaea  the  Gather 
lie  League,  239. 
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OuiEot,  hin  view  of  the  Reformation,  4 ; 
hli  judgmeDt  reepectiog  Calvin  and 
Serv«tUB,  lail. 

OuitAVUB  Adolphuft,  his  intervention  in 
GeirniBay-.  36S ;  how  regarded  by 
bnindeDbur;g  and  Suxony,  362 ;  hia 
ftinu.  362;  hin  death,  bX  LutEen,  362; 
bis  relations  to  Kiclielieu,  363, 

Hadriu)  IV  ,  his  bull  with  regard  to  Ire- 
Und,  335. 

HaJlam,  on  the  Boti-hierBPchicaJ  lilera- 
tun,  37 ;  on  Lutber'a  biul  Latin,  1 10 ; 
OQ  Cnknmer,  275;  on  the  Hampton 
Court  Confereoee,  367. 

HuniltoTi,  Patrick,  300. 

IlomiltoJi,  Sir  WiUi&tn,  116. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  367, 

Half,  oa  th6  chaf&ctet-  and  positioti  or 
Luther,  74. 

Ilanlitt,  oa  tiie  Elisabetbiui  AUtbora. 
449, 

Heeran,  433. 

Heide,  oh.  the  mnssocro  of  the  AtbL- 
Eenses,  46;  his  criticism  of  Lloreote, 
M2. 

He^.  on  Luther's  Bible.  90 ;  on  the 
Ge-nnan  ReFoTmation,  73. 

HeiJbronn,  Treaty  of.  363, 

Henry,  the  Deacao,  45. 

Henry  11,,  of  France,  his  attitude- 
towards  Protmtantiacn,  219 ;  engages 
in  persecution,  220;;  hia  death.  220. 

Henry  IIL,  of  France,  liis  account  of  the 
tnB,Hsacre  of  St.  BarthoLonic-W,  237, 
338;  his  character,  239  :  Tnakcfl  peace 
with  the  Uugui^nota  and  Paliliques, 
239 ;  assasainatGa  the  Guiacs,  240 ;  hia 
asBassinatiaii,  240. 

Henry  III.,  of  Germany,  he  intervenea 
in  the  ufl^urs  of  the  Papacy,  21. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  sallios  forth  (Prince 
of  Navarre')  with  Coligny  from  Ro- 
chelle,  334 ;:  fixcotnmuuicated  by 
SiKtuB  v.,  ^0;  his  war  with  the 
League,  241  ;  wins  the  ba.ttle  oT  I\Ty, 
241 ;  his  CdQtfiet  with  Alexander  of 
Parma,  341;  hia  abjuration,  242; 
cffcets  of  it,  243;  his  adn:uniet ration. 
243 ;  hi9  Foreign  policy.  244 ;  grants 
the  Edict  of  NantM.  244 ;  liia  aceea- 
flion  a  blow  to  the  Catholic  reaction. 
244 ;  his  plana  at  the  lime  ol  his 
death,  377, 

Henry  TV.,  of  Germany,  weakened  by 
diviskons  in  Germany,  23 ;  at  Canowa, 
23. 

Henry  VII..  of  England,  36. 

Henry  VIII,,  his  conlrovermy  with 
Luther,  109 ;   tone  ot  tis  "booV,  \\Q 


Luther's  letter  of  apology  to.  lllj 
hia  application  for  a  divorce,  272; 
made  head  of  the  Church  of  Elugiaml. 
274;  hii!  divorce  and  marriAge  with 
Anne  Boleyo,  273;  his  divorce  de- 
creed by  Cranmer,  2T4;  publisbea  tba 
Bible  in  Eoelisb,  27o;  proclainu  tba 
ten  articles,,  27(i;  hi»  persecution;  of 
Protestants,  STS ;  executes  Attn* 
boleyn,  276 ;  hia  marriage  with  .Anna 
of  Cicvefl.  276;  bis  obarafter,  277; 
ciTect  of  his  death  on  religious  parties,, 
277. 

Herbert,  Lord,  457. 

Heriog,  on  the  WaEden«e«,  47. 

Heaae,  plan  for  the  Church  constitiltioa 
of,  414. 

Hierarchy^  attacked  in  the  fourteenth 
OeEitury,  34 ;  ila  government  dis- 
carded by  tiie  Reformers,  4lO. 

High  consniLsHiou,  eoiirt  of,  2g;2. 

HiMcbrand,  his  refomunft  plan,  21. 

Uiucmar,  of  Rheims,  humbte^i  by  Nichi^ 
loM  L,  21. 

History,  madcm,  most  prQimlnCDt  events 
of,  1. 

Holland,  benehi  of  tbe  Reionuatioa  to, 
450. 

Homberg,  synod  of,  414. 

UoogstrslcD,  his  peisecution  of  Reiich- 
lin,  63. 

Hooker,  on  the  validity  of  Presbyteriftn 
ordination,  285 ;  contra3t#d  with 
Whitgill,  289;  hie  treatSne,  29C  r  on 
Chureh  and  State,  29e,  420. 

Hooper.  Itad  resided  at  Zurich,  292; 
is  imprisolied,  292;  his  martyrdotu, 
2S0. 

Horn,  his  execution,  260. 

Hoflack,  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Boots,  321. 

Hugucuot«,  pemecution  of,  underHeniy 
II.,  220;  their  number  in  1568,  220; 
effect  of  pereecutiun  on,  220;  becotna 
a  poljtic^al  party,  221 ;  a  measure  of 
toleration  granted  them  (1562),  22^i 
their  union  with  the  great  uobles.  233; 
tlieir  long  patien^-e,  224  ;  plot  for  their 
destruction  at  Cr1£ail«.  226;  origin  of 
the  name,  227 ;  beloninMl  to  what 
classes,  227  ;  ico&oclutn  by  the. 
231 ;  acted  in  self-defense  in  the  dvji 
wars.  231  ;  provoked  to  resiatanoe  by 
illegal  violence.  231  ;  anticipate  aft 
attack  by  taking  up  arm*,  232;  tijeir 
fortitude  after  .Jflmac  and  Motjcon- 
tour,  234  ;  how  affected  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  St.  Bartholomew.  239  ;  after  ihf 
ftbjiirBtion  of  Heni-y  IV.,  243;  pro- 
tected  by  the  Ediet  of  Naoles,  244; 
',\     \i«Anuc:&  -&  ii&(«tiaive  party,  244;   ii^ 
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minvction   of   (1821).   378;    pfirateu- 

lioia  of,  by  I.oui«  XIV.,  3S2. 
Ifiinnnninin,  io  Italy,  ite  look  of  heroiam, 

330;   it»  prolfimical  ferocity^  331 ;  how 

foHlercd  in  France,  21U, 
Humanists,  they  rally  to  dcfeotl  Bcuch'- 

lin,  tbdr  relatioa  to  tlie  Umvciaitiee, 

A4. 
Himu,  on  the  cause  of  the  Kefaimation^ 

3- 
Hungary,  apn!-ad  of  rrotcstanti^m   m. 

163;    ci'V'iJ   war  Ln,    IB4;     Eticbarutic 

frtrife  in,   164. 
HuQt,  on  the  C^viDUHl  of  tb?  Elngliali 

Reform  ora,  287. 
Huntlfy,  Earl  ot.  305, 
Hub,  hy  whom  iafluG'tired,  51 ;    works 

on,  SO;   h'm  epirit  and  opinion:;.  51; 

Luther'a    declaration    respecting,    66 ; 

eafe-coiului^t   t>i,   5i ;    but   execution, 

61  ;    effeet  ot  it  in  Bahemia,  154. 
Hussilts,  crLisatleti  agbinst  the,  52. 
HulchinaoD,    Mrs.,    on    tbe    doctriiiB    of 

Predestination,  366. 
Uillten,    he  (UcIh   Heuehlin,  64;    aas  of 

th«  authors  of  the  Epiet.  Obsc.  Viro- 

mm,  64, 
Hvtnns,    Luther's,    107,    180;     Calvin'^, 

190. 

Iceland,  Refonnatioii  in,  152. 

loonoclaam  in  Gotland,  .30.1;  by  the 
HugufiDots,  231 ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
2B7  ;  Kiiglaqil  sEmred  from,  298, 

" Imitalion  of  Chrtat,"  cliai'acter  of  it, 
55. 

Ibdependentfl,  their  liae  and  boQeta, 
3M ;  in  the  Weetminster  ABsembly, 
3M;  attain  to  power,  370;  itieir 
pobty  in  New  England,  426, 

Index  ProhibiloiiuB,  344,  443  j  autbors 
in  the,  443. 

Indulgence,  deeturation  of,  374. 

Indulgences,  hiatory  of,  79;  doctriiie  of 
Aqmnau  respeefing,  70;  contiecled 
vith  the  treasury  of  fiuperehijisAtory 
menta,  by  Ai|uinas  and  Alexander  of 
Hmles,  80;  doctrine  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  80;  how  (*nlJ  by  Tetiel.  SO; 
Luther>  pmtrat  against  thn  trade  in, 
81 ;  hia  doctrioe  uf,  81  ;  bull  of  Leo 
X.  reapeoting,  84;  Zwingli  preaches 
againat  the  mile  of,  122. 

Ituioeent  III.,  carries  ihp  Papal  power 
to  itfl  heigbt,  24;  hie;  idea  of  a  Papal 
IhiHKjraey,  24;  on  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  24 ;  raiaea  up, 
and  ejccotnmunicales  Otho  IV.,  25; 
devateM  Frederic  II.,  25;  reduc-eu 
John  of  England   to  submission,   2A ; 


hui  clainta,  25;  his  leignlm,  2S;  mp- 
ported  by  the  mendicant  ordera,  25; 
Ills  crusadi^  agniiiHt  lliu  .A^lbigciiuea,  46; 
for  the  cnfaiT.Dis,i!Ut  of  uuifornuty, 
194. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pope,  his  character, 
37. 

Innocent  X.,  his  controvemy  with  Louis 
XIV..  379. 

Inquisition  used  against  the  ALbigenscs, 
46 ;  itd  form  in  the  NrtherLand^.  255; 
ita  effect,  235;  re>orgHmzed  in  Italy, 
341 ;    its  vigilance  in  Spain,  346. 

Inquiflitors,  origin  of  the  term,  194. 

Interim,  LeipAic,  143;  opposed  by  Cal- 
vin, 187. 

Intolerance,  history  of,  103;  in  the  Ro- 
man Bmpire.  194;  in  the  Middle 
Age«,  194;  ififlueiiAe  df -the  Hooaia 
legislation  on,  195;  not  favored  by 
Z^ngli,  194 ;  expressions  of  Luther 
agaiDJit,  1%;  advooatitl  by  Calvin, 
105 ;  in  England  under  ELisabetb, 
237;  Opposed  by  William  of  Orun^, 
287 ;  exereiaed  in  Prote*tAnt  eoun- 
trie«,  435  ;  in«ongruoiH  with  tlift 
genius  of  Prote^lautiam.  437  ;  how  fftT 
Catholics  are  retiponaiblo  for,  437. 

Ireland,  Proteai-antbin  in,  325;  Prot- 
estant hiomrchy  eiatablished  in,  326; 
effect  of  the  Catholic  reaction  on, 
326;  Lord  Bacon's  advic«  reapeoting, 
326. 

Iren^ua,  on  (Jap  visible  Church,  14, 

Italy,  revival  of  learning  in,  &8;  oha^ 
fteter  of  the  revival  of  learning  in,  61; 
religion  in,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
62:  tone  of  ethical  feeling  in.  in  the 
fifteenth  century',  H2;  influenee  of  ita 
culture  in  France,  209;  it«  candition 
in  the  Fif  loenlh  century,  327  ;  effect  of 
classical  titudies  in,  330;  character  of 
Humanista  in,  330;  how  changed  in-- 
tellwtiially  after  the  Reformation, 
349;  interest  in  natural  Kienw  spring 
up  in,  349;  effect  of  the  Cathc^6  re- 
action on,  349;  Antltruutanaos  in, 
403. 

Jacob,  on  the  oripn  of  the  Episcopate. 
13. 

Jagellon.  hout»e  of.  163. 

James  V.,  ot  Scotland,  Pratfistanl  mai^ 
tyrs  in  hiA  reign,  300. 

James  I.,  of  England,  hia  birth,  3l6 ; 
crowned  at  Stirling,  321 ;  h'w  rcigo, 
365;  hia  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  i 
396;  at  the  Hampton  Court  Confri^ 
ence,  367;  Bonds  dHc-gatcs  to  the  Sy- 
nod  ol   Doit,  'aCft-,   Vaa   i».\\«.vw^  "w* 


JokB  XXnL,  mnnq 

Tnhi  nf  Ikinj.  ti^hap  irffiiiMiTa.  1S2. 
JolUi,  Ebrtor  of  atamr.  fai>  BoMe  eoa- 

fobn  m^  U^  of  Bmwim,  IM. 

Joh*     fWJwie.    Bbetar,    cspUiml    at 

MBhlMS.  ttt;    ■■■■■■■I,  146. 
Joba  of  Z«|h47«>  IM- 
JahsHB,  Dir.  SawWMl,  on  covraoUiaa  in 

Jacuc,  JniUiB,  SO. 

JortiB.  ^  UUf  111  Bnaaam.  M. 

JoUm  IL,  Pope.  tiM  dMf^rtcr,  38 ;  caf&. 

|iMBti«fOfiiMiB]r^iiaHt,38;  coi-trt 

wfeinwe  to.  id   llw  "CoUocituH"  of 

E»aniiu,QS. 
Jnlits  m.,  Pop«.  favonble  to  ChwHn 

v..  144. 


e.  311;   CSMd 

312;     Ui 

iliwi'ipriua  of  the  aHBe,  313;    Urn- 

ij-.  313:  M« 
pdUk  pnjrer  for  the  QasMi,  313;  ad 
MirBrato  qT  hiiiBliiM.  ZU;  hi«  lam 
of  ■iiirfiinL  3S;  lii  IhC  <!*}%  321. 
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70. 

adrotatM 
435. 

aeHe,414;   LoStert 

415. 
Laoft.  Andiw,  OB  Mat  of  Ssoduid.  331 
Iaqb,   AopiHt,  OS  OhriB*a  egaTcnM*. 

170. 
raiiHifWi.  nr  «(  dw  natinnal.  77. 
»^«t^MiJ^  w*iium,  Uapoi^  aft. 

I-*  Hill nii pill  339. 

Lkico,  John  4,  hi*  c*r«er.  oAd  wock  li 


Lateran.  5th  OomncLl  of  the,  61. 

Latimer,  hia  iiiarlyrdom,  280. 

Laud,  inaintoins  a  jurr  dirino  Eputcn- 
pacy,  385;  hie  poUcy,  3G8;  James  I,  V 
apinion  of.  368 ;  bis  ccDaardiip  of  the 
firesSf  444. 

Laurent,  his  view  of  Ww  Refamiatiani  8  ; 
on  tbe  Ptate  af  religion  Lb  the  ebcteentEi 
century.  0. 

Lkw,  Internatiotml,  progr^qq  of  the  eci- 
ence  of,  464. 

L&w,  T.  Q.,  «itcd,  3SL 

Lawreupe,  ArvlibLsbap,  on  the  Anglican 
Articles,  2S6. 

League,  Catholic,  in  France,  organiEcii, 
239  ;  It  commences  war,  230 ;  ref  iiacs 
to  ^knowledge  Henry  IV.,  240;  war 
with  Henry  IV,,  24L  ;  ita  relatluna  to 
Spain,  341 ;  Catholic,  in  QcrtuHnv, 
(1538).  137;  CatkoUc,  ia  Germany, 
(1609),  358. 

League  of  Smalcald,  ForoLed,  136;  weak- 
ened by  discord,  139. 

Leafning,  the  revival  of,  begitm  ib  Itaiy, 
£7;  influence  al  Daiitc,  PeLrarch,  and 
fioecacciio  on.  58. 

Lecky,  on  religious  persecution.  136. 

Leffrvre,  liis  wiitings,  210;  hi^  dontrinea, 
210;  (Lif»  to  StmAburgr  211;  on 
geographical  diacoven^  and  reform, 
74. 

Legatee,  sent  out  by  Innocent  IH.,  25. 

Legiats,  their  anti-hicrarclilcal  spirit,  3D; 
the  alliM  of  monarchy.  30- 

Letbnita,  hia  cfTarta  for  the  reunion  at 
churches,  407;  his  eorrcspondencD  with 
Landgrave  Emeat,  and,  with  Bossuet, 
407;  his  remedy  for  divisions,  407; 
hia  ccelewaatical  position,  408. 

Leipflic,  Kaputation  at,  65 ;  ita  effect  on 
Luther.  86, 

Le«]  I.,  hia  influancc  on  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  10 ;  founds  tho  Koman 
primacy  on  Auccewion  from  Pet^r,  17  ; 
his  rhanurtcr,  17- 

Loo  .X.,  calla  the  ReFormatian  n  qiianyi^l 
of  monka,  3;  Lulhsr'a  lrtl«r  to  him, 
67;   excommunieat^  Luther,  68;    hU 

hbiill  on  the  imbject  of  irtdiilgencea,  &4  ; 
hia  opposition  to  the  election  of  Charles 
v.,  68;  bu  a^^rvprnent  wilh  him,  68; 
insists  on  the  burning  o(  heretics,  195 ; 
hU  ohamotet,  38 ;  Sarpi  on,  38  ;  Pal- 
lavicini  on,  39  :  Murntori  On,  39  ;  Gulc- 
ciardini  on.  3d;  Rosf^oe  on,  39. 
Le«.  H.,  hia  vi«W  of  the  Rofonnation.  3. 
Le  Tpllier,  father.  382,  383. 
Leyden,  siege  of,  261 ;  the!  Pilgrim  church 

of.  371. 
Lfloapital,  favors  toleration,  228, 


Liberty,  religious,  favored  by  Eraaiinua, 
08;  aee  "Intolernnoe/' 

Libertines,  the  party  of,  at  Geneva.  192; 
their  strength  when  Servetus  waa 
tried,  200;  Gnally  crushed  by  Calvin, 
203. 

Lighlfoot,  J,  36B. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
EpifioopBte,  13. 

Ijngard,  on  Cranmer,  28L 

Literature,  character  of  the  vernacular, 
in  the  Middle  Agca,  27  ;  iCe  decline  In 
Spain,  438;  in  Italy,  430  j  English, 
in  the  Blisabethan  age,  448. 

LitlT^.  on  tho  Word  "  Eiugueoot, "  227. 

Livonia.  Protestantiam  ir,  161. 

Llorente,  hia  history  of  the  InquiBilion, 
342;   Hefole's  critiriam  of,  342. 

LollardB,  in  England  before  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, 270;  Listen  to  John  Knox,  270. 

Lombards,  they  thn»bcn  Rg'se^  19, 

Longjumeau,  peace  of,  232. 

Lope  de  Vega,  438. 

Ldrdii  of  thti  congregation,  determine  to 
stop  peraeoution,  302;  refuse  lo  itevota 
church  property  to  a^hoolq,  etC-,  304. 

Loi^uio  It.,  of  Florence,  221. 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  Charlpa  of,  bis  reavotW 
for  desiring  a  colloquy  at  Poiny,  22S. 

Lothair  II.,  {JiBciplincd;by  Ntcholaa  I.,  Vi. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  how  treated  by  Jnhti 
XXH..  32. 

Louis  de  Berquin,  bis  diTalh,  214. 

Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  256 ;  defeated 
and  slain.  261. 

Louis  II..  KingofHungary.  his  death,  163. 

Louis  IX..  intereedea  for  Frederic  II.,  23. 

Louis  XIV.,  hia  alliance  with  Charles  11., 
374;  hia  aims.  37S ;  hi;,  oontroveray 
with  Innoc'ent  X.,  379;  aupported  by 
the  French  clergy  (1682).  380;  agrees 
meat  with  Innocent  XII.,  380;  hia 
persecution  of  the  Huguenota,  3S2; 
under  the  influence  of  Lb  Chai»e,  383; 
revokes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  383;  waty 
ce^  and  ultimate  failure  of  his  foreign 
poliey,  383. 

Louisa,  of  Savoy,  212. 

Loyola,  IgDatJnn,.  his  history.  337 ;  his 
"Spiritual  Exercises."  339. 

Liibeck,  the  Reformntion  in,  151, 

Luther,  message  of  Maximilian  I.  re- 
specting. 41 ;  on  tW  opinions  of  Wra- 
sel,  52  ;  a  student  of  Oceam,  01 ;  his 
doctrine  of  (he  Lord'*  Supper  aug- 
gented  by  D'Ailly,  61  ;  thefhero  of  th« 
Refonr'ation.  73 ;  hw  birth  and  parent- 
age, 74;  ffti.diea  at  MaRtleburg, 
Eisenach,  Erfurt.  75 ;  .^ntera  tha 
convent  at   Brfurt,  75;    h'a   motive. 
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7S;    nude  profenor  at  Witteoberg,^ 
77 :    his  studiGH  ^nd  gmwing  repute- 
tiob,  77  i  his  religioua  experienre,  78 ; 
iu4e«J  by  Staiipttx,  77  ;  studies  Augus- 
tine Kod  Tauier,  77 ;  jts»  »h>t  jtgtffi- 

7a ;  bin  d^bt  ui  tl^e  Uible,  7S ;  gnd- 
ua]  pragre^  of  libs  miod,  7S  ;  preaches 
■^aitiBt  Tetsel,  79 ;    poats  bis  Dincty- 

fivK  Theses,  79;  their  coateats,  70; 
C^joflcientiuus  in  hia  movemeat,  81 ; 
had  no  thought  of  reoounciDg  the  Pope 
or  the  Church,  81 ;  commotion  caused 
by  hk  Tbesea.  82;  replies  to  the  at- 
tackn  of  FncriaE,  Tetzcj,  and  Eck, 
a3j  is  AummoQed  to  Rom«,  63;  in- 
(ervwwis  with  Cajetaii  >t  AujpibuT]g, 
83;  deoliiiM  to  retract  hiii  dcclafatiotiB, 
S4  r  appc«i9  to  tht  Pope,  better  in- 
fonncHj,  84  ;  bL^  doctrine  denied  in  a 
bull  oi  Leo  X.,  84;  appeals  from  the 
Pope  to  a  general  council,  S4;  con- 
cludm  a  tniee  with  MiltJtr,  84;  take? 
part  in  the  Leipaic  Disputation,  84; 
accompanied  by  Hi'lanctboD,  S4:  hU 
geniality  and  humor.  85;  hia  decLara^ 
tiom  at  Lcipaic,  B6 ;  hoir  influenced 
by  the  divputatioa,  S6;  he  appeals  U) 
the  Laity;  his  address  la  the  nobles^ 
S6 ;  Btrilce«  at  th^  distlncitiDn  betwecm 
laymaD  and  priest,  87 ;  his  treatise 
on  the  Babylonian  oapti^'ity  of  thp 
Church,  87;  attacks  transuhstaittia- 
tion,  87 ;  his  letter  to  Leo  X..  87 ;  his 
sennan  on  tbc  freedom  of  a  Christian 
-  man.  88 ;  hiA  mind  in  a  state  of  tran- 
BJtion  ID  respect  to  Papal  and  (Thurch 
authority,  8S ;  exeommutiicated,  86 ; 
bum*  the  Hull,  SO;  political  eym- 
patby  with,  S9  ;  literary  support  of, 
8B ;  seconded  by  Ulrich  Von  Hutten, 
8D  ;  protected  by  Prederie  the  Wise, 
03  ;  Bumiuoned  lo  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
94;  his  Journey.  96;  appears  before 
the  Dist,  53fl  ;  why  he  asked  for  delay. 
96 :  refu.tes  lo  recant.  90 ;  deerec 
against  him,  97;  iniitivi>9s  of  it,  98 
under  the  ban  of  tho  Church  and  the 
empire.  98;  in  the  Wartburg.  08; 
traiuiatest  the  Krw  Tt^lantent.  99; 
cliaraeter  of  his  traiislalion  of  the 
Bible.  99;  returns  to  Wittenberg, 
100;  quella  the  dssordeni  Ihere,  101; 
his  coiu>er\'atiF>m  witlt  regard  to  ntt*, 
100;  his  reply  to  the  warning  of  the 
elector,  101 ;  bin  heKulean  Ubor«, 
101;  his  rapid  rompnttition,  101;  hia 
domestlo  obaracler,  108;  hia  nppoai' 
tlon  to  Brmed  rn!iiitAn<?0,  104  ;  nt  Cn- 
bui^g,  lOS;   hifl  lettera  from  there,  lOfi; 


eneoungea  Hclanethon,  107 ;  his 
prayers,  107;  on  ceremooiea.  |(|6; 
his  marriage,  108 ;  comniotioh  rauMtd 
by  it,  108 ;  bis  controversy  with  H^uy 
VIII..  109;  bis  vehenienre,  109;  his 
letter  of  apology  to  Henry  VIll.,  Ill; 
his  relations  lo  Erasmus,  111;  his 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  Augustiev, 
112;  irrilatea  Erasmus,  113;  coti- 
tro^eTBy  with  him  on  the  will,  113; 
his  relations  with  him  aftera-arda,  113 ; 
how  far  right  In  hi«  judgmeala  of 
Erasmus,  1 15  ;  easily  mi«repnKiDt<d, 
and  why,  116;  on  the  peasanis' war, 
lie;  eontrsAted  with  Zwingli,  1»; 
a  tnao  of  the  people,  l27;  but  stauii 
fdoof  from  poliLirs,  127 ; 
ZwingU  ill  breakibg  with  the  P 
138;  his  doctrire  of  the  Lord's 
per,  l.!9 ;  his  hostility  to  the  Zwin 
glian  doctrine,  130;  grounds  of  it,  131 
derives  ar;gtunenta  {itOa  Oeeam,  13X 
at  the  conference  at  Marburg.  1S£ 
Buftcned  feeling  towards  the  £win- 
ghsns,  133;  retie«-e  his  attack  upon 
tliem,  134  ;  waives  his  oppoaitioa  l« 
armed  resistance,  136 ;  his  death,  190 ; 
his  last  days,  139;  hie  eouflict  vith 
the  jurists,  140;  his  relations  to  Ue- 
tancttaoQ.  140;  bis  power  and  influ- 
ecee,  142 ;  remarks  of  t>omca'  and 
I>o]linger  on.  142  ;  his  letter  to  Poliili 
Lutherans,  101 ;  Calvin  compared 
with,  179;  Calvin's  remarks  on,  IBT: 
his  opinion  of  Calvin's  letter  to  Sadt^ 
let,  186  ;  on  the  senntins  of  Huss.  51 ; 
bis  hjmin  on  thr  martyrs  of  Brussels, 
247 ;  reception  of  hi^  writings  in  Eitg- 
laud,  271  ;  hts  writings  circulated  lu 
Italy,  331 ;  in  Bpain.  349;  his  coOk- 
menlary  on  tho  Galatians,  389;  hia 
calechistAep  413;  on  the  Synod  of 
Hnmher^,  415;  on  the  nature  of 
laws,  4i&;  oD  the  obwn'utott  of 
Suxiday.  406;  on  Aristotle,  4S1;  his 
criticism  of  the  caltotl,  4£8. 

Lutherantsm,  not  suited  lo  France,  m. 

Lutherans,  effect  of  their  hoalility  U 
Calvinism  on  the,  367. 

Luttca,  batUe  of,  362. 

Maeaulay,  on  Craniner,  275 ;  cmi  Ouirch 
and  State,  4:^;  his  oomparuDn  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  nations,  48(1. 

MaeehiavdU,  hia  "Prince,"  63. 

MaokintMih,  on  Henry  VIII..  277. 

Madrid,  Peace  of  (lfi26>,  102. 

Mfecdeburg.  mista  the  Interim  and  An 
Emperor,  144. 

Mair,  John,  301. 
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Mftnicbnuis,  46;  lawn  agaiiuit,  1^. 

Marburg,  coufci-oncc  at,  132, 

Hltrg^ret,  yucpu  of  NBiaFrp,  her  court 
visited  by  Calvin,  172;  hur  myntJ«ttl 
ftnd  refqrmatwry  Uncji-nciea,  212;  hpir 
writing.  212 ;  protects  the  Protui^ 
tiints,  213;    Calvin 'h  letter  to,  213, 

Mnj^aret  of  Parma,,  made  Regent  in 
the  NetberUuiils,  2&0;  her  dielike  of 
Alva,  258. 

Mifgaret,  of  Savoy,  Rtpgcat  ai  thc' 
N<rtilierlands,  aot  di&pos«d  to  perse- 
cuUaa,  247. 

Maria,  Qucea  ot  Hungary,  Regenl  in 
tb«  Nethi-rlandB,  247. 

Jjflric,  William  dc  la,  beads  the  "b^- 
bcggara,"2ei. 

Marqt,  Clement,  in  Ferraia,  333;  bia 
vereion  of  tbe  Psaliua,  219;  they  are 
liung  fay  martyrs,  221. 

Uamiliua  of  FadiiA,  his  "  Defensor  Pacia," 
34- 

Martel,  Charles,  defeats  the  Mobanune- 
d*n*.  19. 

Martin  V.,  hin  Conduct  after  he  w&a 
chosen  Pope,  36. 

Martin,  Honri,  on  Zwingli,  125;  un  Lbe 
slaughter  of  St.  Barthctlomew,  237. 

Martyr,  Peter,  called  ta  England,  278  ; 
OD  predestinaUon,  2S6 ;  becotnca  a 
ProtestAiit.  33$ ;  flioi  from  Italy, 
343. 

Mary,  Queen  qf  En||;Lan(l;,  mttorps  Cb' 
tbotLFisju,  279 ;  lii^r  toarritLfcc  uitii 
Philip  II.,  278;  becomes  unpopular, 
2S1. 

Mary,  Regeul  of  Scotland,  her  course 
towards  the  Protestafita,  3al;  bef 
death.  303. 

Mary  de  Medici,  weks  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  377. 

Mary,  Queen  of  ScQts,  peril  to  England 
from  hec  pretensions,  209;  returns  to 
Scotland,  304;  her  riiiaJJUt-s,  304  ;  lier 
policy  respecting  religion,  305 ;  cele- 
brate mft4»  m  her  chapel,  305 ;  her 
refations  to  Murray,  305  ;  crushes  the 
Earl  of  Htifitivy,  30£:  di?bat<-a  with 
Knox  on  the  obligations  of  a  subject, 
308;  holds  another  interview  with 
Kdo?^!  300;  sends  for  him  again,  310; 
her  project-cd  marriage  with  a  Catho- 
lic Prince,  311  ;  it  is  publitiy  opprewd 
by  Kno^i  311 ;  she  c&lla  him  to  ac- 
count, 311;  citee  Knox  before  Ibr 
privy  council,  312;  her  marriage  with 
DanJey.  314;  EliBsbrth'ft  iLiaploiiaun" 
with  it,  314  ;  alarm  of  tlbc  Protestants, 
314;  they  take  up  nrnis,  314;  ahe  is 
disgusted  with  ber  huabaacl,  315,  316; 


ea^apes^  from  Holyrood  to  Dunbar, 
3LS ;  her  attachment  to  Bathwell, 
316;  she  vi»it«  Damley.  317;  takM 
him  to  Kirk-ofbcld,  318  ;  bcr  abdu(<- 
Lido  by  BothweU,  31S;  eho  marries 
hiip.,  319  ;  captured  at  Carberry-Hill, 
319;  insulted  by  the  people,  319;  a 
priaonpr  jn  Lochleven,  319  ;  Melville 
on  her  attachment  tci  Botbwell,  3LQ; 
did  sho  write  the  "casket  letters"? 
319;  abdicates  and  appointe  Murray 
regent,  321 ;  BStiape»  from  Lochleven, 
323;  tJcitated  at  Langside,  323;  es- 
cspea  to  England,  324;  the  hope  of 
the  cdomiea  of  EliJiabeth,  325 ;  her 
execution,  325. 
Maryland,  religioua  liberty  in,  428. 
Maasaere  of  St.  Hartholamew,  how 
planned,  237;  number  lulled  in  Paris 
mid  eleewliere,  238;  joy  in  Rome  and 
Madrid,  33S;  its  effect  on  the  Euguc- 
note,  239. 
ManacbuaettR,    alleged   intolBraDcs   in, 

371. 
Math«Aiiis,  on  the  religious  instruction 
given   to  youth  beEora  the  Reforma- 
tion, 75- 
Maurice.    Prince   of   Orange.    2SS;    hia 
quarrel   with   the  EUector  John    Fred- 
eric, 139;  hia  character,  139;   hia  de- 
fection,   13D;     turns    a^inat    Charter 
v.,  and  why,  146;  chases  him  out  of 
Innsbruck,  143. 
Mnurus,   Rababttt,   denied   transubatan- 

ttfttlon.  129. 
MaximiliaQ   I.,  hi*  message  about   Lu- 

Uicr.  41. 
Maximilian  II.,  Inclined  to  Protestaot- 

iara,  357. 
Maxintilian,   of   Bavaria,   leader  of   tile 

Catholic  League,  358. 
Mayenne,  Duke  of,  241, 
Masarin,  Ms  poliey,  370. 
Mcacix,  spirit  of  reform  in,  211. 
Medici,  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de,  plot  for 

their  as^««^jiiattou  37. 
Melancthon,  bis  character,  &4 ;  Reueh- 
lin'a  prophecy  rcspeQilng.  fiS;  hia  be- 
lief in  astrology,  3;  on  the  year  of 
Luther's  birth,  74;  hia  doing*  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (IS30),  lO.");  cheered 
by  Luther.  107 :  at  the  coriferencc  at 
Marburg,  132 ;  changes  his  opinion  oti 
tike  Eucharist  and  Predntioatton,  140; 
nis  changeii  relations  to  Luth6f,  140; 
his  funeral  address  on  Luther,  142; 
his  connection  wjtli  the  Lcipsie 
Interim,  144;  bis  cobccssions,  144; 
offended  by  a  letter  of  Calvin,  170; 
C^alvin's   affection    for,    214;     oppusea 
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CkMnlft  dfictrin^  or  Pml^etitLBtioiij 
1S7;  on  the  ex«ut!on  of  Sen-etu?, 
202;  inviled  to  Faria  by  Fruicui  i., 
217;  hifl  commmbuy  on  tbe  Ronuuui, 
380  ;  on  the  BpnsiJ  of  Protcatantiaiii 
in  ltA3y,  334  ^  on  the  ohenrvhiuie  of 
SEinday.  406. 

HdvtUe,  Abdr^w,  323. 

HefviUc,  JiuuG»,  his  deecripdoa  of  KdoZj 
323. 

HdviUe,  8ir  Jorim.  on  the  policy  pr«- 
■cribed  ta  fetary  of  Scotlimd,  305 :  on. 
til?  ftbductioD  of  MjLTv,  31&;  on  hex 
love  for  Bolhwell,  318! 

Mendit^uit  onlera,  bow  treated  by  Chau- 
cer, 29. 

UecDo,  hill  mSueooe  on  the  AjUibft.ptisUj 
366. 

Memumitca,  their  chaneter,  S6fl. 

MvnaaiiE,  457. 

Metbodtus,  a  miflnoDaJT  in  Bohetnia, 
IM. 

Hlctielet,  on  Catharine  de  Hedici,  237; 
on  Rjchetieu,  37fi. 

Middle  Ages,  Christianity  of  the,  B ;  char*^ 
Actenifrd,  70;  ch&racter  of  religion,  in 
the,  43. 

Hignetr  on  the  I'a^lLation  of  Fnnds  L, 
216. 

HiUeaaiy  petition,  366. 

Hilman,  on  the  unti-hierBrehicftl  <pirit 
of  the  early  vernacular  literatum,  28. 

Mtlitj..  fiO. 

Mlltitl,  hia  negOtiatioQ  with  Luther,  S4. 

UiltoD,  on  the  alavrn'  of  the  pr^»«  in 
Italy,  443;  his  visit  to  Galileo,  444; 
on  the  liberty  of  the  pres»,  444;  on 
forbidding  the  maaa,  44^;  i>n  Annin- 
iuB,  445. 

Minorites,  principlEfl  of  the,  34. 

MiaaionA,  Prote«tfUit  and  C^tholiA,  462, 

Moh&mtDedaniam,  ite  pro^<;sa  jti  Eu- 
rope, 19;  checknl  by  CharliMi  Martel, 
19. 

Mohler,  on  Proteatantism  and  Ratiauat' 
iam,  5. 

Mdlaiiilfi,  hia  carrcBpaudenoe  vith  Boa- 
suet,  407. 

Uolttia,  hiH  ByHtem,  380. 

Monarchy,  ita  victory  over  feudaliBtn,  9  ; 
the  watchword  of  the  opponf  ii(«  of  the 
Papan'  in  the  fourteenth  ccDtury,  33  ; 
PonsoJidation  of,  ia  Eurype  in  the 
Efteenth  century,  5G ;  Dante's  treatise 
on,  33. 

Monaatioism,  oppwiitioD  of  KraemuB  toj 
87  ;    oriipn  of,  07, 

Montaigne,  bis  father  on  the  tendency  of 
the  ReTDrmation,  6;  hia  Bke^ticiam, 
218. 


Mantmorvnn,  outstripped  bv  the  Guiaca, 
322 :  one  of  the  Trium^-irate,  228. 

Marata,  Profeasor  at  Kerrara,  333. 

MoiTt,  Sir  Thomas  at  Oxford,  65;  hia 
"Utopia."  65;    the  execution  of,  277, 

Mornay,  Du  Plessia,  his  disputatiou  with 
Du  PerroD,  243. 

Moroiie,  on  the  apTead  of  Protestajifiani 
in  Italy,  333 :  pcraecutioa  of,  344. 

Uorton,  Earl  of,  317. 

Miihlbi»K,  battle  of.  143. 

Murray,  conduelathegovemiXLeat  of  Scot- 
land under  llary,  306 ;  incur?  the  tlis- 
ple&Bure  of  Knox,  312  ;  t«Jce«  up  unna 
an  the  (jueen'fl  marnage.  314;  took 
no  part  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  317 ; 
Spattidwoode's  opinloti  of,  320;  his 
perspicacity  and  Crnmew,  323 ;  hringa 
forward  the  "caaket  letters,*"  324. 

llyaticiam,  the  nature  of,  64 ;  in  Anselm, 
54;   of  Briconnet  and  hia  friends,  211. 

Mj-sti»,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  £4;  works 
on  the,  54 ;  the  pionoers  qS  the  Refor- 
mationj  &5. 

Namea,  how  renda^  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  85. 

KaotcrA,  Edict  of,  established,  244;  ila 
revocation,  3S3. 

Naplu..  Prot^atantisDi  in,  334,  335. 

NatignaiiBiu,  rise  and  ciiaractcristica  of, 
26;  exhibited  by  the  Le^ta,  30; 
oppo^wl  to  Bonifare  VUI,,  30. 

Navame,  HeiiTj'  d'Albret,  king  of,  2l3, 

Navarre,  Anthony  of,  bis  oppooilioD  to 
tlie  Guises,  223;  his  character  Bn4 
aims,  223 ;  won  OvCr  to  the  Catholics, 
220;    his  depth,  233, 

Neander,  on  the  Middle  Agea,  S ;  on  llie 
qrigin  of  the  Epi^xipate,  13;  on  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  German  race, 
73;  onZwingli,  125;  oo  the  origin  anJ 
nature  of  Hatiotmliatii,  458. 

Neraoura,  Di4e)ie9S  of.  238. 

Nepotism  of  the  Popes,  37. 

Netherliiods,  wct«  tn,  before  the  Refor- 
maliaa,  47;  thrift  and  iotrEligenro  of 
the,  245 ;  relation  to  the  Gemun 
Empire  (1518),  246;  how  Protestant- 
ism VAS  introduced  into  the,  246 ; 
persecution  imder  CharJe*  V,,  247; 
number  of  martjTa  Under  Charles  V., 
in  the,  24S:  first  complaints  a^aiiul 
Philip  II.,  250;  tlie  inquisition  in  the, 
253;  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  in  Uie, 
254;  iponoctasm  in  Hie,  257;  "Coob- 
cil  of  Blood,"  in  the,  259  :  Aubniiasio'P 
of  the  Catliolic  provinces  to  Phillip, 
2G5 ;    preponderance  of  the  Oalvinkto 
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Jtew  England,  cause  a(  ita  ec.ttiement, 
371. 

Nicholas  I.,  Pope,  his  power^  20. 

Nich'.i'a^  v.,  Pope,  Mb  grant  lo  Alphonso, 
King  of  Portugal,  39. 

Nicole.  331, 

Nimegupa,  Treaty  <)f.  384. 

NomilaaliHai,  its  effect-  oa  Bchclasticism, 
60. 

NtirdlingeD,  bfttUe  of,  3ft4. 

Norfolk,  his  rpbellioD,  3:^4. 

Norway,  the  Koformntion  in,  162. 

Nostiwiflmua^  thn  aalrologer,  3. 

Nuremberg,  Diet  of  (1522),  prcsentB  one 
Imndrttl  complaints  agnitiat  tlie  St-e 
of  Rome,  101;  Diet  of  (1624),  rc- 
mands  the  aubject  of  the  Womw  de- 
cree to  the  several  priocee,  102 ;  Peace 
af (lfi32).  137. 

Occam,  WiilJam  of.  maintains  the  cause 
of  the  civil  atitharity,  34;  liia  Tioiui- 
lulism  BOd  skeptical  phi]o<fDphy,  34; 
his  relation  to  Luther's  doctriDB  of 
th«  Eucbaridt,  132. 

Oohinp,  becomefi  a  Froleetaat,  33S  ;  Bies 
from  Italy,  343 ;  a  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, 278;  a.  Unttariaii,  402. 

OEcolampadiua,  hw  character,  126;  oa 
thi'  rloetriiio  of  Scrvetite,  197. 

OWenburg,  Count  of,  150. 

Old  Testamnnt,  charaoter  of  the  rcU^OQ 
of  the.  12. 

OliveUD,  Ppter,  IftS. 

■'Oppoaant6,"3a2. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  ita  members 
and  spirit,  332. 

Orders,  rise  of  the  mendicant,  25;  indi- 
cate &  revival  of  reli^oua  zeal,   337; 

Osiaadc-r,  275, 

Otho  1.,  the  Holy  Koman  Empine,  bepiu 
mth  him.  21. 

Otho  111.,  interveaea  in  the  aSnira  of 
the  Papacy.  21. 

Otho  IV.,  ex  coram  unlcatcU  by  lono- 
cent  III..  2.5. 

OxeEistiero,  363. 

PAlHtrinn,  3^, 

pEJfrey,  hie  history  of  New  England, 
372. 

Palla^-irini,  on  Leo  X.,  3B. 

Paotheiam,  its  relalton  to  D^iam,  4&7. 

Papacy,  ita  rciatioa  to  thp  twoerdolfll 
order,  11  ;  it«i  growth  favored  by  pci- 
litiral  eircumatuncf*.  17;  ita  aULaoce 
with  the  I'Vanka,  IS;  ita  rdation  to 
Charlemaj^e,  1 9 ;  how  aSvcted  by 
the  divinionrt  of  his  empire,  20;  ex- 
atl(«d  by  the  Paeudo-lbidohoii  DecfL-- 


tala,  20;  period  of  PomocrB^y  in  the, 
21 ;  intervention  of  Otho  I.,  Otho  HI., 
tuid  Eienry  III.,  Ln  the  atTaira  of  the, 
21 ;  Hildebrandls  idea  of  the,  21 ;  its 
confiict  with  the  Empire,  22;  its  ad- 
vantages in  this  confhet,  22;  aided  in 
the  conflict  by  diviaione  in  Germany, 
23;  victory  of  Lha,  23;  cultnijiation 
of  its  pow^r,  24  ;  how  alf^ected  by  the 
Till?  of  celibacy,  24 ;  theory  of  the, 
advanced  by  Inoocpnt  ni..  24;  natune 
of  its  stnjgglo  with  the  Empire,  26 ; 
beneStfl  of  the,  in  the  Middle*  Ages,  26  ; 
how  treated  by  Dante,  Petrart'h,  and 
ttocDaccio,  28;  reaction  against  the, 
30;  decline  of  ita  pnwtig;e,  32;  in  tho 
period  of  Babylonian  captivity,  33 ; 
its  aggresiuon«  upon  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countriH,  3^2;  thR 
Ort-at  Scliititn^  32  ;  ttalht^an  theory  of 
the,  35 ;  spLrit  of  the,  in  the  fifti'enth 
century,  37;  spcutariBing  of  the,  41  ; 
charaoter  of  the,  in  the  Middle  Ag«4j 
42 ;  its  weakneaa  under  and  after 
Louis  XIV.,  3SS. 

Parkman.  his  work  on  the  Jesuits  ia 
.\iucrica,  462, 

PBTlianient,  the  French,  supports  ortho- 
doxy, iO&,  211  ;  thcScottiah.  confimis 
the  establishment  of  Protcatanlinm, 
322. 

pHrma,  Alexander  of,  in  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  262;  the  OalhoUc  prov- 
inces submit  to  him,  2^;  Pbibp'a 
design  to  disBii.'ja  him,  2f>5 ;  his  con- 
test with  Henry  IV.  in  Trance,  241. 

Pftri«.  a  seat,  of  Catholic  fanaticiflm,  232, 

Paris,  Univeraity  of,  condcmna  th6 
"Colloquies"  of  EraJMiiuii,  69. 

Pascal,  hia  "Proi-tncial  let tcnSj"  381,  442. 

Pawau,  Treaty  of,  14fl. 

Patrick,  Bialiop,  376. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  hia  Catholic  interprv- 
tation  of  ChriBtianity^  13. 

Paul  in..  Pope,  hifl  belief  in  astrology,  2; 
CD  courages  Franc  ia  t.  to  aid  the  Prot- 
estants. 41 ;  allied  with  Francia  I. 
againtit  Charles  V.,  144;  friendly  lo 
the  Catholic  reforming  party,  335  ;  hu 
Commiasions  of  Reform,  336;  trans- 
fers the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna, 
340. 

Paul  IV.,  his  ad miniat ration,  349;  hie 
troatment  of  Enizabcth,  34S;  his  rela- 
tiona  lo  Queen  Mary  of  England,  34S. 

Paulicians,  45. 

Puvia,  battle  of,  102. 

Pepin,  his  usurpation,  10;  dflliTen  the 
Papacy,  lU. 

F^\fy*,  tiia  diar^f^  Z7A. 
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Perrin,  Amy,  186 ;  leads  aa  iiwmrectionj 
202- 

Pftet,  first  mentJoD  of  him  aa  Bishop  of 
HainCr  IS. 

Petef  at  Bniya,  47. 

Petenen,  OlaT,  and  Lawn-acp',  preaoh 
tbe  RpranuatioD  in  Ewedexi,  1S3. 

P«tit.  J..  436. 

Petraroli,  on  tlie  Papacy,  28;:  Kia  rcla- 
tiott  to  the  rei-ival  of  Leaming^,  58 ; 
on  ttiE-  comiptiuti  of  the  Papacy,  338. 

Pfpfferkorn,  64. 

FhililJ  ttip  Fair,  hia  contfet  with  Boni- 
tojce  VIII.,  31 ;  00  Utc  usurpatioDS  of 
the  clergy,  31 ;  supported  by  bis  realm. 
31, 

Philip,  Landgrpve  of  H)?aHe,  triea  to 
Uhile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiiw, 
133;  rwton?»  the  puke  of  Wurteni- 
burg,  137  j  hii  dnlible  marriitge,  137, 
414;  surreniJcrB  himsorf  to  Ch&rles  V,, 
143;  rGlcsaBd,  l4fl. 

FhiEip  II..  of  Spain,  his  schemea  caiMC 
alarm  lii  France  (1570),  235  ;  his  rela* 
tione  to  the  League  in  Franco.  241 ; 
hiB  clinractcri  24tt;.  an  Lmplfti-nblc 
enemy  of  rdi^ous  distent,  24(11;  hia 
unpvptilarity  m  i\w  N*>thi'rlftnde.  249^ 
appomtfi  Marirarpt  of  Parma  R^ebt, 
260;  leaves  rTginiidiU  ia  the  Nether- 
LaBdn,  260;  increases  tfao  number  of 
iHBhcprici  there,  251 ;  revives  the 
[lersecuting  edicts  of  Charloa  V.,  252  ; 
effect  of  his  peraecution  in  tbe  Nether- 
lauds,  255:  proteaeaa  ta  mitigate  the 
pcraccuticn.  266 ;  hiq  porfidy,  26<3 ; 
aendfl  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  258  ; 
condemns  all  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  heretica,  2S9  ;  wM  not  grajil 
tokratioD.  202;  reply  of  William  of 
Orange  to  his  ehargcs^  203;  bin  de- 
sign to  dismiss  Parma,  265;  diacom- 
fiture  qf.  263;  carries  Kngland  into 
war  with  Fran^ie.  281, 

"Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede("28, 

Piers'  PloughmaB,  the  vision  of,  1ZS. 

Piotrkuw.  Diet  of,  IBl. 

FiFta,  the  Councit  of,  36. 

Piua  IV,,  hie  character,  348. 

PiuB  v.,  hifi  charactor  and  potic3-,  349; 
requests  A6va  to  detroy  Geneva,  25S, 

PiuB  IX.,  his  Encyclical  Letter,  437. 

Plymouth,  aettliyneHt  at,  371 ;  settled 
by  Scpamfiatw.  371  ;  their  agreemeDt 
with  tJie  Masaaehusvttij  ,AetU4>rs,  371. 

Poggto,  193;    his  character,  331. 

Poiiwy,   Colloquy   of,    220;     Helta 'e   ap- 
"fBraTM-pflt,  239;    rwnlt  of  the.  229, 
(d,  ild  condition  before  the   Refor- 
lluiij  159;  how  Protatiuitism  was 


iotroduced  into,  160;  its  progrea  hi, 
160;  dissension  of  Proteatanta  in,  Ifl], 

Pole,  Cardioa],  how  treated  by  llie 
Catholic  R«aetjoa,  344 ;  deprived  of 
his  le^tine  office,  2S2. 

Politique^,  rise  of  the  Party  of,  239. 

Political  Economy,  rise  of  the  AcioMW  of, 
451. 

Polity,  the  Lutheran,  its  main  fcnturea, 
413  ;  tbe  reformed,  416. 

PornponBtiOB,  458. 

Poped^,  origin  of  their  temporal  king- 
dom,  20;  their  infallibility  aiii  ill  d. 
25 ;  their  chanctci  in  the  £ft«uitli 
century,  37;  their  relntipo  to  the 
Temporal  powet,  424. 

Priemunire,  st&t.ute  ofj  paaiied,  33 ;  i«^ 
vived  by  IIcur>-  VIII  ,  273. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  history  of  the-,  40; 
repeal  of  the,  40, 

Prague,  Univepwty  of,  declwn  for  the 
UtraquintS]  155. 

PrByrr-iiook  of  the  Church  of  England. 
framed,  278. 

Predestination,  Calvic  "iff  doctrine  of,  178; 
ZwingLi's  view  of,  176;  Calvin^  vtrW 
compared  with  August!  nn*'*,  177  ;  with 
buther'B,  177;  in  the  Lutheran  the- 
ology, 177 ;  riews  of  AnglioaJa  re- 
forrner?  on,  286 ;  they  are  not  ripd 
in  the  asavrtton  of,  288;  diaeuuioa  o^ 
among  tlie  Prot-^lMita,  397. 

Fresbyterionism,  how  far  If^alisMS  in 
England.  370;  mtahliabed  in  Scot- 
land, 37G;  its  form  In  Geneva,  41S; 
in  France,  419;  in  Scotland,  419. 

Pre«byterianB,  how  trcnted  by  Chsvlei 
XL,  373  ;  their  JMlousy  of  State  con- 
trol, 419. 

PresPott,  on  Wmi«m  of  Onin|;e,  254. 

Prierias,Sylvf»ter,writea against  Luther, 
S3. 

Pri«s1^oodj  idea  of,  oo&n«eted  with  the 
minwlTy,  13. 

Profcattw  FieUri  (Tridentine),  341. 

Protc-^t  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  ( 1529).  103. 

Frotcetantinnit  its  positive  element,  6; 
ita  objective  side,  8';  itff  source  Id  the 
Seripturcs.  8;  »  pmciical  oasertioo  of 
private  ^udgmentj  S ;  rejects  Papal 
and  priestly  authority,  11;  chara^ 
terixed,  44;  ciprpad  of  (from  1633^, 
137;  from  tbe  Pe»ce  of  AugaburK 
(15S5),  147;  why  ita  progress  was 
ehooked,  351 ;  leas  acceptable  in 
Southern  Europe,  364;  variations  o( 
its  polity,  4L0;  its  spirit  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur)*,  450;  its  struggle  in 
the  seventeenth  oentury,  35G;  its  in- 
Quence  OD    hberty,   432;    its  politieal 
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ellect  □&  GoTTnany,  433;  in  Eogluid. 
433;  in  Ammca,  434;  effect  of  the 
supprcanioD  of  it  on  litt^iatuffi  in  Spain. 
^t8:  in  Italy,  439;  ita  rciatiuQ  to  the 
fine  art«.  -154 ;  spirit  of  ppogrcan  iu, 
464;  multiplying  of  docLs  UDder,  480; 
in  ItuJy.  circumstiiiiiDcei  favomble  and 
unfitvarablc  to,  327 ;  forced  to  con- 
ceat  Ltseir.  333  ;  a  thing  of  dcgrpGS,  332  ] 
ito  spfcad,  333.  See  "  ll.cfonnfcticin," 
under  the  wparate  rpforiners,  and 
undrr  the  differeat  countriM. 

ProtKitant  natiooa  compared  with  Catho- 
lic. 430. 

Froteatontfl,  origin  of  the  namo,  103;  do 
not  Bubmit  tn  the  action  of  tkic  Diot 
of  Spirm  (1629),  104;  their  number 
in  Spniii,  345;  tlicir  diviaioTiB  aid  llio 
CatholLc  Reaction.  352;  tlieir  doc- 
trine of  tftc  Church.  3fil. 

Provence,  the  bards  of,  2S. 

"Provincial  Lettcre,"381. 

ProNiflors,  statute  of,  33. 

Prussia,  ita  rise,  385. 

Poeudo-Isi  dorian  CecnetalB,  pharact«T 
aad  effect  of  the,  20. 

Puritan  controvcnsy,  the  meritB  o(  il, 
397;;   Lord  Bacon''a  jjudgmGnt,  297. 

Puritauf),  their  origin  tind  Iprieta,  291; 
their  objectionB  to  the  vcstmenta,  292; 
their  doctrines  as  expounrlcd  by  Cnrt- 
wright,  294 ;  under  Jamea  I.,  366,  3S7  ; 
ejection  of  their  nuniatera  [1662],  373. 

Rabelais,  the  spirit  o(  his  writings,  216. 

Radbert,  129. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter.  36S,  44S. 

Rainua,  Peter.  419. 

Banke,  on  Tyoho  Brahe  uid  astrology, 
3;  on  Leo  X.,  39;  hia  rriticiscn  of 
DftviLa,  224 ;  an  th«  canBpitiicy  of 
Aiubaisc,  225;  on  the  Orlit^aus  ptol, 
226;  on  th«  lUaughtet  of  Si.  bartholo- 
taew,  237 ;  on  Henry  IV.  And  the 
Hu^cnota,  243 ;  o  a  the  ' '  c  nske  t 
letters"  and  the  murder  of  Darwky, 
320;  On  Sarpi  and  Palavieini,  340; 
on  the  abwncG  of  the  spirit  of  propa- 
KaudifliD  among  ProtentaDta,  353. 

Rationalism,  {jerman,  it«  two  typ«i,  458 ; 
iri  the  Oeifltic  (urm.  459;  Panth^tic, 
4S0. 

R«tLHbon.  Catholic  alliance  formed  at, 
102;   confercoi^e  at,  138. 

^tnunnua.  denied  transubetantiation, 
129. 

Hefonoation,  long  In  |>repAration,  1; 
■igcncy  of  individuwin  in  the.  1 ;  ita 
origin  and  tiatiirt*  u  subject  of  contro- 
Yerey,  2;    aiitruIagjcaJ   theory  of  the, 


2 ;  calletl  by  Leo  X.  a  quarrel  of  monka 
3,  not  morely  a  c^mtinuance  of  the 
atrifie  of  popes  and  emperoiE,  4;  cot 
merely  a  political  event,  4 ;  Guiiot's 
view  of,  4;  an  improveiuent  of  r^ 
ligion,  5 ;  regarded  by  some  ob  a  step 
towards  RationuUsu,  6;  a  reli^ous 
event,  7 ;  Ita  fundamental  chars^tcr, 
7  ;  D  rcactiou  of  ChriHtiunity  as  GoBpcl 
againnt  Chri^jtlanity  aa  Law,  7;  t«nda 
to  iutcllcKitual  liberty  8;  aot  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon,  9 ;  age  of  tlii>, 
cliomctc-nEcd.  9 ;  twofold  aspect  of 
the,  10;  chronological  UmiUn  of  the, 
10;  Bellarmine,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Enas- 
inua,  od  the  deed  of,  11  ;  how  it  epread 
from  Gerniftny,  148;  allies  itself  witli 
deiiiDcraey  in  the  ton'na  of  tho  HaOHA, 
151 ;  forerunners  of  tlic.  how  classi- 
fied, 44 ;  CAiiiii^  And  omens  of  the^ 
45  aeq,  ;  v&rioua  inllueticos  id  the  prep- 
amtion  of  it,  71 ;  could  not  cqme  froin 
Humaainm,  115;  iln spread  inGertnany 
(1524),  102;  ita  influence  on  Acience 
and  literature,  438;  complaints  of  Eras- 
mufl,  4^8 ;  its  effect  on  literature  in  Kng- 
land,  443  ;  in  Germany,  440  ;  its  effect 
on  KhooU  in  England,  449 ;  in  Ger^ 
many,  440;  ita  benc^fit  to  Holland,  450; 
to  Scotland,  450  ;  political  conae- 
qiiencea  of  the,  432;  its  effect  on 
religion,  455 ;  i1«  effect  on  philosophy, 
451. 

RefncmcrA,  Gallicnn,  held  to  priestly 
autUofity,   48. 

Reformora,  radical,  40. 

Refomu.  efforts  to  effect,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  35. 

RegeDcy,  German  Council  of,  rftuae*  to 
crush  Luthcraniani,  10]. 

Religion,  ita  character  in  tli6  Middle 
Ages,  43 ;  how  affected  by  th«  r^ 
vit'sl  of  learning.  58. 

Reniu99anre.  the  tone  of  it  in  France, 
216  J   akeptieiem  of  the  Italian,  456. 
See  "Rc%ival  of  Lieaming-" 

Republic,  the  Dutch,  riae  of,  261  ;  gmvni 
strong  under  Maurice,  2*56,  8rf» 
"  Netherlands,"  ''Williani  of  Orange," 
"Philip  II." 

Requesene.  his  poUoy.  361 ;  *uccM»f ul 
in  the  South,  261;  his  deatit,  262; 
revolt  of  his  soldiers,  262. 

Reaer^'ntion,  the  l-i^eleBiaAtical,  146;  ita 
effect,  147.  352;  camplaiat«  of  it«  vio- 
lalioti.  358. 

RMtitulion.  Eilict  of,  361. 

Reaforation  of  CbaHes  II. ,  how  effected, 
37>. 

ReMchlin,    his    religioun    cbamoter,    Wj 
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INDEX 


Via  «ont«i  with  tlie  iiu)ii1u,  63 ;  wd- 

demniKl  by  the  Sorbonne,  3U, 

Revivnl  of  Lca-ming,  apreads  aver  Hu- 
ropr,  58;  iti  coiwwjvencw  tw  religion, 
S9 ;  produces  the  dowtLfall  of  Scbotna- 
ticism,  6&;  iU  effect  OH  the  study  of 
tko  Schptur^,  61  ;  ita  skeptical  char^ 
Meter  in  Italy,  61 ;  Its  charBAter  la 
Germany,  63:  in  UngJund,  66- 

R«volutioD,  French,  graduaJly  prepatvd, 
1 ;  pt^icted,  2. 

Keynnrd  the  Fox,  and  the  brtit«  epic,  2&, 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  at  the  Hiimptoti  Court 
Coiifereoce,  3a7. 

nicei,  M3. 

Richelieu,  motive  of  his  intervention  in 
Oenusjiy,  363;  gets  the  control  of 
the  war,  364 ;  hin  lutenutl  policy,  378 ; 
Ills  foreign  policy,  379;  his  political 
testament,  379. 

Richter,  on  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate, 
13. 

Ridtey,  on  Predeatioation,  3S6 ;  hi« 
Eoartyrdom,  280. 

letter,  J.  L,  on  the  decline  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, 42 ;  on  L«o  X.,  39. 

Ristio,  murder  of,  315. 

Hobertun,  J.  B.,  5. 

Robineon,  .lohn,  his  principlm,  206,371. 

Rochelle,  ita  usefulneaa  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, 233. 

Rcikyi;&(iA,  I&7. 

Rome,  pity  of,  its  preeminenee,  16 ; 
sacked  by  the  itQperiaJl  troops,  1D3. 

Home,  Empire  of,  effect  of  its  fall  on 
the  Church,  18. 

Rnme,  Se«  of,  groimda  af  its  distinction, 
16;  foxindattoii  of  ita  primacy  in  the 
East,  16j  poiitical  ground  of  the  |pri- 
maey  of,  14  ;  growth  of  its  power,  17 ; 
fiVoted  by  Rotnan  emperors,  17  ;  ser- 
vile relationa  of,  to  JuetiniBH,  18;  t^lt■ 
bishop  ofj  his  primacy,  15;  bow  built 
up,  16;  view  of  Cyprian,  15.  See 
"  Papacyj "  and  londer  the  separate 
popes. 

Roroorantin,  Eklict  of,  225. 

RoBCoe,  on  the  character  of  L«o  X.,  39. 

Rothe,  on  the  orgHni^&tioD  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  13. 

Rouen,  captured  and  sacked  by  the 
CathoUcBj  233. 

RouBsel,  Q,,  talcea  refuge  with  Bri^onnet, 
211. 

Rudolph  IT.,  hiB  fanatidimn,  357. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  subtnissiop  to 

the  Papacy,  24. 
Ryawiok,  Pcaco  of,  384. 


BBf^nmruts,  Luther's  ^8CUanonoHV^e,^1  • 


Sadolet^  CalvinV  letter  to,  18ft. 

Saint  Andr^,  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  fflS. 

8aiiit«  B«uve,  oa  infidelity  in  F^anee 
under  Louis  XITV.,  457. 

aar|"i  father  Paul,  on  Loo  X„  39. 

Savonarola,  his  career,  .'>3  ;  vorks  on,  63. 

8a\'ov,  Dukes  of,  Vidaine«  of  Geneva, 
182. 

Sftvoy  Conference,  373, 

Scaudiaariail  kingdoms,  their  union, 
148;   power  of  the  pre[atcs  in,  143. 

i=tchism,  the  areat  Papal,  34. 

Schlciermachcr,  character  of  hia  inSu- 
eace,  459. 

Schmidt,  on  the  Calthahsts,  45. 

Schotjwtici.'iin,  Its  uses,  59 ;  causes  of  its 
downfall,  59,  60. 

Schurff,  Jerome,  M. 

Schwab,  on  Boniface  VIIT.,  30. 

Scotland,  it*  copditioii  at  the  Reformat 
tion,  300;  roughness  of  the  noblts, 
29^ :  wealth  and  profligacy  of  its 
clergy,  3(X1;  eovetouaneas  of  the  no- 
bleB,300;  De«d  of  Reformation  in, 300; 
attempts  at  reform  in,  300 ;  mar^ 
tyn  in,  300;  Refonnation  legalizMl 
in,  303;  delivered  from  danger  fr«m 
ihn  GuisK),  304 ;  League  and  Co^'e* 
nant  tormed  in  (1638),  369;  under 
Charl«ft  II.,  and  James  II..  376  ;  bcjie- 
Gt  of  the  Roformatioa  to,  450;  Ref- 
ormation in,  conneated  with  that  of 
Kngland,  299 ;  Refonnntion  in,  not 
prifcdcd  by  the  revival  of  letters, 
300;  marked  by  hatred  of  the  Fii- 
pacy.  300  J  rstablisht^  by  h«w,  303. 
See  "Knox."  "'Mary,  Queen  of  Soot*," 
"  Prot^Mtantism. " 

Scroggs,  Judge,  445. 

SccIa.  ri.ie  of  anti-sarerdolal.  45;  'work^ 
on  them,  45 ;  anli-eat^crdotaJ,  what 
they  indicate,  4T;  inultjpli(?a)irin  of^ 
40n  I  analogous  divisions  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  461 ;  bad  effect  of,  461, 

Selden,  S60. 

3emler,  relation  of  RatJonalifim  to.  468, 
460, 

Sendomir,  Synod  of,  162. 

Servetus,  infiuence  of  hia  death  favora- 
ble to  toleration,  195;  hia  early  hia- 
tory  and  atudics.  107;  publishes  liii. 
book  on  the  Trinity,  197  ;  as  a  natur- 
alist and  phyncian,  19S:  at  Victme, 
198;  publiahee  his  "Restoration  of 
Chriatianity,"  198;  his  doctrine,  ItHL; 
arraigned  for  heresy  before  a  Roman 
Cathohc  tribunal,  198;  evidence  against 
him  from  Geuevn,  108;  eseapes  anil 
comes  to  Geneva,  199;  is  tried,  con- 
\     VAa\jeiit  s^iw^ ''^•'^^"^^^  al:  the  stake,  200; 


^ 


Guiiot'R  judgment  of.  201 ;  the  erwu- 
tion  of  generally  npprcived,  202.  3ee 
"Cblvia." 

Seville,  FrDti?etaatisDi  in,  34@- 

Sigismund  I.,  King  of  PotarLdl,  I(i0. 

Si^niund  11.,  King  of  PoLaadj  friendly 
to  ProttfatanUsm,  Ifll. 

Sil%-eater,  Pope,  29. 

Siamondi,  on  Italy  in  tbo  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 327. 

SixttiA  IV,,  Popp,  his  cliaracliT  and  aims, 
37;  hiH  doctrine  respecting  the  de- 
Jiverancp  of  aoviJa  Erotn  purgatory,  80. 

Sixtiu  V,,  hid  Index  expurgatoriiu,  A44. 

Skepticiam,  ai  the  KcDaifisance  in  Italy, 
466 ;  origin  of  modern,  466 ;  in  Prance 
467  ;    in  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV.,  386. 

Smalcald,  League  of,  formed.  136;  ad- 
mia&ion  of  the  four  citiEs  tc.  133. 

SnutlcaJdio  War.  143. 

Bmith,  Mrs.  H.  B..  ISO. 

Socinianiam,  ita  principlos,  404, 

Sociaufl,  FauaCus,  tua  history,  402;  hia 
inHuence^in  Poland,  1131. 

Sociniu,  Lotliiis.  402;  why  treated  with 
forbearance  by  Calvin,  201. 

8omeraet,  273;  liia  invasion  of  BcotLftnd, 
279 ;  suppresses  a  Calholie  rebellion, 
270 ;  broiight  to  the  scaffold.  270. 

Sorbonne,  hostile  to  innovations  in  doc- 
trine, 209,  211;  hoatile  to  Heucldm, 
211  ;   it  pubs  forth  a  creed,  218; 

Spain,  monarchy,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in,  36 ;  fanatical  spirit  of  the- 
mooarohy  in,  248;  the  iDqitisition  in. 
349 ;  attacked  on  the  eeaa  by  the 
Ihiteh,  266 ;  it«i  desiilLorv  confiiot  with 
England,  32&;  literary  spirit  tn,  344; 
Protestant  ittBuenrt^  upon,  345;  chAi^ 
■lOter  of  Frot^tantiam  in.  346;  Prot- 
estantism  eradioated  in,  S47.  Sv^ 
"Literature." 

Spinola,  his  efforts  for  the  reunion  of 
churches,  407. 

Spires,  Diet  at  (1526),  103;  in  }62f),  103. 

Spirituals,  or  Fratricc^Ui,,  their  cliaraator, 
47- 

Bpotttswoode,  oa  the  abduction  of  Mary, 
3  IS. 

St,  Aldcgonde,  25fi ;  diacusaos  tolera- 
tion with  William  of  Orange,  2(18. 

State,  it»  power  in  relatJon  to  tlir  CImrrh 
xtatement  of  lEie  Aug^burg  canfu- 
iao,  412;  of  Luther,  412;  of  Hetanc- 
thon,  412;  in  Qcnnany,  415;  Zwin- 
gU^i  view.  416;  See  "Churoli  and 
BtAte." 

BtalM  aenenU  of  France,  their  meeting 
at  Orl«anji,  225. 

I'tftupiti,  b]»  counsels  to  Luther,  77. 


St.  Bartholomew,  juMaacre  of.  wm  it 
prciaoditnted,  237. 

St.  Cyran,  3S1- 

St. Gemiain,iKlictof(l66JI).229:  TrtaXy 
of  U570),  234. 

Stillingfleet,  376. 

Straiurt,  D.  F.,  459. 

Stunica,  hi?  ohargee  of  heresy  againat 
ErHHmUa,  69. 

et.  Victor,  School  of,  S4. 

Sunday,  theory  of  the  Reformers  on  ita 
observance,  409. 

Supreniacyj  act  of,  under  Henry  VIIL, 
274. 

Supremacy,  the  King's,  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  at  first,  274 ;  indirectly 
assailed  by  the  Puritans,  204. 

Butri.  Synod  of,  21. 

Sweden,  lir?t  preaching  of  Froteetant- 
ism  in,  153;  adapts  the  ftelarmation, 
153;  conduct  of  ita  soldicm  in  Ger- 
many, 360 ;  efforts  of  Jesuits  in,  351 ; 
how  affected  by  the  treaty  of  West" 
ptialia,  365  ;  decline  of  its  power,  3Sfi. 

Switierland,  its  condition  tn  the  fifteenth 
century,  118;  how  demomliced,  110; 
influence  of  literary  culture  in,  )20; 
the  Reformation  in,  both  [jolitieal  and 
religious,  125 ;  catastroplie  of  the 
Rcformatioa  in,  134. 

Tnboritea,  tbeir  tenets.  155. 

Tacitus,  Ob  the  religion  of  the  Gerfnana, 
72. 

Taino,  on  the  ehoneter  of  the  G<eniMin«, 
72;  CD  th'e  religious  feeling  of  Eliia- 
bethan  writers,  448- 

Tasso,  34&,  440. 

Tftuler,  John,  lija  character,  64 ;  is 
studied  by  Luther,  65. 

"Territorial  eyiitem,"416. 

Tertulllan,  against  pereecutlon,  194. 

Tettet,  his  sale  of  indulgencfis,  70;  hit 
count  CI  r-t)ie«ca,  83^ 

Tlieatins,  their  orif^n,  337. 

Theologj',  Lutheran,  peciiliaritiea  of.  4[M. 

Theolog.v,  the  Protestant,  ita  uaential 
principles,  3S7 ;  its  denial  of  human 
merit,  388:  makea  the  Bible  the  rula 
of  faith,  380;  its  doctrine  of  tha 
Chiu^h,  391 :  its  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal priesthood,  3&5;  ita  opposition 
to  the  MasH,  penanecs,  etc.,  396;  to 
invoi^atJon  of  Mary  and  the  Saints,  the 
worship  of  tmnges  and  relics,  pilgrim-^ 
ages,  etc.,  AttG ;  ila  qualitative  con- 
ception of  character,  306. 

Theology,  Roman  Catholic,  its  doctrine 
of  justification.  390;  its  doctrine  of 
the  Chorch,  3.^",  Via  d)^\Tu»ia  ^A  ** 


Wkt,  the  Pfsaanta'r  116;   cooneotion  nf 

Lutheraninn  with,  IIB;  the  Refor- 
mstioQ  Dot  responaible  (df^  118. 

Watburton,  on  Church  and  State,  421. 

War  of  Cappe],  effect  of  it,  181. 

Wbtb,,  civil  in  Fraaee,  the  bediming;  a(, 
231. 

WartbuTR,  Luther's  reHideuee  at  the,  9S. 

Wraley,  John,  hi»  theology^  400, 

Wemel,  Johii,  hia  opuaoas,  62;  Luther 
an,  52. 

Wateras.  Diet  of,  153. 

TatuinttAT  AjManbly,  hcnw  eompoecd, 
309:  it«  worlt.  370. 

Westphaha,  Peace  of,  36G. 

Whitgift,  on  Episcopacy,  285;  a«treitu- 
oufl  Calviniflt,  283;  Cai^ttaated  with 
Hooker.  389, 

Wickliffe,  hia  tsnets,  4fl  ;  works  on,  4d ; 
how  protCTjted,  .50 ;  a  reaJiei.  60. 

WickliFlitics.  when  first  persrivutcd,  50. 

WiliiariL  of  Nogarct,  he  araaults  Boniface 
VJiL,  31. 

WiUiam  of  OrBnge,  his  early  history,  250 ; 
his  motivM,  2A2;  qiieSls  disturbances 
in.  Antwerp,  257  ;  leaves  the  country, 
2S8;  his  efforts  to  deliver  hi?  coatitry, 
3d&,  261;  insiBta  on  tolE>ration,  268; 
hifl  help  aflknl  by  FtatirlerB  and  Dra- 
liant,  2(52  ;  rejrcLa  the  o/Tcrs  of  t}oB 
John,  262;  reward  ofTerc'l  for  his  Eifo, 
263;  hJB  "Apology,"  263;  his  sincer- 
ity, 2&4 ;  hia  pnidonce,  204 ;  his 
ai«aB8inatJon,  2Sfi  ;  bis  codo  of  ecele- 
eiostical  laws,  290;  demands  reli^ous 
libprtv.  208. 

WLltiont  III.,  hifl  defense  of  Holland,  384  ; 
ar  know  led  ^^  an  King  of  Snglaiid,  by 
I^^uis  XIV..  3S4. 

WLliiBAU^  Koger,  372;  his  pfinciples, 
427. 

'n'iaeman,  on  Boniface  VIII.,  30, 

Wit  benbrrgf  Uni^'eraity  of,  founded,  64  ^ 
foflten  Humanism,  64 ;  Luther  a  Fn>- 
fesBor  at,  77. 

'Wolmar,  Melchior,  teaebes  Calvin  Greok, 

las. 

Woldry,  Cardinal,  favors  teamiag,  270; 

his  fall,  273. 
Worcester  Houw  Declaration  of  Charlca 

II  ,  372, 


Wnnns  Conf-ordal,  24. 

Worms,  E>i(>t  of,  9S ;   ita  decree  against 

Luther,  97. 
^^'onhip,    order   of,    in    the    Protestant 

clmrches,  420. 
WuUenwcber,  161 ;  hU  death,  152. 
WiJrtcniberg,   Duke  of,  reestablcBh^  in 

hid  poteeSoioliS,  137. 
Wyal,  his  insurrection,  379. 
Wyttcnbach,    Thomas,    his   refqnnatOTy 

t^ndcnclea,  120, 

Xavier,  8t,  Fr&ncifl,  338,  462. 
Ximenea,     Cardinal,      hia      "  Polyglot, " 
345. 

Yuelv,    Charloe    V.,   at   Uip  <KlDV«nt  ot, 

249. 

Zacbarias,  Pope,  eanctioiis  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pepin,  19. 

Z<fpolyB.  John  of,  164. 

Zlska,  leader  of  the  Taborltee,  156. 

Zurich,  pubhc  disputation  at  (1523),  123; 
ndop^  the  ReforHmtion,  124;  spread 
of  the  Reformation  fronij  l2fi.  Sea 
"Zwingli." 

Zwingh,  his  htrth  and  pareuta^,  120; 
Btiuiiea  at  Daacl.  Beme,  aad  Vienna, 
120;  pastor  at  Glarun,  120;  oppKwies 
the  pension-systom,  121 ;  at  the  buttlo 
of  Marignano,  121 ;  pantor  at  Einaie- 
deln.  121 ;  preaches  against  the  salo 
of  indulgences,  122;  removra  to  Zu- 
rich, 122;  his  power  aa  a  preacher, 
122;  hia  pcraonal  characleristica,  123; 
holds  a  public  dtspulaiion  (1523), 
123;  another  dlsputBtion,  124;  his 
"Commentary"  etc,,  124;  liia  theo- 
logical tenets,  124;  political  ckmeDt 
in  his  Keforamtion,  126;  contrasted 
with  Luther,  126;  hia  patriotism,  127; 
broke  with  tlie  Papacy  after  Luther, 
128;  letter  to  him  from  Adrian  VI., 
128;  his  pleaanntry,  123;  his  doe- 
trine  of  the  Lord's  f^upper,  130;  on 
the  doctrine  of  SerN-etus,  197;  on 
Church  and  5ute,  416;  at  the  Con- 
ferenoe  at  Marburg,  132;  n^fioimnends 
to  the  Prot«stant  eantona  bold  meaa- 
un»,  135 ;  hia  diaith,  136. 
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"A  prodtictton  which  may  be  welcomed  with  just  pride,  as 
ati  honor  to  American  letters,  for  its  wlidity,  completeness,  and 
admirable  spirit.  .  .  .  Every  intelligent  sludcnl  of  nitHtem 
history  will  gratcfiilly  appreciate  the  learning  and  acuiencss, 
accuracy  and  candor  which  arc  brought  by  the  author  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject." — New  York  Tribune. 
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The  Grounds  of 
Theistic  and  Christian  Belief 

8vo,  $2.50 

"Take  it  ai\  in  ail,  for  a  complete  work  on  evidences^  including  and 
presenting  in  their  beat  light  all  the  historical  and  current  vgutnents., 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  diu  as  thepracdcally  tatisfactory  and  »uf- 
ficietit  work." — The  Chunbman. 

"The  aiichor  treats  an  old  and  difficult  theojc  in  the  Ilgbt  of  the 
freshest  dcvclopmentf  of  rcligiaus  thought,  ,  «  ,  By  this  ITUU- 
terly  Work  he  has  laid  the  friends  of  Christian  tnitb  under  bating 
obligations." — New  York  Trihuttt. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine 

INTERNATIONA!.  THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY 

Cro'ivn  Bvo,  $2.50  net 

"It  is  a:  marvel  to  me  how  a  book  of  this  kind  can  be  written  10 
accurately  to  scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very 
complete  command  of  al!  the  periods," 

— pre/-   WiUiiim  SaaJay,  9/  Oxford  Vttivtri'tty 

f'lt  ia  of  the  class  of  works  that  majk  epochs  in  thar  several 
departmeata." — Tbt  Oattoak. 

The  Unpublished  Essay  of 

Jonathan  Edwards 
on  the  Trinity 

Witli  an  Introduction  Dfl  bifi  Ch«rHCt«ri sties  and  hia  Tbeolosy 

lamOt  $1.25  net 

"He  who  wotjld  clearly  discriminate  between  pantheism  and  hit 
own  conviction  of  the  immanence  of  God  should  firac  of  all  drink 
deep  of  Edwards — having  first  read  this  penetrating  and  nid»t  attrac- 
tive essay  by  Dr.  Y'l^K.." ^Christian  Work  mid  EvangelisU 
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The  Nature  and  Method  of 
Revelation 

i2mo,  $1.25 

^'Thoroughly  modern  both  in  scholarship  snd  philoaoph)',  incj 
wHtteo  by  one  who  u  an  exptrt  in  biblical  criticism  and  as  candid 
a*  he  it  sctolarly." — The  Outletk. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 

With  a  View  of  tbc  State  of  the  llDinaii  World  at  th«  Birth  of  Chii«t 

Crown  Svo,  $2.50 

"The  volume  is  not  a  dry  rcpetitian  of  well-known  facts.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  original  research.  Every  page  glows  with  fresh- 
ness of  maicriaj  and  choiccnesa  of  dicdon.."— TV  Examinir. 

Supernatural  Origin  of 

Christianity 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renut, 
StTAuaft,  atid  the  Tiibitif^eci  School 

Crown  Bvo,  $3.50 

<*  Able  and  scholarly  essays  on  the  mpernaturai  origin  of 
Christiatiuy,  in  which  Prafe&sor  Fuhcr  discusses  such  subjects  u 
thf  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Baut'i  view  of  early  Chrii- 
tian  history  and  literature,  and  the  mythical  theory  of  Strmss/' 

— Tht  North  jimerkait  Revitw. 

Discussions  in  History  and 

Theology 

Svo,  $3.00 

"  Professor  Rshcr  has  gathered  here  i.  number  of  essays  on 
subjects  connected  with  those  departmcnw  of  study  and  research 
tvhich  have  engaged  his  special  attention,  and  in  which  he  has 
made  himself  an  authority." 
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Manual  of  Christian  Evidences 

i2ino,  75  cents 

<*  It  ifl  worth  Hi  weight  in  gold.  It  is  by  iH  oddt  the  b^st 
treatise  on  che  st^idcncei  of  Chrisdaxiity  for  general  use  that  wc 
know.     It  b  souad^  judidoust  clair^  and  scholarly." 

— Tht  Examiner, 

Manual  of  Natural  Theology 

xamo,  75  cents 

**  Ft  »  literally  maltam  in  parv$.  It  U  a  good  pocfcctbook  for 
the  old  student  and  a  good  cezt-book  far  the  young." 

— Sishep  John  H.  Vinctnt. 

The  Christian  Religion 

i2mo,  50  cents  net 

•'  Ws  know  not  where  else  is  to  be  fbond  within  the  same  com- 
pass so  able  and  perspicuous  a  getting  ibnh  and  inierblcnded  defence 
of  this  great  theme." — Christian  IVark  and  Evangelist. 

Faith  and  Rationalism 

With  Short  Supplementary   Essays   on   Related  Topics 

i2mo,  75  cents 

"This  Utttc  volume  may  be  regarded  a&  virtually  ■  primer  of 
modern  religious  thought^  which  contains  within  its  condenscJ  pages 
rich  materials  that  are  not  easily  gathered  from  the  great  volumes  of 
our  theological  duthori,  Altke  in  learnings,  style,  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination, it  is  honorable  to  clie  author  and  to  hi^  untversity, 
which  doM  not  urge  the  claims  of  science  by  alighting  the  worth 
of  faith  or  philosophy/'— New  York  Titneu 

The  Colonial  Era 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES 

With  3  Maps.     i2mo,  $j.oo  net 

"The  work  is  chiractcrized  by  that  peculiar  quality  of  interest 
which  is  found  in  all  Professor  Fisher's  historical  writing,  and 
which  arises  from  his  thorough  competency," — The  OutUtk. 
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